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TO 
HIS  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY 

WILLIAM   THE   FOURTH. 


SIRE, 

Your  Majesty  has  graciously  sanctioned  the 
presentation  of  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Annals  of 
Rajpootana  to  the  Public  under  the  auspices  of  Your 
Majesty's  name. 

In  completing  this  work,  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to 
draw  a  faithiul  picture  of  States,  the  ruling  principle  of 
which  is  the  paternity  of  the  Sovereign.  That  this  patri- 
archal form  is  the  best  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people^ 
may  be  presumed  from  its  durability,  which  war,  famine, 
and  anarchy  have  failed  to  destroy.  The  throne  has  always 
been  the  watch- word  and  rallying-point  of  the  Rajpoots. 
My  prayer  is,  that  it  may  continue  so,  and  that  neither  the 
love  of  conquest,  nor  false  views  of  policy,  may  tempt  us  to 
subvert  the  independence  of  these  States,  some  of  which 
have  braved  the  storms  of  more  than  ten  centuries. 

It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  deemed  presumptuous  in  the 
Annalist  of  these  gallant  and  long-oppressed  races  thus  to 
solicit  for  them  a  full  measure  of  Your  Majesty's  gracious 
patronage  ;  in  return  for  which,  the  Rajpoots,  making  Your 
Majesty's  enemies  their  own,  would  glory  in  assuming  the 
'  saffron  robe,'  emblematic  of  death  or  victory,  under  the 
banner  of  that  chivalry  of  which  Your  Majesty  is  the  head. 

That  Your  Majesty's  throne  may  ever  be  surrounded  by 
chiefe  who  will  act  up  to  the  principles  of  fealty  maintained 
at  all  hazards  by  the  Rajpoot,  is  the  heartfelt  aspiration  of, 

SIRE, 

Your  Majesty's 

Devoted  subject  and  servant,' 

JAMES   TOD. 
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Ih  placing  before  the  Public  the  concluding  volume  of  the 
Annals  of  Bajpootana,  I  have  fulfilled  what  I  considered 
to  be  a  sacred  obligation  to  the  races  amongst  whom  I  have 
passed  the  better  portion  of  my  life  ;  and  although  no  man 
can  more  highly  appreciate  public  approbation,  I  am  far 
less  eager  to  court  that  approbation,  than  to  awaken  a 
sympathy  for  the  objects  of  my  work,  the  interesting  people 
of  Rajpootana. 

I  need  add  nothing  to  what  was  urged  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  First  Volume  on  the  subject  of  Indian  History  ; 
and  trust  that,  however  slight  the  analogy  between  the 
chronicles  of  the  Hindus  and  those  of  Europe,  as  historical 
works,  they  will  serve  to  banish  the  reproach,  which  India 
has  so  long  laboured  under,  of  possessing  no  records  of  past 
events  :  my  only  fear  now  is,  that  they  may  be  thought 
redundant. 

I  think  I  may  confidently  affirm,  that  whoever,  without 
being  alarmed  at  their  bulk,  has  the  patience  attentively  to 
peruse  these  Annals,  cannot  fail  to  become  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  peculiar  features  of  Hindu  Society,  and  will  be 
enabled  to  trace  the  foundation  and  progress  of  each  state 
in  Bajpootana,  as  well  as  to  form  a  just  notion  of  the 
character  of  a  people,  upon  whom,  at  a  future  period,  our 
existence  in  India  may  depend 

"Whatever  novelty  the  enquirer,  into  the  origin  of  nations 
may  find  in  these  pages,  I  am  ambitious  to  claim  for  them 
a  higher  title  than  a  mass  of  mere  archsdological  data.     To  . 
see  humanity  under  every  aspect,  and  to  observe  the  influ' 
ence  of  dirorent  creeds  upon  man  in  his  social  capacity. 
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must  ever  be  one  of  the  highest  sources  of  mental  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  I  may  hope  that  the  personal  qualities  herein 
delineated^  will  allow  the  labourer  in  this  vast  field  of  phi- 
losophy to  enlarge  his  sphere  of  acquaintance  with  human 
varieties.  In  the  present  circumstances  of  our  alliance  with 
these  states,  every  trait  of  national  character,  and  even 
every  traditional  incident,  which,  by  leading  us  to  under- 
stand and  respect  their  peculiarities,  may  enable  us  to 
secure  their  friendship  and  esteem,  become  of  infinite 
importance.  The  more  we  study  their  history,  the  better 
shall  we  comprehend  the  causes  of  their  international  quar- 
rels, the  origin  of  their  tributary  engagements,  the  secret 
principles  of  their  mutual  repulsion,  and  the  sources  of  their 
strength  and  their  weakness  as  an  aggregate  body  :  without 
which  knowledge  it  is  impossible  we  can  arbitrate  with  jus- 
tice in  their  national  disputes ;  and,  as  respects  ourselves, 
we  may  convert  a  means  of  defence*  into  a  source  of  bitter 
hostility. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  diversify  as  much  as  possible  the 
details  of  this  volume.  In  the  Annals  of  Marwar,  I  have 
traced  the  conquest  and  peopling  of  an  immense  region  by 
a  handful  of  strangers;  and  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  with 
tedious  minuteness  on  the  long  reign  of  Baja  Ajft  oing  and 
the  thirty  years'  war,  to  shew  what  the  energy  of  one  of 
these  petty  states,  impelled  by  a  sense  of  oppression, 
effected  against  the  colossal  power  of  its  enemies.  It  is  a 
portion  of  their  history  which  should  be  deeply  studied  by 
those  who  have  succeeded  to  the  paramount  power ;  for 
Arungz^b  had  less  reason  to  distrust  the  stability  of  his 
dominion  than  we  have  :  yet  what  is  now  the  house  of 
Timour  ?  The  resources  of  Marwar  were  reduced  to  as  low 
an  ebb  at  the  close  of  Arungz^b's  reign,  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time  :  yet  did  that  state  surmount  all  its  difficul- 
ties, and  bring  armies  into  the  field  that  annihilated  the 
forces  of  the  empire.  Let  us  not,  then,  mistake  the  supine- 
ness  engendered  by  long  oppression,  for  want  of  feeling, 
nor  mete  out  to  these  high-spirited  people  the  same  mea- 
sure of  contumely,  with  which  we  have  treated  the  subjects 
of  our  earlier  conquests. 

The  Annals  of  the  Bhattis  may  be  considered  as  the  link 
connecting  the  tribes  of  India  Proper  with  the  ancient 
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races  west  of  the  Indus^  or  Indo-Scythia  ;  and  although  they 
will  but  slightly  interest  the  general  reader,  the  antiquary 
may  find  in  them  many  new  topics  for  investigation,  as  well 
as  in  the  Sketch  of  the  Desert,  which  has  preserved  the 
relics  of  names  that  once  promised  immortality. 

The  patriarchal  simplicity  of  the  Jit  communities,  upon 
whose  ruins  the  state  of  Bfkan^r  was  founded,  affords  a 
picture,  however  imperfect,  of  petty  republics, — ^a  form  of 
government  little  known  to  eastern  despotism,  and  proving 
the  tenacity  of  the  ancient  Gete's  attachment  to  liberty. 

Amb^r,  and  its  scion  Shekhavati,  possess  a  still  greater 
interest  from  their  contiguity  to  our  frontier.  A  multitude 
of  singular  privileges  is  attached  to  the  Shekhavati  federa- 
tion, which  it  behoves  the  paramount  power  thoroughly  to 
understand,  lest  it  should  be  led  by  false  views  to  pursue  a 
policy  detrimental  to  them  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  To  this 
extensive  community  belong  the  Larkhanfe,  so  utterly 
unknown  to  us,  that  a  recent  internal  tumult  of  that  tribe 
was  at  first  mistaken  for  an  irruption  of  our  old  enemies, 
the  Findarrfs. 

Harouti  may  claim  our  regard  from  the  high  bearing  of 
its  gallant  race,  the  Haras  ;  and  the  singular  character  of 
the  individual  wiih  whose  biography  its  history  closes,  and 
which  cannot  fail  to  impart  juster  notions  of  the  genius 
of  Asiatics. 

So  much  for  the  matter  of  this  volume  : — with  regard  to 
the  manner,  as  the  Kajpoots  abhor  all  pleas  ad  miserieor- 
diam,  so  likewise  does  their  annalist,  who  begs  to  repeat, 
in  order  to  deprecate  a  standard  of  criticism  inapplicable  to 
this  performance,  that  it  professes  not  to  be  constructed  on 
exact  historical  principles  :  Non  historia,  sed  particulcB  his- 
toruB. 

In  conclusion,  I  adopt  the  peroration  of  the  ingenuous, 
pious,  and  liberal  Abulfazil,  when  completing  his  History 
of  the  Provinces  of  India  :  "  Praise  be  unto  God,  that  by 
the  assistance  of  his  Divine  grace,  I  have  completed  the 
History  of  the  Rajpoots.  The  account  cost  me  a  great  deal 
of  trouole  in  collecting,  and  I  found  such  difficulty  in  ascer> 
taining  dates,  and  in  reconciling  the  contradictions  in  the 
several  histories  of  the  Princes  of  Rajpootana,  that  I  had 
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nearly  resolved  to  relinquish  the  task  altogether  :  but  who 
can  resist  the  decrees  of  Fate  ?  I  trust  that  those,  who 
have  been  able  to  obtain  better  information,  will  not  dwell 
upon  my  errors ;  but  that  upon  the  whole  I  may  meet 
with  approbation." 

York  Place,  Portman  Square, 
March  \Oth,  1832. 
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ANNALS  OF  MARWAR. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  various  etymons  of  Martoar.'-Authorities  for  its  early  hdst4>ry. — Yati 
geMologioal  roll, — The  EaMore  racsj  who  inhabit  it,  descended  from  the  Yavan 
tings  ofFarUpoor. — Second  roll. — Nayn  Pdl. — His  date, — Conquers  Canouj" 
—Utility  of  Rajpoot  geniealogies, — The  Surya  Frakas,  or  poetic  chronicle  of 
the  bard  £umidhan,—The  Raj  Roopac  Akhedt,  or  chronicle  of  Ajit  Sin^s 
minority  and  reign, — The  Be^  Vtdas, — The  £h^  a  biographical  treatise. 
—Other  sources, — The  Yavanas  and  Astvas,  or  Indo-JScythic  tribes,— The 
thirteen  Rahtore  families,  bearing  the  epithet  Camd^kuj,—Raja  Jeiohund,  king 
ef  GawAij, — The  extent  and  splendour  of  that  state  before  the  Mahomedan  con- 
quest  of  India,— His  immense  array, — Ti^  of  Mamdalioa,— Divine  honours 
paid  to  him, — Rite  cf  Soenair  undertaken  by  Jeichund^—Its  failMre  and  con- 
sequences. — State  of  India  at  that  period, — The  four  great  Hindu  monarchies. 
—DehU, — Canouj, — Mhoar, — Anhmlwarra, — Shabudin,  king  of  Gor,  invades 
India* — Overcomes  the  Chohan  king  of  Dehii, — Attacks  Canovj, — Destruction 
of  that  m/onarchy  after  seven  eenturie^  duration. — DecUh  of  Jeichund, — DcUe 
of  this  evenL 

Marwar  is  a  corruption  of  Maroo-wdr,  classically  Maroosthali  or 
Maroosi^han,  'the  region  of  death.*  It  is  also  called  Jl/aroo-(2&a, 
whence  the  unintelligible  MnrdA  of  the  early  Mahomedan  writers: 
The  bards  frequently  style  it  Mord'hur,  which  is  synonimous  with 
Maroo-dAa,  or,  when  it  suits  their  rhyme,  simply  Maroo.  Though 
now  restricted  to  the  country  subject  to  the  Rahtore  race,  its  ancient 
and  appropriate  application  comprehended  the  entire  ^  desart/  from 
the  Sutlej  to  the  ocean. 

A  concise  genealogical  sketch  of  the  Rahtore  rulers  of  Marwar  has 
already  been  given  ;*  we  shall  therefore  briefly  pass  over  those  times 
'when  a  genealogical  tree  would  strike  root  in  any  soil ;'  when  the 
ambition  of  the  Rahtores,  whose  branches  {sadlwe)  spread  rapidly 
over  '  ihe  region  of  deatkl  was  easily  gratified  with  a  solar  pedigree. 
As  it  is  desirable,  however,  to  record  their  own  opinions  regarding 
their  origin,  we  shall  make  extracts  from  the  chronicles  (hereafter 
enumerated),  instead  of  fusing  the  whole  into  one  mass    as  ^^  ^^® 

*  See  Vol.  I,  p.  80. 
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Annals  of  M^war.  The  reader  will  occasionally  be  presented  with 
simple  translations  of  whatever  is  most  interesting  in  the  Rahtore 
records. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  statement  of  the  author's  authorities ;  first,  a 
genealogical  roll  of  the  Rahtores,  furnished  by  a  Yati,  or  Jain  priest, 
from  the  temple  of  Nadolaye  *  This  roll  is  about  fifty  feet  in  length, 
commencing,  as  usual,  with  a  theogony,  followed  by  the  production 
of  the  '  first  Rahtore  from  the  spine  (rakt)  of  Indra,*  the  nominal 
father  being  "  Yavanaswa,  prince  of  Parlipoor/'  Of  the  topography 
of  Parlipoor,  the  Rahtores  have  no  other  notion  than  that  it  was  in 
the  north ;  but  in  the  declared  race  of  their  progenitor,  a  Yavan 
prince,  of  the  Aswa  or  Asi  tribe,f  we  have  a  proof  of  the  Scythic 
origin  of  this  Rajpoot  family. 

The  chronicle  proceeds  with  the  foundation  of  Kanya-ciibja^ 
or  Oanouj,  and  the  origin  of  Cama-dhwaja,§  {v^lgb  Camd'huj),  the 
titular  appellation  of  its  princes,  and  concludes  with  the  thirteen 
great  8ac*na,  or  ramifications  of  the  Rahtores,  and  their  Ootra- 
acharya,  or  genealogical  creed.[| 

Another  roll,  of  considerable  antiquity,  commences  in  the  fabulous 
age,  with  a  long  stiing  of  names,  without  facts ;  its  sole  value  con- 
sists in  the  esteem  in  which  the  tribe  holds  it  We  may  omit  all 
that  precedes  Najm  P61,  who,  in  the  year  S.  526  (A.D.  470T),  con- 
quered Canouj,  slaying  its  monarch  Ajipal ;  from  which  period  the 
race  was  termed  Canoujea  Rahtore.  The  genealogy  proceeds  to 
Jeichund,  the  last  monarch  of  Canouj-;  relates  the  emigration  of  his 
nephew  Sedji,  or  Sevaji,  and  his  establishment  in  the  desarb 
{Maroowar),  with  a  handful  of  his  brethren  (a  wreck  of  the  mighty 
kingdom  of  Canouj) ;  and  terminates  with  the  death  of  Raja  Jes- 
wunt  Sing,  in  S.  1735  (A.D.  1679),  describing  every  branch  and 
scion,  until  we  see  them  spreading  over  Maroo. 

Genealogy  ceases  to  be  an  uninteresting  pursuit,  when  it  enables 
us  to  maxK  the  progress  of  animal  vegetation,  from  the  germ  to  the 
complete  development  of  the  tree,  until  the  land  is  overshadowed 
with  its  branches ;  and  bare  as  is  the  chronicle  to  the  moralist  or 

♦  An  ancient  town  in  Marwar. 

t  One  of  the  four  tribes  which  overturned  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria. 
The  ancient  Hindu  cosmographers  claim  the  Aswar  as  a  grand  branch  of  their 
early  family,  and  doubtless  the  Indo-Scythic  people,  from  the  Oxus  to  the 
Ganges,  were  one  race. 

X  From  Ciihja  (the  spine)  of  the  virgin  fKani/a). 

I  Cama-dhtwufay '  the  banner  of  Cupid.' 

II  Gotdma  Goira^  Mardwandani  JSd'cfidy  Sookrdchdryd  Giird^  Gar-rapti  Agniy 
PanJ^kant  Devi, 

IT  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  there  is  no  available  date  beyond  the  fourth 
century  for  any  of  the  great  R^poot  families,  all  of  whom  are  brought  from  the 
north.  This  was  the  period  of  one  of  the  grand  irruptions  of  the  Getic  races 
from  Central  Asia,  who  established  kingdoms  in  the  Punj&b  and  on  the  Indus. 
Pal  or  Palt^  the  universal  adjunct  to  every  proper  name^  indicates  the  pastoral 
race  of  these  invaders. 
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historian,  it  exhibits  to  the  observer  of  the  powers  of  the  animal 
economy,  data,  which  the  annals  of  no  other  people  on  earth  can 
famish.  In  A.D.  1193,  we  see  the  throne  of  Jeichund  overturned ; 
his  nephew,  with  a  handful  of  retainers,  taking  service  with  a  petty 
chieftain  in  the  Indian  desart.  In  less  than  four  centuries,  we  find 
the  descendants  of  these  exiles  of  the  Ganges  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  desart ;  having  founded  three  capitals,  studded  the 
land  with  the  castles  of  its  feudality,  and  bringing  into  the  field  fifty 
thousand  men,  ek  bdp  ca  h&d, '  the  sons  of  one  father,'  to  combat  the 
emperor  of  DehlL  What  a  contrast  does  their  unnoticed  growth 
pi-esent  to  that  of  the  Islamite  conquerors  of  Canouj,  of  whom  five 
dynasties  passed  away  in  ignorance  of  the  renovated  existence  of  the 
Rahtore,  until  the  ambition  of  Shere  Shah  brought  him  into  contact 
with  the  descendants  of  S^ji,  whoi^e  valour  caused  him  to  exclaim 
"  he  had  nearly  lost  the  crown  of  India  for  a  handful  of  barley,"  in 
allusion  to  the  poverty  of  their  land ! 

What  a  sensation  does  it  not  excite,  when  we  know  that  a  senti- 
ment of  kindred  pervades  every  individual  of  this  immense  afiiliated 
body,  who  can  point  out,  in  the  great  tree,  the  branch  of  his  origin, 
whilst  not  one  is  too  remote  from  the  main  stem  to  forget  its  pristine 
connexion  with  it !  The  moral  sympathies  created  by  such  a  system 
pass  unheeded  by  the  chronicler,  who  must  deem  it  futile  to  describe 
what  all  sensibly  feel,  and  which  renders  his  page,  albeit  little  more 
than  a  string  of  names,  one  of  paramount  interest  to  the  '  sons  of 

The  third  authority  is  the  Sooraj  PraJcas  {Sui^a  Praka8a)y  com- 
posed by  the  bard  Eumidhan,  during  the  reign  and  by  command  of 
Aaja  Abhye  Sing.  This  poetic  history,  comprised  in  7,500  stanzas, 
was  copied  from  the  original  manuscript,  and  sent  to  me  by  Raja 
Mio,  in  the  year  1820.*  As  usual,  the  kavya  (bard)  commences  with 
the  origin  of  all  things,  tracing  the  Rahtores  from  the  creation  down 
to  Soomitra ;  from  whence  is  a  blank  until  he  recommences  with  the 
name  of  Camd'huj,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  title  assumed  by 
Nayn  Pdl,  on  his  conquest  of  Canouj.  Although  Kumidhan  must 
have  taken  his  facts  from  the  royal  records,  they  correspond  very 
well  with  the  roll  from  Nadolaye.  The  bard  is,  however,  in  a  great 
hurry  to  bring  the  founder  of  the  Rahtores  into  Marwar,  and  slurs 
over  the  defeat  and  death  of  Jeichund.  Nor  does  he  dwell  long  on 
his  descendants,  though  he  enumerates  them  all,  and  points  out  the 
leading  events  until  he  reaches  the  reign  of  Jeswunt  Sing,  grand- 
father of  A  bhye  Sing,  who  "  commanded  the  bard  to  write  tne  Sooraj 
"  Prakaar 

The  next  authority  is  the  Baj  Roopac  AUii&t^  or  'the  royal 
relationa'  This  work  commences  with  a  short  account  of  the 
SuTifavamsa^  from  their  cradle  at  Ajodia;  then  takes  up  S^ji's 
migration^  and  in  the  same  strain  as  the  preceding  work,  rapidly 

*  This  manuscript  is  deposited  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
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passes  over  all  events  until  the  death  of  Raja  Jeswnnt ;  but  it  becomes 
a  perfect  chronicle  of  events  during  the  minority  of  his  successor 
Ajf  t,  his  eventful  reign,  and  that  of  Abhye  Sing,  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  against  Sirbolund  Khan,  viceroy  of  Guzzerat.  Throwing 
aside  the  meagre  historical  introduction,  it  is  professedly  a  chronicle 
of  the  events  from  S.  1735  (A.D.  1679),  to  S.  1787  (A.D.  1784),  the 
period  to  which  the  Sooraj  Prahas  is  brought  down. 

A  portion  of  the  Beejy  VvXas,  a  poem  of  100,000  couplets,  also 
fell  into  my  hands :  it  chiefly  relates  to  the  reign  of  the  prince  whose 
name  it  bears,  Beejy  Sing,  the  son  of  Bukht  Sing.  It  details  the 
civil  wars  waged  by  Beejy  Sing  and  his  cousin  Ram  Sing  (son  of 
Abhye  Sing),  and  the  consequent  introduction  of  the  Mahitittas  into 
Marwar. 

From  a  biographical  work  named  simply  KhMt,  or  'Story/  I 
obtained  that  portion  which  relates  to  the  lives  of  Raja  Oodi  Sing, 
the  friend  of  ^ber ;  his  son  Raja  Guj,  and  grandson  Jeswunt  Sing. 
These  sketches  exhibit  in  true  colours  the  character  of  the  Rahtores. 

Besides  these,  I  caused  to  be  drawn  up  by  an  intelligent  man,  who 
had  passed  his  life  in  office  at  Jodpoor,  a  memoir  of  transactions 
from  the  death  of  Ajit  Sing,  in  A.D.  1629,  down  to  the  treaty  with 
the  English  government  in  A.D.  1818.  The  ancestors  of  the  narrator 
had  filled  offices  of  trust  in  the  state,  and  he  was  a  living  chronicle 
both  of  the  past  and  present. 

From  these  sources,  from  conversations  with  the  reigning  sovereign, 
his  nobles,  his  ambassadors,  and  subjects,  materials  were  collected  for 
this  sketch  of  the  Rahtoi-es, — barren,  indeed,  of  events  at  first,  but 
redundant  of  them  as  we  advance. 

A  genealogical  table  of  the  Rahtores  is  added,  shewing  the  grand 
ofisets,  whose  descendants  constitute  the  feudal /r^ra/^e  of  the  present 
day.  A  glance  at  this  table  will  shew  the  claims  of  each  house ;  and 
in  its  present  distracted  condition,  owing  to  civil  broils,  will  enable 
the  paramount  power  to  mediate,  when  necessary,  with  impartiality, 
in  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  prince  and  his  feudatories. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  solve  the  question,  whether  the  Rahtores 
are,  or  are  not,  Bawud-vaTisa,  '  Children  of  the  Sun ;'  nor  shall  we 
dispute  either  the  birth  or  etymon  of  the  first  Rahtore  (from  the 
roM  or  spine  of  Indra),  or  search  in  the  north  for  the  kingdom  of  the 
nominal  father ;  but  be  content  to  conclude  that  this  celestial  inter- 
ference in  the  household  concerns  of  the  Parlinoor  prince  was 
invented  to  cover  some  disgrace.  The  name  of  Yavcma,  with  the 
adjunct  Aa^ua  or  Aai,  clearly  indicates  the  Indo-Scythic  '  barbarian' 
fix)m  beyond  the  Indus.  In  the  genealogy  of  the  Limar  races 
descended  of  Budha  and  Ella  (Mercury  ana  the  Earth — see  Table 
I,  Vol.  I),  the  five  sons  of  Baj-aswa  are  made  to  people  the  countries 
on  and  beyond  the  Indus ;  and  in  the  scanty  records  of  Alexander's 
invasion,  mention  is  made  of  many  races,  as  the  Asasenae  and  Asacani, 
still  dwelling  in  these  regions. 
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This  period  was  fruitful  in  change  to  the  old  established  dynasties 
of  the  Hindu  continent,  when  numerous  races  of  barbarians,  viz., 
Huns,  Parthians,  and  detes,  had  fixed  colonies  on  her  western  and 
northern  frontiers.* 

"  In  S.  526  (A.D.  470),  Nayn  TSL  obtained  Canouj,  from  which 

feriod  the  Rahtores  assumed  the  title  of  Camd'huj.    His  son  was 
^udarut,'!'  his  Poonja,  from  whom  sprung  the  thirteen  great  families, 
bearing  the  patronymic  Camd'huj,  viz, : 

"  1st. — ^Dhurma  Bhumbo ;  his  descendants  styled  Ddrhisra  CatndJhuj, 

**  2d. — ^Bhanooda,  who  fought  the  Afghans  at  Eangra,  and  founded 
Abhipoor ;  hence  the  Abhipoora  Cama'huj, 

"  3d — ^Virachandra,  wbo  married  the  daughter  of  Hamira  Chohan, 
of  Anhulpoor  Pattun ;  he  had  fourteen  sons,  who  emigrated  to  tbc 
Dekhan ;  his  descendants  called  Kuppolia  Camd'huj. 

"  4th. — ^Umrabeejy,  who  'married  the  daughter  of  the  Pramara 
prince  of  Eorahgurh  on  the  Ganges  ; — slew  16,000  Pramaras,  and 
took  possession  of  Korah,  whence  the  Korah  Camd'huj.l 

"  5th. — Soojun  Binode ;  his  descendants  Jirkhai/ra  CamcPhuj. 

"  6th. — Pudma,  who  conquered  Orissa,  and  also  Bogilana,  frx)m 
Saja  Tejnuin  Yadu. 

"  7th. — Aihar,  who  took  Bengal  frx)m  the  Yadus ;  hence  Aihara 
CamUhuj. 

"  8th. — ^Bardeo ;  his  elder  brother  offered  him  in  appanage  Benares, 
and  eighty-four  townships ;  but  he  preferred  founding  a  city,  which 
he  called  Paruk-poor  :§  his  descendants  Paruk  Ca/makuj,' 

'*  9th. — Oogra-Prebhoo,  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
Hinglaz  Chandel,j|  who,  pleased  with  the  severity  of  his  penance, 
cau^  a  sword  to  ascend  from  the  fountain,  witix  which  he  con- 
quered the  southern  countries  touching  the  ocean  if  his  descendants 
Ghamdaila  Camd'huj. 

"10th. — Mookta-Mun,  who  conquered  possessions  in  the  north 
from  Bh&n  Tilar :  his  descendants  Beera  Camd'huj, 

**llth. — Bhurut,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  conquered  Keneksir, 
under  the  northern  hills,  from  Eoodra-s^n  of  the  Birgoojur  tribe : 
his  descendants  styled  Bhureau  CamcPhuj, 

"  12th — ^Allunkul  founded  Khyroda ;  fought  the  Asiiras  (Moslems) 
on  the  banks  of  the  Attok :  his  descendants  Khyrodea  Carnd'huj, 

*  Cosmas.    Annals  of  M€war.    Gete  or  Jit  InscriptioD,  Appendix,  VoL  I. 

t  eddied  Bhurut  in  the  Yati's  roll ;  an  error  of  one  or  other  of  the  authorities, 
in  transcribing  from  the  more  ancient  records. 

t  An  inscription  given  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  (voL 
ix,  p.  440)  found  at  Korah,  relates  to  a  branch  of  the  Canoig  family. 

§  Qu.  Parkur,  towards  the  Indus  % 

II  On  the  coast  of  Mekran. 

^  If  we  can  credit  these  legends,  we  seethe  Rahtore  Rajpoots  spreading  over 
all  India.  I  give  these  bare  facts  verbatim  as  some  traces  may  yet  remain  of 
the  races  in  those  countries. 
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"  13th. — ^Chand  obtained  Tarrapoor  in  the  north.  He  marri^  a 
daughter  of  the  Chohan  of  Tahera*  a  city  well  known  to  the  world : 
with  her  he  came  to  Benares. 

"  And  thus  the  race  of  Siirya  multiplied." 

"  Bhumbo,f  or  Dherma-Bhumbo,  sovereign  of  Canouj,  had  a  son, 
Ajy-Chund.J  For  twenty-one  generations  they  bore  the  titles  of 
Mtxo ;  afterwards  that  of  Baja.  Oodichund,  Nirpati,  Eeneks^n, 
Sehes-sal,  M^gs^n,  Birabhadra,  Deosen,  Bimulsen,  Ddns^n,  Mokund, 
Bhoodu,  Rajsen,  Tirpal,  Sree-Poonja,  Beejy  Chund,§  his  son 
Jeichund,  who  became  the  Naek  of  Canouj,  with  the  surname  Dul 
Pangla." 

Nothing  is  related  of  the  actions  of  these  princes,  from  the 
conquest  of  Canouj  by  Nayn  P&l,  iu  A.D.  470,  and  the  establishment 
of  his  thirteen  grandsons  in  divers  countries,  until  we  reach  Jeichund, 
in  whose  person  (A.D.  1193)  terminated  the  Bahtore  sovereignty 
on  the  Ganges ;  and  we  have  only  twenty-one  names  to  fill  up  the 
space  of  seven  centuries,  although  the  testimony  on  which  it  is 
mven||  asserts  there  were  twenty-one  princes  bearing  the  title  of 
Ilao  prior  to  the  assumption  of  that  of  Baja.  But  the  important 
information  is  omitted  as  to  who  was  the  first  to  assume  this  title. 
There  are  names  in  the  Yati's  roll  that  are  not  in  the  Sooraj  Prakas^ 
which  we  have  followed ;  and  one  of  these,  "  Rungut  D'hwaj,"  is 
said  to  have  overcome  Jesraj  Tdar,  king  of  Dehli,  for  whose  period 
we  have  correct  data :  yet  we  cannot  incorporate  the  names  in  the 
Yati's  roll  with  that  just  given  without  vitiating  each ;  and  as  we 
have  no  facts,  it  is  useless  to  perplex  oui*selves  with  a  barren  gene- 
alogy. But  we  can  assert  that  it  must  have  been  a  splendid  dynasty, 
and  that  their  actions,  from  the  conqueror  Nayn  Pal,  to  the  last 
prince,  Jeichund,  were  well  deserving  of  commemoration.  That  they 
were  commemorated  in  written  records,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  for 
the  trade  of  the  bardic  chroniclers  in  India  has  flourished  in  all  ages. 

Although  we  have  abundant  authority  to  assert  the  grandeur  of 
the  kingdom  of  CanoujIT  at  the  period  of  its  extinction,  both  from 
the  bard  Chund  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Mahomedan  authors, 
yet  are  we  astonished  at  the  description  of  the  capital,  attested  not 
only  by  the  annals  of  the  Rah  tores,  but  by  those  of  their  antagonists, 
the  Chohans. 

The  circumvallation  of  Canouj  covered  a  space  of  more  than  thirty 
miles ;  and  its  numerous  forces  obtained  for  its  prince  the  epithet  of 
'*  Dill  Pangla,"  meaning  that  the  mirfity  host  (DvZ)  was  lame  or  had 

a  halt  in  its  movements  owing  to  its  numbers,  of  which  Chund 

■  ■  ■  '  » 

*  A  city  often  mentioned  by  Ferishta,  in  the  early  times  of  the  Mahomedans. 
t  Navn  P41  must  have  preceded  Dherma-Bhumlx)  by  five  or  sis  generations. 
t  CaUed  Abh6-diand.  in  the  Sooraj  PraJtas. 

§  Also  styled  Beeju  Pdl ;  classically  Vijy-pdla^  *  Fosterer  of  Victory.' 
11  The  Soorc0  Prcucas. 

IT  See  Inscriptions  of  Jeichund,  Yigyachund,  and  Korah,  in  the  9th  and  Hth 
vols,  of  the  Asiatic  Besearches. 
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observes,  that  in  the  march  "  the  van  had  reached  their  ground  ere 
"  the  rear  had  moved  off."  The  Sooraj  Prakaa  gives  the  amount  of 
this  army^  which  in  numbers  might  compete  with  the  most  potent 
which,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  was  ever  sent  into  the  field. 
"  Eighty  thousand  men  in  armour ;  thirty  thousand  horse  covered 
"  with  pcMiur,  or  quilted  mail ;  three  hundred  thousand  paeks  or 

•  infantry ;  and  of  bow-men  and  battle-axes  two  hundred  thousand ; 
"  besides  a  cloud  of  elephants  bearing  waiiiors." 

This  immense  army  was  to  oppose  the  Yavana  beyond  the  Indus ; 
for,  as  the  chronicle  says,  *•  The  king  of  Qor  and  Irak  crossed  the 
"  Attok.    There  Jey  Sing  met  the  conflict,  when  the  Nildb  changed 

*  its  name  to  Soorkhdb*  There  was  the  Ethiop^  (Habshee)  king, 
"  and  the  akUfid  Frarik  learned  in  all  arte,"f-  overcome  by  the  lord 
«  of  C^ouj." 

The  chronicles  of  the  Chohans,  the  sworn  foe  of  the  Bahtores, 
repeat  the  greatness  of  the  monarch  of  Canouj,  and  give  him  the 
title  of  *'  Mandalica!'  They  afiirm  that  he  overcame  the  king  of 
the  north,!  making  eight  tributary  kings  prisoners  ;  that  he  twice 
defeated  Sidraj,  king  of  Anhulwarra,  and  extended  his  dominions 
south  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  that  at  length,  in  the  fulness  of  his  pride, 
he  had  divine  honours  paid  him  in  the  rite  Soenair.  This  distinction, 
which  involves  the  most  august  ceremony,  and  is  held  as  a  virtual 
assumption  of  universal  supremacy^  had  in  all  ages  been  attended 
with  disaster.  In  the  rite  of  Soenair,  every  office^  down  to  the 
scullion  of  the  ''  Busorah,"  or  banquet-hall,  must  be  performed  by 
royal  personages ;  nor  had  it  been  attempted  by  any  of  the  dynasties 
which  ruled  India  since  the  Fandd  :  not  even  Yicrama,  though  he 
introduced  his  own  era,  bad  the  audacity  to  attempt  what  the  Bah- 
tore  determined  to  execute.  All  India  was  agitated  by  the  accounts 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  preparations,  and  circular  invitations  were 
despatched  to  every  prince,  inviting  him  to  assist  at  the  pompous 
ceremony,  which  was  to  conclude  with  the  nuptials  of  the  Baja's  only 
daughter,  who,  according  to  the  customs  of  those  days,  would  select 
her  future  lord  from  the  assembled  chivalry  of  India.  The  Chohan  bard 
describes  the  revelry  and  magnificence  of  the  scene :  the  splendour 
of  the  Yugsdla,  or  '  hall  of  sacrifice,'  surpassing  all  powers  of  descrip- 
tion ;  in  which  was  assembled  all  the  princes  of  India,  *'  save  the 
**  lord  of  the  Chohans,  and  Samara  of  Mdwar,''  who,  scorning  this 
assumption  of  supremacy,  Jeichund  made  their  efiigies  in  gold, 
assigning  to  them  the  most  servile  posts ;  that  of  the  king  of  the 
ChtSians  being  Poleah,  or  'porter  of  the  halL'  Pirthiraj,  whose 
life  was  one  succession  of  feats  of  arms  and  gallantry,  had  a 
double  motive  for  action — love  and  revenge.    He  determined  to 

*  The  NU-db^  or  *  blue  water,'  the  Indus,  changed  its  name  to  the  ^  Bed- 
stream'  SaorkrOb^  or '  ensanguined.' 

t  It  is  singular  that  Chund  likewise  mentions  the  Frank  as  being  in  the  army 
of  ShabMin,  in  the  conquest  of  his  sovereign  Pirthiraj.  If  this  be  true,  it 
mnst  have  heen  a  desultoiy  or  fugitive  band  of  crusaders. 

t  They  thus  style  the  kings  west  of  the  Indus. 
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enjoy  both,  or  perish  in  the  attempt ;  "  to  spoil  the  sacrifice 
"  and  bear  away  the  fair  of  Canonj  from  its  halls,  though  beset 
*'  by  all  the  heroes  of  Hind."  The  details  of  this  exploit  form  the 
most  spirited  of  the  sixty-nine  books  of  the  bard.  The  Chohan 
executed  his  purpose,  and,  with  the  ^lite  of  the  warriors  of  Dehli, 
bore  off  the  princess  in  open  day  from  Canouj.  A  desperate  running- 
fight  of  five  days  took  place.  To  use  the  words  of  the  bard,  "  he 
*'  preserved  his  prize ;  he  gained  immortal  renown,  but  he  lost  the 
"  sinews  of  Dehli."  So  did  Jeichund  those  of  Canouj  ;  and  each,  who 
had  singly  repelled  all  attacks  of  the  kings,  fell  in  turn  a  prey  to 
the  Ghori  Sultan,  who  skilfully  availed  himself  of  these  interna- 
tional feuds,  to  make  a  permanent  conquest  of  India. 

We  may  here  briefly  describe  the  state  of  Hindust'han  at  this 
epoch,  and  for  centuries  previous  to  the  invasions  of  Mahmoud. 

There  were  four  great  kingdoms,  viz, : 

1st — Dehli,  under  the  Tdars  and  Chohans ; 

2nd. — Canouj,  under  the  Rahtores ; 

Sd. — ^Mewar,  under  the  Ghelotes ; 

4th. — ^Anhulwarra,  under  the  Chauras  and  Solankhis. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  states,  the  numerous  petty  princes  of 
India  paid  homage  and  feudal  service.  The  boundary  between 
Dehli  and  Canouj  was  the  Cali-nadi,  or  '  black  stream  ;'  the  Calindi 
of  the  Greek  geographers.  Dehli  claimed  supremacy  over  all  tho 
countries  westward  to  the  Indus,  embracing  the  lands  watered  by 
its  arms,  from  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya, — the  desert, — to  the 
Aravulli  chain.  The  Chohan  king,  successor  to  the  Tuars,  enumer- 
ated one  hundred  and  eight  gi*eat  vassals,  many  of  whom  were 
subordinate  princes. 

The  power  of  Canouj  extended  north  to  the  foot  of  the  Snowy 
mountains ;  eastward  to  Casl  (Benares)  ;  and  across  the  Chumbul  to 
the  lands  of  the  Chundail  (now  Bdndelkhund) ;  on  the  south  its 
possessions  came  in  contact  with  M^war. 

Mdwar,  or  Medyd-war,  the  *  central  region/  was  bounded  to  the 
north  by  the  Aravulli,  to  the  south  by  the  Pramaras  of  Dhar 
(dependent  on  Canouj),  and  westward  by  Anhulwarra,  which  state 
was  bounded  by  the  ocean  to  the  south,  the  Indus  on  the  west,  and 
the  desert  to  the  north. 

There  are  records  of  great  wars  amongst  all  these  princes.  Tlie 
Chohans  and  Ghelotes,  whose  dominions  were  contiguous,  were 
generally  allies,  and  the  Rahtores  and  Tilars  (predecessors  of  the 
Chohans)  who  were  only  divided  by  the  Cali-nadi,  often  dyed  it 
with  their  blood.  Yet  this  warfare  was  never  of  an  exterminating 
kind ;  a  marriage  quenched  a  feud,  and  they  remained  friends  untu 
some  new  cause  of  strife  arose. 

If,  at  the  period  preceding  Mahmoud,  the  traveller  had  journeyed 
through  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  taken  the  line  of  route,  in  sub- 
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sequent  ages  pursued  by  Timoor,  by  Byzantium,  through  Ghizni 
(adorned  with  the  spoils  of  India),  to  Dehli,  Canouj,  and  AnhulwaiTa, 
how  superior  in  all  that  constitutes  civilization  would  the  Kajpoot 
princes  have  appeared  to  him ! — ^in  arts  immeasurably  so ;  in  arms 
by  no  means  inferior.  At  that  epoch,  in  the  west,  as  in  the  east, 
every  state  was  governed  on  feudal  principles.  Happily  for  Europe, 
the  democratical  principle  gained  admittance,  and  imparted  a  new 
character  to  her  institutions ;  while  the  third  estate  of  India,  indeed 
of  Asia,  remained  peimanently  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
government  which  was  supported  by  its  labour,  every  pursuit  but 
diat  of  arms  being  deemed  ignoble.  To  this  cause,  and  the  endless 
wars  which  feudality  engenders,  Rajpoot  nationality  fell  a  victim, 
when  attacked  by  the  means  at  command  of  the  despotic  kings  of 
the  north. 

Shabudin,  king  of  Ghor,  taking  advantage  of  these  dissensions, 
invaded  India.  He  first  encountered  Pirthiraj,  the  Chohan  king  of 
Dehli,  the  outwork  and  bulwark  of  India,  which  fell.  Shabudin 
then  attacked  Jeichund,  who  was  weakened  by  the  previous  struggle. 
Canouj  put  forth  all  her  strength,  but  in  vain ;  and  her  monarch 
was  the  last  son  of  ''  the  Yavana  of  Farlipoor,"  who  ruled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  He  met  a  death  congenial  to  the  Hindu,  being 
drowned  in  the  sacred  stream  in  attempting  to  escape. 

This  event  happened  in  S.  1249  (A,D.  1193),  from  which  period 
the  overgrown,  gorgeous  Canouj  ceased  to  be  a  Hindu  city,  when  the 
"thirty-six  races"  of  vassal  princes,  from  the  Himalaya  to  the 
Vindhya^  who  sei-ved  under  the  banners  of  "  Bardai  S^na,'**  retired 
to  their  patrimonial  estatea  But  though  the  Rahtore  name  ceased 
to  exist  on  the  shores  of  the  Ganges,  destiny  decreed  that  a  scion 
should  be  preserved,  to  produce  in  a  less  favoured  land  a  long  line 
of  kings  ;  that  in  thirty-one  generations,  his  descendant.  Raja  Man, 
"Baj,  RajeavHira"  *the  king,  the  lord  of  kings,*  should  be  as  vain- 
glorious of  the  sceptre  of  Maroo,  as  either  Jeichund  when  he  com- 
manded divine  honours,  or  his  still  more  remote  ancestor  Nayn  Pdl 
fourteen  centuries  before,  when  he  erected  his  throne  in  Canouj.  The 
Kahtore  may  well  boast  of  his  pedigree,  when  he  can  trace  it  through 
a  period  of  1360  years,  in  lineal  descent  from  male  to  male ;  and 
contented  with  this,  may  leave  to  the  mystic  page  of  the  bard,  or  the 
interpolated  pages  of  the  Pv/rdnas,  the  period  preceding  Nayn  F&l. 

*  Another  title  of  the  monarch  of  Cluiouj,  "  the  bard  of  the  host,"  from  which 
we  are  led  to  imderstand  he  was  as  well  versed  in  the  poetic  art,  as  his  rival,  the 
Chohan  prince  of  DehlL 
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CHAPTER  II, 

Emigralion  of  Sedji  and  Saitram^  grandsons  of  Jtickund. — Tkdr  arrival  in  the 
Western  Desert, — Sketch  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  desert  to  the  Indus  at  that 
epoch, — Sedfi  offers  his  services  to  the  chief  of  Koloonvud. — They  are  accepted. — 
He  attacks  Lakha  Phoolana,  the  famed  freebooter  of  Phoolra,  who  is  defeated. 
— Saitram  killed. — Se^i  marries  the  SolankCs  daughter, — Proceeds  by  Anhul- 
vjarra  on  his  route  to  Dtoarica. — Again  encounters  Lakha  Phoolana,  whom  he 
slays  in  single  combat, — Massacres  the  Daheys  of  Mehwo^  and  the  GohUs  qf 
KhJerdlmr, — Sedji  establishes  himself  in  **  the  land  of  Kher.^ — The  Brahmin 
community  of  PaUi  invoke  the  aid  of  Sedji  agaijist  the  Tnountaineers. — Offer 
him  lands. — Accepted. — Birth  of  a  son. — Se^'i  massacres  the  Brahmins,  and 
usurps  their  lands. — Death  of  Sedji. — Leaves  three  sons, — The  elder,  Asofhama, 
succeeds. — The  second,  Soning,  obtaiiis  Edur. — Ajmal,  the  third,  conquers 
Okamundoda,  originates  the  Badhail  tribe  of  that  region. — Asofhama  leaves 
eight  sons,  heads  of  clans. — Doohur  succeeds. — Attempts  to  recover  Canouj. — 
Failure.^Attempt8  Mundore. — SUUn. — Leaves  seven  sons. — JRatpal  succeeds. — 
Revenges  his  father^s  death. — His  thirteen  sons. — Their  issues  spread  over 
Maroo, — Rojo  Kanhvl  succeeds. — RaoJalhun. — Rcu)  Chado. — Rao  Theedo. — 
Carry  on  v>ars  with  the  Bhattis  and  other  tribes. — Congttest  of  Beenmahl. — 
Rao  Siluk. — Rao  Beerumdeo,  killed  in  battle  with  the  Johyas. — Clans,  their 
issue. — Rao  Chonda. — Conquers  Mundore  from  the  Purihar. — Assaults  and 
obtains  Nagore  fromihc  Imperialists. — Captures  Nadole,  capital  of  Godwar. — 
Marries  the  Princess  of  Mundore. — Fourteen  sons  and  one  daughter,  who 
married  Lakha  Rana  of  Mewar. — Result  of  this  marriage. — Feud  between 
Irinkowal,  fourth  son  of  Chonda,  and  the  Bhatti  chieftain  ofPoogtU. — Chonda 
slain   at  Nagore.—Rao  Rinmvl  succeeds. — Resides  at  Cheetore. — Conquers 
Ajmerfor  the  Rana. — Equalizes  the  weights  and  measures  ofMarwar,  which  he 
divides  into  departments. — RaoRinmul  slain. — Leaves  twerdy-four  sons,  whose 
issue  constitute  the  present  frh^age  of  Marwar. — Table  of  clans. 

In  S.  1268  (A.D.  1212),  eighteen  years  subsequent  to  the  over- 
throw of  Canouj,  S^ji  and  ^itram,  grandsons  of  its  last  monarch, 
abondoned  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  with  two  hundred  retainers, 
the  wreck  of  their  vassalage,  journeyed  westward  to  the  desert,  with 
the  intent,  according  to  some  of  the  chronicles,  of  making  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  shrine  of  Dwarica ;  but  according  to  others,  and  with 
more  probability,  to  carve  their  fortunes  in  fresh  fields,  unscathed  by 
the  luxuries  in  which  they  had  been  tried,  and  proud  in  their  poverty 
and  sole  heritage,  the  glory  of  Canouj. 

Let  us  rapidly  sketch  the  geography  of  the  tribes  over  whom  it 
was  destined  these  emigrants  of  the  Ganges  should  obtain  the 
mastery,  from  the  Junma  to  the  Indus,  and  the  Qarah  river  to  the 
Ai*avulli  hiUs.  First,  on  the  east,  the  Cutchwahas,  under  Milaisi, 
whose  father,  Rao  Fujoon,  was  killed  in  the  war  of  Canouj.  Ajmdr, 
Sambhur,  and  the  best  lands  of  the  Chohans,  fell  rapidly  to  the 
Islamite — though  the  strong-holds  of  the  AravuUi    yet  sheltered 
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some,  and  Nadole  continued  for  a  century  more  to  be  governed  by  a 
descendant  of  Beesuldeo.  Mansi,  Rana  of  the  Eendoh  tribe,  a  branch 
of  the  Purihars,  still  held  Mundore,  and  the  various  Bhomias  around 
paid  him  a  feudal  subjection  as  the  first  chief  of  the  desert.  North- 
ward, about  Nagore,  lived  the  community  of  the  Mohils  (a  name 
now  extinct),  whose  chief  place  wasAureent,  on  which  depended  1,440 
villages.  The  whole  of  the  tracts  now  occupied  by  Bikaner  to 
Bhatnair^were  partitioned  into  petty  republics  of  Getes  or  Jits, 
whose  history  will  hereafter  be  relat^.  Thence  to  the  Garah  river, 
the  Jobyas,  Dyas,  Cathse,  Langahas,  and  other  tribes  whose  names 
are  now  obliterated,  partly  by  the  sword,  partly  by  conversion  to 
Islamism.  The  Bhattis  had  for  centuries  been  established  within 
the  bounds  they  still  inhabit,  and  little  expected  that  this  handful 
of  Rahtores  was  destined  to  contract  them.  The  Soda  princes 
adjoined  the  Bhattis  south,  and  the  Jhardjas  occupied  the  valley  of 
the  Indus  and  Cutch.  The  Solan  khis  intervened  between  them  and 
the  Pramaras  of  Aboo  and  Chandravati,  which  completed  the  chain 
by  junction  with  Nadole.  Various  chieftains  of  the  more  ancient 
races,  leading  a  life  of  fearless  independence,  acknowledging  an  occa- 
sional submission  to  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  were  scattered 
throughout  this  space ;  such  as  the  Dabeys  of  Eedur  and  Mehwo ; 
the  Gohils  of  Kh^rd'hur ;  the  Deoras  of  Sanchore ;  and  Sonigurras  of 
Jhalore ;  the  Mohils  of  Aureent ;  the  Sanklas  of  Sindli,  &c. ;  all  of 
whom  have  either  had  their  birth-right  seized  by  the  Rahtore,  or  tho 
few  who  have  survived  and  yet  retain  them,  are  enrolled  amongst 
their  allodial  vassals. 

The  first  exploit  of  Se6ji  was  at  Koloomud  (twenty  miles  west  of 
the  city  of  Bikan^r^  not  then  in  existence),  the  residence  of  a  chief- 
tain of  the  Solankhi  tribe.  He  received  the  royal  emigrants  with 
kindness,  and  the  latter  repaid  it  by  the  offer  of  their  services  to 
combat  his  enemy,  the  Jhardja  chieftain  of  Phoolra,  well  known 
in  all  the  annals  of  the  period,  from  the  Sutlej  to  the  ocean,  as 
Lakha  Phoolana,  the  most  celebrated  never  of  Maroo,  whose  castlo 
of  Phoolra  stood  amidst  the  almost  inaccessible  sand-hills  of  the 
desert  By  this  timely  succour,  the  Solankhi  gained  a  victory  over 
Lakha^  bat  with  the  toss  of  Saitram  and  several  of  his  band.  In 
gratitude  for  this  service,  the  Solankhi  bestowed  upon  S^6ji  his  sister 
in  maiTiage,  with  an  ample  dower ;  and  he  continued  his  route  by 
Aohulwarra  Patun,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  its  prince, 
to  the  shrine  of  Dwarica.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  S^ji  again  to 
encounter  Lakha,  whose  wandering  habits  had  brought  him  on  a 
foray  into  the  territoiy  of  AnhulwaiTa.  Besides  the  love  of  glory 
and  the  ambition  of  maintaining  the  reputation  of  his  race,  he  had 
the  stimulus  of  revenge,  and  that  of  a  brother's  blood.  He  was 
successful^  though  he  lost  a  nephew,  slaying  Lakha  in  single  combat, 
which  magnified  his  fame  in  all  these  regions,  of  which  Phoolana 
was  the  scourge. 

Flushed  with  success,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  completion  of  S^oji'i? 
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pilgrimage  ;  but  obedient  to  the  axiom  of  the  Rajpoot,  "  get  land," 
we  find  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Looni,  extei-minating,  at  a  feast, 
the  Dabeys  of  Mehwo,*  and  soon  after  the  Gohils  of  Khei-dhur.-J- 
whose  chief,  Mohesdas,  fell  by  the  sword  of  the  grandson  of  Jeichund. 
Here,  in  the  "  land  of  Kh^r,"  amidst  the  sand-hills  of  the  Looni,  (the 
salt-river  of  the  desert),  from  which  the  Gohils  were  expelled,  S^ji 
planted  the  standard  of  the  Bahtores. 

At  this  period,  a  community  of  Brahmins  held  the  city  and  exten- 
sive lands  about  Palli,  from  which  they  were  termed  PallivjaZ ;  and 
being  greatly  hai-assed  by  the  incursions  of  the  mountaineers,  the 
Mairs  and  Meenas,  they  called  in  the  aid  of  Sedji's  band,  which 
readily  undertook  and  executed  the  task  of  rescuing  the  Brahmins 
from  their  depredations.  Aware  that  they  would  be  renewed,  they 
offered  S^6ji  lands  to  settle  amongst  them,  which  were  readily 
accepted ;  and  here  he  had  a  son  by  the  Solankhani,  to  whom  be 
gave  the  name  of  Asot'hama.  With  her,  it  is  recorded,  the  sugges- 
tion originated  to  make  himself  lord  of  Falli  ;  and  it  affords  another 
example  of  the  disregard  of  the  early  Bajpoots  for  the  sacred  order, 
that  on  the  Holi,  or  '  Saturnalia,*  he  found  an  opportunity  to  "  ohtavn 
''  land"  putting  to  death  the  heads  of  this  community,  and  adding 
the  district  to  his  conquests.  Se6ji  outlived  his  treachery  only 
twelve  months,  leaving  his  acquisitions  as  a  nucleus  for  further 
additions  to  his  children.  He  nad  three  sons,  Asot'hama,  Soning, 
and  AjmaL 

One  of  the  chronicles  asserts  that  it  was  Asot'hama,  the  successor 
of  Sedji,  who  conquered  "  the  land  of  Kh6r"  from  the  Gohils.  By 
the  same  species  of  treachery  by  which  his  father  attained  Palli,  he 
lent  his  aid  to  establish  his  brother  Soning  in  Eedur.  This  small 
principality,  on  the  frontiers  of  Guzzerat,  then  appertained,  as  did 
Mehwo,  to  the  Dabey  race ;  and  it  was  during  the  maa^um,  or  period 
of  mourning  for  one  of  its  princes,  that  the  young  Rahtore  chose  to 
obtain  a  new  settlement.  His  descendants  are  distinguished  as  the 
Hatondia  Rahtpres.  The  third  brother,  Uja,  carried  his  forays  as  far  as 
the  extremity  of  the  Saurashtra  peninsula,  where  he  decapitated 
Beekumsi,  the  Chawara  chieftain  of  Okamundala,:^  and  established 
himself.  From  this  act  his  branch  became  known  as  the  "  Badlvail  ;"§ 
and  the  Badhails  are  still  in  considerable  number  in  that  furthest 
track  of  ancient  Hinduism  called  the  "  World's  End." 

Asot'hama  died,  leaving  eight  sons,  who  became  the  heads  of  clans, 
viz,,  Doohur,  Jopsi,  Khimpsao,  Bhopsoo,  Dhandul,  Jaitmal,  Bandur, 

^ . 

*  The  Dabey  was  one  of  the  thirty-six  royal  races  ;  and  this  is  almost  the 
last  mention  of  their  holding  independent  possessions.    See  VoL  I,  p.  106. 

t  In  my  last  journey  throufiph  these  regions,  I  visited  the  chief  of  the  Gohils 
at  Bhaonuggur,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  I  transcribed  their  defective  annals, 
which  trace  their  migration  from  "  Kh6rdhur,"  but  in  absolute  ignorance  where 
it  is  !  See  Vol.  I,  p.  104. 

t  On  the  western  coast  of  the  Saurashtra  peninsula. 

§  From  bhada,  *  to  slay.' 
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and  Oohur ;  of  which,  four,  Doohur,  Dhandul,  Jaitmal,  and  Qohur, 
are  yet  known. 

Doohur  succeeded  Asot'hama.  He  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
recover  Canouj ;  and  then  attempted  to  wrest  Mundoi-e  from  the 
Purihars,  but  "  watered  their  lands  with  his  blood."  He  left  seven 
sons,  viz,,  Baepal,  Keerutpal,  Behur,  Peetul,  Joogail,  Daloo,  and  Begur. 

Raepal  succeeded,  and  revenged  the  death  of  his  father,  slaying 
the  Purihar  of  Mundore,  of  which  he  even  obtained  temporary 
possession.  He  had  a  progeny  of  thirteen  sons,  who  rapidly  spread 
their  issue  over  these  regions.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eanhul, 
whose  successor  was  his  son  Jalhun ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Chado,  whose  successor  was  his  son  Theedo.  All  these  carried  on  a 
desperate  warfare  with,  and  made  conquests  from,  their  neighbours. 
Chado  and  Theedo  are  mentioned  as  very  troublesome  neighbours  in 
the  annals  of  the  Bhattis  of  Jessulmer,  who  were  compelled 
to  carry  the  war  against  them  into  the  "  land  of  Kher."  Eao 
Theedo  took  the  rich  district  of  Beenmahl  from  the  Sonigurra,  and 
made  other  additions  to  his  temtory  from  the  Deoras  and  Balechas. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Siluk  or  Silko.  His  issue,  the  Silkawuta,  now 
Bhomias,  are  yet  numerous  both  in  Mehwo  and  Bardurro.  Silko 
was  succeeded  bv  his  son  Beerumdeo,  who  attacked  the  Johysus  of 
the  north,  and  fell  in  battle.  His  descendants,  styled  Beerumote  and 
BeejavnU,  from  another  son  Beejo,  are  numerous  at  Saitroo,  Sewanoh, 
and  Daichoo.  Beerumdeo  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Chonda,  an 
important  name  in  the  annals  of  the  Bahtores.  Hitherto  they  had 
attracted  notice  by  their  valour  and  their  raids,  whenever  there  was 
a  prospect  of  success ;  but  they  had  so  multiplied  in  eleven  genera- 
tions, tbat  they  now  essayed  a  higher  flight  Collecting  all  the 
branches  bearing  the  name  of  Bahtore,  Chonda  assaulted  Mundore, 
slew  the  Purihar  prince,  and  planted  the  banners  '  of  Canouj  on  the 
ancient  capital  of  Maroo. 

So  fluctuating  are  the  fortunes  of  the  daring  Eajpoot,  ever  courting 
distinction  and  coveting  bhom,  '  land,'  that  but  a  short  time  before 
this  success,  Chonda  had  been  expelled  from  all  the  lands  acquired 
by  his  ancestors,  and  was  indebted  to  the  hospitality  of  a  bard  of  the 
Charun  tribe,  at  Ealoo ;  and  they  yet  circulate  the  cavit,  or  quatrain^ 
made  by  him  when,  in  the  days  of  his  greatness,  he  came  and  was 
refused  admittance  to  ^  the  lord  of  Mundore ;"  he  took  post  under 
the  balcony,  and  improvised  a  stanza,  reminding  him  of  the  Charun 
of  Kaloo :  "  Chcmda  nukyn  aw4  ch{t%  Ka£chuT  KaZbo  tiuTia  ? 
"  Bhoop  Vhyo  Vhy-Vhit%,  Mundawur  ra  maled  T  "  Does  not  Chonda 
"  remember  the  porridge  of  E^oo,  now  that  the  lord  of  the  land 
"  looks  BO  terrific  from  his  balcony  of  Mundawur  ?"  Once  established 
in  Mundore,  he  ventured  to  assault  the  imperial  garrison  of  Nagore. 
Here  he  was  also  successful.  Thence  he  carried  his  arms  south,  and 
placed  his  garrison  in  Nadole,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Godwar. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  the  Purihar  prince,*  who  had  the  satisfac- 

*  He  was  of  the  Etndo  branch  of  the  Forihars,  and  his  daughter  is  called 
the  *  Emdovatni." 
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tion  to  see  his  grandson  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Mundore.  Chonda 
was  blessed  with  a  progeny  of  fourteen  sons,  growing  up  to'manhood 
around  him.  Their  names  were  Rinrn/uZ*  Sutto,  Rindheer^  Iriii- 
kowaX,-f  Poonja,  Bheem,  Kana,  Ujo,  Ramdeo,  Beejo,  Sehesmul,  Bagh, 
Loombo,  Seoraj. 

Chonda  had  also  one  daughter  named  Hansa,  married  to  Lakha 
Rana  of  M^war,  whose  son  was  the  celebrated  Koombho.  It  was 
this  marriage  which  caused  that  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Mdwai', 
which  had  such  fatal  results  to  both  states.^ 

The  feud  between  his  fourth  son,  Irinkowal,  and  the  Bhatti  prince 
of  Poogul,  being  deemed  singularly  illustrative  of  the  Rajpoot 
character^  has  been  extracted  from  the  annals  of  Jessulmdr,  in 
another  part  of  this  work.§  The  Rahtore  chronicler  does  not  enter 
into  details,  but  merely  states  the  result,  as  ultimately  involving  the 
death  of  Chonda — ^simply  that  "  he  was  slain  at  Nagore  with  one 
"  thousand  Rajpoots ;"  and  it  is  to  the  chix)nicles  of  Jessulmdr  we  are 
indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  manner.  Chonda  acceded  in  S. 
1438  (A.D.  1382),  and  was  slain  in  S.  1465. 

Rinmul  succeeded.  His  mother  was  of  the  Oohil  tribe.  In 
stature  he  was  almost  gigantic,  and  was  the  most  athletic  of  ail  the 
athletes  of  his  nation.  With  iiie  death  of  Chonda,  Nagore  was  again 
lost  to  the  Rahtores.  Rana  Lakha  presented  Rinmul  with  the 
township  of  Durlo  and  forty  villages  upon  his  sister's  marriage,  when 
he  almost  resided  at  Cheetore,  and  was  considered  by  the  Rana  as 
the  first  of  his  chiefs.  With  the  forces  of  Mdwar  added  to  his  own, 
under  pretence  of  conveying  a  daughter  to  the  viceroy  of  Ajmer,  he 
introduced  his  adherents  into  that  renowned  fortress,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Chohans,  putting  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  and  thus 
restored  it  to  Me  war.  Khemsi  Pancholi,  the  adviser  of  this  measure, 
was  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  the  township  of  Eadtoh,  then  lately 
captured  from  the  Eaim-Eh^nis.  Rinmul  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Gya,  and  paid  the  tax  exacted  for  aU  the  pilgrims  then  assembled. 

The  bard  seldom  intrudes  the  relation  of  civil  affairs  into  his  page, 
and  when  he  does,  it  is  incidentally.  It  would  be  folly  to  suppose 
that  the  princes  of  Maroo  had  no  legislative  recorders ;  but  with 
these  the  poet  had  no  bond  of  union.  He,  however,  condescends  to 
inform  us  of  an  important  measure  of  Rao  Rinmul,  namely,  that 
he  equalized  the  weights  and  measures  throughout  his  dominions, 
which  he  divided  as  at  present  The  last  act  of  Rinmul,  in  treach- 
erously attempting  to  usurp  the  throne  of  the  infant  Rana  of  Mewar, 
was  deservedly  punished,  and  he  was  slain  by  the  faithful  Chonda, 
as  related  in  the  annals  of  that  state.||  This  feud  originated  the  line 
of  demarcation  of  the  two  states,ir  and  which  remained  unaltered 

*  The  descendants  of  those  whose  names  are  in  italics  stiU  exi«t 
t  This  is  the  prince  mentioned  in  the  extraordinary  feud  related  (voLi,  p. 
539)  from  the  annals  of  Jessulm^r.  Incidentally,  we  have  frequent  synchronismfl 
in  the  annals  of  these  states,  which,  however  alight,  are  of  high  import 
t  See  Vol.  I,  p.  231.  §  Page  539,  ||  Page  235.  1  Pag©  237. 
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until  recent  times,  when  Marwar  at  length  touched  the  Aravulli. 
Rap  Rinmul  left  twenty-four  sons,  whose  issue,  and  that  of  his 
eldest  son,  Joda,  form  flie  great  vassalage  of  Marwar.  For  this 
reason,  however  barren  is  a  mere  catalogue  of  names,  it  is  of  the 
ntmost  value  to  those  who  desire  to  see  the  growth  of  the  frh^age 
of  such  a  community* 


Names. 

1.  Joda  (sacceeded)— 

2.  Kandul | 


Clans. 

Joda. 

Kandulote,  conquered 
lands  in 


Chieftainships  or  Fiefs. 


\  Blkan^r. 


3.  Champa 


Champawut 


4.  AkMraj 

had  seven  sons 
1st  Koompo 

5.  Mandlo 

6.  Patta 

7.  Lakha   

a  Bala  

9.  Jaltmul 

10.  Knmo   • 

11.  Boopa    

12.  Nathoo 

13.  Doongra    

14.  Sanda    

15.  Mando  • 

la  Biroo 

17.  Jagmal 

18.  Hampo 

19.  Sakto    

20.  Kerimchnnd    ••< 

21.  Urival   

22.Ketai 

2a  Sutrosal    

24.  Tezmal 


Koompawut 


Mandlote  — 

Fattawut  — 

Lakhawut 

Balawut    — 

Jaitmulote 

Knmote    ••• 

Koopawut 

Natnawut 

Doongerote 

Sandawnt 

Mandnote 

Birote  

Jugmalote 
Hampawnt 
Saktawut  - 


TAhwa,  KaAtoh,    Palri,    Hur- 

<     sola,  Rohit,  Jawtda,  Sutlana, 

(     Singari. 
Asope^  Kuntaleo,  Chundawul, 
Simari,    Kharlo,    Hursore, 
Bulloo,  Bajoria,  Soorpoora, 
Dewureo, 
Saroonda. 

( Kumichari,  Baroh,  and  Des- 

(     nokh.t 

Dhoonara. 

Palasni 

Loonawas. 

Chooteela. 

Bikan^r. 


Urivalote .. 
•  Ketsiote    •• 
Sutrosalote 
Tezmalote 


Estates  not  mentioned  ;  their 
descendants  have  become 
dependent  on  the  greater 
chuiships. 


*  It  is  only  by  the  possession  of  such  knowledge,  that  we  can  exercise  with 
jostice  our  right  of  universal  arbitration. 

t  Brave  soldiers^  but,  safe  in  the  deep  sands,  they  refuse  to  serve  except  on 
emeigendes. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Accession  of  Rao  Joda, — Transfers  ike  seat  of  government  from  Mundore  to  the 

new  capital  Jodpoor, — TJie  cavse, — The  Vana-perist^  or  Druids  of  India,^ 

Their  penances. — The  fourteen  sons  of  Joda. — New  settlements  ofSattUmery 

Mairta,   JBikaner. — Joda   dies. — Anecdotes  regarding  him. — His  personal 

appearance. — Rapid  increase  qf  the  Rahtore  race. — Names  of  tribes  displaced 

thereby. — Accession  of  Raa  SoojoK — First  conflict  of  the  Rahtores  with  the 

Imperialists. — Rape  of  the  Rahtore  virgins  at  Feepar. — GaUantry  ofSooJoh, 

— His  death, — Issue. — Succeeded  by  his  grandson  Rao  Ganga. — His  uncle 

Saga  contests  the  throne. — Obtains  the  aid  of  the  Lodi  Pcudhans. — CivU  War. 

— Saga  slain, — Baber^s  invasion  of  India. — Rana  Sanga  generalissimo  of  the 

Rajpoots. — Rao  Ganga  sends  his  contingent  under  his  grandson  RaemvL — 

Slain  at  Biana. — Death  of  Ganga. — Accession  of  Rao  Maldeo. — Becomes  the 

first  amongst  the  princes  of  Rqfpootana.— Re-conquers^  Nagore  and  AjmJer 

from  the  Lodis,  Jhalore  and  Sewanoh  from  the  Sindhils. — Reduces  the 

rebellious  allodial  vassals. — Conquest  from  Jessulmh; — The  Maldotes. — Takes 

Fokum. — DisTnantles    Saiulmer. — His    numerous  public  works. — Cantons 

belonging  to  Marwar  enumerated. — Maldeo  resumes  several  of  the  great  estates. 

— Makes  a  scale  of  rank  hereditary  in  the  line  of  Joda. — Period  favourable 

to  Maided s  consolidation  of  his  power. — His  inhospitality  to   the  Emperor 

Hemayoon. — Shere  Shah  invades  Marwar. — Maldeo  meets  him» — Danger  of 

the  Imperial  army. — Saved  by  stratagem  from  destruction. — Rahtore  army 

retreats. — Devotion  of  the  two  chi^  clans. — Their  destruction. — Akber  invades 

Marwar. — Takez  Mairta  and  Nagore. — Confers  them  on  Roe  Sing  ofBikanih'. 

— Maldeo  sends  his  second  son  to  Akber's  court, — Reused  to  pay  homage  in 

person. — The  emperor  gives  the  firman  ofJodpoor  to  Rae  Sing. — Rao  Maldeo 

besieged  by  Akber. — D^ends  Jodpoor. — Sends  his  son  Oodi  Sing  to  Akber. — 

His  reception. — Receives  the  title  of  Raja. — Chundersht  maintains  Rahtore 

independeTice. — Retires  to  Sewanoh. — Besieged^  and  slain. — His  sons. — Maldeo 

witnesses  the  stUjection  of  his  kingdom^ — His  death. — His  twelve  sons. 

Joda  was  bom  at  Dunlo,  the  appanage  of  his  father  in  M^war, 
in  the  month  Bysak,  S.  1484.  In  1511  he  obtained  Sojut,  and 
in  the  month  Jait,  1515  (A.D.  1459),  laid  the  foundation  of  Jodpoor, 
to  which  he  transferred  the  seat  of  government  from  Mundore. 
With  the  superstitious  Rajpoot,  as  with  the  ancient  Roman, 
every  event  being  decided  by  the  omen  or  the  au^ur,  it  would  be 
contrary  to  rule  if  so  important  an  occasion  as  the  change  of  capital, 
and  that  of  an  infant  state,  were  not  marked  by  some  propitious 
prestige,  that  would  justify  the  abandonment  of  a  city  won  by  the 
sword,  and  which  had  been  for  ages  the  capit&l  of  Maroo.  The 
intervention,  in  this  instance,  was  of  a  simple  nature ;  neither  the  flight 
of  birds,  the  lion's  lair,  or  celestial  manifestation ;  but  the  ordinance 
of  an  anchorite,  whose  abode,  apart  from  mankind,  was  a  cleft  of  the 
mountains  of  Bakurcheerea.  But  the  behests  of  such  ascetics  are 
secondary  only  to  those  of  the  divinity,  whose  organs  they  are 
deemed.    Like  the  Druids  of  the  Celts,  the  Yana-perist  Jogi,  from 
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the  glades  of  the  forest  {vana)  or  recess  in  the  rocks  {gopha)^  issue 
their  oracles  to  those  whom  chance  or  design  may  conduct  to  their 
solitary  dwellings.     It  is  not  sui*prising  that  the  mandates  of  such 
beiogs  prove  compulsory  on  the  superstitious  Rajpoot :  we  do  not 
mean  those  squalid  ascetics,  who  wander  about  India,  and  are  objects 
disgusting  to  the  eye ;  but  the  genuine  Jogi^  he  who,  as  the  term 
imports,  mortifies  the  flesh,  till  the  wants  of  humanity  are  restricted 
merely  to  what  suffices  to  unite  matter  with  spirit ;  who  has  studied 
and  comprehended  the  mystic  works,  and  pored  over  the  systems  of 
philosophy,  until  the  full  influence  of  maia  (illusion)  has  perhaps 
unsettled  his  understanding ;  or  whom  the  rules  of  his  sect  have 
condemned  to  penance  and  solitude ;  a  penance  so  severe,  that  we 
remiun  astonished  at  the  perversity  of  reason  which  can  submit  to 
it*    To  these,  the  Druids  of  India,  the  prince  and  the  chieftain 
would  resort  for  instruction.     They  requested   neither  lands  nor 
gold  :  to  them  **  the  boasted  wealth  of  Bokhara"  was  as  a  particle  of 
dust     Such  was  the  ascetic  who  recommended  Joda  to  erect  his 
castle  on  '  the  Hill  of  Strife'  (Jodagir),  hitherto  known  as  Bakur- 
ckeerea,  or '  the  bird's  nest,'  a  projecting  elevation  of  the  same  range 
on  which  Mundore  was  placed,  and  M)out  four  miles  south  of  it. 
Doubtless  its  inaccessible  position  seconded  the  recommendation  of 
the  hermit,  for  its  scarped  summit  renders  it  almost  impregnable, 
while  its  superior  elevation  permits  the  sons  of  Joda  to  command, 
from  the  windows  of  their  palace,  a  range  of  vision  almost  compre- 
hending the  limits  of  their  sway.     In  clear  weather,  they  can  view 
the  smnmits  of  their  southern  barrier,  the  gigantic  Aravulli ;  but  in 
every  other  direction,  it  fades  away  in  the  boundless  expanse  of 
sandy  plains.     Neither  the  founder,  nor  his  monitor,  the  ascetic, 
however,  were  engineers,  and  they  laid  the  foundation  of  this  strong- 
hold without  consideiing  what  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  successful 
defence  was  good  water ;  but  to  prevent  any  slur  on  the  memory  of 
Joda,  they  throw  the  blame  of  this  defect  on  the  hermit.    Joda's 
engineer,  in  tracing  the  line  of  cireumvallation,  found  it  necessary  to 
include  the  spot  dhosen  as  his  hermitage,  and  his  remonstrance  for 
nndisturbed  possession  was  treated  with  neglect ;  whether  by  the 
prince  as  well  as  the  chief  architect,  the  legend  says  not     The 
incensed  Jogi  pronounced  an  imprecation,  that  the  new  castle  should 

*  We  have  seen  one  of  these  olgects,  self-condemned  never  to  lie  down 
daring  forty  years,  and  there  remained  but  three  to  complete  the  term.    He 
had  travelled  much,  was  intelligent  and  learned,  but  far  from  having  contracted 
the  moroseness  of  the  recluse,  there  was  a  benignity  of  mien,  and  a  suavity  and 
simplicity  of  manner  in  him,  quite  enchanting.   He  teJked  of  his  penance  with 
no  vain-glory,  and  of  its  approaching  term  wiwout  any  sensation.    The  resting 
position  of  this  Druid  (vanorperm)  was  by  means  of  a  rope  suspended  from 
the  bough  of  a  tree,  in  the  manner  of  a  swing,  having  a  cross-bar,  on  which  he 
redined.    The  first  years  of  this  penance,  he  says,  were  dreadfully  pkinioi ; 
swollen  limbs  affected  him  to  that  degree,  that  he  expected  de^iVU  <  Wt  this 
impression  had  long  since  worn  off.    **  Even  in  this,  is  ther^  ^j:  ^  vanity," 
and  it  would  be  a  nice  ]K>int  to  determine  whether  the  homage      t  <<v^'i^  ^^  . 
approbation  of  the  Divinity,  most  sustains  the  energies  under  ^*' v  ftPV'^^ 
discipline.  \xvO>^ 


\ 
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possess  only  brackish  water,  and  all  the  effoi-ts  made  by  succeeding 
princes  to  obtain  a  better  quality,  by  blasting  the  rock,  have  failed. 
The  memory  of  the  Jogi  is  sanctified,  thou^  his  anger  compelled 
them  to  construct  an  apparatus,  whereby  water  for  the  supply  of 
the  garrison  is  elevated  from  a  small  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
which,  being  entirely  commanded  from  the  walls,  an  assailant  would 
find  difficult  to  cut  off.  This  was  the  third  grand  event  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Rahtores,  from  the  settlement  of  Sedji.* 

Such  was  the  abundant  progeny  of  these  princes,  that  the  limits 
of  their  conquests  soon  be^me  too  contracted.  The  issue  of  the 
three  last  princes,  viz.,  the  fourteen  sons  of  Chonda,  the  twenty-four 
of  Rinmul,  and  fourteen  of  Joda,  had  already  apportioned  amongst 
them  the  best  lands  of  the  country,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
conquer  "  fresh  fields  in  which  to  sow  the  Bahtore  seed." 

Joda  had  fourteen  sons,  viz.  .- 
Names  of  Chiefs.  Clans.      Fiefs  or  Chieftainships.       Remarks. 

1.  Santul,  or  Satil    Satulm^r    Three  coss  from  PokuriL 

2.  Soojoh  (Sooraj)    Succeeded  Joda. 

3.  Qomoh No  issue. 

'Doodoh  took  Sambhur 

from  the  Chohans.  He 
had  one  son,  Beenun, 

4.  Doodoh  Mairtea. Mairta    ^   whose  two  sons.  Jeimul 

and  Jugmal,  founded 
the  clans  Jeimulote  and 
Jugmalote. 

5.  Birsing    Birsingate  •••    Nolai  In  Malwa. 

6.  Beeko  Beekaet Beekan^r    Independent  state. 

7.  Bharmul Bharmulote..    Bai  Bhilara    ...  

8.  Seong  Seorajote    *..    Dhoonara  On  the  Loom. 

9.  Kurmsi    Kunnsote  •..    Eewnsir 

10,  Raemul    Raemulote...  

11.  Samutsi  Samuts^ote ..    Dawaroh 


12.  Beeda  Beedawut  ...    Beedavati  In  Nagore  district 

13.  Bunhur    )  Clans  and  fiefs  not  men- 

14.  Neembo  J    tioned. 

The  eldest  son,  Santul,  born  of  a  female  of  Boondf,  established 
himself  in  the  north-west  corner,  on  the  lands  of  the  Bhattis,  and 
built  a  fort,  which  he  called  Satulm^r,  about  five  miles  from  Fokum. 
fie  was  killed  in  action  by  a  Khan  of  the  Sahr&es  (the  Saracens  of 
the  Indian  desert),  whom  he  also  slew.  His  ashes  were  burnt  at 
Kusmoh,  and  an  altar  was  raised  over  them,  where  seven  of  his 
wives  became  suttees. 

The  fourth  son,  Doodoh,  established  himself  on  the  plains  of  Mairta, 
and  his  clan,  the  Mairtea,  is  numerous,  and  has  always  sustained  the 

*  Falli  did  not  remain  to  S66ji's  descendants^  when  they  went  westward 
and  settled  on  the  Looni  :  the  Seesodias  took  it  with  other  lands  from  the 
Punhar  of  Mundore.  It  was  the  feud  already  adverted  to  with  M^war  which 
obtained  for  him  the  fertile  districts  of  Falli  and  Sojut,  by  which  his  territories 
At  length  touched  the  Aravulli,  and  the  fears  of  the  assassin  of  Rana  Koombho 
made  his  parricidal  son  relinquish  the  provinces  of  Sambhur  and  Ajm6r. — 
See  VoL  I,  p.  243. 
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reputation  of  being  the  "  first  swords"  of  Maroo.  His  daughter  was 
the  celebrated  Meera  Bae,  wife  of  Rana  Khoombo,*  and  he  was  the 
grandsire  of  the  heroic  Jeimul,  who  defended  Cheetore  against  Akber, 
and  whose  descendant,  Jeyt  Sing  of  Bednore,  is  still  one  of  the 
sixteen  chief  vassals  of  the  Oodipoor  coui-t. 

The  sixth  son,  Beeko,  followed  the  path  already  trod  by  his  uncle 
Eandul,  with  whom  he  united,  and  conquered  the  tracts  possessed  by 
the  six  Jit  communities.  He  erected  a  city,  which  he  called  after 
himself  Beekaner,  or  Bikaner. 

Joda  outlived  the  foundation  of  his  new  capital  thirty  years,  and 
beheld  his  sons  and  grandsons  rapidly  peopling  and  subjugating  the 
regions  of  Maroo.  In  S.  1545,  aged  sixty-one,  he  departed  this  life, 
and  his  ashes  were  housed  with  those  of  his  fathers,  in  the  ancestral 
abode  of  Mundore.  This  prince,  the  second  founder  of  his  race  in 
these  regions,  was  mainly  indebted  to  the  adversities  of  early 
life  for  the  prosperity  his  later  years  enjoyed ;  they  led  him  to 
the  discovery  of  worth  in  the  more  ancient,  but  neglected,  allodial 
proprietors  displaced  by  his  ancestors,  and  driven  into  the  least 
accessible  regions  of  the  desert.  It  was  by  their  aid  he  was  enabled 
to  redeem  Mundore,  when  expelled  by  the  Gehlotes,  and  he  nobly 
preserved  the  remembrance  thereof  in  the  day  of  his  prosperity. 
The  warriors  whose  forms  are  sculptured  from  the  living  rock  at 
Mandore,  owe  the  perpetuity  of  their  fame  to  the  gratitude  of  Joda ; 
through  them  he  not  only  recovered,  but  enlarged  his  dominions.-t- 
In  less  than  three  centuries  after  their  migration  from  Canouj,  the 
Bahtores,  the  issue  of  S^ji,  spread  over  a  surface  of  four  degrees  of 
longitude  and  the  same  extent  of  latitude,  or  nearly  80,000  miles 
sqaare,  and  they  amount  at  this  day,  in  spite  of  the  havoc  occasioned 
by  perpetual  wars  and  famine,  to  500,000  souls.  While  we  thus 
contemplate  the  renovation  of  the  Bahtore  race,  from  a  single  scion 
of  that  magnificent  tree,  whose  branches  once  overshadowed  the 
plains  of  Ganga,  let  us  withdraw  from  oblivion  some  of  the  many 
noble  names  they  displaced,  which  now  live  only  in  the  poet's  page. 
Well  may  the  Rajpoot  repeat  theever-recurringsimile,  "All  is  unstable ; 
"  life  is  like  the  scintillation  of  the  fire-fly ;  house  and  land  will 
"  depart,  but  a  good  name  will  last  for  ever  !"  What  a  list  of  noble 
tribes  could  we  enumerate  now  erased  from  independent  existence 
by  the  successes  of  "  the  children  of  Seva"  {Seva-p^tra) ! J  Puriharas, 
Eendos,  Sanklas,  Chohans,  Gohils,  Dabeys,  Sindhils,  Mohils,  Soni- 
gurras,  Cattis,  Jits,  Uools,  &;c.,  and  the  few  who  still  exist  only  as 
retainers  of  the  Rahtore. 

Soojoh§  (Soorajmul)  succeeded,  and  occupied  the  gadi  of  Joda 
during  twenty-seven  years,  and  had  at  least  the  merit  of  adding  to 
the  stock  of  S^ji. 


*  See  Vol.  I,  p.  243.  t  See  VoL  I,  n.  ^«4, 

X  S^ji  IB  the  Bhaka  for  Seva ;— the^t  is  merely  an  adjunct  of  >?LrteC^ 
§  One  of  the  chronicles  makes  Satil  occupy  the  gadi  after  Jo<i^^^^>!^(i^\\ureQ 
years ;  but  this  appears  a  mistakes-he  was  killed  in  defending  ^H  d^^t. 
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The  contentions  for  empire,  daring  the  vacillating  dynasty  of  the 
Lodi  kings  of  Dehli,  preserved  the  sterile  lands  of  Maroo  from  their 
cupidity ;  and  a  second  dynasty,  the  Shere-shahi,  intervened  ere  '  iJie 
sons  of  Joda'  were  summoned  to  measure  swords  with  the  Impe- 
rialists. But  in  S.  1572  (A,D.  1516),  a  desultory  band  of  Pat'hans 
made  an  incursion  during  the  fair  of  the  Teej,*  held  at  the  town 
of  Peepar,  and  carried  off  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  maidens 
of  Maroo.  The  tidings  of  the  rape  of  the  virgin  Rajpootnis 
were  conveyed  to  Soojoh,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  such 
vassals  as  were  in  attendance,  and  pursued,  overtook  and  redeemed 
them,  with  the  loss  of  his  own  life,  but  not  without  a  full  measure 
of  vengeance  against  the  "  northern  barbarian."  The  subject  is  one 
chosen  by  the  itinerant  minstrel  of  Maroo,  who,  at  the  fair  of  the 
Teej,  still  sings  the  rape  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  virgins  of 
Peepar,  and  their  rescue  by  their  cavalier  prince  at  the  price  of  his 
own  blood. 

Soojoh  had  five  sons,  viz.,  1,  Bhago,  who  died  in  non-age  :  his  son 
Ganga  succeeded  to  the  throne.  2,  Oodoh,  who  had  eleven  sons  : 
they  formed  the  clan.  Oodawut,  whose  chief  fiefs  are  Neemaj,  Jytarun, 
Goondoche,  Biratea,  Raepoor,  &c.,  besides  places  in  Mewar.  3,  Saga, 
from  whom  descended  the  clan  Sagawut ;  located  at  Burwoh.  4, 
Priag,  who  originated  the  Priagote  clan.  5,  Beerumdeo,  whose  son, 
Naroo,  receives  divine  honours  as  the  p&tra  of  Maroo,  and  whose 
statue  is  worshipped  at  Sojut.  His  descendants  are  styled  Narawut 
Joda,  of  whom  a  branch  is  established  at  Puchpahar,  in  Harouti. 

Ganga,  grandson  of  Soojoh,  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  S.  1572 
(A.D.  1516) ;  but  his  uncle.  Saga,  determined  to  contest  his  right  to 
the  gadi,  invited  the  aid  of  Dowlut  Khan  Lodi,  who  had  recently- 
expelled  the  Rahtores  from  Nagore.  With  this  auxiliary  a  civil 
strife  commenced,  and  the  sons  of  Joda  were  marshalled  against  each 
other.  Ganga,  confiding  in  the  rectitude  of  his  cause,  and  reckoning 
upon  the  support  of  the  best  swords  of  Maroo,  spumed  the  offer  of 
compromise  made  by  the  Pat'han,  of  a  partition  of  its  lands  between 
the  claimants,  and  gave  battle,  in  which  his  uncle  Saga  was  slain, 
and  his  auxiliary,  Dowlut  Khan,  ignominiously  defeated. 

Twelve  years  after  the  accession  of  Ganga^  the  sons  of  Joda  were 
called  on  to  unite  their  forces  to  Mewar  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the 
Moguls  from  Turkistan.  Sanga  Bana,  who  had  resumed  the  station 
of  his  ancestors  amongst  the  princes  of  Hind,  led  the  war,  and  the 
king  of  Maroo  deemed  it  no  degradation  to  acknowledge  his  supre- 
macy, and  send  his  quotas  to  fight  under  the  standard  of  M^war, 
whose  chronicles  do  more  justice  to  the  Rahtores  than  those  of  their 
own  bards.  This,  which  was  the  last  confederation  made  by  the 
Bajpoots  for  national  independence,  was  defeated,  as  already  related, 
in  the  fatal  field  of  Biana,  where,  had  treachery  not  aided  the 
intrepid  Baber,  the  Bahtore  sword  would  have  had  its  full  share  in 
rescuing  the  nation  from  the  Mahomedan  yoke.    It  is  sufficient  to 

*  For  a  description  of  this  festival,  see  Vol  I,  p.  497. 
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state  that  a  Rahtore  was  in  the  battle,  to  know  that  he  would  bear 
its  brunt ;  and  although  we  are  ignorant  of  the  actual  position  of  the 
Rana,  we  may  assume  that  their  post  was  in  the  van.  The  young 
prince  Raemul  (grandson  of  Ganga),  with  the  Mairtea  chieftains 
Khartoe  and  Butna>  and  many  others  of  note,  fell  against  the 
Chagitai  on  this  eventful  day. 

Ganga  died*  four  years  after  this  event,  and  was  succeeded  by 

Maldeo  in  S.  1588  (A.D.  1532),  a  name  as  distinguished  as  any  of 
the  noble  princes  in  the  chronicles  of  Maroo.  The  position  of 
Marwar  at  this  period  was  eminently  excellent  for  the  increase  and 
consolidation  of  its  resources.  The  emperor  Baber  found  no  temp- 
tation in  her  sterile  lands  to  divert  him  from  the  rich  plains  of  the 
Ganges,  where  he  had  abundant  occupation ;  and  the  districts  and 
strong-holds  on  the  emperor's  frontier  of  Maroo,  still  held  by  the 
officers  of  the  preceding  dynasty,  were  rapidly  acquired  by  Maldeo, 
who  planted  his  garrisons  in  the  very  heart  of  Dhoonddr.  The 
death  of  Sanga  Bajia,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  house  of  M^war, 
cursed  with  a  succession  of  minor  princes,  and  at  once  beset  by  the 
Moguls  from  the  north,  and  the  kings  of  Guzzerat,  left  Maldeo  to  the 
uncontrolled  exercise  of  his  power,  which,  fike  a  true  Rajpoot,  he 
employed  against  friend  and  foe,  and  became  beyond  a  doubt  the 
first  prince  of  Rajwarra,  or,  in  fact,  as  styled  bv  the  Mahomedan 
historian  Ferishta,  "  the  most  potent  piince  in  Hindustan." 

The  year  of  Maldeo's  installation,  he  redeemed  the  two  most 
important  possessions  of  his  house,  Nagore  and  Ajmer.  In  1596  he 
captured  Jhalore^  Sewanoh,  and  Bhadrajoon  from  the  Sindhils ;  and 
two  years  later  dispossessed  the  sons  of  Beeka  of  supreme  power 
in  Bikan^*.  Mehwo,  and  the  tracts  on  the  Looni,  the  earliest 
possessions  of  his  house,  which  had  thrown  off  all  dependence,  he 
once  more  subjugated,  and  compelled  the  ancient  allodial  tenantry  to 
hold  of  him  in  chief,  and  serve  with  their  quotas.  He  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Bhattis,  and  conquered  Beekumpoor,  where  a  branch  pf 
his  family  remained,  and  ai*e  now  incorporated  with  the  Jessulmer 
state,  and,  under  the  name  of  Maldotes,f  have  the  credit  of  being  the 
most  daring  robbers  of  the  desei*t.  He  even  established  branches  of 
his  family  in  Mewar  and  Dhoonddr,  took,  and  fortified  Chatsoo,  not 
twenty  miles  south  of  the  capital  of  the  Cutchwahas.  He  captured 
and  restored  Serohi  from  the  Deoras,  from  which  house  was  his 
mother.  But  Maldeo  not  only  acquired,  but  determined  to  retain, 
his  conquests,  and  erected  numerous  fortifications  throughout  the 
country.  He  enclosed  the  city  of  Jodpoor  with  a  strong  wall, 
besides  erecting  a  palace^  and  adding  other  works  to  the  fortress. 
The  circumvallations  of  Mairtea  and  its  fort,  which  he  called  Mal- 
kote,  cost  him  £24,000.    He  dismantled  Satulmer,  and  ^^^  ^^^ 

*  The  Yati's  roll,  says  Qanga,  was  poisoned ;  but  this  is  not  c^f^^ii-^nedby  any 
other  authority.  ^WiX^ 

t  Mr.  Elphinstone  apprehended  an  attack  from  the  Maldoi^  iv^"^^^  ^ 

CabuL  ^^0^ 
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materials  fortified  Pokurn,  which  he  took  from  the  Bhattis,  tn^is- 
planting  the  entire   ]>opulation,  which  comprehended  the   richest 
merchants  of  Rajast'han.     He  erected  forts  at  Bhadrajoon,  on  the 
hill  of  Bheemlode,  near  Sewanoh,  at  Goondocbe,  at  Reeafa,  Peepar, 
and  Dhoonara.    He  made  the  Koondulkote  at  Sewanoh,  and  greatly 
added  to  that  of  Filodi,  first  made  by  Hamira  Nirawut.     He  also 
erected  that  bastion  in  Gurh  Beetli  (the  citadel  of  Ajm^r)  called  the 
Kote-boorj,  and  shewed  his  skill  in  hydmulics  by  the  construction 
of  a  wheel  to  bring  water  into  the  fort     The  chronicler  adds,  that 
"  by  the  wealth  of  Sambur,"  meaning  the  resources  of  this  salt  lake, 
he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  these  works,  and  furnishes  a  list  of 
the  possessions  of  Jodpoor  at  this  period,  which  we  cannot  exclude : 
Sojut,  Sambur,  Mairtea,  Khatah,  Bednore,  Ladnoo,  Raepoor,  Bhad- 
rajoon, Nagore,  Sewanoh,  Lohagurh,  Jykulgurh,  Blkan^r,  Beenmahl, 
Pokurn,  Barmair,  Eusoli,  Rewasso,  Jajawur,  Jhalore,  Baoli,  Mular, 
Nadole,   Filodi,  Sanchore,  Deedwana,  Chatsoo,  Lowain,    Mulama, 
Deorah,  Futtehpoor,  Umursir,  Khawur,  Baniapoor,  Tonk,  Thoda^ 
Ajmer,  Jehajpoor  and  Pramar-ca-Oodipoor  (in  Shekhavati)  ;  in  all 
thirty-eight  districts,  several  of  whicn,  as  Jhalore,  Ajm^r,  Tonk, 
Thoda  and  Bednore,  comprehended  each  three  hundred  and  sixty 
townships,  and  there  were  none  which  did  not  number  eighty.    But 
of  those  enumerated  in  Dhoonddr,  as  Chatsoo,  Lowain,  Tonk,  Thoda, 
and  Jehajpoor  in  M^war,  the  possession  was  but  transient ;  and 
although  Bednore,  and  its  three  hundred  and  sixty  townships,  were 
peopled  by  Bahtores,  they  were  the  descendants  of  the  Mairteas 
under  Jeimul,  who  became  one  of  the  great  vassals  of  Mewar,  and 
would,  in  its  defence,  at  all  times  draw  their  swords  against  the  land 
which  gave  them  birth.*    This  branch  of  the  house  of  Joda  had  for 
some  time  been  too  powerful  for  subjects,  and  Mairtea  was  resumed. 
To  this  act  Mewar  was  indebted  for  the  services  of  this  heroic  chief. 
At  the  same  time,  the  growing  power  of  others  of  the  great  vassalage 
of  Marwar  was  checked  by  resumptions,  when  Jytarun  from  the 
Oodawuts,  and  several  other  fiefs,  were  added  to  the  fisc.     The 
feudal  allotments  had  never  been  regulated,  but  went  on  increasing 
with  the  energies  of  the  state,  and  the  progeny  of  its  princes,  each 
having  on  his  birth  an  appanage  assigned  to  him,  until  the  whole 
land  of  Maroo  was  split  into  innumerable  portions.     Maldeo  saw 
the  necessity  for  checking  this  subdivision,  and  he  created  a  grada- 
tion of  ranks,  and  established  its  perpetuity  in  certain  branches  of 
the  sons  of  Rinmul  and  Joda,  which  has  never  been  altered. 

Ten  years  of  undisturbed  possession  were  granted  Maldeo  to 
perfect  his  designs,  ere  his  cares  were  diverted  from  these  to  his 
own  defence.  Baber,  the  founder  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  was  dead, 
and  his  son  and  successor  had  been  driven  from  his  newly-conquered 
throne  by  his  provincial  lieutenant,  Shere  Shah :  so  rapidly  do 
revolutions  crowd  upon  each  other  where  the  sword  is  the  universal 

*  Such  is  the  B^i)Oot's  notion  of  moamdhermaj  or  "  fideUty  to  him  whose 
"  salt  they  eat/'  their  immediate  lord,  even  against  their  king. 
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arbitrator.  We  have  elsewhere  related  that  the  fugitive  monarch 
sought  the  protection  of  Maideo,  and  we  stigmatized  his  conduct  aa 
unoational ;  but  we  omitted  to  state  that  Maideo,  then  heir-apparent, 
lost  his  eldest,  perhaps  then  only  son  Baemul  in  the  battle  of  Biana, 
who  led  the  aid  of  Marwar  on  that  memorable  day,  and  consequently 
the  name  of  Chagitai,  whether  in  fortune  or  in  flight,  had  no  great 
claims  to  his  regard.  But  little  did  Maideo  dream  how  closely  the 
fortunes  of  his  house  would  be  linked  with  those  of  the  fugitive 
Hemayoon,  and  that  the  infant  Akb^r,  born  in  this  emergency,  was 
destined  to  revenge  this  breach  of  hospitality.  Still  less  could  the 
proud  Rahtore,  who  traced  his  ancestry  on  the  throne  of  Canouj  one 
thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  the  "  barbarian"  of  Ferghana, 
deem  it  within  the  range  of  probability,  that  he  should  receive 
honours  at  such  hands,  or  that  the  first  title  of  Raja,  Rajeawar,  or 
'  raja,  lord  of  rajas,'  would  be  conferred  on  his  own  son  by  this  infant, 
then  rearing  amidst  the  sand-hills  at  the  extremity  of  his  desert 
dominion !  It  is  curious  to  indulge  in  the  speculative  inquiry, 
whether,  when  the  great  Akbdr  girded  Oodi  Sing  with  the  sword  of 
honour,  and  marked  his  forehead  with  the  unguent  of  Raja-shah,  he 
brought  to  mind  the  conduct  of  Maideo,  which  doomed  his  birth  to 
take  place  in  the  dismal  castle  of  Amerkote,  instead  of  in  the 
splendid  halls  of  Dehli. 

Maideo  derived  no  advantage  from  his  inhospitality ;  for  whether  the 
usurper  deemed  his  exertions  insufficient  to  secure  the  royal  fugitive, 
or  felt  his  own  power  insecure  with  so  potent  a  neighbour,  he  led  an 
army  of  eighty  thousand  men  into  Marwar.  Maideo  allowed  them 
to  advance,  and  formed  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  Rajpoots  to  oppose 
him.  The  judgment  and  caution  he  exercised  were  so  great,  that 
Shere  Shah,  wdl  versed  in  the  art  of  war,  was  obliged  to  fortify  his 
camp  at  every  step.  Instead  of  an  easy  conquest,  he  soon  repented 
of  his  rashness  when  the  admirable  dispositions  of  the  Rajpoots  made 
him  dread  an  action,  and  from  a  position  whence  he  found  it  impos- 
fiible  to  retreat.  For  a  month  the  armies  lay  in  sight  of  each  other, 
eveiy  day  the  king's  situation  becoming  more  critical,  and  from  which 
he  saw  not  the  slightest  chance  of  extrication.  In  this  exigence  he 
had  recourse  to  one  of  those  stratagems  which  have  often  operated 
successfully  on  the  Rajpoot,  by  sowing  distrust  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
fidelity  of  his  vassals.  He  penned  a  letter,  as  if  in  correspondence 
with  them,  which  he  contrived  to  have  dropped,  as  by  accident,  by 
a  messenger  sent  to  negotiate.  Perhaps  the  severity  of  the  resump« 
tioDs  of  estates  seconded  this  scheme  of  Shere  Shah  ;  for  when  the 
stipulated  period  for  the  attack  had  aiTived,  the  Raja  countermanded 
it  The  reasons  for  this  conduct,  when  success  was  apparent,  were 
soon  propagated ;  when  one  or  two  of  the  great  leaders,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  their  groundlessness,  gave  an  instance  of  that  devotion 
with  which  the  annals  of  these  states  abound.  At  the  head  of 
twelve  thousand,  they  attacked  and  forced  the  imperial  entrenched 
camp,  carrying  destruction  even  to  the  quarters  of  the  eiiapeTOT ;  but 
multitudes  prevailed,  and  the  patriotic  clans  were  almost  a^^j^Uate<l* 
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Maldeo,  when  too  late,  saw  through  the  stratagem  which  had  made 
him  doubt  the  loyalty  of  his  vassals.  Superstition,  and  the  reproaches 
of  his  chieftains  for  his  unworthy  suspicions,  did  the  rest ;  and  this 
first  lev4e  en  masse  of  the  descendants  of  Sd6ji,  arrayed  in  defence 
of  their  national  liberties,  was  defeated.  With  justice  did  the  usurper 
pay  homage  to  their  gallantry,  when  he  exclaimed,  on  his  deliverance 
from  this  peril,  "  he  had  nearly  lost  the  empire  of  Hindust'han  for 
"  a  handful  of  barley."* 

Maldeo  was  destined  to  outlive  the  Shere-shahi  dynasty,  and  to  see 
the  imperial  crown  of  India  once  more  encircle  the  brows  of  the 
fugitive  Hemayoon.f  It  had  been  well  for  the  Rahtores  had  his 
years  been  lengthened ;  for  his  mild  disposition  and  natural  indolence 
of  character  gave  them  some  chance  that  these  qualities  would  be 
their  best  advocate.  But  he  did  not  long  survive  the  restoration. 
Whether  the  mother  of  his  successor,  prince  Akber,  not  yet  fifteen, 
stimulated  by  the  recollection  of  her  misfortunes,  nursed  his  young 
animosity  against  Maldeo  for  the  miseries  of  Amerkote,  or  whether 
it  was  merely  an  act  of  cautionarj'  policy  to  curb  the  Rajpoot  power, 
which  was  inconsistent  with  his  own,  in  S.  1617  (A.D.  1561)  he 
invaded  Marwar,  and  laid  siege  to  Malakote  or  Mairtea,  which  he 
took  after  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  defence,  part  of  the  garrison 
cutting  their  way  through  his  host,  and  making  good  their  retreat 
to  their  prince.  The  important  castle  of  Nagore  was  also  captured ; 
and  both  these  strong-holds  and  their  lands  were  conferred  by  Akber 
on  the  younger  branch  of  the  family,  Rae  Sing,  prince  of  Bikaner, 
now  established  in  independence  of  the  parent  state,  Jodpoor. 

In  1625  (A.D.  1569),  Maldeo  succumbed  to  necessity  ;  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  times,  sent  his  second  son,  Chundei*sln,  with  gifts 
to  Akber,  then  at  Ajmer,  which  had  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
monarchy ;  but  Akber  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  disdainful  bearing 
of  the  desert  king,  who  refused  personally  to  pay  his  court,  that  he 
not  only  guaranteed  the  free  possession  of  Bikan6r  to  Rae  Sing,  but 
presented  him  with  i}iQJirmdn  for  Jodpoor  itself,  with  supremacy 
over  his  race.  Chundersen  appears  to  have  possessed  all  the  native 
pride  of  the  Rahtore,  and  to  have  been  prepared  to  contest  his 
country's  independence,  in  spite  of  Akber  and  the  claims  of  his  elder 
brother,  Oodi  Sing,  who  eventually  was  more  supple  in  ingratiating 
himself  into  the  monarch's  favour.  At  the  close  of  life,  the  old  Bao 
had  to  stand  a  siege  in  his  capital,  and  after  a  brave  but  fruitless 
resistance,  was  obliged  to  yield  homage,  and  pay  it  in  the  pei^son 
of  his  son  Oodi  Sing,  who,  attending  with  a  contingent,  was  enrolled 
amongst  the  commanders  of  *  one  thousand ;'  and  shortly  after  was 
invested  with  the  title  of  Moota  Baja,  or  *  the  fat  Raja,'  by  which 
epithet  alone  he  is  designated  in  the  annals  of  that  period. 

*  In  allusion  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil^  as  unfitted  to  produce  richer  grains, 
t  There  is  a  biograpnical  account  of  this  monarch,  dunng  his  exile  in  rersda, 
written  by  his  dhdar,  or  *  cup-bearer,'  in  the  Ubrary  of  Ms^or  W.  Yule,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  which,  when  translated,  will  complete  the  series  of  biograpny  of  the 
members  of  the  house  of  Timour. 
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Chundersen,  with  a  confliderable  number  of  the  brave  vassals  of 
Maroo,  determined  to  cling  to  independence  and  the  rude  fare  of  the 
desert,  rather  than  servilely  follow  in  the  train  of  the  despot.  When 
driven  fix)m  Jodpoor,  they  took  post  in  Sewanoh,  in  the  western 
extremity  of  the  state,  and  there  held  out  to  the  death.  For  seventeen 
years  he  maintained  his  title  to  the  gadi,  and  divided  the  allegiance  of 
the  Rahtores  with  his  elder  brother  Oodi  Sing  (though  supported  by 
the  king),  and  stood  the  storm  in  which  he  nobly  fell,  leaving  three 
sons,  Oogurs^D,  Aiskurn,  and  Rae  Sing,  who  fought  a  duel  with  Rao 
Soortan,  of  Sirohi,  and  was  slain,  with  twenty-four  of  his  chiefs,* 
near  the  town  of  Duttani. 

Maldeo,  though  he  submitted  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  emperor,  was  at  least  spared  the  degradation  of  seeing  a  daughter 
of  his  blood  bestowed  upon  the  opponent  of  his  faith ;  he  died  soon 
after  the  title  was  conferred  on  his  son,  which  sealed  the  dependence 
of  Maroo.  His  latter  days  were  a  dismal  contrast  to  those  which 
witnessed  his  conquests  in  almost  every  part  of  Raipootana,  but  he 
departed  from  this  world  in  time  to  preserve  his  own  honour 
untarnished,  with  the  character  of  the  most  valiant  and  energetic 
Raipoot  of  his  time.  Could  he  have  added  to  his  years  and 
maintained  their  ancient  vigour,  he  might,  by  a  junction  with  Pert&p 
of  Mewar,  who  single-handed  commenced  his  career  just  as  Maldeo's 
dosed,  have  maintained  Rajpoot  independence  against  the  rising 
power  of  the  Moguls.f 

Maldeo,  who  died  S.  1671  (A.D.  1615),  had  twelve  sons : — 

1. — ^Ram  Sing,  who  was  banished,  and  found  refuge  with  the 
Rana  of  M^war ;  he  had  '  seven  sons,  the  fifth  of  whom, 
E^odas,  fixed  at  Chooly  Mah^swur. 

2. — ^Raemul,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Biana. 

3. — Oodi  Sing,  Raja  of  Marwar. 

4. — Chunders^n,  by  a  wife  of  the^Jhala  tribe ;  had  three  sons,  the 
eldest,  Oogdrs^n,  got  Binai  ;  he  had  three  sons,  Kun^un, 
Eanji,  and  Kahun. 

5. — Aiskurn ;  descendants  at  Jooneah. 

6. — Gopal-das ;  killed  at  Eedur. 

7. — Pirthi  Raj  ;  descendants  at  Jhalore. 

8. — Ruttunsi ;  descendants  at  Bhadrajoon. 

9. — Bhairaj ;  descendants  at  Abari. 
10. — ^Bikramajeet 

11. — Bhan  }-  No  notice  of  them. 

12.—    


*  It  was  fought  with  a  certain  number  on  each  side,  Rahtores  against  Deoras; 
a  branch  of  the  Chohans,  the  two  bravest  of  all  the  Rajpoot  faces.  It  reminds 
us  of  some  of  the  duels  related  by  Froissart. 

t  See  Annals  of  M6war,  p.  282  et  9eq. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Altered  condition  of  the  Prinzes  of  Marwar, — Installation  of  Raja  Oodi  Sing.^ 
Not  achiowledged  hy  the  most  powerful  clans  u?Uil  the  death  of  CAundersen,— 
Historical  retrospect, — The  three  chief  epochs  of  Marwar  history,  from  ili,e 
conquest  to  its  dependcTice  on  the  empire. — Order  of  succession  changed,  with 
change  of  capital,  in  MeuKtr,  Amber,  and  Marwar. — Branches  to  which  the 
succession  is  confined, — Dangers  of  mistaking  these. — Examples. — Jodd  regu- 
lates ihejlefs. — The  eight  great  nobles  of  Marwar, — These  regtUations  main- 
tained by  Maldeo,  who  added  to  the  secondary  fiefs, — Fiefs  perpetttated  in  the 
elder  branches. — The  brothers  and  sons  of  Joda. —  Various  descriptions  of 
Jiefs» — Antiquity  of  the  Rajpootfevdal  system^ — Akber  maintains  it. — Paternity 
of  the  Rajpoot  sovereigns  not  a  fiction,  as  in  Europe. — The  lotoest  Rajpoot 
claims  kindred  with  the  sovereign. — The  name  Oodi  JSing,  fatal  to  Rqfpooiana. 
— Bestows  his  sister  Jod  Bae  on  Akber. — Advantages  to  the  Rahtores  of  this 
marriage. — Numeroiis  progeny  of  Oodi  Sing, — Establishes  the  fiefs  of  Govind- 
gurh  and  Pisangurh. — Kishengurh  and  Rutlam. — Remarkable  death  of  Raja 
Oodi  Sing. — Anecdotes, — Issue  of  Oodi  Sing. — Table  of  descent. 

The  death  of  Maldeo  formed  an  important  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
the  Rahtores.  Up  to  this  period,  the  will  had  waited  upon  the  wish 
of  the  gallant  descendants  of  Sevd ;  but  now  the  vassals  of  Maroo 
acknowledged  one  mightier  than  they.  The  banner  of  the  empire 
floated  pre-eminent  over  the  ^ paTichrcmga'  the  five-coloured  flag, 
which  had  led  the  Rahtores  from  victory  to  victory,  and  waved  from 
the  sand-hills  of  Amerkote  to  the  salt-lake  of  Sambhur ;  from  the 
desert  bordering  the  Oarah  to  the  peaks  of  the  Aravulli.  Hence- 
forward, the  Rahtore  piinces  had,  by  their  actions  or  subservience, 
to  ascend  by  degrees  the  steps  to  royal  favour.  They  were  required 
to  maintain  a  contingent  of  their  proud  vassals,  head^  by  the  heir,  to 
serve  at  the  Moguls  pleasure.  Their  deeds  won  them,  not  ignobly, 
the  grace  of  the  imperial  court ;  but  had  slavish  submission  been  the 
sole  path  to  elevation,  the  Rahtore  princes  would  never  have  attained 
a  grade  beyond  the  first  '  munaub'  conferred  on  Oodi  Sing.  Yet 
though  streams  of  wealth  enriched  the  barren  plains  of  Maroo; 
although  a  portion  of  the  spoils  of  Golconda  and  Beejipoor  augmented 
its  treasures,  decorated  its  palaces,  and  embellished  its  edifices  and 
mausoleums ;  although  the  desert  kings  took  the  '  right  hand'  of  all 
the  feudality  of  Hind,  whether  indigenous  or  foreign — a  feudal 
assemblage  of  no  less  than  seventy-six  petty  kingdoms — ^yet  the 
Rahtore  felt  the  sense  of  his  now  degraded  condition,  and  it  often 
burst  forth  even  in  the  presence  of  the  suzerain. 

Maldeo's  death  occurred  in  S.  1625 ;  but  the  chronicles  do  not  admit 
of  Oodi  Sing's  elevation  until  the  death  of  his  brother  Chimders6i,  from 
which  period  we  may  reckon  that  he  was,  though  junior,  the  choice 
both  of  his  father  and  the  nobles,  who  did  not  approve  of  Oodi  Sing's 
submission  to  Akbdr.  In  fact,  the  Raja  led  the  royal  forces  against 
the  most  powerfrd  of  his  vassals,  and  resumed  almost  all  the  possessions 
of  the  Mairteas,  and  weakened  the  others. 
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Before  we  proceed  to  trace  the  course  pursued  by  Oodi  Sing,  who 
was  seated  upon  the  cushion  of  Maldeo  in  S.  1640  (A.D.  1584),  let 
us  cast  a  short  retrospect  over  the  annals  of  Maroo,  since  the  migra- 
tion of  the  grandson  of  the  potentate  of  Canouj,  which,  compared 
with  the  ample  page  of  western  history,  present  little  more  than  a 
chronicle  of  hard  names,  though  not  destitute  of  facts  interesting  to 
political  science. 

In  the  table  before  the  reader,  aided  by  the  explanations  in  the 
text,  he  will  see  the  whole  process  of  the  conquest,  peopling,  and 
settlement  of  an  extensive  region,  with  its  paiiition  or  allotments 
amongst  an  innumerable /ri^'O^e  (bhydd),  whose  children  continue  to 
hold  them  as  vassals  of  their  king  and  brother,  the  descendant  of 
their  mutual  ancestor  S^vaji. 

We  may  divide  the  annals  of  Marwar,  from  the  migration  of 
S^vaii  from  Canouj  to  the  accession  of  Oodi  Sing,  into  three  distinct 
epodbs : 

1st — From  the  settlement  of  S^ji  in  the  land  of  Kh^r,  in  A.D. 
1212,  to  the  conquest  of  Mundore  by  Chonda,  in  A.D.  1381 ; 

2d. — ^From  the  conquest  of  Mundore  to  the  founding  of  Jodpoor, 
in  A.D.  1459 ;  and 

3d. — ^From  the  founding  of  Jodpoor  to  the  accession  of  Oodi  Sing, 
in  AD.  1584,  when  the  Kahtores  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  empire. 

The  two  first  epochs  were  occupied  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  desert  from  the  ancient  aHodialitv ;  nor  was 
it  until  Chonda  conquered  Mundore,  on  the  decline  of  uie  Chohans 
of  the  east,  that  the  fertile  lands  on  either  side  the  Looni  were 
formed  into  fiefs  for  the  children  of  Rinmul  and  Joda.  A  change 
of  capital  with  the  Rajpoot  is  always  productive  of  change  in  the 
internal  organization  of  the  state ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  race 
changes  its  appellation  with  its  capital.  The  foundation  of  Jodpoor  was 
anew  era,  and  henceforth  the  throne  of  Maroo  could  only  be  occupied 
by  the  tribe  of  Joda,  and  from  branches  not  constituting  the  vassals 
of  the  crown,  who  were  cut  off  from  succession.  This  is  a  peculiar 
feature  in  Rajpoot  policy,  and  is  common  to  the  whole  race,  as  will 
be  hereafter  more  distincily  pointed  out  in  the  annals  of  Ajm^. 

Joda,  with  all  the  ambition  of  the  founder  of  a  state,  gave  a  new 
fonn  to  the  feudal  institutions  of  his  countiy.  Necessity,  combined 
with  pride,  led  him  to  promulgate  a  statute  of  limitation  of  the  sub- 
infeudations of  Maroo.  The  immense  progeny  of  his  father  Rinmul, 
twenty-four  sons,  and  his  own,  of  fourteen,  almost  all  of  whom  had 
niunerous  issue,  rendered  it  requisite  to  fix  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  fie& ;  and  amongst  them,  henceforward  constituting  perma- 
nently ihefrirage  of  Maroo,  the  lands  were  partitioned,  Kandul  having 
emigmted  and  established  his  own  numerous  issue,  the  Kamdulotes, 
in  Sikan^r.  The  two  brothers  next  to  Joda,  viz,,  Champa,  and 
Koompa,  with  his  two  sons,  Doodo  and  Kurmsi,  and  his  gmndson, 
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Oodoh,  were  declared  the  heads  of  the  feudal  association  under  their 
names,  the  Champawuts,  Eampawuts,  Mairteas  (sons  of  Doodo),  Kurm- 
sotes,  and  Oodawuts,  continue  to  be  "  the  pillars  of  Maroo."  Eight  great 
estates,  called  the  agkt  thojcoorait,  or '  eight  loi-dships'  of  Marwar,  each 
of  the  nominal  annual  value  of  fifty  thousand  rupees  (£5,000),  were 
settled  on  these  persons,and  their  immense  influence  has  obtained  many 
others  for  younger  branches  of  their  dans.  The  title  of  the  first 
noble  of  Maroo  was  givlBn  to  Champa  and  his  issue,  who  have  often 
made  its  princes  tremble  on  their  thrones.  Besides  these,  inferior 
appanages  were  settled  on  the  junior  branches,  brothers,  sons,  and 
grandsons  of  Joda,  which  were  also  deemed  hereditary  and  irresum- 
able ;  to  use  their  own  phrase,  their  hat%*  or  *  allotment/  to  which 
they  consider  their  title  ajs  sacred  as  that  of  their  prince  to  his  throne, 
of  whom  they  say,  "  When  our  semces  are  acceptable,  then  is  he  our 
''  lord,  when  not,  we  are  again  his  brothers  and  kin,  claimants,  and 
'*  laying  claim  to  the  land."!*" 

Rao  Maldeo  confirmed  this  division  of  Joda,  though  he  increased 
the  secondary  fiefs,  and  as  the  boundaries  of  Marwar  were  completed 
in  his  reign,  it  was  essentially  necessary  to  confirm  the  limitation. 
The  feudal  states  of  Marwar  are,  therefore,  perpetuated  in  the 
ofispring  of  the  princes  from  Joda  to  Maldeo,  and  a  distinction  exists 
between  them  and  those  subsequently  conferred;  the  first,  being 
obtained  by  conquest,  are  deemed  irrevocable,  and  must  be  perpetu- 
ated by  adoption  on  the  failure  of  lineal  issue ;  whereas  tne^  other 
may,  on  lapses,  be  resumed  and  added  to  the  fisc  whence  it  emanated. 
The  fiscal  domain  of  the  Rajpoot  princes  cannot,  sa3^s  their  tradi- 
tionary lore,  be  alienated  for  more  than  a  life-interest ;  but  this  wise 
rule,  though  visible  in  anecdotes  of  past  days,  has  been  infringed 
with  their  general  disorganization.  These  instances,  it  may  be 
asserted,  afibrd  the  distinctions  of  allodial  and  feudal  lands.  Of  the 
numerous  clans,  the  issue  of  S^ji  to  Joda,  which  are  spread  over  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  the  state,  some,  partly  from  the 
difficulty  of  their  position,  partly  from  a  feeling  of  respect  to  their 
remote  ancestry,  enjoy  almost  entire  independence.  Yet  they  recog- 
nize the  prince  of  Maroo  as  their  liege  lord  when  his  crown  is 
endangered,  and  render  homage  on  his  accession  or  any  great  family 
event.  These  clans  hold  without  grant  or  fine,  and  may  properly 
be  called  the  allodial  chieftains.  Of  this  number  we  may  enumerate 
the  lordships  of  Barmair,  Kotorah,  Seo,  Phulsoond,  &a  Others 
there  are  who,  though  less  independent,  may  also  be  styled  the 
allodiality  of  Mai'war,  who  are  to  furnish  their  quotas  when 
demanded,  and  perfoim  personal  homage  on  all  great  days  of  rejoic- 
ing ;  of  these  are  Mehwo,  Sindri,  &c.  The  ancient  clans  scattered 
over  the  land,  or  serving  the  more  modern  chieftains,  are  recognized 
by  their  patronymic  distinctions,  by  those  versed  in  the  chronicles ; 
though  many  hear  the  names  of  Doohurca,  Mangulea,  Oohnr,  and 

♦  From  hatruL,  *  to  divide,  to  nartition.' 

t  See  the  remoDStrance  of  me  vassal  descendants  of  these  chiefs,  expelled 
their  patrimony  by  their  prince,  to  the  English  enemy,  VoL  I,  App.,  p.  682. 
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Dhandul^  without  knowing  them  to  be  Rahtore.  The  mystic  page 
of  the  bai'd  is  always  consulted  previous  to  any  mairiage,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  violation  of  the  matrimonial  canons  of  the  Rajpoots, 
which  are  stricter  than  the  Mosaic,  and  this  keeps  up  the  knowledge 
of  the  various  bmnches  of  their  own  and  other  races,  which  would 
otherwise  perish. 

Whatever  term  may  be  applied  to  these  institutions  of'  a  martial 
race,  and  which  for  the  sake  of  being  more  readily  understood  we 
have  elsewhere  called,  and  shall  continue  to  designate,  '  feudal,'  we 
have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  they  were  common  to  the  Rajpoot 
races  from  the  remotest  ages,  and  that  S^dji  conveyed  them  from 
the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  Canouj.  A  finer  picture  does  not  exist  of 
the  splendour  of  a  feudal  array  than  the  camp  of  its  last  monarch, 
Jeichund,  in  the  contest  with  the  Chohan.  The  annals  of  each  and 
every  state  bear  evidence  to  a  system  strictly  parallel  to  that  of 
Europe ;  more  especially  Mewar,  where,  thirteen  hundred  years  ago, 
we  see  the  entire  feudatories  of  the  state  throwing  up  their  grants, 
giving  their  liege  lord  defiance,  and  threatening  him  with  their 
vengeance.  Yet,  having  '  eaten  his  salt,'  they  forebore  to  proceed  to 
hostilities  tUl  a  whole  year  had  elapsed,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
they  deposed  him.*  Akbdr,  who  was  pai'tial  to  Hindu  institutions, 
borrowed  much  from  them,  in  all  that  concerned  his  own  regulations. 

In  contrasting  these  civtoms  with  analogous  ones  in  the  west,  the 
reader  should  never  lose  sight  of  one  point,  which  must  influence  the 
analogy,  viz.,  the  patriarchal  form  which  characterizes  the  feudal 
systeni  in  all  countries ;  and  as,  amongst  the  Rajpoots,  all  their 
vassalage  is  of  their  own  kin  and  blood  (save  a  slight  mixture  of 
foreign  nobles  as  a  counterpoise),  the  pat&rn/ity  of  the  sovereign  is 
no  fiction,  as  in  Europe  ;  so  that  from  the  son  of  Champa,  who  takes 
the  iight  hand  of  his  prince,  to  the  meanest  vassal,  who  serves 
merely  for  his  'pa/Ui,^  (rations),  all  are  Unked  by  the  tie  of  consan- 
guinity, of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  most  productive 
of  evil  or  good,  since  it  has  afforded  examples  as  brilliant  and  as 
dark  as  any  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  devotion  which  made 
twelve  thousand,  out  of  the  fifty  thousand,  "  sons  of  Joda,"  prove 
their  fidelity  to  Maldeo,  has  often  been  emulated  even  to  the  present 
day. 

The  chronicles,  as  before  stated,  are  at  variance  with  regard  to  the 
accession  of  Oodi  Sing :  some  date  it  from  the  death  of  Maldeo,  in  S. 
1625  (A.D.  1569)  ;  others  from  that  of  his  elder  brother  Chundersen, 
slain  in  the  storm  of  Sewanoh.  The  name  of  Oodi  appears  one  of* 
evil  portent  in  the  annals  of  Rajast'han.j    While  "  Oodi,  the  fat,** 

*  See  VoL  I,  page  180. 
t  Literally,  *  a  beUyful.' 


{l)Ood^<iym  Sanscrit,  (Oodi,  in  the  dialect,)  is  tantamo\:|w  a'X^^^^^^ 

point  of  rising  :— «c.  Udf/ddUa,  *  the  rising  sun.'  ^^\  ^   0^ 
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was  inhaling  the  breeze  of  imperial  power,  which  spread  a  haze  of 
prosperity  over  Maroo,  Pertdp  of  Mewar,  the  idol  of  the  Rajpoots, 
was  enduring  every  hardship  in  the  attempt  to  work  out  his 
country's  independence,  which  had  been  sacrificed  by  his  father, 
Oodi  Sing.  In  this  he  failed,  but  he  left  a  name  hallowed  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  immortalized  in  the  imperishable 
verse  of  the  bard. 

On  the  union  of  the  imperial  house  with  that  of  Jodpoor,  by  the 
maiTiage  of  Jod  Ba^  to  Akb^r,  the  emperor  not  only  restored  all  the 
possessions  he  had  wrested  from  Marwar,  with  the  exception  of  Ajmdr, 
but  several  rich  districts  in  Malwa,  whose  revenues  doubled  the 
resources  of  his  own  fiscal  domain.  With  the  aid  of  his  imperial 
brother-in-law,  he  greatly  diminished  the  power  of  the  feudal  aristo- 
cracy, and  clipped  the  wings  of  almost  all  the  greater  vassals,  while 
he  made  numerous  sequestrations  of  the  lands  of  the  ancient 
allodiality  and  lesser  vassals;  so  that  it  is  stated,  that,  either  by 
new  settlement  or  confiscation,  he  added  fourteen  hundred  villager  to 
the  fisc.  He  resumed  almost  all  the  lands  of  the  sons  of  Doodoh, 
who,  from  their  abode,  were  termed  Mavi'tea  ;  took  Jaitarun  from 
the  Oodawuts,  and  other  towns  of  less  note  from  the  sons  of  Champa 
and  Eoompo. 

Oodi  Sing  was  not  ungrateful  for  the  favours  heaped  upon  him  by 
the  emperor,  for  whom  his  Rahtores  performed  many  signal  services : 
for  the  Raja  was  latterly  too  un wieldly  for  any  steed  to  bear  him  to 
battle.  The  '  king  of  the  Desert'  (the  familiar  epithet  applied  to  him 
by  Akb^r)  had  anurtierous  progeny;  no  less  than  thirty-four  legiti- 
mate sons  and  daughters,  who  added  new  clans  and  new  estates  to 
the  feudal  association  of  Mai*oo :  of  these  the  most  conspicuous  are 
Govingurh  and  Pisangurh  ;  while  some  obtained  settlements  beyond 
its  limits  which  became  independent  and  bear  the  name  of  the 
founders.    Of  these  are  Kishengurh  and  Rutlam  in  Malwa. 

Oodi  Sing  died  thirteen  years  after  his  inauguration  on  the  cushion 
of  Joda,  and  thirty-three  after  the  death  of  Maldeo.  The  manner  of 
his  death,  as  related  in  the  biographical  sketches  termed  'KhMt* 
affords  such  a  specimen  of  superstition  and  of  Rajpoot  manners  that 
it  would  be  improper  to  omit  it.  The  narrative  is  preceded  by  some 
reflections  on  the  moral  education  of  the  Rahtore  princes,  and  the 
wise  restraints  imposed  upon  them  under  the  vigilant  control  of 
chiefs  of  approved  worth  and  fidelity ;  so  that,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  text,  "they  often  passed  their  twentieth  year,  ignorant  of 
woman."  If  the  '  fat  raja'  had  ever  known  this  moral  restraint,  in 
his  riper  years  he  forgot  it ;  for  although  he  had  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven  queens,  he  cast  the  eye  of  desire  on  the  virgin-daughter  of  a 
subject,  and  that  subject  a  Brahmin. 

It  was  on  the  Raja's  return  from  court  to  his  native  land,  that  he 
beheld  the  damsel,  and  he  determined,  notwithstanding  the  sacred 
chaiucter  of  her  father  and  his  own  obligations  as  the  dispenser  of 
law  and  justice,  to  enjoy  the  object  of  his  admiration*    The  Brahmin 
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was  BXi*Ayd-punti,'  or  votary  of  Ayd-Matd,  whose  shrine  is  at  Bai- 
BhilanL  These  sectarians  of  Maroo,  very  different  from  the  abstinent 
Brahmins  of  Bengal,  eat  flesh,  drink  wine,  and  share  in  all  the 
common  enjoyments  of  life  with  the  martial  spirits  around  them. 
Whether  the  scruples  of  the  daughter  were  likely  to  be  easily  over- 
come by  her  royal  tempter,  or  whether  the  Raja  threatened  force,  the 
'  MiSdt*  does  not  inform  us ;  but  as  there  was  no  other  course  by 
which  the  father  could  save  her  from  pollution  but  by  her  death,  he 
r^olved  to  make  it  one  of  vengeance  and  horror.  He  dug  a  sacrificial 
pit^  and  having  slain  his  daughter,  cut  her  Into  fragments,  and 
mingling  therewith  pieces  of  flesh  from  his  own  person,  made  the 
'  homa,'  or  burnt  sacrifice  to  Ay£-Mat&,  and  as  the  smoke  and  flames 
ascended,  he  pronounced  an  imprecation  on  the  Raja :  ''  Let  peace  be 
"  a  stranger  to  him !  and  in  three  pahars,*  three  days,  and  three  years, 
"  let  me  have  revenge !"  Then  exclaiming, "  My  future  dwelling  is  the 
" '  Ddbi  Baori  F  "  sprung  into  the  flaming  pit.  The  horrid  tale  was 
related  to  the  Raja^  whose  imagination  was  haunted  by  the  shade  of 
the  Bi'ahuun;  and  he  expired  at  the  assigned  period,  a  prey  to 
miceasing  remorse. 

Superstition  is  sometimes  made  available  for  moral  ends ;  and  the 
shade  of  the  Ayd-pv/iUi  Brahmin  of  Bhilara  has  been  evoked,  in  subse- 
quent ages,  to  restrain  and  lead  unto  virtue  libidinous  princes,  when 
all  other  control  has  been  unavailing.  The  celebrated  Jeswunt  Sing, 
the  great  grandson  of  Oodi,  had  an  amour  with  the  daughter  of  one 
of  his  civil  officers,  and  which  he  carried  on  at  the  Dabi  Bdori.-f- 
But  the  avenging  ghost  of  the  Brahmin  interposed  between  him  and 
his  wiBhe&  A  dreadful  struggle  ensued,  in  which  Jeswunt  lost  his 
senses,  and  no  effort  could  banish  the  impression  from  his  mind.  The 
ghost  persecuted  his  fancy,  and  he  was  generally  believed  to  be 
possessed  v^th  a  wicked  spirit,  which,  when  exorcised,  was  made  to 
say  he  would  only  depart  on  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  chief  equal  in 
dignity  to  Jeswunt  Nahur  Khan,  '  the  tiger  lord,'  chief  of  the 
Eoompawut  clan,  who  led  the  van  in  all  his  battles,  immediately 
offered  his  head  in  expiation  for  his  prince ;  and  he  had  no  sooner 
expressed  this  loyal  determination,  than  the  holy  men  who  exorcised 
the  spirit,  caused  it  to  descend  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  having 
waved  it  thrice  round  his  head,  they  presented  it  to  Nahur  Khan 
who  drank  it  off,  and  Jeswunt's  senses  were  instantly  restored.  This 
miraculous  transfer  of  the  ghost  is  implicitly  believed  by  every  chief 
of  Kajast'han,  by  whom  Nahur  was  called  '  the  faithful  of  the  feathful.' 
Previous  to  dying,  he  called  his  son,  and  imposed  on  him  and  his 
descendants,  by  t£e  solemnity  of  an  oath,  the  abjuration  of  the  office 
of  Purdhan,  or  hereditary  premier  of  Marwar,  whose  dignity  involved 
such  a  sacrifice ;  and  from  that  day,  the  Champawuts  of  Ahwa 
sucoeeded  the  Koompawuts  of  Asope,  who  renounced  the  first  seat 
on  the  right  for  that  on  the  left  of  their  princes. 

*  A  pahar  is  a  watch  of  the  day,  about  three  hours, 
t  A  reservoir  excavated  by  one  of  the  Dabi  tribe. 
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We  shall  conclude  the  reign  of  Oodi  Sing  with  the  register  of  his 
issue  from  '  the  Book  of  Kings.'  It  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
document  to  such  as  are  interested  in  these  singular  communities, 
and  essentially  useful  to  those  who  are  called  upon  to  intefere  in 
their  national  concerns.  Here  we  see  the  affinities  of  the  branch 
{sdc'hcC)  to  the  parent  tree,  which  in  one  short  century  has  shaded 
the  whole  land;  and  to  which  the  independents  of  Kishengurh, 
Roopnagurh,  and  Rutlam,  as  well  as  the  feudal  chiefs  of  Qovingurh^ 
Khy  rwa,  and  PLsangurh,  all  issues  from  Oodi  Sing,  look  for  protection. 

Issue  of  Raja  Oodi  Sing : — 

1. — Soor  Sing,  succeeded. 

2. — ^Akhii*aj. 

3. — ^Bugwandas;  had  issue  BuUo,  Gopaldas,  Qovindaa  who 
founded  GovingurL 

4. — Nururdas,      ^ 

5. — Sukut  Sing,    >  had  no  issue  attaining  eminence. 

6.— Bhoput,  j 

7. — ^Dilput  had  four  sons;  1,  Muhesdas,  whose  son,  Rutna, 
founded  Rutlam;*  2,  Jeswunt  Sing;  3,  Pertdp  Sing;  4, 
Kunirain. 

8. — Jaet  had  four  sons ;  1,  Hur  Sing;  2,  Umra;  3,  Kunniram; 
4,  Praimraj,  whose  descendants  held  lands  in  the  tract 
called  Bullati  and  EJiyrwa. 

9.— Kishen,  in  S.  1669  (A.D.  1613),  founded  Kishengurh ;  he  had 
three  sons,  Schesmul,  Jugmul,  Bharmul,  who  had  Hari  Sing, 
who  had  Roop  Sing,  who  founded  Roopnagurh. 

10. — Jeswunt,  his  son  Maun  founded  Manpoora,  his  issue  called 
Manroopa  Joda. 

11. — Kesoo  founded  Pisangurh. 

12. — Ramdas, 
1 3. — Poorunmul, 

14 — ^.Madoodas,       i      xt  j.-        ^  xi. 

15.-Mohundaa.      \    No  mention  of  them. 

16. — Keerut  Sing,  I 
17. J 

And  Seventeen  daughters  not  registered  in  the  chronicle. 

*  Rutlam,  Kishengurh,  and  Roopnagurh,  are  independent,  and  all  under  the 
separate  protection  of  the  British  Uovemment 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Accession  of  Raja  Soor.^His  military  talents  obtain  kirn  Iwmurs.— Reduces 
Rao  Soortan  of  JSiroM.— Commands  against  iJie  King  of  Guzzerat.— Battle 
of  Dhundoca  gained  by  the  Rafa.— Wealth  and  honours  acquired,— Gifts  to 
the  bards, — Commanded  against  Umra  Balecha, — Battle  of  the  Reufa,'-'Slay8 
the  Chohan.— Fresh  hoTuntrs, — Raja  Soar  and  his  son  Guj  Sing  attend  the 
court  of  Jehangir. — The  heir  of  Marwar  invested  with  the  sword  by  the 
Emperor's  own    hafids,— Escalade  of  Jhalore.—Raja  Gvj  attends  Prince 
Khoorm  against  the  Rana  of  Mhoar.— Death  of  Raja  Soor.-^Maledictory 
piUar  erected  (m  the  Nerbiidda. — The  Rahtore  chief ^  dismtisfaction  at  their 
long  deteivUon  from  their  native  land, — Raja  Soar  embellishes  Jodpoor, — 
His  issue. — Aocessio9h  of  Raja  Gt^'.— Invested  with  the  Rajaship  of  Boorhan- 
poor, — Made  Viceroy  of  the  Bekhan. — The  compliment  paid  to  his  contingent. 
—His  various  auctions, — Receives  the  title  of  Dultliumna,  or  '  barrier  of  the 
liogi,' — Causes  of  RcQpoot  ir^uence  on  the  Imperial  succession, — The  Sultans 
Purvh  and  Khoorm^  sons  of  Rajpoot  Princesses. — Intrigues  of  the  Queens  to 
secure  the  succession  to  their  immediate  qf spring. — Prince  Khoorm  plots 
against  his  brother, — Endeavours  to  gain  Raja  Gnjy  but  fails, — The  Prince 
causes  the  chief  adviser  of  Raja  Guj  to  be  oMassinated, — Raja  G^  quits  the 
royal  army, — Prince  Khoorm  assassinates  his  brother  Purvez. — Proceeds  to 
depose  his  father  Jehangir,  who  appeals  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Rajpoot  Princes, 
—They  raUy  round  the  throne^  and  encounter  the  rebel  army  near  Benares. 
—The  Emperor  slights  the  Rahtore  Prince,  which  proves  nearly  fatal  to  his 
cause, — The  rebels  defeated. — Flight  of  Prince  Khoorm. — Rqja  Guj  slain  on 
the  Gmzerat  frontier. — His  second  son,  Rqja  Jetwunt^  siuxeeds. — Reasons  for 
occasional  departure  from  the  rules  of  primogeniture  amongst  the  Rajpoots. — 
Umra^  the  elder ^  excluded  the  succession. — Sentence  of  bamshmetU  pronounced 
against  him.— -Ceremony  q/'des-vatu,  or  *  exile,'  described. — Umra  repairs  to 
the  Mogul  court, — Honours  cxynf erred  upon  him. — His  tragical jieath. 

SooR  Sing  succeeded  in  S.  1651  (A.D.  1595).    He  was  serving  with 
the  imperial  forces  at  Lahore,  where  he  had  commanded  since  S.  1648, 
when  intelligence  reached  him  of  his  father's  death.    His  exploits 
and  services  were  of  the  most  brilliant  nature,  and  had  obtained  for 
him,  even  during  his  fisither's  life,  the  title  of  '  Sowae  Raja,'  and  a 
high  grade  amongst  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire.     He  was  com- 
mand^ by  Akb^r  to  reduce  the  arrogant  prince  of  Sirohi,  who, 
trusting  to  the  natural  strength  of  his  mountainous  country,  still 
refused  to  acknowledge  a  liege  lord.    This  service  well  accorded  with 
his  private  views,  for  he  had  a  feud  {w4r)  with  Rao  Soortan,  which, 
according  to  the  chronicle,  he  completely  revenged.    "  He  avenged 
"  his  feud  with  Soortan  and  plundered  Sirohi.    The  Rao  had  not  a 
'*  pallet  left  to  slewep  upon,  but  was  obliged  to  make  a  bed  fo|.  Yvis  wives 
"  upon  the  earth."    This  appears  to  hS,ve  humbled  the  D^^ra, "  ^^o> 
"  in  his  pride,  shot  his  arrows  at  the  sim  for  daring  to    \* ^  vv^on 
"  him."     Soortan  accepted    the  imperial  firmsln  in  tco^'^  ^  sv\V 
mission,  and  agreed  to  serve  with  a  contingent  of  his    v^^^^a^j  ^J^"^^" 
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men  in  the  war  then  entrusted  to  Raja  Soor  against  the  king  of 
Ouzzerat,  whose  success  we  shall  relate  in  the  simple  language  of  the 
chronicle : — "  The  Raja  took  the  pdn  against  the  king  Mozuffur, 
"  with  the  title  of  viceroy  of  Guzzerat.  The  armies  met  at  Dhun- 
"  doca,  where  a  terrible  conflict  ensued.  The  Rahtores  lost  many 
"  valiant  men,  but  the  Shah  was  defeated,  and  lost  all  the 
insignia  of  his  greatness.  He  sent  the  spoil  of  seventeen  thousand 
towns  to  the  king,  but  kept  a  crore  of  dribs  for  himself,  which  he 
"  sent  to  Jodpoor,  and  therewith  he  enlarged  the  town  and  fort.  For 
''  this  service  Akbdr  increased  his  inuTiauh,  and  sent  him  a  sword, 
''  with  a  khelat,  and  a  grant  of  fresh  lands." 

Raja  Soor,  it  appears  in  the  sequel,  provided  liberally  for  the 
bards ;  for  no  less  theui  '  six  lords  of  verse,'  whose  names  are  given, 
had  in  gift  £10,000  each  of  the  spoils  of  Guzzerat,  as  incentives  to 
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On  the  conquest  of  Guzzerat,  Raja  Soor  was  ordered  to  the 
Dekhan.  ''  He  obeyed,  and  with  thirteen  thousand  horse,  ten  l<irgo 
"  guns,  and  twenty  elephants,  he  fought  three  grand  battles.  On 
"  the  Rewa  (Nerbudda)  he  attacked  Umra  Baldcha,*  who  had  five 
"  thousand  horse,  whom  he  slew,  and  reduced  all  his  country.  For 
"  this  service  the  king  sent  him  a  nobut  (kettle-drum),  and  con- 
"  feiTcd  on  him  Dhar  and  ite  domain." 

On  Akbdr's  death  and  the  accession  of  J^angir,  Soor  Sing 
attended  at  court  with  his  son  and  heir,  Guj  Sin^,  whom  the  king 
with  his  own  hands  invested  with  the  sword,  for  his  bravery  in  the 
escalade  of  Jhalore,  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  monarch  of 
Guzzerat  and  added  to  his  domain.  The  poet  thus  relates  the  event : 
"  Gujf  was  commanded  against  Behari  Pat'han;  his  wai*-trump 
"  sounded ;  Arab^dha  heard  and  trembled.  What  took  AUa-o-din 
''  years,  Guj  accomplished  in  three  months ;  he  escaladed  JhalindmJ 
"  sword  in  hand ;  many  a  Rahtore  of  fame  was  killed,  but  he  put 
**  to  the  sword  seven  tiiousand  Pat'hans,  whose  spoils  were  sent  to 
"  the  king.*' 

Raja  Soor,  it  would  appear,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty  of 
Guzzerat,  remained  at  tne  capital,  while  his  son  and  heir,  Guj  Sing, 
attended  the  king's  commands,  and,  soon  after  the  taking  of  Jhalore, 
was  ordered  with  the  Marwar  contingent  against  Rana  Umra  of 
M(5war :  it  was  at  the  very  moment  of  its  expiring  libei'ties,§  for  the 
chronicle  merely  adds,  "  Kurrun  agreed  to  serve  the  king,  and  Guj 
"  Sing  returned  to  Tarraffurh.||  The  king  increased  both  his  own 
"  muTisub  (dignity)  and  wiat  of  his  father.  Raja  Soor." 

*  Bal6cha  is  one  of  the  Chohan  tribes. 

+  6V>  *  the  elephant.' 

t  Classical  appellation  of  Jhalore. 

§  The  chronicle  says,  "  In  S.  1669  (A.D.  1613),  the  king  formed  an  army 
against  the  Rana :''  which  accords  exactly  with  the  date  in  the  emperor's  own 
memoirs. 

II  AjmiSr,  of  which  the  citadel  is  styled  Tarragurh. 
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Thus  the  Rajpoot  chronicler,  solicitous  only  to  record  the  fame  of 
his  own  princes,  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  concern  himself  with 
the  agents  conjoined  with  them,  so  that  a  stranger  to  the  events  of 
the  peri6d  would  imagine,  from  the  high  relief  given  to  their  actions, 
that  the  Rahtore  princes  commanded  in  all  the  great  events  described  ; 
for  instance,  that  just  mentioned^  involving  the  submission  of 
the  Rana,  when  Raja  Guj  was  merely  one  of  the  great  leaders  who 
accompanied  the  Mogul  heir-apparent,  Prince  Khoorm,  on  this 
memorable  occasion.  In  the  Diary  of  J^hangir,  the  emperor, 
recording  this  event,  does  not  even  mention  the  Rah  tore  prince, 
though  he  does  those  of  Kotah  and  Duttea,  as  the  instruments  by 
which  Prince  Khoorm  can-ied  on  the  negociation  ;*  from  which  we 
conclude  that  Raja  Guj  merely  acted  a  military  part  in  the  grand 
army  which  then  invaded  M^war. 

Raja  Soor  died  in  the  Dekhan,  in  S.  1676  (A.D.  1 620).  He  added 
greatly  to  the  lustre  of  the  RaJitore  name,  was  esteemed  by  the 
emperor,  and,  as  the  bard  expresses  it,  "  His  spear  was  frightful  to 
"  the  Southron."  Whether  Raja  Soor  disapproved  of  the  extermi- 
nating warfare  carried  on  in  these  regions,  or  was  exasperated  at  the 
unlimited  sei'vice  he  was  doomed  to,  which  detained  him  from  his 
native  land,  he^  in  his  last  moments,  commanded  a  pillar  to  bo 
erected  with  a  curse  engraven  thereon,  imprecated  upon  any  of 
his  race  who  should  once  cross  the  Nerbudda.  From  his  boy- 
hood he  had  been  almost  an  alien  to  his  native  land  :  he  had 
accompanied  his  father  wherever  he  led  the  aid  of  Maroo,  was 
serving  at  Lahore  at  the  period  of  his  accession,  and  died  far  from 
the  monuments  of  his  fathers,  in  the  heart  of  the  peninsula. 
Although  the  emperor  was  not  ungrateful  in  his  estimate  of  these 
services, — for  Raja  Soor  held  by  patent  no  less  than  "  sixteen 
"grand  fiefs"f  of  the  empire,  and  with  the  title  of  Sowde  raised  above 
all  the  princes,  his  associates  at  court, — it  was  deemed  no  compensa- 
tion for  perpetual  absence  jfrom  the  hereditary  domain,  thus  aban- 
doned to  the  management  of  servants.  The  great  vassals,  his  dans- 
men,  participated  in  this  dissatisfaction,  separated  from  their  wives, 
famihes,  and  estates ;  for  to  them  the  pomp  of  imperial  greatness,  or 
the  sunshine  of  court-favour,  was  as  nothing  when  weired  against 
the  exercise  of  their  influence  within  their  own  cherished  patrimony. 
The  simple  fare  of  the  desert  was  dearer  to  the  Rahtore  than  all  the 
luxuries  of  the  imperial  banquet,  which  he  turned  from  with  disgust 
to  the  recollection  of '  the  green  pulse  of  Mundawur,'  or  his  favourite 
rabri,  or  *  maize  porridge,'  the  prime  dish  with  the  Rahtore.     These 

*  See  Annals  of  M6war,  Vol.  I^  "p.  304. 

t  Of  these,  nine  were  the  subdivisions  of  his  native  dominions,  styled  "  The 
"  Nine  Castles  of  Maroo ;"  for  on  becoming  one  of  the  great  feudatories 
of  the  empire,  he  made  a  formal  surrender  of  these,  receiving  them  again 
bygrant  renewed  on  every  lapse,  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  investiture  and 
relief.  Five  were  in  Guzzerat,  one  in  Malwa,  and  one  in  the  Dekhan.  We 
see  that  thirteen  thousand  horse  was  the  contingent  of  Marwar  for  the  lands 
thus  held. 
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minor  associations  conjoined  with  greater  evils  to  increase  the  mal 
de  pays,  of  whose  influence  no  human  being  is  more  susceptible  than 
the  brave  Bajpoot 

Raja  Soor  greatly  a,dded  to  the  beauty  of  his  capital^  and  left  seve- 
ral works  which  bear  his  name ;  amongst  them,  not*  the  least  useful 
in  that  arid  region,  is  the  lake  called  the  Soor  Sagur,  or  *  Warrior  s 
Sea/  which  irrigates  the  gardens  on  its  margin.  He  left  six  sons  and 
seven  daughters,  of  whose  issue  we  have  no  account,  viz.,  Guj  Sing, 
his  successor ;  Subhul  Sing,  Beerumdeo,  Beejy  Sing,  Pertip  Sing, 
and  Jeswunt  Sing. 

Raja  Guj,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  A.D.  1620,  was  bom  at 
Lahore,  and  the  teeka  of  investiture  found  him  in  the  royal  camp  at 
Boorhaiipoor.  The  bearer  of  it  was  Darab  Khan,  the  son  of  the 
khankhanan,  or  premier  noble  of  the  emperor's  court,  who,  as  the 
imperial  proxy,  girt  Raja  Guj  with  the  sword.  Besides  the  '  niae 
castles'  (Ndkotie  Marwar),  his  patrimony,  his  patent  contained  a 
grant  of  '  seven  divisions'  of  Guzzerat,  of  the  district  of  Jhulaye  in 
Dhoonddr ;  and  what  was  of  more  consequence  to  him,  though  of  less 
intrinsic  value,  that  of  Musdioda  in  Ajmer,  the  heir-loom  of  his  housa 
Besides  these  marks  of  distinction,  he  received  the  highest  proof  of 
confidence  in  the  elevated  post  of  viceroy  of  the  Dekhan ;  and,  as  a 
special  testimony  of  imperial  favour,  the  Rahtore  cavaliers  composing 
his  contingent  were  exempted  from  the  dag\  that  is,  having  their 
steeds  branded  with  the  imperial  signet  His  elder  son,  Umra  Sing, 
served  with  his  father  in  £01  his  various  battles,  to  the  success  of 
which  his  conspicuous  gallantry  on  every  occasion  contributed.  In 
the  sieges  an,d  battles  of  Kirkigurh,  Gtolconda,  Eelena,  Pemala, 
Gujungurh,  Asair  and  Sattara,  the  Rahtores  had  their  full  share  of 
glory,  which  obtained  for  their  leader  the  title  of  Ihilt*hu7nna,  or 
'  barrier  of  the  host*  We  have  already*  remarked  the  direct  influ- 
ence which  the  Rajpoot  princes  had  in  the  succession  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  consequent  upon  the  inter-marriage  of  their  daughters  with 
the  croVn,  and  the  various  interests  arising  therefrom.  Sultan 
Purvez,  the  elder  son  and  heir  of  Jehangir,  was  the  issue  of  a  princess 
of  Marwar,  while  the  second  son,  Khoorm,  as  his  name  imports,  was 
the  son  of  a  Cutchwahaf  princess  of  Amber.  Being  the  oflfepring  of 
polygamy,  and  variously  educated,  these  princes  were  little  disposed 
to  consider  consanguinity  as  a  bond  of  natural  union ;  and  their 
respective  mothers,  with  all  the  ambition  of  their  race,  thought  of 
nouiing  but  obtaining  the  diadem  for  the  head  of  their  chBdrea 
With  either  of  these  rival  queens,  the  royal  children  who  were  not 
her  own,  had  no  affinity  with  her  or  hers,  and  these  feelings  were 
imparted  from  the  birth  to  their  issue,  and  tiius  it  too  often  happened 
that  the  heir  of  the  throne  was  looked  upon  with  an  envious  eye,  as 
a  bar  to  be  removed  at  all  hazards.  This  evil  almost  neutralized  the 
great  advantages  derived  from  inter-marriage  with  the  indigenous 

*  See  VoL  I,  p.  316. 

t  Cutckwa  and  Kkoom  are  synonimoud  terms  for  the  race  wbich  roles 
AmWr,— the  Tortoises  of  Bajast'haxL 
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races  of  India;  but  it  was  one  which  would  have  ceased  with  poly- 
gamy. Khoorm  felt  his  superiority  over  his  elder  brother,  Purvez, 
m  all  but  the  accidental  circumstance  of  birth.  He  was  in  eveiy 
respect  a  better  man>  and  a  braver  and  more  successful  soldier ;  and, 
having  his  ambition  thus  early  nurtured  by  the  stimulants  adminis- 
tered by  Bheem  of  Mewar,  and  the  intrepid  Mohabet,*  he  determined 
to  remove  this  barrier  between  him  and  the  crown.  His  views  were 
first  developed  whilst  leading  the  armies  in  the  Dekhan,  and  he 
communicated  them  to  Baja  Guj  of  Marwar,  who  held  the  post  of 
honour  next  the  prince,  and  solicited  his  aid  to  place  him  on  the 
throne.  Gratitude  for  the  favours  heaped  upon  him  by  the  king, 
B&  well  as  the  natural  bias  to  Purv^z,  made  the  Raja  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  application.  The  prince  tried  to  gain  his  point  through 
Govindas,  a  Rajpoot  of  the  Bhatti  tribe,  one  of  the  foreign  nobles 
of  Maroo,  and  confidential  adviser  of  his  prince ;  but,  ,as  the 
amoals  say,  "  Govindas  reckoned  no  one  but  his  master  and  the 
"  king."  Frustrated  in  this,  Khoorm  saw  no  hopes  of  success  but  by 
disgusting  the  Rahtores,  and  he  caused  the  faithful  Govindas  to  be 
assassinated  by  Eishen  Sing  ;f  on  which  Raja  Guj,  in  disgust,  threw 
up  his  post,  and  marched  to  his  native  land.  From  the  assassination 
of  Purv^z,  which  soon  followed,  the  deposaJ  of  his  father  appeared 
but  a  step;  and  Khoorm  had  collected  means,  which  he  deemed 
adequate  to  the  design,  when  J^an^  appealed  to  the  fidelity  of 
the  Rajpoots,  to  support  him  against  filial  ingratitude  and  domestic 
treason ;  and,  in  their  general  obedience  to  me  call,  they  afibrded  a 
distinguished  proof  of  the  operation  of  the  first  principle,  Oadi-ca-^in, 
alliance  to  the  throne,  often  obeyed  without  reference  to  the 
worth  of  its  occupant  The  princes  of  Marwar,  Amb^r,  Kotah,  and 
Boondi  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  household  retainers  on 
this  occasion,  which  furnishes  a  confirmation  of  a  remark  already 
made,  that  the  respective  annals  of  the  states  of  Rajast'han  so  rarely 
embrace  the  contemporaneous  events  of  the  rest,  as  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  by  the  single  force  of  each  state  this  rebellion  was 
put  down.  This  remark  will  be  further  exemplified  from  the  annals 
of  BoondL 

J^angir  was  so  pleased  with  the  zeal  of  the  Rahtore  prince, — 
alarmed  as  he  was  at  the  advance  of  the  rebels, — that  he  not  only 
took  him  by  the  hand,  but  what  is  most  unusual,  kissed  it.  When 
the  assembled  princes  came  in  sight  of  the  rebels,  near  Benares,  the 
emperor  gave  tne  heroic,  or  vanguard,  to  the  Cutchwaha  prince,  the 
Mirza  Raja  of  Amber.  Whether  this  was  a  point  of  policy,  to  secure 
his  acting  against  prince  Khoorm,  who  was  bom  of  this  race,  or 
merely,  as  the  Marwar  annals  state,  because  he  brought  the  greater 
number  into  the  field,  is  immaterial ;  but  it  was  very  nearly  fatal  in 
its  consequences:  for  the  proud  Rahtore,  indignant  at  the  insult 

*  A  Rajpoot  of  the  Rana's  house,  converted  to  the  faith. 

t  This  was  the  founder  of  Kishengurh ;  for  this  iniquitous  a^»^^J;cG  ^^  ^^ 
nutde  an  independent  Raja  in  the  town  which  he  erected.  Hi^  ^^cetv^^^^  ^ 
now  an  ally  by  treaty  with  the  ^tiah  government.  ne^^ 
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offered  to  him  in  thus  bestowing  the  post  of  honour,  which  was  his 
right,  upon  the  rival  race  of  Amber,  furled  his  banners,  separated 
from  the  royal  army,  and  determined  to  be  a  quiet  spectator  of  the 
result  But  for  the  impetuous  Bheem  of  Mewar,  the  adviser  of 
Khoorm,  he  might  that  day  have  been  emperor  of  India.  He  sent  a 
taunting  message  to  Eaja  Guj,  either  to  join  their  cause  or  "  draw 
"  their  swords."  The  Rahtores  overlooked  the  neglect  of  the  king 
in  the  sarcasm  of  one  of  their  own  tribe ;  and  Bheem  was  slain, 
Govindas  avenged,  the  rebellion  quelled,  and  Khoorm  put  to  flight, 
chiefly  by  the  Rahtores  and  Haras. 

In  S.  1694  (A.D.  1638),  Raja  Guj  was  slain  in  an  expedition  into 
Guzzerat ;  but  whether  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  king's  commands,  or 
in  the  chastisement  of  freebooters  on  his  own  southern  frontier,  the 
chronicles  do  not  inform  us.  He  left  a  distinguished  name  in  the 
annals  of  his  country,  and  two  valiant  sons,  Umra  and  Jeswunt,  to 
maintain  it :  another  son,  Achil,  died  in  infancy. 

The  second  son,  Jeswunt,  succeeded,  and  furnishes  another  of  many 
instances  in  the  annals  of  Rajpootana,  of  the  rights  of  primogeniture 
being  set  aside.  This  proceeded  from  a  variety  of  motives,  sometimes 
merely  paternal  aflection,  sometimes  incapacity  in  the  child  '  to  head 
fifty  thousand  Rahtores,'  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  present  instance,  a 
dangerous  turbulence  and  ever-boiling  impetuosity  in  the  individual, 
which  despised  all  restraints.  While  there  was  an  enemy  against 
whom  to  exert  it,  Umra  was  conspicuous  for  his  gallantry,  and  in  all 
his  fEither's  wars  in  the  south,  was  ever  foremost  in  the  battle.  His 
daring  spirit  collected  around  him  those  of  his  own  race,  alike  in 
mind,  as  connected  by  blood,  whose  actions,  in  periods  of  peace,  were 
the  subjects  of  eternal  complaint  to  his  father,  who  was  ultimately 
compelled  to  exclude  Umra  from  his  inheritance. 

In  the  month  of  Bysak,  S.  1690  (AD.  1634),  five  vears  before  the 
death  of  Raja  Guj,  in  a  convocation  of  all  the  feudality  of  Maroo, 
sentence  of  exclusion  fix)m  the  succession  was  pronounced  upon 
Umra,  accompanied  by  the  solemn  and  seldom  practised  rite  of 
D^-vatoh  or  exile.  This  ceremony,  which  is  marked  as  a  day  of 
mourning  in  the  calendar,  was  attended  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
funereal  pomp.  As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  pronoimced,  that  his 
birth-right  was  forfeited  and  assigned  to  his  junior  brother,  and  that 
he  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  Maroo,  the  khdat  of  banishment  was 
brought  forth,  consisting  of  sable  vestments,  in  which  he  was  clad ; 
a  sable  shield  was  hung  upon  his  back,  and  a  sword  of  the  same  hue 
girded  round  him ;  a  black  horse  was  then  led  out,  being  mounted  on 
which,  he  was  commanded,  though  not  in  anger,  to  depart  whither 
he  listed  beyond  the  limits  of  Maroo. 

Umra  went  not  alone ;  numbers  of  each  clan,  who  had  alwavs 
regarded  him  as  their  future  lord,  voluntarily  partook  of  his  exile. 
He  repaired  to  the  imperial  court ;  and  although  the  emperor  approved 
and  sanctioned  his  banishment,  he  employed  him.  His  gallantry 
soon  won  him  the  title  of  Rao  and  the  muTisub  of  a  leader  of  three 
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ibousand,  witli  the  grant  of  Nagore  sa  an  independent  domain,  to  be 
held  directly  from  the  crown.  But  the  same  arrogant  and  uncontroll- 
able spirit  which  lost  him  his  birth-right,  brought  his  days  to  a 
tragicsd  conclusion.  He  absented  himself  for  a  fortnight  from  court, 
hunting  the  boar  or  the  tiger,  his  only  recreation.  The  emperor 
(Shah  Jehan)  reprimanded  him  for  neglecting  his  duties,  and  threat- 
ened him  with  a  line.  Umra  proudly  replied,  that  he  had  only  gone 
to  hunt,  and  as  for  a  fine,  he  observed,  putting  his  hand  upon  his 
sword,  tiiat  was  his  sole  wealth. 

The  little  contrition  which  this  reply  evinced,  determined  the  king 
to  enforce  the  fine,  and  the  paymaster-general,  Sallabut  Khan,*  was 
sent  to  Umra's  quarters  to  demand  its  payment.  It  was  refused,  and 
ihe  observations  made  by  tl^e  Syud  not  suiting  the  temper  of  Umra, 
he  unceremoniously  desired  him  to  depart.  The  emperor,  thus 
insulted  in  the  person  of  his  officer,  issued  a  mandate  for  XJmra's 
instant  appearance.  He  obeyed ;  and  having  reached  the  aurnMida^ 
or  grand  divan,  beheld  the  kmg,  "  whose  eyes  were  red  with  anger," 
with  Sallabut  in  the  act  of  addressing  him.  Inflamed  with  passion 
at  the  recollection  of  the  injurious  language  he  had  just  received^ 
perhaps  at  the  king^s  confirmation  of  his  exclusion  from  Marwar,  he 
unceremoniously  passed  the  Omraha  of  five  and  seven  thousand,  as 
if  to  address  the  king ;  when,  with  a  dagger  concealed  in  his 
sleeve,  he  stabbed  SalTabut  to  the  heart.  Drawing  his  sword,  he 
made  a  blow  at  the  king,  which  descending  on  the  pillar,  shivered 
the  weapon  in  pieces.  The  king  abandoned  his  throne  and  fled  to 
the  interior  apartments.  All  was  uproar  and  confusion.  Umra 
continued  the  work  of  death,  indifierent  upon  whom  his  blows  fell, 
and  five  Mogul  chiefs  of  eminence  had  fallen,  when  his  brother-in- 
law,  Uijoon  Gk)re,  under  pretence  of  cajoling  him,  inflicted  a  moi*tal 
wounds  though  he  continued  to  ply  his  dagger  until  he  expired.  To 
avenge  his  death,  his  retainers,  headed  by  Bulloo  Champawut  and 
Bhao  Khoompawut,  put  on  their  saffron  garments,  and  a  fresh 
carnage  ensued  within  the  loll  kelah.f  To  use  the  words  of  their 
native  bard, ''  The  pillars  of  Agra  bear  testimony  to  their  deeds,  nor 
*'  shall  they  ever  be  obliterated  from  the  record  of  time :  they  made 
*'  their  obeisance  to  Umra  in  the  mansions  of  the  sun."  The  faithful 
band,  was  cut  to  pieces ;  and  his  wife,  the  princess  of  Boondf,  came 
in  person  and  carried  away  the  dead  body  of  Umra,  with  which  she 
committed  herself  to  the  names.  The  Bokhara  gate  by  which  they 
gained  admission,  was  built  up,  and  henceforward  known  only  as 
"  Umra  Sing's  gate ;"  and  in  proof  of  the  strong  impression  made  by 

*  Sallabut  Khan  Bukshee,  he  is  called.  The  office  of  Bukshee  is  not  only 
one  of  paymaster  (as  it  implies),  but  of  inspection  and  audit.  We  can  readily 
ima^e,  with  such  levies  as  ne  had  to  muster  and  pay,  his  post  was  more 
honourable  than  secure,  especially  with  such  a  band  as  was  headed  by  Umra, 
ready  to  take  offence  if  the  wind  but  displaced  their  moustache.  Xbe  annals 
declare  that  Umra  had  a  feud  ftoerj  with  Sallabut ;  doubtless  {^.Xio  better 
leaaon  than  that  he  fulfilled  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  ^nip^^ ^ 

t  The  palace  within  the  citadel  fkelahjy  built  of  red  (loll)  fre^?^'  ^ 
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this  event,*  it  remained  closed  through  centuries,  until  opened  in 
1809  by  Capt.  Geo.  Steell,  of  the  Bengal  engineers.^ 

*  It  may  be  useful  to  record  such  facts,  by  the  way  of  contrast  with  the  state 
policy  of  the  west,  and  for  the  sake  of  observing  that  which  would  actuate  the 
present  piaramount  power  of  India  should  any  of  its  tributary  princes  defy  them 
as  Umra  did  tibat  of  the  universal  potentate  of  that  country.  Even  these 
despots  borrowed  a  lesson  of  mercy  from  the  Rs^poot  system,  which  does  not 
deem  treason  hereditary,  nor  attaints  a  whole  line  for  the  fault  of  one  unworthy 
link.  Shah  Jehan,  instead  of  visiting  the  sins  of  the  father  on  the  son,  installed 
him  in  his  fief  of  Nagore.  This  son  was  Rae  Siag ;  and  it  devolved  to  his 
children  and  grand-cnildreu2(l)  until  Indur  Sing,  the  fourth  in  descent,  was 
expelled  by  the  head  of  the  Kahtores,  who,  in  the  weakness  of  the  empire, 
re-annexea  Nagore  to  Jodpoor.  But  perhaps  we  have  not  hitherto  dared  to 
imitate  the  examples  set  us  by  the  Moghul  and  even  by  the  Mahratta ;  not 
having  sufficient  hold  of  the  affections  of  the  subjected  to  venture  to  be 
merciful ;  and  thence  our  vengeance,  like  the  bolt  of  heaven,  sears  the  very 
heart  of  our  enemies.  Witness  the  many  chieftains  ejected  from  their 
possessions  ;  from  the  unhallowed  league  against  the  Rohillas,  to  that  last  act 
of  destruction  at  Bhurtpoor,  where,  as  arbitrators,  we  acted  the  part  of  the  lion 
in  the  fable.  Our  present  attitude,  however,  is  so  commanding,  that  we  can 
afford  to  dis{>lay  the  attribute  of  mercy  ;  and  should  unfortunately,  its  action 
be  required  in  Rigpootana^  let  it  be  ample,  for  there  its  grateful  influence  is 
understood,  and  it  will  return,  like  the  dews  of  heaven,  upon  ourselves.  But  if 
we  are  only  to  regulate  our  political  actions  by  the  appiehension  of  danger,  it 
must  one  day  recoil  upon  us  in  awful  retribution.  Our  system  is  filled  with 
evil  to  the  governed,  where  a  fit  of  bile  in  ephemeral  pc»litical  agents,  may 
engender  a  quarrel  leading  to  the  overthrow  of  a  dominion  of  agea 

t  Since  these  remarks  were  written,  Captain  Steell  related  to  the  author  a 
singular  anecdote  connected  with  the  above  circumstance.  While  the  work  of 
demolition  was  proceeding,  Capt.  S.  was  urgently  warned  by  the  natives  of  the 
danger  he  incurred  in  the  operation,  from  a  denunciation  on  the  closing  of  the 
gate,  that  it  should  thenceforward  be  guarded  by  a  huge  serpent — ^when 
suddenly,  the  destruction  of  the  gate  being  nearly  completed,  a  liurge  Cobra-di- 
capella  rushed  between  his  legs,  as  if  in  fulfilment  of  the  anathema.  Capt  S. 
fortunately  escaped  without  icgury. 


Marwar.    The  system  is  one  of  eternal  vicissitudes,  amidst  whidi  uie  germ  of 
reproduction  never  perishes. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Raja  Jawwid  mounts  the  gadi  of  Marwar. — His  mother  a  princess  o/Mewar, — 
He  is  a'  patron  of  science. — His  first  service  in  Gondwana, — Prince  Dara 
apjmnied  regent  of  the  empire  by  hds  father,  Shah  Jehan. — Appoints  Jesunint 
viceroy  in  Maltoct, — Rebellion  of  Arungz&>,  who  aspires  to  the  crovm, — Jesumnt 
appointed  generalissimo  of  the  army  sent  to  oppose  him, — Battle  of  Futteha- 
bad,  a  drofum  battle, — JesumrU  retreats, — Heroism  of  Boo  Rutna  of  RvJtlam^ — 
Arungzeb  proceeds  towards  Agra, — Battle  ofjqjow, — Rcfjpoots  overpowered, — 
Shah  Jehan  deposed. — Arungzeb^  now  emperor,  pardons  Jesvmnt,  and  sum- 
mons him  to  the  presence* — Commands  him  to  join  the  army  formed  against 
Shtga. — Battle  of  GudjuKL — Conduct  of  Jesunmt^ — Betrays  Arungzeb  and 
plunders  his  camp, — Forms  a  junction  with  Dara, — This  princis  inactivity. 
—Arungzih  invades  Marwwr, — Detaches  Jeswunt  from  Dara. — Appointed 
viceroy  of  Gmzerat, — Sent  to  serve  in  the  Dekhan, — Enters  into  Sevaji^s 
designs, — Plans  the  death  of  Shaista  Khan^  the  Jdn^s  lieutenants — Obtains  this 
office. — Superseded  by  the  prince  ofAnMr, — Re-appointed  to  the  army  of  the 
Dekhan. — Stimulates  Prince  Moamm  to  rebellion. — Superseded  by  Delire 
Khan. — Jeswunt  tries  to  cut  him  off. — Removed  from  the  Dekhan  to  Gmzerat. 
-^-Outwitted  by  the  king. — Ordered  against  the  rebellious  Afghans  of  Cabtd. 
Jeswunt  leaves  his  son^  Pirthi  Sing,  in  charge  of  Jodpoor. — Pirthi  Sing 
commanded  to  court  by  Arungzih,  who  gives  him  a  poisoned  robe. — His  death. — 
Character. — The  tidings  reach  Jeswunt  at  CabiU,  and  cause  his  death — Charon 
ter  of  Jeswunt. — Anecdotes  illustrative  of  Rahtore  character,— Nahur  Khan, — 
His  exploits  with  the  tiger ,  and  against  Soortdn  ofSarohi. 

Raja  Jeswunt,  who  ^obtained,  by  the  banishment  of  Umra,  the 
*  cushion'  of  Marwar,  was  bom  of  a  princess  of  M^war ;  and  although 
this  circamstance  is  not  reported  to  have  influenced  the  change  of 
succession,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  throughout  BajpooUina^ 
its  princes  regarded  a  connexion  with  the  Rasa's  family  as  a 
primary  lionour. 

"  Jeswunt  (says  the  Bardai)  was  unequalled  amongst  the  princes 
of  his  time.  Stupidity  and  ignorance  were  banished ;  and  science 
flourished  where  ne  ruled :  Tnany  were  the  books  compoeed  under 
his  a/uspices*' 

The  south  continued  to  be  the  arena  in  which  the  martial  Bajpoot 
sought  renown,  and  the  emperor  had  only  rightly  to  understand  his 
chanMSter  to  turn  the  national  emulation  to  accoimt.  Shah  Jehan, 
in  the  language  of  the  chronicler,  "  became  a  slave  to  the  seraglio," 
and  sent  his  sons,  as  viceroys,  to  govern  the  grand  divisions  of  the 
empire.  The  first  service  of  Jeswunt  was  in  the  war  of  Gondwana, 
when  he  led  a  body  composed  of  "  twenty-two  different  contingents" 
in  the  army  under  Arungzeb.  In  this  and  various  other  services  (to 
enumerate  which  would  be  to  go  over  the  ground  already  passed),* 

*  The  new  translation  of  Ferishta's  History,  b}r  Lient-Col.  Bri^^s,  a  work 
much  wanted,  may  be  referred  to  by  those  who  wi£di  to  see  the  opmion  of  the 
Mahomedan  princes  of  their  Bajpoot  vassalage. 
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the  Rahtores  were  conspicuous.  Jeswunt  played  a  comparatively 
subordinate  part,  until  the  illness  of  the  emperor,  in  A.D.  1G58,  when 
his  elder  son  Dara  was  invested  with  the  powei*s  of  regent.  Prince 
Dara  increased  the  munsub  of  Jeswunt  to  a  leader  of '  five  thousand,' 
and  nominated  him  his  viceroy  in  Malwa. 

In  the  struggle  for  empire  amongst  the  sons  of  Shah  Jehan,  con- 
sequent upon  this  illness,  the  importjince  of  the  Rajpoot  princes  and 
the  fidelity  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  depict,  were  exhibited  in 
the  strongest  light.  While  Eaja  Jey  Sing  was  commanded  to 
oppose  prince  Shuja,  who  advanced  from  his  viceroyalty  of  Bengal, 
Jeswunt  was  entrusted  with  means  to  quash  the  designs  of  Arungzdb, 
then  commanding  in  the  south,  who  had  long  cloaked,  under  the 
garb  of  hypocrisy  and  religion,  views  upon  the  empire. 

The  Rahtore  prince  was  declared  generalissimo  of  the  army 
destined  to  oppose  Arungzeb,  and  he  marched  from  Agra  at  the  head 
of  the  united  contingents  of  Raj pootana,  besides  the  imperial  guai'ds, 
a  force  which,  to  use  the  hyperbole  of  the  bard,  "  made  Shesniig 
"  writhe  in  agony."  Jeswunt  marched  towards  the  Nerbudda,  and 
had  encamped  his  army  in  a  position  fifteen  miles  south  of  Oojein, 
when  tidings  reached  him  of  his  opponent's  approach.  In  that 
field  on  which  the  emperor  erected  a  town  subsequently  designated 
Futtdiabad,  or  '  abode  of  victory,*  Jeswunt  awaited  his  foes.  The 
battle  which  ensued,  witnessed  and  so  circumstantially  related  by 
Bemier,  as  has  been  already  noticed  in  this  work,*  was  lost  by  the 
temerity  of  the  Rahtore  commander-in-chief,  who  might  have 
crushed  the  rebellious  hopes  of  Arungzeb,  to  whom  he  puiposely 
gave  time  to  effect  a  junction  with  his  brother  Morad,  from  the  vain- 
glorious desire  "  to  conquer  two  princes  at  once."  Dearly  did  he 
pay  for  his  presumption ;  for  he  had  given  time  to  the  wily  prince 
to  sow  intrigues  in  his  camp,  which  were  disclosed  as  soon  as  the 
battle  joined,  when  the  Mogul  horse  deserted  and  left  him  at 
the  head  of  liis  thirty  thousand  Rajpoots,  deemed,  however, 
by  their  leader  and  themselves,  suflicient  against  any  odda 
"  Jeswunt,  spear  in  hand,  mounted  his  steed  Maboob,  and 
"  charged  the  imperial  brothers ;  ten  thousand  Moslems  fell 
"  in  the  onset,  which  cost  seventeen  hundred  Rahtores,  besides 
"  Qehlotes,  Haras,f  Gores,  and  some  of  every  clan  of  Rajwarra. 
"  Arung    and  Morad    only  escaped  because  their  days  were  not 

yet  numbered.     Maboob  and  his  rider  were  covered  with  blood ; 

Jesoh  looked  like  a  famished  lion,  and  like  one  he  relinquished  his 

prev."  The  bard  is  fully  confirmed  in  his  relation  of  the  day,  both 
by  the  Mogul  historian  and  by  Bemier,  who  says,  that  notwith- 
standing the  inunense  superiority  of  the  imperial  princes,  aided  by  a 
numerous  artillery  served  by  Frenchmen,  night  alone  put  a  stop  to 
the  contest  of  science,  numbers,  and  artillery,  against  Rajpoot  courage. 

*  .VoL  I,  page  536. 

t  See  Kotah  annals,  which  state  that  that  prince  and  five  brothers  all  fell  in 
this  field  of  carnage. 
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Both  ftrmics  remained  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  though  we  have  no 
notice  of  the  anecdote  related  by  the  first  translator  of  Ferishta,  who 
makes  Jeswunt  "  in  bravado  drive  his  car  round  the  field,"  it  is 
certain  that  Arungz^b  was  too  politic  to  renew  the  combat,  or  molest 
the  retreat  which  took  place  next  day  towards  his  native  dominions. 
Although,  for  the  sake  of  alliteration,  the  bard  especially  singles  out 
the  GdUotes  and  Oores,  the  tribes  of  M^war  and  Seopoor,  all  and 
every  tribe  was  engaged ;  and  if  the  Rajpoot  ever  dared  to  mourn 
the  fall  of  kindred  in  battle,  this  day  shoidd  have  covered  every 
house  with  the  emblems  of  grief;  for  it  is  stated  by  the  Mogul 
historian  that  fifteen  thousand  fell,  chiefly  Rajpoots.  This  was  one 
of  the  events  glorious  to  the  Rajpoot,  shewing  his  devotion  to  whom 
fideUty  (swarruTherTiia)  had  been  pledged, — the  aged  and  enfeebled 
emperor  Shah  Jehan,  whose  "  salt  they  ate," — ^against  all  the  temp- 
tations offered  by  youthful  ambition.  It  is  forcibly  contrasted  with 
the  conduct  of  the  immediate  household  troops  of  the  emperor,  who, 
even  in  the  moment  of  battle,  worshipped  the  rising  sun,  whilst  the 
Rajpoot  sealed  his  faith  in  his  blood ;  and  none  more  liberally  than 
the  brave  Haras  of  Kotah  and  Boondi  The  annals  of  no  nation  on 
earth  can  furnish  such  an  example,  as  an  entire  family,  six  royal 
brothers,  stretched  on  the  field,  and  all  but  one  in  death.* 

Of  all  the  deeds  of  heroism  performed  on  this  day,  those  of  Rutna 
of  Rutlam,  by  universal  consent,  are  pre-eminent,  and  "  are  wreathed 
"  into  immortal  rhyme  by  the  bard'  in  iheltasa  Rao  Itutna.f  He 
also  was  a  Rahtore,  the  great  grandson  of  Oodi  Sing,  the  first  Raja  of 
Maroo ;  and  nobly  did  he  show  that  the  Rahtore  blood  had  not 
degenerated  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Malwa.  If  aught  were  wanting 
to  complete  the  fame  of  this  memorable  day,  which  gave  empire  to 
the  scourge  of  Rajpootana,  it  is  found  in  the  conduct  of  Jeswunts 
queen,  who,  as  elsewhere  related,J  shut  the  gates  of  his  capital  on  her 
fugitive  lord,  though  he  "  brought  back  his  shield"  and  his  honour. 

Arungzeb,  on  Jeswunt's  retreat,  entered  the  capital  of  Malwa  in 
triumph,  whence,  with  all  the  celeritv  requisite  to  success,  he  pursued 
his  march  on  the  capital.  At  the  village  of  Jajow,  thirty  miles  south 
of  Agra,  the  fidelity  of  the  Rajpoots  again  formed  a  barrier  between 
the  aged  king  and  the  treason  of  his  son ;  but  it  served  no  other 
purpose  than  to  illustrate  this  fidelity.  The  Rajpoots  were  over- 
powered, Dara  was  driven  from  the  regency,  and  the  aged  emperor 
deposed 

Arungzeb,  soon  after  usurping  the  throne,  sent,  through  the  prince 
of  Amber,  his  assurances  of  pardon  to  Jeswunt,  and  a  summons  to 
the  presence,  preparatory  to  joining  the  army  forming  against  his 
brother  Shuja,  advancing  to  vindicate  his  claims  to  empire.  The 
Rahtore,  deeming  it  a  glorious  occasion  for  revenge,  obeyed,  and 

f  See  Kotah  annals,  which  state  that  that  prince  and  five  brothers  all  fell  in 
tills  field  of  carnage. 

t  AniDngst  the  Af  SS.  presented  by  the  Author  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Is  tliia  work,  the  Jima  Rao  Jiutna. 

X  Boc  Vol  I,  p.  535. 
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communicated  to  Shuja  his  intentions.  The  hostile  armies  met  at 
Cudjwa^  thirty  miles  north  of  Allahabad  On  the  first  onset,  Jeswunt, 
wheeling  about  with  his  Rahtore  cavaliers,  attacked  the  rear-ward 
of  the  army  under  prince  Mohammed,  which  he  cut  to  pieces,  and 

f)lundering  the  imperial  camp  (left  unprotected),  he  deliberately 
oaded  his  camels  with  the  most  valuable  effects,  which  he  despatched 
imder  part  of  the  force,  and  leaving  the  brothers  to  a  contest,  which  he 
heartily  wished  might  involve  the  destruction  of  both,  he  followed 
the  corUge  to  Agra.  Such  was  the  panic  on  his  appearance  at  that 
capital,  joined  to  the  rumours  of  Arungz^'s  defeat,  which  had  nearly 
happened,  that  the  wavering  garrison  required  only  a  summcms  to 
have  surrendered,  when  he  might  have  released  Shah  Jehan  fix)m 
confinement,  and  with  this  "tower  of  strength"  have  rallied  an 
opposition  fatal  to  the  prince. 

That  this  plan  suggested  itself  to  Jeswunt's  sagacity  we  cannot 
doubt ;  but  besides  the  manifest  danger  of  lockmg  up  his  army 
within  the  precincts  of  a  capital,  if  victory  was  riven  to  Arungz^, 
he  had  other  reasons  for  not  halting  at  Agra.  ^  his  designs  were 
in  concert  with  prince  Dara,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  whom 
he  had  instructed  to  hasten  to  the  scene  of  action;  but  while 
Jeswunt  remained  hovering  in  the  rear  of  Arungzfl),  momentarily 
expecting  the  junction  of  the  prince,  the  latter  loitered  on  the 
southern  fix)ntier  of  Marwar,  and  thus  lost,  for  ever,  the  crown 
within  his  grasp.  Jeswunt  continued  his  route  to  his  native 
dominions,  and  had  at  least  the  gratification  of  housing  the  spoils, 
even  to  the  regal  tents,  in  the  castie  of  Joda.  Dara  tardily  formed 
a  junction  at  Mairta;  but  the  critical  moment  was  lost,  and 
Arungzdb,  who  had  crushed  Shuja's  force,  rapidly  advanced,  now 
joined  by  many  of  the  Rajpoot  princes,  to  overwhelm  this  last 
remnant  of  opposition.  The  crafty  Arungz^,  however,  who  always 
preferred  stratagem  to  the  precarious  issue  of  arms,  addressed  a  letter 
to  Jeswunt,  not  only  assuring  him  of  his  entire  forgiveness,  but 
offering  the  viceroyalty  of  Guzzerat,  if  he  would  withdraw  his 
support  from  Dara,  and  remain  neuter  in  the  contest.  Jeswunt 
accepted  the  conditions,  and  agreed  to  lead  the  Bajpoot  contingents, 
under  prince  Moazzim,  in  the  war  against  Sevaji,  bent  on  reviving 
the  independence  of  Mahrashtra  From  the  conduct  again  pursued 
by  the  Kahtore,  we  have  a  right  to  infer  that  he  only  abandoned 
Dara  because,  though  possessed  of  many  qualities  which  endeared 
him  to  the  Rajpoot,  besides  his  title  to  the  throne,  he  wanted  those 
virtues  necessary  to  ensure  success  against  his  energetic  brother. 
Scarcely  had  Jeswunt  reached  the  Dekhan  when  he  opened  a  com- 
munication with  Sevaji,  planned  the  death  of  the  king's  lieutenant, 
Shaista  Khan,  on  which  he  hoped  to  have  the  guidance  of  the  army, 
and  the  young  viceroy.  Arungz^  received  authentic  intelligence  of 
this  plot,  and  the  share  Jeswunt  had  in  it ;  but  he  temporized,  and 
even  sent  letters  of  congratulation  on  his  succeeding  to  tne  command 
in  chief.  But  he  soon  superseded  him  by  Raja  Jey  Sing  of  Amb^r, 
who  brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion  by  the  capture  of  Sevaji    llie 
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honooT  attending  this  exploit  was,  however,  soon  exchanged  for 
disgrace ;  for  when  the  .Ajnbdr  prince  found  that  the  tyrant  had 
designs  upon  the  life  of  his  prisoner,  for  whose  safety  he  had  pledged 
himself,  he  connived  at  his  escape.  Upon  this,  Jeswunt  was  once 
more  declared  the  emperor's  lieutenant,  and  soon  inspired  prince 
Moasszam  with  des^ns,  which  again  compelled  the  king  to  supersede 
him,  and  Dellre  Khan  was  declared  general  in  chiet  He  reached 
Arungabad,  and  the  night  of  his  arrival  would  have  been  his  last, 
but  he  received  intimation  and  rapidly  retreated,  pursued  by  the 
prince  and  Jeswunt  to  the  Nerbudda  The  emperor  saw  the  necessity 
of  removing  Jeswunt  from  this  dangerous  post,  and  he  sent  him  the 
firmdn  as  viceroy  of  Guzzerat,  to  which  he  commanded  him  to  repair 
without  delay.  He  obeyed,  reached  Ahmedabad,  and  found  the  king 
had  outwitted  him  and  his  successor  in  command;  he,  therefore, 
continued  his  course  to  his  native  dominions,  where  he  arrived  in  S. 
1726  (A.D.  1670.) 

The  wily  tyrant  had,  in  all  these  changes,  used  eveiy  endeavour  to 
drcumvent  J  eswunt,  and,  if  the  annals  are  correct,  was  little  scrupu- 
lous as  to  the  means.  But  the  Baja  was  protected  by  the  fidelity  of 
his  kindred  vassalage.  In  the  words  of  the  bardic  chronicler,  "  The 
"  Aswapati*  Arung,  finding  treachery  in  vain,  put  the  collar  of  simu- 
"  lated  friendship  round  his  neck,  and  sent  him  beyond  the  Attok 
"  to  dia" 

The  emperor  saw  that  the  only  chance  of  counteracting  Jeswunt's 
inveterate  hostility  was  to  employ  him  where  he  womd  be  least 
dangerous.  He  gladly  availed  himself  of  a  rebellion  amongst  the 
Afghans  of  Cabiu ;  and  with  many  promises  of  favour  to  himself 
and  his  family,  appointed  him  to  the  chief  command,  to  lead  his 
turbulent  Bajpoots  against  the  equally  turbulent  and  almost  savage 
Afghans.  Leaving  his  elder  son,  Pirthi  Sing,  in  charge  of  his  ancestral 
domains,  with  his  wives,  family,  and  the  chosen  bands  of  Maroo, 
Jeswunt  departed  for  the  land  of  the  '  barbarian,'  from  which  he  was 
destined  never  to  return. 

It  is  related,  in  the  chronicles  of  Maroo,  that  Arungzeb  having 
commanded  the  attendance  at  court  of  Jeswunt's  heir,  he  obeyed^ 
and  was  received  not  only  with  the  distinctions  which  were  his  due, 
hut  with  the  most  specious  courtesy :  that  one  day,  with  unusual 
familiarity,  the  king  desired  him  to  advance,  and  grasping  firmly 
his  folded  hands  (the  usual  attitude  of  deference)  in  one  of  his  own, 
said, "  Well,  Bahtore,  it  is  told  me  you  possess  as  nervous  an  arm  as 
*  your  father ;  what  can  you  do  now  ?"  "  God  preserve  your  majesty,** 
replied  the  Bajpoot  prince,  "  when  the  sovereign  of  mankind  lays 
"  the  hand  of  protection  on  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  all  his  hopes 
"  are  realized ;  but  when  he  condescends  to  take  both  of  mine,  I  feel 
"  as  if  I  could  conquer  the  world."  His  vehement  and  animated 
gesture  gave  fuU  force  to  his  words,  and  Arungzeb  quickly  exclaimed^ 

*  The  common  epithet  of  the  Islamite  emperors,  in  the  dialect  of  the  bard, 
is  Agputy  classically  Aswdpatiy  *  lord  of  horses.' 
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"  Ah !  here  is  another  Khootun,**  i(the  term  he  always  applied  to 
Jeswunt) ;  yet,  affecting  to  be  pleased  with  the  frank  boldness  of 
his  speech,  he  ordered  him  a  splendid  di'ess,  which,  as  customary,  he 
put  on,  and,  having  made  his  obeisance,  left  the  presence  in  the 
certain  assurance  of  exaltation. 

That  day  was  his  last ! — ^he  was  taken  ill  soon  after  reaching  his 
quarters,  abd  expired  in  great  torture,  and  to  this  hour  his  death  is 
attributed  to  the  poisoned  robe  of  honour  presented  by  the  king.* 

Pirthi  Sing  was  the  staff  of  his  father's  age,  and  endowed  with  all 
the  qualities  required  to  lead  the  swords  of  Maroo.  His  death,  thus 
reported,  cast  a  blight  on  the  remaining  days  of  Jeswunt,  who,  in 
this  cruel  stroke,  saw  tliat  his  mortal  foe  had  gone  beyond  him  in 
revenge.  The  sacrifice  of  Pirthi  Sing  was  followed  by  the  death  of 
his  only  remaining  sons,  Juggut  Sing  and  Dulthumun,  from  the 
ungenial  climate  of  Cabul,  and  grief  soon  closed  the  existence  of  the 
veteran  Rahtore.  He  expired  amidst  the  mountains  of  the  north, 
without  an  heir  to  his  revenge,  in  S.  1737  (A.D.  1681),  having  ruled 
the  tribes  of  Maroo  for  two  and  forty  years.  In  this  year,  death 
released  Arungzeb  from  the  greatest  terrors  of  his  life ;  for  the 
illustrious  Sevaji  and  Jeswunt  paid  the  debt  to  nature  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other.  Of  the  Rahtore,  we  may  use  the  words  of 
the  biographer  of  his  contemporary,  Rana  Raj  Sing  of  Mewar : 
"Sighs  never  ceased  flowing  from  Arung's  heart  while  Jeswunt 
"  lived." 

The  life  of  Jeswunt  Sing  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  the 
annals  of  Rajpootana,  and  a  fiill  narrative  of  it  would  afford  a 
perfect  and  deeply  interesting  picture  of  the  history  and  manners 
of  the  period.  Had  his  abilities,  which  were  far  above  mediocrity, 
been  commensurate  with  his  power,  credit,  and  courage,  he  might, 
with  the  concurrent  aid  of  the  many  powerful  enemies  of  Arungzeb, 
have  overturned  the  Mogul  throne.  Throughout  the  long  period 
of  two  and  forty  years,  events  of  magnitude  crowded  upon  each 
other,  from  the  period  of  his  first  contest  with  Arungzeb,  in  the 
battle  of  the  Nerbudda,  to  his  conflicts  with  the  Afghans  amidst 
the  snows  of  Caucasus.  Although  the  Rahtore  had  a  preference 
amongst  the  sons  of  Shah  Jehan,  esteeming  the  fiunk  Dam  above 
the  crafty  Arungz6b,  yet  he  detested  the  wnole  race  as  inimical  to 
the  religion  and  the  independence  of  his  own  ;  and  he  only  fed  the 
hopes  of  any  of  the  brothers,  in  their  struggles  for  empire,  expecting 
that  they  would  end  in  the  ruin  of  all.  His  blind  arrogance  lost 
him   the   battle  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  the  supineness   of  Dara 

*  This  mode  of  being  rid  of  enemies  is  firmly  believed  by  the  Rajpoots,  and 
several  other  instances  of  it  are  recorded  in  thiis  work.  Of  course,  it  must  be 
by  porous  absorption  ^  and  in  a  hot  climate,  where  only  a  thin  tunic  is  worn 
next  the  skin,  much  mischief  might  be  done,  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  death  could  be  accomnlishea.  That  the  belief  is  of  ancient  date,  wc  have 
only  to  recal  the  story  of  Hercules  put  into  doggerel  by  Pope  : 

"  He  whom  Dejanira 

"  Wrcapp'd  in  the  envenomed  shirt,  and  set  on  fire." 
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prevented  his  reaping  the  fruit  of  his  treachery  at  Cudjwa.     The 
former  event;  as  it  reduced  the  means  and  lessened  the  fame  of 
Jeswunt,  redoubled  his  hatred  to  the  conqueror.     Jeswunt  neglected 
no  opportunity  which  gave  a  chance  of  revenge.     Impelled  by  this 
motive,  more  than  by  ambition,  he  never  declined  situations  of  trust, 
and  in  each  he  disclosed  the  ruling  passion  of  his  mind.     His 
overture  to  Sevaji  (like  himself  the  implacable  foe  of  the  Mogul), 
against  whom  he  was  sent  to  act ;  his  daring  attempt  to  remove  the 
imperial  lieutenants,  one  by  assassination,  the  other  by  open  force ; 
his  inciting  Moazzim,  whose  inexperience  he  was  sent  to  guide,  to 
revolt  against  his  father,  are  some  among  the  many  signal  instances 
of  Jeswunt's  thirst  for  vengeance.    The  emperor,  fully  aware  of 
this  hatred,  yet  compelled  from   the  force  of  circumstances  to 
dissemble,  was  always  on  the  watch  to  counteract  it,  and  the  artifices 
this  mighty  king  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  conciliate  Jeswunt, 
perha|is  to  thi'ow  him  off  his  ^ard,  best  attest  the  dread  in  which 
he  held  him.    Alteraately  he  neld  the  viceroyalty  of  Guzzerat,  of 
the  Dekhan,  of  Malwa,  Ajm^r,  and  Cabul  (where  he  died),  either 
directly  of  the  king,  or  as  the  king's  lieutenant,  and  second  in 
command  under  one  of  the  princes.    But  he  used  all  these  favours 
merely  as  stepping-stones  to  the  sole  object  of  his  life.    Accordingly, 
if  Jeswunt's  character  had  been  drawn  by  a  biographer  of  the  court, 
viewed  merely  in  the  light  of  a  great  vassal  of  the  empire,  it  would 
have  reached  us  marked  with  the  stigma  of  treachery  in  eveiy  trust 
reposed  in  him ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
character  of  the  king,  the  avowedenemy  of  the  Hindu  faith,  we  only 
see  in  Jeswunt  a  prince  putting  all  to  hazard  in  its  support.    He  had 
to  deal  with  one  who  placed  him  in  these  offices,  not  from  personal 
regard,  but  because  he  deemed  a  hollow  submission  better  than 
avowed  hostility,  and  the  Baja^  therefore,  only  opposed  fraud  to 
hypocrisy,  and   treachery  to  superior    strength.      JDoubtless    the 
Kahtoi*e  was  sometimes  dazzled  by  the  baits  which  the  politic  king 
administered  to  his  vanity;   and  when  all  his  brother  princes 
eagerly  contended  for  royal  favour,  it  was  something  to  be  singled 
out  as  the  first  amongst    his    peers    in    Bajpootana.    By    such 
conflicting  impulses  were  both  parties  actuated  in  their  mutual 
conduct  throughout  a  period  in  duration    nearly   equal    to  the 
life  of  man;    and  it  is  no   slight   testimony  to  Arungzeb's  skill 
in  managing  such   a   subject,   that  he  was  able  to  neutralize  the 
hatred  and   the  power  of  Jeswunt  throughout   this  lengthened 
period.    But  it  was  this  vanity,  and  the  immense  power  wielded  by 
the  kings  who  could  reward  service  by  the  addition  of  a  vice-royalty 
to  their  hereditary  domains,  that  made  the  R^poot  princes  slaves ; 
for,  had  all  the  princely  contemporaries  of  Jeswunt, — Jey  Sing  of 
Ambdr,  the  Rana  Baj  of  Mdwar,  and  Sevaji, — coalesced  against  their 
national  foe,  the  Mogul  power  must  have  been  extinct.     Could  Jes- 
wunt, however,  have  been  satisfied  with  the  mental  wounds  he  in- 
flicted upon  the  tyrant,  he  would  have  had  ample  revenge ;  for  the 
image  of  the  Bahtore  crossed  all  his  visions  of  aggrandizement.    The 
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cruel  sacrifice  of  his  heir,  and  the  still  more  barbarous  and  unrelent- 
ing ferocity  with  which  he  pursued  Jeswunt's  innocent  family,  are 
ihe  surest  proofs  of  the  dread  which  the  Rahtore  prince  inspired 
while  alive. 

Previous,  however,  to  entering  on  this  and  the  eventful  period 
which  followed  Jeswunt's  death,  we  may  record  a  few  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  the  character  and  manners  of  the  vassal  chieftains,  by 
whose  aid  he  was  thus  enabled  to  brave  ArungzA.  Nor  can  we  do 
better  than  allow  Nahur  KJian,  chief  of  the  Koompawuts  and  pre- 
mier noble,  to  be  the  representative  portrait  of  the  clans  of  Maroo. 
It  was  by  the  vigilance  of  this  chief,  and  his  daring  intrepidity,  that 
the  many  plots  laid  for  Jeswunt's  life  were  defeated ;  and  in  the 
anecdote  already  given,  when  in  order  to  restore  his  prince  fix)m  a  fit 
of  mental  delusion,*  he  braved  the  superstitions  of  his  race,  his  devo- 
tion was  put  to  a  severer  test  than  any  which  could  result  from  per- 
sonal peril.  The  anecdote  connected  with  his  nom  de  guerre  of  Nahur 
(tiger)  Khan,  exemplifies  his  personal,  as  the  other  does  his  mental 
intrepidity.  The  real  name  of  this  individual,  the  hecid  of  the  Koom- 
pawut  clim,  was  Mokundas.  He  had  personally  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  emperor,  by  a  reply  which  was  deemed  disrespectful 
to  a  message  sent  by  the  royal  aJidy,  for  which  the  tyrant  condemned 
him  to  enter  a  tiger's  den,  and  contend  for  his  life  unarmed.  With- 
out a  sign  of  fear,  he  entered  the  arena,  where  the  savage  beast  was 
pacing,  and  thus  contemptuously  accosted  him :  "  Oh  tiger  of  the 
"  midhf-f  face  the  tiger  of  Jeswunt ;"  exhibiting  te  the  king  of  the 
forest  a  pair  of  eyes,  which  anger  and  opium  had  rendered  little  less 
inflamed  than  his  own.  The  animal,  startled  by  so  unaccustemed  a 
salutation,  for  a  moment  looked  at  his  visiter,  put  down  his  head, 
turned  round  and  stalked  from  him.  ''  You  see,"  exclaimed  the 
Bahtere,  ''  that  he  dare  not  face  me,  and  it  is  contraiy  te  the  creed 
"  of  a  true  Rajpoot  te  attack  an  enemy  who  dares  not  confront  him." 
Even  the  tyrant,  who  beheld  the  scene,  was  surprised  inte  admira- 
tion, presented  him  with  gifts,  and  asked  if  he  had  any  children 
te  inherit  his  prowess.  His  reply,  "how  can  we  get  children, 
"  when  you  keep  us  from  our  wives  beyond  the  Attok  i  ftdly  shews 
that  the  Rahtore  and  fear  were  strangers  te  each  other.  From  this 
singular  encounter,  he  bore  the  name  of  Nahur  Khan, '  the  tiger 
'  lord.' 

On  another  occasion,  from  the  same  freedom  of  speech,  he  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Shahzada,  or  prince-royal,  who,  with  youthful 
levity,  commanded  the  *  tiger  lord'  to  attempt  a  feat  which  he  deemed 
inconsistent  with  his  dignity,  namely,  gallop  at  speed  under  a 
horizontal  branch  of  a  tree  and  cling  to  it  while  the  steed  passed  on. 
This  feat,  requiring  both  agiUty  and  strength,  appears  te  nave  been 

*  See  page  31. 

t  Me<m  IS  a  term  used  by  the  Hindu  to  a  Mooslim,  who  himself  generally 
applies  it  to  a  pedagogue  :  the  village-schoolmaster  has  always  the  honourable 
epithet  of  Mtak'ji  I 
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a  common  amusement,  and  it  is  related,  in  the  annals  of  Mewar,  that 
the  chief  of  Bunera  broke  his  spine  in  the  attempt ;  and  there  were  few 
who  did  not  come  off  with  bruises  and  falls,  in  which  consisted  the 
sport     When  Nahur  heard  the  command,  he  indignantly  replied,  he 
•*  was  not  a  monkey ;"  that  "  if  the  prince  wished  to  see  his  feats,  it 
"  must  be  where  his  swo^xi  had   play ;"  on  which   he   was  ordered 
against  Soortan,  the  Deora  prince  of  Sirohi,  for  which  service  he  had 
the  whole  Bahtore  contingent  at  his  disposal     The  Deora  prince, 
who  could  not  attempt  to  cope  against  it  in  the  field,  took  to  his 
native  hills ;  but  while  he  deemed  himself  secure,  Mokund,  with  a 
chosen  band,  in  the  dead  of  night,  entered  the  glen  where  the  Sirohi 
prince  reposed,  stabbed  the  solitary  sentinel,  bound  the  prince  with 
his  own  turban  to  his  pallet,  while,  environing  him  with  his  clans- 
men, he  gave   the  alarm.     The    Deoras   starting  from  their  rocky 
beds,  collected  round  their  prince,  and  were  preparing  for  the  rescue, 
when  Nahur  called  aloud,  "You  see  Kis  life  is  in  my   hands;  be 
''  assured  it  is  safe  if  you  are  wise ;  but  he  dies  on  the  least  opposition 
**  to  my  determination  to  convey  him  to  my  prince.     My  sole  object  in 
"  giving  the  alarm,  was  that  you  might  behold  me  carry  off  my 
**  priza"    He  conveyed  Soortin  to  Jeswunt,  who  said  he  must  intro- 
duce him  to  the  king.     The  Deora  prince  was  carried  to  court,  and 
being  led  between  the  proper  officers  to  the  palace,  he  was  instructed 
to  perform  that  profound  obeisance,  from  which  none  were  exempted. 
But  the  haughty  Deora  replied, ''  His  life  was  in  the  king's  hands,  his 
"  honour  in  his  own ;  he  had  never  bowed  the  head  to  mortal  man,  and 
**  never  would."  As  Jeswunt  had  pledged  himself  for  his  honourable 
treatment,  the  officers  of  the  ceremonies  endeavoured  by  stratagem 
to  obtain  a  constrained  obeisance,  and  instead;  of  introducing  him  as 
usual,  they  shewed  him  a  wicket,  knee  high,  and  very  low  overhead, 
by  which  to  enter,  but  putting  his  feet  foremost,  his  head  was  the 
last  part  to  appear.    This  stubborn  ingenuity,  his  noble  bearing,  and 
his  long-protracted  resistance,  added  to  Jeswunt's  pledge,  won  the 
king's  favour ;  and  he  not  only  proffered  him  pardon,  but  whatever 
lands  he  might  desire.    Though  the  king  did  not  name  the  return, 
Soortan  was  well  aware  of  the  terms,  but  he  boldly  and  quickly 
replied, "  What  can  your  majesty  bestow  equal  to  Achilgurh  ?  let  me 
''  return  to  it  is  all  I  ask."  The  king  had  the  magnanimitv  to  comply 
with  his  request ;  Soortdn  was  allowed  to  retire  to  the  castle  of  Aboo,* 
nor  did  he  or  any  of  the  Deoras  ever  rank  themselves  amongst  the 
vassals  of  the  empire ;  but  they  have  continued  to  the  present  hour 
a  life  of  almost  savage  independence. 

From  such  anecdotes  we  learn  the  character  of  the  tiger  lord  of 
Asope,  and  his  brother  Rahtores  of  Marwar ;  men  recluess  of  life 
when  put  in  competition  with  distinction  and  fidelity  to  their  prince, 
as  will  be  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  reign  we  are  about  to  describe. 

*  Achilgurhy  or  '  the  immoveable  castle,'  is  the  name  of  the  fortress  of  the 
Deora  princes  of  Aboo  and  Sirohi,  of  which  wonderful  spot  I  purpose  in  another 
woA  to  give  a  detailed  account. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

The  pregna/rU  queen  of  JesiQunt  preveivted  from  heconiing  Sati. — Seoen  cojwubines 
and  one  Rani  hvrn  with  him, — Tke  Chandravaii  Rani  mounts  tlie  pyre  at  Mun- 
dore. — General  grief  for  the  loss  of  Jeeivunt. — Fosthummu  birth  of  AjU. — Jes- 
wunt^s  family  and  corUingevU  return  from  Cahvl  to  Mqtwot, — Intercepted  by 
Arwngz^bf  who  demands  the  surrender  of  tfie  infant  AjU. — 17ie  chiefs  destroy  tfue 
femaUs  and  defend  themsdves. — Preservation  of  the  infant  prince. — The  Eendos 
take  Mundore. — ExpdXed, — Arwngz^b  invades  Marwa^y  takes  and  plunders  Jod- 
pooTy  and  sacks  all  the  large  towns. — Destroys  the  Hindu  temples,  and  commands 
the  corwersion  of  the  Rahtore  race. — Impolicy  of  the  measure. — Establishes  the 
JeeeyOf  or  tax  on  infidels. — The  Rahtores  and  Seesodias  unite  against  the  king. — 
Events  of  the  war  from  the  Chronicle. — The  Mairtea  dan  oppose  the  entire  royal 
cmiyy  but  care  cut  to  pieces. — The  combined  Rajpoots  fight  the  imperialists  at 
Nadole. — Bheem,  tlie  son  of  the  Rana,  slain, — Prince  Akh&  disapproves  the  war 
against  the  Rajpoots. — Makes  overtures. — Coalition. — The  Rajpoots  declare  Akb& 
emperor. — Trecuchery  and  death  of  Tyber  Khan. — Akb&  escapes,  and  daim^  pro- 
tection from  the  Rajpoots, — Doorga  conducts  Prince  Akb&  to  the  Dekhan. — 
Soning,  brother  of  Doorga,  leads  the  Rahtores. — Conflict  at  Jodpoor. — Affair  at 
Sojut, — The  cholera  mx^rbus  appears. — Arungzeb  offers  peace. — The  conditians 
cuxepted  by  Soning. — Sonin^s  death, — Arwngzdb  annuls  the  treaty, — Prince  Asim 
left  to  carry  on  the  war, — Mooslem  garrisons  throughout  Marwar. — The  Rahtores 
take  post  in  the  Aravulli  hills. — Nwmerous  encounters. — Affairs  ofSojvt. — Cheraie, 
— Jytarun, — Rainpoor. — PaUi. — Immense  sacrifice  of  lives. — The  Bhattis  johi 
the  Rahtores. — The  Mairtea  chief  assassinated  during  a  truce. — Further  encoun- 
ters.— Sewanoh  assaulted. — The  Moodem  garrison  put  to  the  sword. — Noor  AUi 
abducts  the  Assani  damsds. — Is  pursued  and  killed, — Mooslem  garrison  of  Sam- 
bhvr  destroyed, — Jhalore  capitulates  to  the  Rajpoots. 

"When  Jeswunt  died  beyond  the  Attok,  his  wife,  the  (future) 
mother  of  Ajit,  determined  to  burn  with  her  lord,  but  being  in  the 
seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy,  she  was  forcibly  prevented  by 
Ooda  Koompawut.  His  other  queen  and  seven  patraa  (concubines) 
mounted  the  pyre ;  and  as  soon  as  the  tidings  reached  Jodpoor,  the 
Chundravati  queen,  taking  a  turban  of  her  late  lord,  ascended  the 
pile  at  Mundore.  The  Hindu  race  was  in  despair  at  the  loss  of  the 
support  of  their  &ith.  The  bells  of  the  temple  were  mute  ;  the  sacred 
shell  no  longer  sounded  at  sun-rise ;  the  Brahmins  vitiated  their 
doctrines  and  learned  the  Mooslem  creed." 

The  queen  was  delivered  of  a  boy,  who  received  the  name  of  Ajit. 
As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  travel,  the  Rahtore  contingent,  with  their 
infant  prince,  his  mother,  the  daughtei-s,  and  establishment  of  their  late 
sovereign,  prepared  to  return  to  their  native  land.  But  the  unrelent- 
ing tyrant,  carrying  his  vengeance  towards  Jeswunt  even  beyond  the 
grave,  as  soon  as  they  reached  Dehli,commanded  that  the  infant  should 
be  surrendered  to  his  custody.  "Ai-ung  offered  to  divide  Mai-oo  amongst 
them  if  they  would  surrender  their  prince ;  but  they  replied,  *  Our 
country  is  with  our  sinews,  and  these  can  defend  both  it  and  our 
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lord.'  With  eyes  red  with  rage,  they  left  the  Aum-hJtds.  Their 
abode  was  surrouaded  by  the  host  of  the  Shah.  In  a  basket  of 
sweetmeats  they  sent  away  the  young  prince,  and  prepared  to  defend 
their  honour;  tltey  made  oblations  to  the  gods,  took  a  double  portion 
of  opium,  and  mounted  their  steeds.  Then  spoke  Rinchor,  and 
Govind  the  son  of  Joda,  and  Chundurbhan  the  Darawut,  and  the 
soil  of  Raghoo,  on  whose  shoulders  the  sword  had  been  married  at 
Oojein,  with  the  fearless  Bharmul  the  OodaAvut,  and  the  Soojawut, 
Kaghoonat'h.  *  Let  us  swim/  they  exclaimed,  *  in  the  ocean  of  fight. 
Let  us  root  up  these  Asuras,  and  be  carried  by  the  Apsaras  to  the 
mansions  of  the  sun.'  As  thus  each  spoke,  Soojah  the  bard  took 
the  woixi : '  for  a  day  like  this,'  said  he,  '  you  enjoy  your  fiefs  {puMas), 
to  give  in  your  lord's  cause  your  bodies  to  the  sword,  and  in  one 
mass  to  gain  swerga  (heaven).  As  for  me,  who  enjoyed  his  friend- 
ship and  his  gifts,  this  day  will  I  make  his  salt  resplendent.  My 
father's  fame  will  I  uphold,  and  lead  the  death  in  this  day's  fight, 
that  future  bards  may  hymn  my  praise.'  Then  spake  Doorga  son 
of  Assoh  :  *  the  teeth  of  the  Yavans  are  whetted,  but  by  the  light- 
ning emitted  from  our  swords,  Dehli  shall  witness  our  deeds ;  and  the 
flame  of  our  anger  shall  consume  the  troops  of  the  Shah.'  As  thus 
the  chiefs  communed,  and  the  troops  of  the  king  approached,  the 
Saj'loca*  of  their  late  lord  was  sent  to  inhabit  awerga.  Lance  in 
hand,  with  faces  resembling  Yama^f  the  Rahtores  rushed  upon  the 
foe.  Then  the  music  of  swords  and  shields  commenced.  Wave 
followed  wave  in  the  field  of  blood.  Sankra:^  completed  his  chaplet 
in  the  battle  fought  by  the  childi'en  of  Doohur  in  the  streets  of 
Dehli.  Rutna  contended  with  nine  thousand  of  the  foe ;  but  his 
sword  failed,  and  as  he  fell,  Rembha§  carried  him  away.  Dilloh 
the  Darawut  made  a  gift  of  his  life  ;{|  the  salt  of  his  lord  he  mixed 
with  the  water  of  the  field.ir  Chundurbhan  was  conveyed  by  the 
Apsai-as  to  Chandrapoor.**  The  Bhatti  was  cut  piece-meal  and  lay 
on  the  field  beside  the  son  gf  Soort^n.  The  faithful  Oodawut 
appeared  like  the  crimson  lotos ;  he  journeyed  to  Swerga  to  visit 
Jeswunt  Sandoh  the  bard,  with  a  sword  in  either  hand,  was  in 
the  front  of  the  battle,  and  gained  the  mansion  of  the  moon.*f~|"  Every 
tribe  and  every  clan  performed  its  duty  in  this  day's  pilgrimage  to 

*  A  delicate  mode  of  naming  the  female  part  of  Jeswunt's  family  :  the '  royal 
abode^  included  his  yoang  daughters,  sent  to  inhabit  heaven  (moerga). 
t  Pluto. 

I  *  The  lord  of  the  shell,'  an  epithet  of  Siva,  as  the  god  of  war ;  his  war-trump 
being  a  sheU  (sankh) ;  his  chaplet  {mdid),  which  the  Rahtore  bard  says  was  incom- 
plete until  this  fight,  being  of  human  scuUs. 

§  Queen  of  the  Apsaras,  or  celestial  nymphs. 

II  rope  makes  Sarpedon  say : 

The  life  that  others  pay,  let  us  bestow, 
And  give  to  fame  wnat  we  to  nature  owe. 
^  i.  e.,  blood. 

**  *The  city  of  the  moon.' 

ft  The  lunar  abode  seems  that  allotted  for  all  bards,  who  never  mention 
Bhdidoca,  or  the  '  mansion  of  the  sun '  as  a  place  of  reward  for  them.  Doubt- 
KS&  they  could  assign  a  reason  for  sucn  a  distinction. 
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the  stream  of  the  sword,  in  which  Doorgadas  ground  the  foe   and 
saved  his  honour."* 

When  these  bmve  men  saw  that  nothing  short  of  the  surrender 
of  all  that  was  dear  to  a  Rajpoot  was  intended  by  the  fiend-like 
spirit  of  the  king,  their  first  thought  was  the  preservation  of  their 
prince  ;  the  next  to  secure  their  own  honour  and  that  of  their  late 
master.  The  means  by  which  they  accomplished  this  were  terrific. 
The  females  of  the  deceased,  together  with  their  own  wives  and 
daughters,  wew  placed  in  an  apartment  filled  with  gunpowder,  and 
the  torch  applied — all  was  soon  over  !  This  sacrifice  accomplished, 
their  sole  thought  was  to  secure  a  niche  in  that  immortal  temple, 
which  the  Rajpoot  bard,  as  well  as  the  great  minstrel  of  the  west, 
peoples  with  "  youths  who  died,  to  be  by  poets  sung."  For  this, 
the  Rajpoot's  anxiety  has  in  all  ages  been  so  great,  as  often  to  defeat 
even  the  purpose  of  revenge,  his  object  being  to  die  gloriously  rather 
than  to  inflict  death ;  assured  that  his  name  would  never  perish, 
but,  preserved  in  "  immortal  rhyme"  by  the  bard,  would  serve  as  the 
incentive  to  similar  deeds.  Accordingly,  "  the  battle  fought  by  the 
"  sons  of  Doohurea*!"  in  the  streets  of  Dehli,"  is  one  of  the  many  themes 
of  everlasting  eulogy  to  the  Rahtores :  and  the  seventh  of  Sravan, 
S.  1736  (the  second  month  of  the  Monsoon  of  A.D.  1680),  is  a  sacred 
day  in  the  calendar  of  Maroo. 

In  the  midst  of  this  furious  contest,  the  infant  prince  was  saved. 
To  avoid  suspicion  the  heir  of  Maroo,  concealed  in  a  basket  of  sweet- 
meats, was  entrusted  to  a  Mooslem,  who  religiously  executed  his 
trust  and  conveyed  him  to  the  appointed  spot,  where  he  was  joined 
by  the  gallant  Doorgadas  with  the  survivors  who  had  cut  their  way- 
through  all  opposition,  and  who  were  doomed  often  to  bleed  for  the 
prince  thus  miraculously  pteserved.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  that,  if  to 
"  the  leader  of  the  faithfiil,"  the  bigoted  Arungzfl),  they  owed  so  much 
misery,  to  one  (and  he  of  humble  l3e),  of  the  same  faith,  they  owed  the 
preservation  of  their  line.  The  preserver  of  Ajit  lived  to  witness  his 
manhood  and  the  redemption  of  his  birth-right,  and  to  find  that 
princes  are  not  always  ungrateftil ;  for  he  was  distinguished  at  court, 
was  never  addressed  but  as  Kaka,  or  uncle,  by  the  prince ;  and  to  the 
honour  of  his  successors  be  it  told,  the  lands  then  settled  upon  him 
are  still  enjoyed  by  his  descendants. 

With  the  sole  surviving  sdon  of  Jeswunt,  the  faithful  Doorga  and 
a  few  chosen  friends  repaired  to  the  isolated  rock  of  Aboo,  and  placed 
him  in  a  monastery  of  recluses.  There  the  heir  of  Maroo  was  reared 
in  entire  ignorance  of  his  birth.  Still  rumours  prevailed,  that  a  son 
of  Jeswunt  lived ;  that  Doorga  and  a  few  associates  were  his  guar- 
dians ;  and  this  was  enough  K)r  the  loyal  Rajpoot,  who,  confiding  in 

*  This  is  but  a  short  transcript  of  the  poetic  accomit  of  this  battle,  in  which 
the  deeds,  name,  and  tribe  of  everv  warrior  who  fell,  are  related.  The  heroes 
of  Thermopylae  had  not  a  more  brilliant  theme  for  the  bard. 

t  Here  is  another  instance  of  the  ancient  patronymic  heiag  brought  in  by 
the  bards^  and  it  is  thus  they  preserve  the  names  and  deeds  of  the  worthies  of 
past  days.    Rao  Doohur  was  one  of  the  earliest  BoJitore  kings  of  Marwar. 
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the  chieftain  of  Droonara,  allowed  the  mere  name  of '  DhunnV  (lord) 
to  be  his  rallying- word  in  the  defence  of  his  rights.  These  were  soon 
threatened  by  a  host  of  enemies,  amongst  whom  were  the  Eendos, 
the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Maroo,  who  saw  an  opening  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  their  birth-right,  and  for  a  short  time  displayed  the  flag  of 
the  Purihars  on  the  walls  of  Mundore.  While  the  Eendos  were  rejoic- 
ing at  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  capital,  endeared  to  them  by  tra- 
dition, an  attempt  was  made  by  Rutna,  the  son  of  XJmra  Sing  (whose 
tragicsd  death  has  been  related),  to  obtain  the  seat  of  power,  Jodpoor. 
This  attempt,  instigated  by  the  king,  proved  futile ;  and  the  clans, 
faithful  to  the  memory  of  Jeswunt  and  the  name  of  Ajit,  soon  expel- 
led the  Eendos  from  Mundore,  and  drove  the  son  of  Umra  to  his 
castle  of  Nagore.  It  was  then  that  Arungz^b,  in  person,  led  his  army 
into  Maroo ;  the  capital  was  invested ;  it  fell  and  was  pillaged,  and 
all  the  great  towns  in  the  plains,  as  Mairtea,  Deedwana,  and  Rohit, 
shared  a  similar  fate.  The  emblems  of  religion  were  trampled  under 
foot,  the  temples  thrown  down,  mosques  were  erected  on  their  site, 
and  nothing  short  of  the  compulsory  conversion  to  the  tenets  of  Islam 
of  every  Rajpoot  in  Marwar,  would  satisfy  his  revenge.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  fanatical  and  impolitic  conduct  recoiled  not  only  upon 
the  emperor  but  his  whole  race,  for  it  roused  an  opposition  to  this 
iron  yoke,  which  ultimately  broke  it  in  pieces.  The  emperor  pro- 
mulgated that  famous  edict,  the  '  Jezeya,'  against  the  whole  Hindu 
race,  which  cemented  into  one  compact  union  all  who  cherished  either 
patriotism  or  religion.  It  was  at  this  period  of  time,  when  the  Rah- 
tores  and  Seesodias  united  against  the  tyrant,  that  Rana  Raj  Sing 
indited  that  celebrated  epistle,  which  is  given  in  a  preceding  part  of 
this  work.* 

'*  Seventy  thousand  men,"  says  the  bard,f  "  under  Tyber  EJian 

*  VoL  I,  p.  322. 

t  It  may  be  well  to  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  the  poetic  annalist  of  Raj- 
pootana  narrates  such  events,  and  to  give  them  in  his  own  language  rather  than 
in  an  epitome,  by  which  i^ot  only  the  pith  of  the  original  would  be  lost,  but  the  , 
events  themselves  depiived  of  half  their  interest.  The  character  of  historic 
fidelity  will  thus  be  preserved  from  suspicion,  which  could  scarcely  be  withheld 
if  the  narrative  were  exhibited  in  any  but  its  native  garb.  This  will  also  serve 
to  sustain  the  Annals  of  Marwar,  formed  from  a  combination  of  such  materials,. 
and  dispose  the  reader  to  acknowledge  the  impossibihty  of  reducing  such  ani- 
mated duronicles  to  the  severe  style  of  history.  But  more  than  all,  it  is  with 
the  design  to  prove  what  in  the  preface  of  this  work,  the  reader  was  compelled 
to  take  on  credit ;  that  the  Rajpoot  kingdoms  were  in  no  ages  without  such 
chronidee ;  ^nd  if  we  may  not  compare  them  with  Froissart,  or  with  Monstre- 
let,  they  may  be  allowed  to  compete  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicles,  and 
they  certainly  surpass  those  of  Ulster.  But  we  have  stronger  motives  than 
even  legitimate  curiosity,  in  allowing  the  bard  to  tell  his  own  tale  of  the  thirty 
yeais'  war  of  fifgpootana ;  the  desire  which  has  animated  this  task  from  its 
commencement,  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  importance  of  these  events,  and 
to  hold  them  up  as  a  beacon  to  the  present  governors  of  these  brave  men.  How 
well  that  eleeant  historian,  Orme,  appreciates  their  importance,  as  bearing  on 
ooT  own  conduct  in  power,  the  reader  will  x>erceive  by  reference  to  his  Frag- 
ments (p.  165),  where  he  says,  *'  there  are  no  states  or  powers  on  the  continent 
*^  of  Incua,  with  whom  our  nation  has  either  connexion  or  concern,  which  do  not 
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"  were  commanded  to  destroy  the  Rajpoots,  and  Amng  followed  in 
"  person  to  Ajm(^r.  The  Mairtea  clan  assembled,  and  advanced  to 
"  Pooshkur  to  oppose  him.  The  battle  was  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
"  Varaha,  where  the  swords  of  the  Mairteafi,  always  first  in  the  tight, 
"  played  the  game  of  destruction  on  the  heads  of  the  Asui^as.  Here 
"  the  Mairteas  were  all  slain  on  the  11th  Bhadoon,  S.  1730." 

"  Tyber  continued  to  advance.  The  inhabitants  of  Moordhur  fled 
to  the  mountains.  At  Goorah  the  brothers  Roopa  and  Koombo  took 
post  with  their  clan  to  oppose  him ;  but  they  fell  with  twenty-five 
of  their  brethren.  As  the  cloud  pours  water  upon  the  earth,  so  did 
Arung  pour  his  barbarians  over  the  land.  He  remained  but  five  days  at 
Ajidoorg  (Ajm^r) ;  and  marched  against  Cheetore.  It  fell  I  it  appeared 
as  if  the  heavens  had  fallen.  Ajit  was  protected  by  the  Rana,  and 
the  Eahtores  led  the  van  in  tbe  host  of  the  Seesodias.  Seeinof  the 
strength  of  the  Yavans,  they  shut  up  the  young  prince,  like  a  flame 
confined  in  a  vessel.  Dehli-pat  (the  king  of  Dehli)  came  to  Debarri,*  at 
whose  pass  he  was  opposed  by  Koombo,  Oogursen,  and  Oodoh,  all 
Eahtores.  While  Arungz^b  attacked  Oodipoor,  Azim  was  left  at  Chee- 
tore. Then  the  king  learned  that  Doorgadas  had  invaded  Jhalore ;  he 
abandoned  his  conquest,  and  returned  to  Ajm^r,  sending  Mokurra 
Khan  to  aid  Behani  at  Jhalore ;  but  Doorga  had  i-aised  contributions 
(dind),  and  passed  to  Jodpoor,  alike  forced  to  contribute ;  for  the 
son  of  Indur  Sing,  on  the  paiii  of  the  king,  now  commanded  in 
Tricuta  {triple-peaked  mount),  Arung  Shah  measured  the  heavens  ; 
he  determined  to  have  but  one  faith  in  the  land.  Prince  Akber  was 
sent  to  join  Tyber  Khan.  Rapine  and  conflagration  spread  over  the 
land.  The  country  became  a  waste ;  fear  stalked  triumphant.  Provi- 
dence had  willed  this  affliction.  The  Eendos  were  put  in  possession 
of  Jodpoor ;  but  were  encountered  at  Kaitapoor  and  put  to  the  sword 
by  the  Champawuts.  Once  more  they  lost  the  title  of  Raos  of 
Moordurdas,  and  thus  the  king's  intentions  of  bestowing  sovereignty 
on  the  Purihai-s  were  frustrated  on  the  13th  day  of  Jeit,  S.  173(>. 

"  The  AravuUi  gave  shelter  to  the  Rahtores.  From  its  fastnesses 
they  issued,  and  mowed  down  entire  harvests  of  the  Mooslem,  piling 
them  in  kullua.f  Arung  had  no  repose.  Jhalore  was  invaded  by 
one  body,  Sewanoh  by  another  of  the  faithful  chiefs  of  Ajft,  whose 
dnl  daily  increiised,  while  Arung's  was  seldom  invoked.  The  king 
gave  up  the  war  against  tlie  Rana  to  send  all  his  troops  into  Maroo; 

**  owe  the  origin  of  their  present  condition  to  the  reign  of  Arungz^b,  or  its  infiu- 
''  euce  ou  the  rei^us  of  his  saccessors."  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  make  our- 
selves acquaintea  with  the  causes,  as  well  as  the  characters  of  those  who  occa- 
sioned the  downfall  of  oar  predecessors  in  the  sovereignty  of  India.  With 
this  object  in  view,  the  bard  shall  tell  his  own  tale  from  the  birth  of  Ajit^  in 
S.  1737,  to  1767,  wnen  he  had  vanquished  all  opposition  to  Aningz^b,  and  re- 
gained the  throne  of  Maroo. 

*  The  Cenotaph  of  these  warriors  still  marks  the  spot  where  they  fell,  on 
the  nght  on  entering  the  portals. 

t  The  heaps  of  grain  tlirashed  in  the  open  field,  preparatory  to  being  divided 
and  housed,  are  termed  kuUas, 

X  Oath  of  allegiance. 
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but  the  Rana,  who  provoked  the  rage  of  Arung  from  giunting  refuge 
to  Ajit,  sent  his  troops  under,  his  own  son,  Bheem,  who  joined  the 
Rahtoi'eSj  led  by  Indurbhan  and  Doorgadas  in  Godwar.  Piince 
Akber  aud  Tyber  Khan  advanced  upon  them,  and  a  battle  took  place 
at  Nadole.  The  Seesodias  had  the  right.  The  combat  was  long  and 
bloody.  Prince  Blieem  fell  at  the  head  of  the  M^warees  :  he  was  a 
noble  bulwark  to*  the  Rahtores.*  Indurbhan  was  slain,  with  Jait 
the  Oodawut,  performing  noble  deeds;  and  Soning  Doorga  did 
wonders  on  that  day,  the  14th  Asoj,  S.  1737,"  (the  winter  of  A.D. 
1681). 

The  gsJlant  bearing  of  the  Rajpoots  in  this  unequal  combat,  their 
desperate  devotion  to  their  countiy  and  prince,  touched  the  soul  of 
Prince  Akb^r,  who  had  the  magnanimity  to  commiserate  the  suffer- 
ings he  was  compelled  to  inflict,  and  to  question  the  policy  of  his 
fadier  towards  these  gallant  vassals.  Ambition  came  to  the  aid  of 
compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  the  Rahtores,  and  the  peraecution  of 
the  minor  son  of  Jeswunt.  He  opened  his  mind  to  Tyber  Khan, 
and  exposed  the  disgrace  of  bearing  arms  in  so  unholy  a  warfare, 
and  in  severing  from  the  crown  such  devoted  and  brave  vassals  as  the 
Rahtores.  Tyber  was  gained  over,  and  an  embassy  sent  to  Doorgadas 
offering  peace,  and  expressing  a  wish  for  a  conference.  Doorga 
convened  the  chiefs,  and  disclosed  the  overture ;  but  some  suspected 
treachery  in  the  prince,  others,  selfish  views  on  the  part  of  Doorga. 
To  prevent  the  injurious  operation  of  such  suspicions,  Doorga 
observed,  that  if  assent  were  not  given  to  the  meeting,  it  would  be 
attributed  to  the  base  motive  of  feai\  *'  Let  us  proceed  in  a  body," 
said  he,  "to  this  conference;  who  ever  heard  of  a  cloud  being 
"caught?"  They  met;  mutual  views  were  developed;  a  treaty 
was  6oncluded,  and  the  meeting  ended  by  Akb&*  waving  the  umbrella 
of  regality  over  his  head  He  coined  in  his  own  name ;  he  estab- 
lished his  own  weights  and  measures.  The  poisoned  intelligence 
was  poured  into  Arung's  ear  at  Ajm^r ;  his  soul  was  troubled ;  he 
had  no  rest ;  he  plucked  his  beai*d  in  grief  when  he  heard  that 
Doorga  and  Akber  had  united.  Eveiy  Rahtore  in  the  land  flocked 
to  Akber's  standard.  The  house  of  Dehli  was  divided,  and  Govind-f* 
again  supported  the  Hindu  faith. 

The  dethronement  of  the  tyrant  appeared  inevitable.  The  scourge 
of  the  Rajpoots  was  in  their  power,  for  he  was  almost  alone  and 
without  the  hope  of  succour.  But  his  energies  never  foi*sook  him  ; 
he  knew  the  character  of  his  foes,  and  that  on  an  emergency  his 
grand  auxiliary,  stratagem,  was  equal  to  an  army.  As  there  is  some 
variation  both  in  the  Mogul  historian's  account  of  this  momentous 


*  The  M6war  chronicle  claims  a  victory  for  the  combined  Rajpoot  army, 
and  relates  a  aiogolar  stratagem  by  which  they  gained  it ;  but  either  I  have 
overlooked  it>  or  the  Bqf  Vulas  does  not  specify  that  Prince  Bheem,  son  of  the 
heroic  Rana  R%j,  fell  on  this  day,  so  glorious  in  the  annals  of  both  states.  See 
Vol.  I,  p.  328. 

t  Cnshna. 
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ti*ansaction,  and  in  the  aniiaJs  of  Mewar  and  Marwar,  we  present  the 
latter  verbatim  from  the  chronicle. 

*'  Akber,  with  multitudes  of  Rajpoots,  advanced  upon  Ajmer.  But 
while  AruTig  prepared  for  the  storm,  the  prince  gave  himself  up  to 
women  and  the  song,  placing  everything  in  the  hands  of  Tyber 
Khan.  We  are  the  slaves  of  fate ;  puppets  that  dance  as  it  pulls 
the  strings.  Tyber  allowed  himself  to  dream  of  treason ;  it  ^was 
whispered  in  his  ear  that  if  he  could  deliver  Akb6r  to  his  father, 
high  rewards  would  follow.  At  night  he  went  privily  to  Arungzeb, 
and  thence  wrote  to  the  Rahtores :  *  I  was  the  bond  of  union  betwixt 
you  and  Akber,  but  the  dam  which  separated  the  waters  has  broken 
down,  father  and  son  again  ai'e  one.  Consider  the  pledges,  given 
and  received,  as  restored,  and  depart  for  your  own  lands.  Having 
sealed  this  with  his  signet,  and  despatched  a  messenger  to  the 
Rahtores,  he  appeared  before  Arungzeb  to  receive  the  fruit  of  hia 
service.  But  his  treason  met  its  reward,  and  before  he  could  say, 
the  imperial  orders  were  obeyed,  a  blow  of  tlie  Toace  from  the  houmid 
of  the  monarch  sent  hia  soul  to  hell.  At  midnight  the  Derv^ish 
messenger  reached  the  Rahtore  camp  ;  he  put  the  letter  into  their 
hand,  which  stated  father  and  son  were  united ;  and  added  from 
himself  that  Tyber  Khan  was  slain.  All  was  confusion  ;  the  Rah- 
tores saddled  and  mounted,  and  moved  a  coss  from  Akber's  camp. 
The  panic  spread  to  his  troops,  who  fled  like  the  dried  leaves  of 
the  sugar-cane  when  cai'ried  up  in  a  whirlwind,  while  the  prince 
was  attending  to  the  song  and  the  wiles  of  the  wanton." 

This  narrative  exemplifies  most  strongly  the  hasty  unreflecting 
chamcter  of  the  Rajpoot,  who  always  acts  from  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  They  did  not  even  send  to  Akber's  camp,  although  close 
to  their  own,  to  inquire  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  report,  but 
saddled  and  did  not  halt  until  they  were  twenty  miles  asunder.  It 
is  true,  that  in  these  times  of  peril,  they  did  not  know  in  whom  to 
confide ;  and  being  headed  by  one  of  their  own  body,  they  could  not 
tell  how  fer  he  might  be  implicated  in  the  treacheiy. 

The  next  day  they  were  undeceived  by  the  junction  of  the  prince, 
who,  when  made  acquainted  with  the  departure  of  his  allies,  and  the 
treason  and  death  of  Tyber  Khan,  could  scarcely  collect  a  thousand 
men  to  abide  by  his  fortunes.  With  these  he  followed  his  panic- 
stinick  allies,  and  threw  himself  and  his  family  upon  their  hospitality 
and  protection : — ^an  appeal  never  made  in  vain  to  the  Rajpoot. 
The  poetic  account,  by  the  bard  Kurnidhan,  of  the  reception  of  the 
prince  by  the  chivalry  of  Maroo,  is  remarkably  minute  and  spirited  : 
— the  warriors  and  senators  enter  into  a  solemn  debate  as  to  the 
conduct  to  be  pursued  to  the  prince  now  claiming  sirTia  (sanctuary), 
when  the  bard  takes  occasion  to  relate  the  p'edigree  and  renown  of 
the  chiefs  of  every  clan.  Each  chief  delivers  his  sentiments  in  a 
speech  full  of  information  respecting  their  national  customs  and 
mannei*s.  It  also  displays  a  good  picture  of  "  the  power  of  the  swanSy 
"  and  the  necessity  of  feeding  them  ivith  pearls,'*  to  enable  them  to 
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sing  with  advantage.  The  council  breaks  up  with  the  declaration 
of  its  determination  to  protect  Akb^r  at  all  hazards,  and  Jaita,  the 
brother  of  the  head  of  the  Champawuts,  is  nominated  to  the  chai-ge 
of  protector  of  Akb^r^s  family.  The  gallant  Doorga,  the  Ulysses  of 
the  Rahtores,  is  the  manager  of  this  dramatic  convention,  the  details 
of  which  are  wound  up  with  an  eulogy,  in  true  oriental  hyperbole, 
in  the  Doric  accents  of  Maroo : 

*"  Eh!  Mata pool  esa  jin 
Jessa  Doorga-dda 
Band  Moardra  raklieo 
Bin  fhamha  dkhds, 

"  Oh,  mother !  produce  such  sons  as  Doorga-das,  who  firet  supported 
"  the  dam  of  Moordra,  and  then  propped  the  heavens." 

This  model  of  a  Bajpoot,  as  wise  as  he  was  brave,  was  the  saviour 
of  his  country.  To  his  suggestion  it  owed  the  preservation  of  its 
prince,  and  to  a  series  of  heroic  deeds,  his  subsequent  and  more 
difficult  salvation.  Many  anecdotes  are  extant  recording  the  dread 
Arungzeb  bad  of  this  leader  of  the  Rahtores,  one  of  which  is  amus- 
ing. The  tyrant  had  commanded  pictures  to  be  drawn  of  two  of  the 
most  mortal  foes  to  his  repose,  Sevaji  and  Doorga :  ''  Seva  was 
"  drawn  seated  on  a  couch ;  Doorga  in  his  ordinary  position,  on 
"  horsebads,  toasting  bhawtiea,  or  barley-cakes,  with  the  point  of 
"  his  lance,  on  a  fire  of  maize-stalks.  Arungzeb,  at  the  first  glance, 
"  exclaimed, '  I  may  entrap  that  fellow  (meaning  Sevaji),  but  this 
"  dog  is  born  to  be  my  bane.'  " 

Doorga  at  the  head  of  his  bands,  together  with  young  Akb6r, 
moved  towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  state,  in  hopes  that 
they  might  lead  the  emperor  in  pursuit  amongst  the  sand-hills  of 
the  Looni ;  but  the  wily  monarch  tried  other  arts,  and  first  attempted 
to  corrupt  Doorga.  He  sent  him  eight  thousand  gold  mohurs,* 
vhich  the  Rajpoot  instantly  applied  to  the  necessities  of  Akber,  who 
was  deeply  affected  at  this  proof  of  devotion,  and  distributed  a 
portion  of  it  amongst  Doorga's  retainers.  Arungzeb,  seeing  the 
futility  of  this  plan,  sent  a  force  in  pursuit  of  his  son,  who,  knowing 
he  had  no  hope  of  mercy  if  he  fell  into  his  father's  hands,  was 
anxious  to  place  distance  between  them.  Doorga  pledged  himself 
for  his  safety,  and  relinquished  all  to  ensure  it.  Making  over  the 
gnardianship  of  young  Ajit  to  his  elder  brother,  Soning,  and  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  chosen  men,  he  turned  towards 
the  south.  The  bard  enumerates  the  names  and  families  of  all  the 
chieftains  of  note  who  formed  the  body-guard  of  prince  Akb^r  in 
thiB  desperate  undertaking.  The  Champawuts  were  the  most 
numerous^  but  he  specifies  several  of  the  home  clans,  as  the  Joda 
and  Mairtea,  and  amongst  the  foreign  Rajpoots,  the  Jadoon,  Chohan, 
Bhatti,  Deora^  Sonigurra,  and  Mangulea. 

*  The  M^war  chronicle  says  forty  thousand. 
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'^  The  king  folloi^ed  their  retreat :  his  troops  surrounded  the  Rah- 
tores ;  but  Doorga  with  one  thousand  chosen  men  left  the  north  on 
their  backs^  and  with  the  speed  of  the  winged  quitted  the  camp. 
Arung  continued  the  pursuit  to  Jhalore,  when  he  found  he  had  been 
led  on  a  wrong  scent ;  and  that  Doorga,  with  the  prince,  keeping 
Guzzerat  on  his  right,  and  Chuppun  on  his  left,  had  made  good  his 
retreat  to  the  Nerbudda.  Bage  so  far  got  the  better  of  his  religion, 
that  he  threw  the  Koran  at  the  head  of  the  Almighty.  In  wrath, 
he  commanded  Azim  to  exterminate  the  Rahtores,  but  to  leave  Oodi- 
poor  on  one  side,*  and  every  other  design,  and  firat  secure  his  brother. 
The  deeds  of  Camunda"}"  removed  the  troubles  of  Mewar,  as  the  wind 
disperses  the  clouds  which  shade  the  brightness  of  the  moon.  In  ten 
days  after  Azim  marched,  the  emperor  himself  moved,  leaving  his 
garrisons  in  Jodpoor  and  Ajmer.  Doorga's  name  was  the  charm 
which  made  the  hosts  of  locusts  quit  their  ground.^  Doorga  wsus  the 
sea-serpent ;  Akber  the  mountain  with  which  they  churned  the  ocean 
Arung,  and  made  him  yield  the  fourteen  gems,  one  of  which  our 
religion  regained,  which  is  Lacshmi,  and  our  faith,  which  is  Dhu- 
nuntra  the  sage. 

"  In  fidelity  who  excelled  the  ELheechees  Seo  Sing  and  Mokund, 
who  never  left  the  person  of  Ajit,  when  his  infancy  was  concealed  in 
the  mountains  of  Axbood  ?  to  them  alone,  and  the  faithful  Sonigurra, 
did  Doorga  confide  the  secret  of  his  retreat.  The  vassals  of  the 
Nine  Castles  of  Maroo  knew  that  he  was  concealed ;  but  where  or 
in  whose  custody  all  were  ignorant.  Some  thought  he  was  at  Jes- 
sulmer ;  others  at  Beekumpoor ;  others  at  Sirohi.  The  eight  divisions 
nobly  supported  the  days  of  their  exile ;  their  sinews  sustained  the 
land  of  Mord'hur.  Baos,  Rajas,  and  Ranas  applauded  their  deeds,  for 
all  were  alike  enveloped  in  the  net  of  destruction.  In  all  the  nine 
thousand  [towns]  of  Mord'hur,  and  the  ten  thousand  of  M^war,§  inha- 
bitants there  were  none.  Enayet  Ehan  was  left  with  ten  thousand 
men  to  preserve  Jodpoor;  but  the  Champawut  is  the  Soom^r  of 
Maroo,  and  without  fear  was  Doorga's  brother,  Soning.  With  Ehem- 
kum  the  Kumote,  and  Subhul  the  Joda,  Beejmal  the  Mahecha,  Jait* 
mal  Soojote,  Kesuri  Eumote,  and  the  Joda  brethren  Seodan  and 
Bheem,  and  many  more  collected  their  clans  and  kin,  and  as  soon 
as  they  heard  that  the  king  was  within  four  coss  of  Ajm^r,  they 
blockaded  the  Khan  in  the  city  of  Joda;  but  twenty  thousand 
Moguls  came  to  the  rescue.  Another  dreadful  conflict  ensued  at  the 
gates  of  Jodpoor,  in  which  the  Jadoon  Kesore,  who  led  the  battle, 
and  many  other  chiefs  were  slain>  yet  not  without  many  hundreds 
of  the  foe ;  the  9th  Asar,  S.  1737. 

"  Soning  carried  the  sword  and  the  flame  into  every  quarter. 

*  That  is,  dropped  all  schemes  against  it  at  that  moment 

t  The  Camd'niy  ;  epithet  of  the  Rahtores. 

X  Charms  and  incantations,  with  music,  are  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to 
cause  the  flight  of  these  destructive  insects  from  the  fields  they  light  on. 

§  The  number  of  towns  and  villages  formerly  constituting  thearondissement 
of  each  state. 
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Anmg  could  neither  advanee  nor  retreat  He  was  like  the  serpent 
seizing  the  musk-rat,  whidi,  if  liberated,  caused  blindness ;  but  if 
swallowed,  was  like  poison.  Humit  and  ELana  Sing  took  the  road 
to  Sojut  They  surrounded  and  drove  away  the  cattle,  which  brought 
the  Asoors  to  the  rescue.  A  dreadful  strife  ensued  ;  the  chief  of 
tlie  Asoors  was  slain,  but  the  brothers  and  all  their  kin  bedewed  the 
land  with  their  blood.  This,  the  saca  of  Sojut,  was  when  1737 
ended  and  1738  commenced,  when  the  sword  and  the  pestilence 
(mwrH*)  united  to  clear  the  land. 

''  Soning  was  the  Roodra  of  the  field ;  Agra  and  Dehli  trembled 
at  his  deeds ;  he  looked  on  Arung  as  the  waning  moon.  The  king 
sent  an  embassy  to  Soning;  it  was  peace  he  desired.  He  offered 
the  munsub  of  Sdtfh  Hazari  for  Ajit,  and  what  dignities  he  might 
demand  for  his  brethren — the  restoration  of  Ajmer,  and  to  make 
Soning  its  governor.  To  the  engagement  was  added, '  the  punja  is 
afiSxed  in  ratification  of  this  treaty,  witnessed  by  God  Almighty .'"j" 
The  Dewan,  Asud  Khan,  was  the  negociator,  and  the  AremdiX  who 
was  with  hjm,  solemnly  swore  to  its  maintenance.  The  treaty  con- 
cluded, the  kin^,  whose  thoughts  could  not  be  diverted  from  Akber, 
departed  for  the  Dekhan.  Asud  Khan  was  left  at  Ajm^r,  and 
Soning  at  Mairta.  But  Soning  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Arung- 
zeb ;  he  bribed  the  Brahmins,  who  threw  pepper  into  the  homob 
(burnt  saciifice)  and  secured  for  Soning  a  place  in  SocnxLJ  Marvdala 
(the  mansion  of  the  sun).  The  day  following  the  treaty,  by  the 
incantaticms  of  Arunga,  Soning  was  no  more.§    Asoj  the  6th,  S.  1738. 

*  Murri,  or  *'  death*  personified,  is  the  name  for  that  fearful  scourge  the 
spasmodic  cholera  morbtu,  which  has  caused  the  loss  of  so  many  lives  for  the 
List  thirte^i  vears  throughout  India.  It  appears  to  have  visited  India  often, 
of  which  we  nave  given  a  frightful  record  in  the  Aiinals  of  M6war  in  the  reign 
of  Rana  R^  Sing  (See  VoL  I,  p.  332),  in  S.  1717  or  A.D.  1661  (twenty  years 
prior  to  the  period  we  treat  of) :  and  Orme  describes  it  as  raging  in  the 
Dekhan  in  A.D.  1684.  The^r  had  likewise  a  visitation  of  it  within  the  memory 
of  many  individuals  now  living. 

Kegarding  the  nature  of  this  disease,  whether  endemic,  epidemic,  or  conta- 
f^ons,  and  its  cure,  we  are  as  ignorant  now  as  the  first  day  of  our  experience. 
There  have  been  hundreds  of  conflicting  opinions  and  hypotheses,  but  none 
satisfaetory.  In  India,  nine  medical  men  out  of  ten,  as  well  as  those  not  pro- 
fessional, deny  its  being  contagious.  At  Oodipoor,  the  Bana's  only  son,  her- 
metically sealed  in  the  palace  against  contact,  was  the  first  seized  with  the  dis- 
order :  a  nretty  strong  proof  that  it  was  from  atmospheric  communication.  He 
was  also  the  last  man  in  his  father's  dominions  likely?  from  predisposition,  to 
be  attacked,  being  one  of  Uie  most  athletic  and  prudent  of  his  subjects.  I  saw 
him  througn  the  disorder.  We  were  afraid  to  administer  remedies  to  the  last 
heir  of  Bappa  Rawul,  but  I  hinted  to  Amurji.  who  was  both  bard  and  doctor, 
that  strong  doses  of  musk  (12  grs.  each)  nu^t  be  beneficial.  These  he  had, 
and  I  prevented  his  having  cold  water  to  dnnk,  and  also  checking  the  insen- 
sible perspiration  by  throwinj^  off  the  bed-clothes.  Nothing  but  his  robust 
and  youth  made  him  resist  this  tremendous  assailant. 

t  Bee  \6L  I,  p.  330,  for  an  explanation  of  the  pu7\fa — and  the  treaty  which 
preceded  this,  made  by  Rana  Kaj  Sing,  the  fourth  article  ol  which  stipulates 
for  terms  to  the  minor  son  of  Jeswunt 

1 1  know  not  what  officer  is  meant  by  the  Aremdiy  sent  to  swear  to  the  good 
faith  of  the  king. 
§  His  death  was  said  to  be  effected  by  incantations,  most  probably  poison. 
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"  Asud  sent  the  news  to  the  king.  This  terror  being  removed,  the 
kingwithdrew  his  pv/nja  from  his  treaty^  and  in  joy  departed  for 
the  Dekhan.  The  death  of  Soning  shed  gloom  and  grief  over  the 
land.  Then  Mokund  Sing  Mairtea,  son  of  Eulian,  abandoned  his 
Tnunaub  and  joined  his  eonntiy's  cause.  A  desperate  encounter 
soon  followed  with  the  troops  of  Asud  Ehan  near  Mairta,  in  which 
Ajit,  the  son  of  Beetuldas,  who  led  the  fight,  was  slain,  with  many 
of  each  clan,  which  gave  joy  to  the  Asoors,  but  grief  to  the  faithful 
Rajpoot ;  on  the  second  day  of  the  bright  half  of  the  moon  of  Elartik, 
S.  1738. 

''  Prince  Azim  was  left  with  Asud  Ehan ;  Enayet  at  Jodpoor ;  and 
their  garrisons  were  scattered  over  the  land,  as  their  tombs  ^hor) 
everywhere  attest.  The  lord  of  Chundawul,  Simboo  Eoompawut, 
now  led  the  Rahtores  with  Oodung  Sing  Bukshee,  and  Tejsi,  the 
young  son  of  Doorga,  the  bracelet  on  the  arm  of  Mahadeva^  with 
Futteh  Sing  and  Ram  Sing,  just  returned  from  placing  Akber  safely 
in  the  Dekhan,  and  many  other  valiant  Rahtores.*  They  spread 
over  the  country  even  to  M^war,  sacked  Poor-Mandil,  and  slew  the 
governor  Easim  Ehan." 

These  desultory  and  bloody  aifrays,  though  they  kept  the  king's 
troops  in  perpetual  alarm  and  lost  them  myriads  of  men,  thinned 
the  ranks  of  the  defenders  of  Maroo,  who  again  took  refuge  in  the 
AravuUi.  From  hence,  watching  every  opportunity,  they  darted  on 
their  prey.  On  one  occasion,  they  fell  upon  the  garrison  of  Jy  tanin, 
which  they  routed  and  expelled,  or  as  the  chronicle  quaintly  says, 
"  with  the  year  1739  they  also  fled."  At  the  same  time,  the  post  of 
Sojut  was  carried  by  Beejo  Ghampawut,  while  the  Jodawuts,  under 
Ram  Sing,  kept  their  foes  in  play  to  the  northward,  and  led  by 
Oodi-bhan,  attacked  the  Mirza  Noor  Alii  at  Chemie :  ''  the  contest 
''  lasted  for  three  hours ;  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Yavans  lay  in  heaps 
'^  in  the  Akhara ;  who  even  abandoned  their  NakarraA." 

''  After  the  afiair  of  Jytarun,  when  Oodi  Sing  Champawut,  and 
Mohkim  Sing  Mairtea  were  the  leaders,  they  made  a  push  for  Guz- 
zerat,  and  hs^  penetrated  to  Eheiraloo,  when  they  were  attacked, 
pursued,  and  surrounded  in  the  hills  at  Rainpoor,  by  Syed  Moham- 
med, the  Hakim  of  Guzzerat.  All  night  they  stood  to  their  arms. 
In  the  morning  the  sword  rained  and  tilled  the  cars  of  the  Ansaras. 
Eurrun  and  Eesuri  were  slain,  with  Gokuldas  Bhatti,  with  all  their 
civil  officers,  and  Ram  Sing  himself  renounced  life  on  this  day.-f- 
But  the  Asoors  pulled  up  the  reins,  having  lost  many  men.  Palli 
was  also  attacked  in  the  month  of  Bhadoon  this  year  1739 ;  then 
the  game  of  destruction  was  played  with  Noor  Alii,  three  hundred 
Rahtores  against  five  hundred  of  the  king's  troops,  which  were 
routed,  losing  their  leader,  XJfzul  Ehan,  after  a  desperate  struggle. 

*  Many  were  enumerated  by  the  bardic  chronicler,  who  would  deem  it 
sacrilege  to  omit  a  single  name  in  the  nage  of  fame. 

t  He  was  one  of  the  gallant  chiefs  wno,  with  Dooi^ga,  conveyed  prince  Akb^r 
to  the  sanctuary  with  the  Mahrattas. 
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"  BaUa  was  the  hero  who  drove  the  Yavan  from  this  post.  Oodya 
attacked  the  Sidi  at  Sojut.  Jytarun  was  again  reinforced.  In 
Bjsak,  Mohkim  Sing  Mairtea  attacked  the  royal  post  at  Mairta, 
slew  Syed  Alii,  and  drove  out  the  king's  troops." 

The  year  1739  was  one  of  perpetual  conflict,  of  captures  and 
recaptures,  in  which  many  parties  of  twenty  and  thirty  on  each  side 
feQ.  They  afibrd  numerous  examples  of  heroic  patriotism,  in  which 
Eahtore  blood  was  lavishly  shed ;  but  while  to  them  each  warrior 
was  a  loss  not  to  be  replaced,  the  despot  continued  to  feed  the  war 
with  fi-esh  troopa  The  Bhattis  of  Jessulmdr  came  forward  this 
year,  and  nobly  shed  their  blood  in  seconding  the  efforts  of  the 
Rahtores  in  this  patriotic  warfare. 

"  In  S.  1740,  Azim  and  Asud  Khan  joined  the  emperor  in  the 
Dekhan,  and  Euayet  Khan  was  left  in  command  at  Ajmer — ^being 
enjoined  not  to  relax  the  war  in  Marwar,  even  with  the  setting  in  of 
the  rains.  Mairwarra  afforded  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  Rah- 
tores, and  security  for  their  families.  Here  eleven  thousand  of  the 
best  troops  of  Enayet  invaded  the  hills  to  attack  the  united  Jodas 
and  Champawuts,  who  retaliated  on  Palli,  Sojut,  and  Godwar.  The 
ancient  Mundore,  which  was  occupied  by  a  garrison  under  Ehwaja 
Saleh,  was  attacked  by  the  Mandaicha  Bhatti  and  driven  out.  At 
Bagrie,  a  desperate  encounter  took  place  in  the  month  of  Bysak, 
when  Ram  Sing  and  Samunt  Sing,  both  Bhatti  chiefs,  fell,  with  two 
hundred  of  their  vassals,  slaying  one  thousand  of  the  Moguls.  The 
Euromsotes  and  Koompawuts,  under  Anop  Sing,  scoured  the  banks 
of  the  Looni,  and  put  to  the  sword  the  garrisons  of  Oosturroh  and 
GanganL  Mohkim,  with  his  Mairteas,  made  a  descent  on  his 
patrimonial  lands,  and  drew  upon  him  the  whole  force  of  its 
governor,  Mohammed  AUi.  The  Mairteas  met  him  on  their  own 
native  plains.  The  Yavan  proposed  a  truce,  and  at  the  interview 
assassinated  the  head  of  the  Mairteas,  tidings  of  whose  death  rejoiced 
the  Shah  in  the  Dekhan. 

**  At  the  beginning  of  1741,  neither  strife  nor  fear  had  abated. 
Sooj^n  Sing  led  the  Rahtores  in  the  south,  while  Lakha  Champawut 
and  Kesar  Koompawut  aided  by  the  Bhattis  and  Chohans,  kept  the 
garrison  of  Jodpoor  in  alarm.  When  Sooj4n  was  slain,  the  bard 
was  sent  to  Sin^ram,  who  held  a  munsub  and  lands  from  the  king ; 
he  was  implor^  to  join  his  brethren ;  he  obeyed,  and  all  collected 
around  Singram.*  Sewanchaf  was  attacked,  and  with  Bhalotra 
and  Panchbadra  were  plundered;  while  the  blockaded  garrisons 
were  unable  to  aid.  An  hour  before  sunset,  every  gate  of  Maroo 
was  shut  The  Asoors  had  the  strong-holds  in  their  power ;  but  the 
plains  resounded  with  the  Anl  of  Ajit.  Oodi-bhan,  with  his  Joda- 
wats,  appeajed  before  Bhadrajoon ;  he  assaulted  the  foe  and  captured 

*  We  are  not  informed  of  what  dan  he  was,  or  his  rank,  which  must  have 
been  high, 
t  The  tract  so  called,  of  which  Sewanoh  is  the  capital, 
X  OMx  of  allegiance. 
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bis  guns  and  treasure.    An  attempt  from  Jodpoor  made  to  recapture 
the  trophies,  added  to  the  triumph  of  the  Joda. 

"  Poordil  Khan*  held  Sewanoh ;  and  Nahur  Khan  Mewatti,  Eunari. 
To  attack  them,  the  Champawuts  convened  at  Mokulsir.  Their 
thirst  for  vengeance  redoubled  at  the  tidings  that  Noor  Alii  had 
abducted  two  young  women  of  the  tribe  of  Assani.  Butna  led  the 
RHhtoi*es ;  they  reached  Eunari  and  engaged  Poordil  Ehan,  who  ^was 
put  to  the  sword  with  six  hundred  of  his  men.  The  Rahtores  left 
one  hundred  in  the  field  that  day,  the  ninth  of  Cheyt.  The  Mirzai* 
no  sooner  heard  of  this  defeat  than  he  fled  towards  Thoda,  with  the 
Assani  damsels,  gazvag  on  ike  mangoes  as  they  ripened,  and  having 
reached  Eoochal,  he  encamped.  Subhul  Sin^,  the  son  of  Aiskum, 
heard  it ;  he  took  his  opium,  and  though  the  Mirza  was  surrounded 
by  pillars,  the  dagger  of  Aiskum's  son  reached  his  heart ;  but  the 
Bhatti:|:  was  cut  in  pieces.  The  roads  were  now  impassable ;  the 
T'hana^  of  the  Tavans  were  reduced  to  great  straita 

''  The  y^r  1742  commenced  with  the  slaughter  of  the  king's 
garrison  at  Sambhur  by  the  Lakhawuts  and  Assawuts  ;||  while  from 
Qodwar  the  chiefs  made  incursions  to  the  gates  of  Ajm^r.  A  battle 
took  place  at  Mairta,  where  the  Bahtores  were  defeated  and  dispersed  ; 
but  in  revenge  Singram  burned  the  suburbs  of  Jodpoor,  cuid 
then  came  to  Dboonara,  where  once  more  the  dans  assembled.  They 
marched,  invested  Jhalore,  when  Beharri,  left  without  succour,  ^vras 
compelled  to  capitulate,  and  the  gate  of  honour  (dJiennad/uKtra)  ^vas 
left  open  to  him.    And  thus  ended  1742." 

*  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  even  to  the  mere  English  reader,  that 
whenever  he  meet  the  title  KhaUy  it  indicates  a  Mahomedan ;  and  that  of  Sifig 
(lion)  a  Rajpoot 

t  i^oor  Am.    Mirza  is  a  title  only  applied  to  a  MogoL 

]:  As  a  Bhatti  revenged  this  disj^race,  it  is  probable  the  Assani  damsels,  thus 
abducted  by  the  Mirza,  were  of  his  own  race. 

§  Garrisons  and  Military  x>08ts. 

II  These  are  of  the  most  ancient  vassalage  of  Maroo. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  clans  petition  to  see  the  ytmng  Raja, — Dwnjun  Sal  of  Kotah  joins  the 
Raktore  cause, — They  proceed  to  Ahoo. — Areiniroduced  to  Aj%  who  is  conveyed 
to  AhuHXj  and  makes  a  tour  to  all  the  chieftainships, — Consternation  of 
Arungzeb, — He  sets  up  a  pretender  to  Jodpoor, — The  Rahtores  and  Haras 
drive  the  Imperialists  from  Marvoar, — They  carry  the  war  ctbroad, — Storm  of 
Poor  Mandil, — The  Hara  Prince  slain, — Doorgadas  returns  from  the  Dekhan. 
—Defeats  Sefi  Khany  governor  of  Ajmxr^  who  is  disgraced  by  the  king, — Sefl 
Khan  attempts  to  circumvent  AjU  by  negotiation, — His  failure  and  disgrace. — 
Rebellion  in  Mewar.—The  Rahtores  support  the  Rana, — Arungz&)  negotiates 
for  the  daughter  of  prince  Akber  left  in  Martvar.-^AjU  again  driven  for  refuge 
into  the  hiUs, — Affair  at  Beejipoor.—Success  qf  the  Rahtores.— Arungz^'s 
apprehension  for  his  grand-daughter, — The  Rana  sends  the  coconut  to  Ajity 
who  proceeds  to  Oodipoor,  and  marries  the  Ranois  niece, — Negotiations  for 
peace  renewed^ — Terminal, — Theswrrender  ofthe  princess,— yTodpoor  restored 
—Magnanimity  of  Doorgadas,— Ajit  takes  possession, — AjU  again  driven 
from  his  capital, — Afflictions  of  the  Hindu  rouse, — A  son  born  to  AjUy  namad 
Abhye  Sing, — His  horoscope, — Battle  of  Droonarcu — The  viceroy  of  Lahore 
passes  through  Martear  to  GttszeroL — Death  ofArungsib. — Diffuses  joy. — AjU 
cOtaeks  Jodpoor, — Capitulation, — Dispersion  and  massacre  of  the  kin^s 
troops, — AJU  resumes  his  dominions, — Azimj  with  the  title  of  Rahader  Shah, 
mounts  the  throne, — Battle  of  Agra, — The  king  prepares  to  invade  Marwar, — 
Arrives  at  Ajmhr, — Proceeds  to  Bed  BHaru, — Sends  an  embassy  to  Ajitf  who 
repairs  to  the  imperial  camp,— Reception, — Treacherous  condtict  of  the 
emperor, — Jodpoor  surprised. — AjU  forced  to  cuscompany  the  emperor  to  the 
Dekhan^ — Discontent  of  the  Rajas, — They  dbandon  the  king^  and  join  Rana 
Umra  at  Oodipoor, — Triple  alliance, — AjU  appears  brfore  Jodpoor^  which 
capitulates  on  honourable  terrns, — AjU  undertakes  to  replace  Raja  Jey  Sing  on 
the  gadi  of  Amber, — BaJttlt  of  Samhhur^  AjU  victorious. — Amber  obaTtdoned  to 
Jey  Sing, — AjU  attacks  Bikaner. — Redeems  Nagore, — Tlie  Rqjas  threatened  by 
the  king, — AgcUn  unite, — The  king  repairs  to  AjmJer. — The  Rqjasjoin  him, — 
Receive  firmdns  for  their  dominions, — AjU  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Cdrd-kh^ta, 
—R^tections  on  the  thirty  yeasri  war  waged  byjlhe  Rahtores  against  the  empire 
for  independence, — Eulogium  on  Doorgadas. 

"In  the  year  1743,  the  Champawuts,  Koompawuts,  Oodawutsy 
Mairteas,  Jodas,  Eurumsotes^  and  all  the  assembled  clans  of 
Maroo,  became  impatient  to  see  their  sovereign.  They  sent 
for  the  Eheechie  Mokund,  and  prayed  that  they  might  but 
behold  him ;  but  the  faithful  to  his  trust  replied  "  He,*  who  confided 
"  him  to  me,  is  yet  in  the  Dekhan." — "  Without  the  sight  of  our 
''  Lord,  bread  and  water  have  no  flavour."  Mokund  could  not  with- 
stand their  suit.  The  Hara  prince  Doorjun  Sal,  having  come  to 
their  aid  with  one  thousand  horse  from  Eotah,-f-  they  repaired  to  the 

*  Meaning  Doorgadas. 

tHis  principal  object  was  to  marry  the  dau^ter  of  Siyaun  Sing  Champawut, 
the  aister  of  tne  brave  Mokund  Sing,  often  mentioned  in  the  c&onicle.    The 
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hill  of  Aboo^  when  on  the  last  day  of  Clieyt  1743,  they  saw  their 
prince.  ''  As  the  lotos  expands  at  the  sunbeam,  so  did  the  heai*t  of 
each  Rahtore  at  the  sight  of  their  infant  sovereign ;  they  drank 
his  looks,  even  as  the  'papaya  in  the  month  Asoj  sips  drops  of 
imritu  {ambrosia)  from  the  Champa*  There  were  present,  Oodi 
Sing,  Singram  Sing,  Beeji-Pal,  Tej  Sing,  Mokund  Sing,  and  Nahur 
son  of  Huree,  all  Champawuts.  Raj  Sing,  Juggut  Sing,  Jeit  Sing, 
Samunt  Sing,  of  the  Oodawuts; — Ram  Sing,  Futteh  Sing,  and 
Kesuri,  Koompawuts.  There  was  also  the  Oohur  chief  of  pure 
descent,-}-  besides  the  Kheechi  Mokund,  the  Purohit,  the  Purihar,  and 
the  Jain  priest,  Yati  Gyan,  Beejy.  In  a  foi*tunate  hour,  Ajit  became 
known  to  the  world.  The  Hara  Rao  first  made  his  salutation  ;  he 
was  followed  by  all  Marwar  with  otierings  of  gold,  pearls,  and  horses. 

"  Enayet  conveyed  the  tidings  to  Arung  Shah ;  the  Asoor  chief 
said  to  the  king, '  if  without  a  head,  so  long  they  had  combated  him, 
what  could  now  be  expected  V  he  demanded  reinforcements. 

"  In  triumph  they  conveyed  the  young  Raja  to  Ahwa,  whose 
chief  made  the  hadkooX  with  pearls,  and  presented  him  with  horses ; 
here  he  was  entei*tained,  and  hei*e  they  prepared  the  teeka  dour. 
Thence,  taking  Raepoor,  Bilara,  and  Baroonda  in  his  way,  and 
receiving  the  homage  and  nuzzurs  of  their  chiefs,  he  repaired  to 
Asope,  where  he  was  entertained  by  the  head  of  the  Koompawuts. 
From  Asope  he  went  to  the  Bhatti  fief  of  Lowairoh ;  thence  to  Reah, 
the  chief  abode  of  the  Mairteas ;  thence  to  Kewnsir,  of  the  Kurm- 
sotes.  Each  chief  entertained  their  young  lord,  around  whom  all 
the  clans  gathered.  Then  he  repaired  to  Kaloo,  the  abode  of  Pabhoo 
Rao  Dhandul,§  who  came  forth  with  all  his  bands ;  and  at  length 
he  reached  Pokum,  where  he  was  joined  by  Doorgadas  from  the 
Dekhan,  the  10th  of  Bhadoon  1744. 

**  Enayet  Khan  was  alarmed.  He  assembled  a  numerous  array  to 
quell  this  fresh  tumult,  but  death  pounced  upon  him.  The  king 
was  afflicted  thereat  He  tried  another  stratagem,  and  set  up  a 
pretended  son  of  Jeswunt,  styled  Mohammed  Shah,  and  offered  Ajit 
the  munsub  of  five  thousand  to  submit  to  his  authority.  The 
pretender  also  died  as  he  set  out  for  Jodpoor,  and  Sujait  Khan  was 
made  the  governor  of  Marwar  in  the  place  of  Enayet.  Now  the 
Rahtores  and  Haras  united,  having  cleared  Maroo  of  their  foes, 
attacked  them  in  a  foreign  land.  The  garrisons  of  Malpoora  and 
Poor  Mandil  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  here  the  Hara  prince  was 

Kotah  prince  dared  not,  according  to  every  Rajpoot  maxim  of  f^allantry.  refuse 
his  aid  on  such  occasion  ;  but  the  natural  braveiy  and  high  mmd  of  Dooijun 
Sal  required  no  stimulus. 

*  The  Hindoo  poet  says  the  Papaya  bird  becomes  intoxicated  with  the 
flowers. 

t  A  name  now  lost. 

X  Waving  a  brass  vessel,  filled  with  pearls,  round  Ins  head. 

§  Pabhoo  Kao  Rahtore  is  immortalized  by  the  aid  of  his  lance  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  he  was  of  the  ancient  chivalry  of  Maroo,  and  still  held  his  allodial 
domain. 
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killed  by  a  cannon  shot  in  leading  the  storm.  Here  they  levied 
eight  thousand  mohurs  in  contribution  and  returned  to  Marwar, 
while  the  civil  officers  and  Purohits  made  collections  in  his  countiy ; 
aad  thus  passed  1744. 

^  The  year  1745  commenced  with  proposals  from  Sujait  Ehan  to 
hold  Marwar  in  farm ;  he  promised  one-fourth  of  all  transit  duties 
if  the  Rahtores  would  respect  foreign  commerce :  to  this  they  agreed. 
The  son  of  Enayet  left  Jodpoor  for  Dehli ;  he  had  reached  Rainwdl, 
but  was  overtaken  by  the  Joda  Humat>  who  released  him  both  of 
wives  and  wealth.  The  Khan  fled  to  the  Cutchwahas  for  shelter. 
Sujah  Beg,  who  left  Ajmer  to  release  him,  fared  no  better :  he  was 
attacked,  defeated,  and  plundered  by  Mokundas  Champawut. 

"  In  1747,  Sefi  Khan  was  Hakim  of  Ajmer :  Doorga  determined 
"  to  attack  him.  The  Hakim  took  post  in  the  pass  which  defends  the 
"  road ;  there  Doorga  assailed  him,  and  made  him  fly  to  Ajm^r.  The 
''  tidings  reached  the  king ;  he  wrote  to  the  Khan,  if  he  discomfited 
^  Dooigadas,  he  would  raise  him  over  all  the  khans  of  the  empire ;  if 
"  he  fSuled,  he  should  send  him  bracelets,*  and  order  Sujait  from 
"  Jodpoor  to  supersede  him."  Sefi,  before  abandoning  his  trust,  tried 
to  retain  his  honours  by  the  circumvention  of  Ajit.  He  addressed  a 
letter  to  him,  saying  he  held  the  imperial  sunnud  for  the  restoration 
of  his  paternal  domains,  but  that,  as  the  king's  representative,  he 
must  come  and  receive  it.  Ajit  marched  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  Bahtores,  sending  in  advance  Mokund  Champawut  to 
observe  whether  any  treachery  was  contemplated.  The  snare 
was  discovered  and  reported  to  Ajit,  as  he  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  pass  beyond  the  mountains.  'Let  us,  however,  have 
a  sight  01  Ajidoorg  as  we  are  so  near,'  said  the  young  prince,  *  and 
receive  the  compliments  of  the  khan.'  They  moved  on  towards 
the  dty,  and  Sefi  Khan  had  no  alternative  but  to  pay  his  obeisance 
to  Ajit  To  enjoy  his  distress,  one  said,  '  let  us  fire  the  city.'  The 
Halom  sat  trembling  for  its  safety  and  his  own ;  he  brought  forth 
jewels  and  horses,  wnich  he  presented  to  Ajit. 

**  In  1748,  the  troubles  re-commenced  in  M^war.  Prince  Umra 
rebelled  against  his  father,  Rana  Jey  Sing,  and  was  joined  by  all  his 
chiefa  &e  Rana  fled  to  Godwar,  and  at  Ganorah  collected  a  force, 
which  Umra  prepared  to  attack.  The  Rana  demanded  succour  of 
the  Rahtores,  and  all  the  Mairteas  hastened  to  relieve  him ;  and  soon 
after  Ajit  sent  Boorgadas  and  Bugw^,  with  Rinmul  Joda,  and 
'the  eight  ranks  of  Rahtores'  to  espouse  the  father's  cause.  But  the 
Chondawuts  and  Suktawuts,  the  Jnalas  and  Chohans,  rather'  than 
admit  foreign  interference  in  their  quarrel,  thought  it  better  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  between  &ther  and  son ;  and  thus  the  Rana  was 
indebted  to  Marwar  for  the  support  of  his  throne. 

"  The  vear  1749  passed  in  negotiation  to  obtain  the  daughter  of 

prince  Akb^r,  left  in  charge  of  Doorgadas,  for  whose  honour  Arung- 

~~*— ^^i^^— ^— — — — — — 1—  III.  Ill      .—.1^      I— ^^»— .^—^—i^i^i— ^ 

*  A  mark  of  contempt. 
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z^  was  alarmed^  as  Aj(t  was  reaching  manhood ;  Narayndas  Koohnbi 
was  the  medium  of  negotiation,  and  Sefi  Khan  caused  all  hostilities 
to  cease  while  it  lasted. 

"  In  1750,  the  Mooslem  governors  of  Jodpoor,  Jhalore,  andSewanoh, 
combined  their  forces  against  Ajit,  who  was  again  compelled  to 
retreat  to  the  mountains.  Akho,  the  Balla,  received  their  attack, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  month  of  Magh.  Another  combat  was 
hastened  by  the  wanton  slaughter  of  a  adnd'h*  when  the  Hakim  of 
Chank,  with  all  his  train,  were  made  prisoners  at  Mokulsir  by  the 
Champawut  Mokundas. 

"  To  such  straits  were  the  Mooslems  put  in  1751,  that  many  dis- 
tricts paid  choufh,  others  tribute,  and  many  tired  of  this  incessant 
warfare,  and  unable  to  conquer  their  bread,  took  service  with  the 
Bahtores.  This  year,  Kasim  Khan  and  Lushkur  Khan  marched 
against  Ajit,  who  took  post  at  Beejipoor.  Doorga's  son  led  the  onset, 
and  the  Khan  was  defeated.  With  each  year  of  Ajit  grew  the  hopes 
of  the  Rahtores;  while  Arungz^  was  afflicted  at  each  month's 

Srowth  of  his  grand-daughter.     He  wrote  to  Sujait,  the  Hakim   of 
odpoor,  to  secure  his  honour  at  whatever  cost ;  his  applications  for 
Akb^r's  daughter  were  unwearied. 

"  This  year  the  coco-nut  studded  with  gemSyf  two  elephants  and 
ten  steeds,  all  richly  caparisoned,  were  sent  by  the  Rana  to  affiance 
the  daughter  of  his  younger  brother,  Guj  Sing,  to  Ajit.  The  present 
was  accepted,  and  in  the  month  of  Jeit,  the  prince  of  the  Rahtores 
repaired  to  Oodipoor,  where  the  nuptials  were  solemnized.  In  Asar 
he  again  married  at  Deolah.| 

"  In  1753,  negotiations  were  renewed  through  Doorgadas,  and  the 
protracted  restoration  of  the  SvMcmi  obtained  the  seat  of  his  ances- 
tors for  the  Jodani.  Doorga  was  offered  for  himself  the  munsub  of 
five  thousand,  which  he  refused;  he  preferred  that  Jhalore, 
Sewanchi,  Sanchore,  and  Theraud,  should  revert  to  his  country.  Even 
Arung  admired  the  honourable  and  distinguished  treatment  of  his 
grand-daughter. 

"  In  Pos  1757,§  Ajit  regained  possession  of  his  ancestral  abode :  on 
his  reaching  Jodpoor  he  slew  a  buffalo  at  each  of  its  five  gates.  The 
Shahzada  Sjoltan  led  the  way,  Sujait  being  dead.|| 

"  In  1759,  Azim  Shah  again  seized  on  Jodpoor,  and  Ajit  made 
Jhalore  his  abode.    Some  of  his  chiefs  now  served  the  foe,  some  the 


*  One  of  those  pampered  hulls,  allowed  to  wander  at  liberty  and  fed  by 
every  one. 

t  The  cooo,  the  symbol  of  a  marria^  offer. 

X  Pertabgurh  Deolah,  a  small  Drincipality  grown  out  of  M^war. 

§  I  cannot  now  call  to  mind  whether  this  break  of  four  years  in  the  chronicle 
of  the  bard  Komidhan  occura  in  the  original,  or  that  in  translating  I  left  the 
hiatus  from  there  being  nothing  interesting  therein.  The  tyrant  was  now  fully 
occupied  in  the  Dekhan  wars,  and  the  Rajpoots  had  time  to  breathe. 

II  This  Shahzada  must  have  been  prince  Azim,  who  was  nominated  viceroy 
of  Guzzerat  and  Marwar, 
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Rana  whose  hopes  were  on  Eklinga  alone ;  while  the  lord  of  Ambdr 
served  the  king  in  the  Dekhan.  The  enormities  of  the  Asoors  had 
reached  their  height;  the  sacred  kine  were  sacriiSced  even  at 
Mat'hoora^  Priag,  and  Okamandel ;  the  Jogis  and  Byragis  invoked 
heaven  for  protection,  but  iniquity  prevailed  as  the  Hindu  strength 
decayed.  Frayers  were  everywhere  offered  up  to  heaven  to  cleanse 
the  land  from  the  iniquities  of  the  barbarians.*  In  this  year,  the 
month  of  Magh  1759,  the  Mittuvi  LaggvM  (the  '  sun  in  Gemini'),  a 
SOD  was  bom  of  the  Chohani,  who  was  called  Abhye  Sing.  (See  end 
of  this  Chapter,  p.  73,  for  the  Horoscope  of  Abhye  Sing.) 

*'  In  1761,  Eusoph  was  superseded  by  Moorshid  Eooli  as  Hakim 
of  Jodpoor.  On  his  arrival  he  presented  the  royal  sunnud  for 
the  restoration  of  Mairta  to  Ajit  Eoosul  Sing,  the  Mau*tea 
SirmoTy  with  the  Dh0.ndul  Govindas,  were  ordered  to  take  the 
charge,  which  incensed  the  son  of  Indur,  (Mohkim  Sing),  who 
deemed  his  faithful  service  during  his  minority  overlooked  by 
this  pi-eference.  He  wrote  to  the  king  to  nominate  him  to  the  com- 
mand of  Marwar,  and  that  he  would  fulfil  his  charge  to  the  satis- 
faction both  of  Hindu  and  Moslem. 

"  In  1761  the  star  of  the  foe  began  to  decline.  Moorshid  Eooli, 
the  Mogul,  was  relieved  by  Jaffier  Ehan.  Mohkim's  letter  was 
intercepted.  He  had  turned  traitor  to  his  prince,  and  joined  the 
iunfifs  troops.  Ajit  marched  against  them;  he  fought  them  at 
Droonam ;  the  king's  troops  were  defeated,  and  the  rebel  Eendawut 
was  slain.     This  was  in  1762. 

''  In  1763,  Ibrahim  Ehan  the  king's  lieutenantf  at  Lahore,  passed 
through  Marwar  to  relieve  Azim  in  the  vice-royalty  of  Guzzerat. 
On  the  second  day  of  Cheit,  the  obscure  half  of  the  moon,  the  joyful 
tidings  arrived  of  the  death  of  the  king.:j:  On  the  fifth,  Ajft  took 
to  horse ;  he  reached  the  town  of  Joda,  and  sacrificed  to  the  gates, 
bat  the  Asoors  feared  to  face  him.  Some  hid  their  faces  in  fear, 
while  others  fled.  The  Mirza  came  down,  and  Ajft  ascended  to  the 
halls  of  his  ancestors.  The  wretched  Yavans,  now  abandoned  to  the 
infuriated  Rajpoots  smarting  under  twenty-six  years  of  misery, 
found  no  mercy.  In  hopeless  despair  they  fled,  and  the  wealtii 
which  they  had  amassed  by  extortion  and  oppression,  returned  to 
enrich  the  proprietor.  The  barbarians,  in  turn,  were  made  captive ; 
they  fought,  were  slaughtered  and  dispersed.  Some  sought  eima 
(sanctuary),  and  found  it ;  even  the  baroarian  leader  himself  threw 
fear  to  the  winds  in  the  unconcealed  sanctuary  of  the  Eoompawut. 
Bat  the  triumph  of  the  Hindu  was  complete,  when,  to  escape  from 
perdition,  their  fl}*ing  foes  invoked  Seeta-Bam  and  Hur-govind 
begging  their  bread  in  the  day,  and  taking  to  their  heels  at  night[ 

*  This  record  of  the  manifold  injuries,  dvil  and  religious,  under  which  the 
Hindu  nation  groaned,  is  quite  akin  to  the  sentiments  of  the  letter  of  remon- 
strance addresfi^  by  Rana  Raj  Sing  to  Arungz^b.— See  Vol.  I,  p«  322. 

t  He  is  called  the  suTndi,  or  *  son-in-law  of  the  king/ 

X  5th  Cheit  S.  1763.    The  28th  Zekaud. 
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The  chaplet  of  the  MooUa  served  to  count  the  name  of  Rama,  and  a 
handful  of  gold  was  given  to  have  their  beards  removed.*  Nothing 
but  the  despair  and  flight  of  the  '  Mletcha'  was  heard  throughout 
Moordhur.  Mairta  was  evacuated,  and  the  wounded  Mohkim  fled 
to  Nagore.  Sojut  and  Palli  were  regained,  and  the  land  returned  to 
the  Jodani.  Jodgurh  was  purified  from  the  contaminations  of  the 
barbarian  with  the  water  of  the  Ganges  and  the  sacred  TooM,  and 
Ajit  received  the  tiluk  of  sovereignty. 

Then  A^m  marched  from  the  south  and  Moazzim  from  the  north. 
At  Agra  a  mighty  battle  for  empire  took  place  between  the  two 
Asoors,  but  AUumf  prevailed  and  got  the  throne.  The  tidings  soon 
reached  the  king,  that  Ajit  had  plundered  his  armies  in  Maroo  and 
taken  possession  of  the  '  cushion*  of  his  fathers. 

*'  The  rainy  season  of  1764  had  vanished,  the  king  had  no  repose  ; 
he  formed  an  army  and  came  to  Ajm^r.  Then  Huridas,  the  son  of 
Bugw^n,  with  the  Oohur  and  Mangalea  chiefs^  and  Rutna  the 
leader  of  the  Oodawuts,  with  eight  hundred  of  their  clan,  entered 
the  castle  and  swore  to  Ajit,  that  whatever  might  be  his  intentions, 
they  were  resolved  to  maintain  the  castle  to  the  death.  The  royal 
army  encamped  at  Bai  Bilara,  and  Ajit  prepared  for  the  storm ;  but 
the  king  was  advised  to  try  peaceful  arts,  and  an  overture  was  made, 
and  the  messenger  was  sent  back  to  the  king  accompanied  by  Nahur 
Khan.  The  embassy  returned  bearing  the  royal  firm&n  to  Ajit ; 
but  before  he  would  accept  it,  he  said  he  would  view  the  royal  army, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  Phalgoon  he  left  the  hill  of  Joda  and  reached 
Beesilpoor.  Here  he  was  received  by  a  deputation  from  the  king, 
headed  by  Sujait  Khan,  son  of  the  Khankhanan,  accompanied  by 
the  Raja  of  Badoria  and  Rao  Bood'h  Sing  of  Boondi : — ^the  place  of 
meeting  was  Peepar.  That  night  passed  in  adjusting  the  terms  of 
the  treaty.  The  ensuing  mom  he  marched  forward  at  the  head  of 
all  the  men  of  Maroo ;  and  at  Anundpoor  the  eyes  of  the  king  of  the 
barbarians  (Mletcha)  fell  on  those  of  the  lord  of  the  earth.  He  gave 
him  the  title  of  T^g  Bahader,^  But  fate  decreed  that  the  city  of 
Joda  was  coveted  by  the  king ;  by  stealth  he  sent  Mairab  Khan  to 
take  possession,  accompanied  by  the  traitor  Mohkim.  Ajit  burned 
with  rage  when  he  heard  of  this  treachery,  but  he  was  compelled  to 
dissimulate  and  accompany  Allum  to  the  Dekhan,  and  to  serve 
under  Kambuksh.  Jey  Sing  of  Ambdr||  was  also  with  the  king, 
and  had  a  like  cause  for  discontent,  a  royal  garrison  being  placed 
in  Amb^r,   and  the  gadi  of  the  Raja   bestowed  on  his  younger 


*  The  Riopoots  gave  up  beards  the  better  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Mooslems. 

t  Shah  AUtim,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Bahader  Shah,  on  mounting  the 
throne. 

X  The  Mangalea  is  a  branch  of  the  Ghelotes,  severed  from  the  original  stem 
in  the  reign  of  Bappa  Eawul  eleven  centuries  ago. 

§  *  The  warrior's  sword.' 

II  This  is  the  Mirza  Baja,  Jey  Sing ;— the  posterior  Jey  Sing  had  the  epithet 
Sowae, 
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brother,  Beejy  Sing.  Now  the  army  rolled  on  like  a  sea  ovei-flow- 
ing  its  bounds.  Ab  soon  as  the  king  crossed  the  Nerbudda^*  the 
Rajas  executed  their  designs,  and  without  saying  a  word,  at  the  head 
of  their  vassals  retrograded  to  Rajwarra^  They  repaired  to  Oodi- 
poor,  and  were  received  by  Rana  Umra  with  rejoicing  and  dis- 
tinction, who  advanced  to  conduct  them  to  his  capital.  Seated 
together,  the  ckaori  waving  over  their  heads,  they  appeared  like  the 
Trmncki\'  Brimhi,  Vishnii  and  Mah&a.  From  this  hour  the  fortimes 
of  the  Asoors  sunk,  and  virtue  again  began  to  shew  herself.^  From 
Oodipoor  the  two  Rajas  passed  to  Maorwar.  They  reached  Ahwa, 
and  here  the  Champawut  Singram,  son  of  Oodibh&n,  spread  the  foot- 
carpet  (jpug-mHuTida)  for  his  lord. 

""  The  month  of  Sawun  1765  set  in,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Asoor 
expired.  Mairab  was  in  consternation  when  he  heard  that  Ajit  had 
returned  to  his  native  land.  On  the  7th  the  hall  of  Joda  was  sur- 
rounded by  thirty  thousand  Rahtores.  On  the  12th  the  gate  of  honour 
was  thrown  open  to  Mairab ;  he  had  to  thank  the  son  of  AiskurD§ 
for  his  life.  He  was  allowed  an  honourable  retreat^  and  Ajit  once 
more  entered  the  capital  of  Maroo. 

"  Jej  Sing  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Soor  Sagur ;  but  a 
prince  without  a  country,  he  was  unhappy.  But  as  soon  as  the  rains 
were  passed^  Ajmal,  tiie  sanctuary  of  the  Cutchwaha,  proposed  to 
reinstate  him  in  AmWr.  When  conjoined  they  had  reached  Mairta, 
Agra  and  Dehli  trembled.  When  they  arrived  at  Ajm^  its  governor 
sought  sima  with  the  saint,||  and  paid  the  contributions  demanded. 
Then,  like  the  falcon,  Ajit  darted  upon  Sambhur  ;  and  here  the  vas- 
sals of  Amber  repaired  &om  all  quarters  to  the  standard  of  their  lord. 
With  twelve  thousand  men,  the  Syed  advanced  along  the  edge  of  the 
salt  lake^  to  encounter  Ajmal.  The  Eoompawut  led  the  charge ;  a 
desperate  battle  ensued ;  Hussein,  with  six  thousand  men,  lay  on  the 
field,  while  the  rest  took  to  flight  and  sought  refuge  in  the  castlcIT 
ffis  lieutenant,  the  Purihar,  chwfpandoo,  here  fell**  into  the  hands 
of  Ajit ;  he  then  felt  he  had  recovered  Mundore.  On  intelligence  of 
this  history,  the  Asoors  abandoned  Amb^r>  and  having  placed  a  gar- 
rison in  Sambhur,  in  the  month  of  Megsir,  Ajit  restored  Jey  Sing  to 
Ambdr,  and  prepared  to  attack  Bikan^r.  Ajit  committed  the 
administration  of  all  civil  affairs  to  the  faithful  Raghonath  Bindarri, 

•  The  Mooslem  historian  mentions  in  Vol,  I,  p.  340,  that  Bahader  was  then 
m  r(mte  to  Lahore. 

t  Tri-angk  the  triple-bodied,  or  tri-murti, 

t  The  bud  of  Maroo  passes  over  the  important  fact  of  the  intermarriage 
wUch  took  place  on  this  occasion  of  the  Rajpoot  triple  alliance.  See 
VoL  I,  p.  399. 

i  Doorgadas,  who  recommended  the  acceptance  of  the  proffered  capitulation. 

II  The  shrine  of  Khwaja  Kootnb. 
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with  the  title  of  Dewan.    He  was  well  qualified,  both  &om  hia 
experience  in  civil  affairs  and  from  his  valour  as  a  soldier. 

"  In  Bhadoon  of  the  year  1766,  Arungzeb  put  to  death  Eambuksh,* 
and  Jey  Sing  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  king.  Ajit  now 
went  against  Nagore ;  but  Indur  Sing  being  without  resource^  came 
forth  and  embraced  Ajit's  feet,  who  bestowed  Ladnoo  upon  him  as  a 
heritage.  But  this  satisfied  not  him  who  had  been  the  lord  of  Nagore, 
and  Indur  carried  his  complaints  to  Dehli.f  The  king  was  eninged 
— his  threats  reached  the  Rajas,  who  deemed  it  safe  again  to  I'e-unite. 
They  met  at  Koleo  near  Didwanah,  and  the  king  soon  after  reached 
Ajm^r.  Thence  he  sent  his  firm&ns  and  the  punjaaB  terms  of  fHend- 
ship  to  the  Rajas :  Nahur  Elian,  chdah  of  the  king,  was  the  bearer. 
They  were  accepted,  and  on  the  1st  Asar  both  the  Rajas  repaired  to 
Ajm^r.  Here  the  king  received  them  graciously,  in  the  faceof  the  world; 
to  Ajit  he  presented  the  sunnud  of  tiie  Nine  Castlea  of  Maroo,  and  to 
Jey  Sing  that  of  Amb^r.  Having  taken  leave  of  the  king,  the  two 
Rajas  went  on  the  purbh  to  the  sacred  lake  of  Pooshkur.  Here  they 
separated  for  their  respective  domains,  and  Ajit  reached  Jodpoor  in 
Sawun  1767.  In  this  year  he  married  a  Oor  Rani,  and  thus  quenched 
the  feud  caused  by  Arjoon,  who  slew  XJmra  Sing  in  the  Aum-khas.^ 
Then  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Cdriikh^t,  the  field  of  battle  of  the 
M^&bh£rat,  and  made  his  ablutions  in  the  fountain  of  Bhi8&ma.§ 
TTius  1767  passed  away. 

*  Kamboksh  was  the  child  of  the  old  a^  of  the  tyrant  Arungzeb,  by  a  Bsj- 
poet  princess.  He  appears  to  have  held  mm  in  more  affection  than  any  of  his 
other  sons,  as  his  letter  on  his  death-bed  to  him  testifies.    See  Vol.  I,  p.  320. 

t  Indur  Sing  was  the  son  of  Umra,  the  eldest  brother  of  Jeswmil^  and  the 
father  of  Mohkim,  who,  being  disappointed  of  the  government  of  Mairta, 
deserted  to  the  king. 

X  This  is  another  of  the  numerous  instances  of  contradictory  feelings  in  the 
Bigpoot  character.  Umra,  elder  brother  of  Jeswunt,  was  banished  from  Marwar, 
lost  Ids  birth-right,  and  was  afterwards  slain  at  court,  as  already  related,  ffii? 
son,  Indur  Sing,  and  grandson  Mohkim,  from  Nai^ore,  which  they  held  in 
separate  grants  from  the  king,  never  forgot  their  title  as  elder  branch  of  the 
family,  and  eternally  contested  their  claim  against  Ajit  Still,  as  a  Rahtore,  he 
was  bound  to  avenge  the  ii^uries  of  a  Bahtore,  even  though  his  personal  foe. — 
Singular  inconsistency  1 

§  There  is  an  anecdote  regarding  the  fountain  of  this  classic  field  of  strife, 
the  Troad  of  Eajastlian,  which  well  exemplifies  the  superstitious  belief  of  the 
warhke  Rajpoot.  The  emperor  Bahader  Shah  was  desirous  to  visit  this  scene 
of  the  exploits  of  the  neroes  of  antiquity,  stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  his 
Rajpootnl  queen,  or  his  mother,  also  of  this  race.  He  was  seated  under  a  tree 
which  shad^  the  sacred  fount,  named  after  the  great  leader  of  the  CHribj  his 
queen  by  his  side,  surrounded  by  kandta  to  hide  them  from  profane  eyes,  when 
a  vulture  perched  upon  the  tree  with  a  bone  in  its  beak,  which  falling  in  the 
fountain,  the  bird  set  up  a  scream  of  laughter.  The  king  looked  up  in  astonish- 
ment, which  was  greatly  increased  when  the  vulture  addressed  mm  in  human 
accents,  saying,  "  that  in  a  former  birth  jshe  was  a  Joffim,  and  was  in  the  field 
of  slaughter  of  the  ffreat  war,  whence  she  flew  away  with  the  dissevered  arm  of 
one  of  its  mighty  warriors,  with  which  she  alighted  on  that  veiy  tree,  that  the 
arm  was  encumbered  with  a  ponderous  golden  bracelet,  in  which,  as  an  amulet, 
were  set  thirteen  brilliant  symbols  of  Siva,  and  that  after  devouring  the  fleslL 
she  dropped  the  bracelet,  wnich  f eU  into  the  fountain,  and  it  was  this  awakened 
coincidence  which  had  caused  "  the  scream  of  laughter.''   We  must  suppose 
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Here  let  us,  for  a  while,  suspend  the  narrative  of  the  chronicler, 
and  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  transactions  of  the  Rahtores, 
from  the  year  1737,  the  period  of  Raja  Jeswunt's  death  at  Cabul,  to 
the  restoration  of  Ajit,  presenting  a  continuous  conflict  of  thirty 
years'  duration.  In  vain  might  we  search  the  annals  of  any  other 
nation  for  such  inflexible  devotion  as  marked  the  Rahtore  character 
through  this  period  of  strife,  during  which,  to  use  their  own  phrase, 
*"  hardly  a  chieftain  died  on  his  pallet."  Let  those  who  deem  the 
Hindu  warrior  void  of  patriotism  read  the  rude  chronicle  of  this 
thirty  years'  war;  let  them  compare  it  with  that  of  any  other 
country,  and  do  justice  to  the  magnanimous  Rajpoot.  This  narrative, 
the  simplicity  of  which  is  the  best  voucher  for  its  authenticity, 

f)resents  an  uninterrupted  record  of  patriotism  and  disinterested 
oyalty.  It  was  a  period  when  the  sacrifice  of  these  principles  was 
rewarded  by  the  tyrant  king  with  the  highest  honours  of  the  state ; 
nor  are  we  without  instances  of  the  temptation  being  too  strong  to  be 
withstood:  but  they  are  rare,  and  serve  only  to  exhibit,  in  more  pleas- 
ing colours,  the  virtues  of  the  tribe  which  spumed  the  attempts  at 
seduction.  What  a  splendid  example  is  the  heroic  Doorgadas  of  all  that 
oonatitutes  the  glory  of  the  Rajpoot !  Valour,  loyalty,  integrity,  com- 
bined with  prudence  in  all  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him,  are 
qualities  iwnich  entitle  him  to  the  admiration  which  his  memory 
continues  to  enjoy.  The  temptations  held  out  to  him  were  almost 
irresistible :  not  merely  the  gold,  which  he  and  thousands  of  his 
Imthren  would  alike  have  spumed,  but  the  splendid  ofler  of  power 
in  the  proflered  '  munsub  of  five  thousand,'  which  would  at  once 
have  lifted  him  from  his  vassal  condition  to  an  equality  with  the 
princes  and  chief  nobles  of  the  land.  Doorga  had,  indeed,  but  to 
name  his  reward ;  but,  as  the  bard  justly  says,  he  was  '  arrv6lac! 

that  this,  the  pulchara  of  the  field  of  slaughter,  sjpoke  Sanscrit  or  its  dialect, 
interpreted  by  his  Ri^poot  queen.  Instantly  thejpioneers  were  commanded  to 
dear  the  fountain,  ana  behold  the  relic  of  the  MauAbhArat,  with  the  symbolic 
emblems  of  the  god  all-perfect !  and  so  large  were  they,  that  the  emperor 
remarked  they  would  answer  excellently  well  for  '  slaves  of  the  carpet'  The 
Hindu  princes  then  present,  among  whom  were  the  Rajas  Ajit  and  Jey  Sin^, 
were  shocked  at  this  levity,  and  each  entreated  of  the  £ng  one  of  the  phallic 
Bpibols.  The  Mirza  Riga  obtained  two,  and  both  are  yet  at  Jeipoor,  one  in 
the  Temnle  of  Silla  Devi,(l)  the  other  in  that  of  Govinda.  Ajit  had  one,  stiU 
preaervea  and  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  Girdhari  at  Jodpoor.  My  old  tutor 
and  friend,  the  Yati  Gyanchandra,  who  told  the  story  while  he  read  the 
chroQicles  as  I  translated  them,  has  often  seen  and  made  homage  to  all  the 
tiuee  relics.  There  is  one,  he  believed,  at  Boondi  or  Kotah,  and  the  Kana  bv 
some  means  obtained  another.  They  are  of  pure  rock  crystal,  and  as  each 
weig^  some  pounds,  there  must  have  been  giants  in  the  days  of  the  Bhirat,  to 
have  supported  thirteen  in  one  armlet.  Homer's  heroes  were  pigmies  to  the 
OtirtLB,  whose  bracelet  we  may  doubt  if  Ajax  could  have  lifted.  My  venerable 
tutor,  thouf^  Uberal  in  his  opinions,  did  not  choose  to  dissent  from  the 
general  behef,  for  man,  he  said,  had  beyond  a  doubt  greatly  degenerated 
since  the  heroic  ages,  and  was  rapidly  approximating  to  the  period,  the 
immediate  forerunner  of  a  universal  renovation,  when  only  dwarfs  would 
creep  over  the  hmd. 

(!)  The  goddess  of  arms,  their  Pallas. 
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beyond  all  price,  * UTwko'  unique.  Not  even  revenge,  so  dear  to  the 
Rajpoot,  turned  him  aside  from  the  dictates  of  true  honour.  The 
foul  assassination  of  his  brother,  the  brave  Soning,  effected  through 
his  enemies,  made  no  altemtion  in  his  humanity  whenever  the  chance 
of  war  placed  his  foe  in  his  power ;  and  in  this,  his  policy  seconded 
his  virtue.  His  chivalrous  conduct,  in  the  extrication  of  prince 
Akber  from  inevitable  destniction  had  he  fallen  into  his  father's 
hands,  was  only  surpassed  by  his  generous  and  delicate  behaviour 
towards  the  prince's  family,  which  was  left  in  his  care,  forming  a 
marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  enemies  of  bis  faith  on  similar 
occasions.  The  virtue  of  the  grand-daughter  of  Arungzeb,  in  the 
sanctuary  (sima)  of  Droonara,*  was  in  far  better  keeping  than  in 
the  trebly- walled  hai*em  of  Agra.  Of  his  energetic  mind,  and  the 
control  he  exerted  over  those  of  his  confiding  brethren,  what  a  proof 
is  given,  in  his  preserving  the  secret  of  the  abode  of  his  prince 
throughout  the  six  first  years  of  his  infancy  !  But,  to  conclude  our 
eulogy  in  the  words  of  their  bard :  he  has  reaped  the  immortality 
destined  for  good  deeds ;  his  memory  is  cherished,  his  actions  are 
the  theme  of  constant  praise,  and  his  picture  on  his  white  horse,  old, 
yet  in  vigour,  is  familiar  amongst  the  collections  of  portraits  of 
Bajpootana. 

But  there  was  not  a  clan,  or  family,  that  did  not  produce  men  of 
worth  in  this  protracted  warfare,  which  incited  constant  emulation ; 
and  the  bards  of  each  had  abundant  materials  to  emblazon  the  pages 
of  their  chronicles.  To  the  recollection  of  these,  their  expatriated 
descendants  allude  in  the  memorial  of  their  hardships  from  the 
cruel  policy  of  the  reigning  chief,  the  last  lineal  descendant  of  the 
prince,  whose  history,  has  just  been  narrated.  We  now  resume  the 
narrative  in  the  language  of  the  chronicle. 

*  Doorga's  fief  on  the  Loom. 
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HOROSCOPE  OF  RAJA  ABHYE  SING. 

In  the  jeneTnr-patri,  or  horoscope  of  Abhye  Sing  (referred  to  in  p. 
67);  the  4th,  7th,  8th,  10th,  Ilth  and  12th  houses  denote  the 
destinies  of  the  heir  of  Ajlt.  In  the  4th  we  have  the  monster  Rdhoo, 
the  author  of  eclipses.  Of  the  7th,  or  house  of  heirs,  the  Moon  and 
Venus  have  taken  possession ;  of  tiie  8th,  or  house  of  strife,  the  Sun 
and  Mercury.  In  the  10th  is  Ketoo,  brother  of  JRdJioo,  both  signs  of 
evil  portent  Mars  rides  in  the  house  of  fate,  while  Saturn  and 
Jupiter  are  together  in  the  abode  of  sovereignty.  like  that  of 
every  man  living,  the  horoscope  of  the  heir  of  Maroo  is  filled  with 
good  and  evil :  could  the  Jotishi,  or  astrological  seer,  have  put  the 
parricidal  sign  in  the  house  of  destiny,  he  might  have  claimed  some 
merit  for  superior  intelligence.  Those  who  have  ever  consulted  any 
works  on  this  foolish  pursuit,  will  observe  that  the  diagrams  of  the 
European  astrologers  are  exact  copies  of  the  Hindu,  in  proof  of 
which  I  have  inserted  this :  to  trace  darkness  as  well  as  lignt  fix>m 
the  East ! 


10 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

AjU  commanded  to  reduce  Nahn  <md  the  rebels  of  the  SemUuk  mountains, — The 
emperw  dies, — Civil  wars, — Ajit  nominated  viceroy  of  Guzzerat^AjU  com- 
mcmded  to  send  his  son  to  court. — Daring  aUcuik  on  the  chirf  of  Nagcre^  who  is 
slain. — Eetaliated — The  hinges  army  invades  Marwar, — Jodpoor  invested. — 
Terms, — Ahhye  Sing  seat  to  court, — AjU  proceeds  to  Dehli, — CocUesces  with 
the  Syed  ministry  of  the  king, — Gives  a  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  emperor. — 
Returns  to  Jodpoor, — Repeal  of  the  Jezeya. — Ajit  proceeds  to  his  vioeroyctlty 
ofOuszerat. — Settles  the  province. — Worships  at  Dwarica, — Returns  to  Jod- 
poor,— The  Syeds  summon  him  to  court — The  splendour  of  his  train, — Leagwes 
tvith  the  Syeds, — The  emperor  visits  AjU, — Portents, — Husein  AUi  arrives 
from  the  Dekhan, — Constemaiion  of  the  opponents  of  the  Syeds  and  Ajit, — 
AjU  blockades  the  palace  vfi^  his  Rahtores, — The  emperor  put  to  death, — Sttc- 
cessors. — Mohammjed  Shah, — ffe  marches  against  Amber, — Its  Raja  claims 
sanctuary  vnth  AjU,— Obtains  the  grant  of  Ahmedabad, — Returns  to  Jodpoor, 
— AjU  unites  his  daughter  to  the  Prince  qf  Amber, — The  Syeds  assassinaUcL — 
AjU  warned  of  his  danger, — Seizes  on  Ajmkr, — Slays  the  governor,— Deetroys 
the  mosques^  and  re-establishes  the  Hindu  rites, — AjU  declares  his  independence. 
— Coins  in  his  own  name, — Establishes  ufeights  and  measures^  and  his  oum 
courts  of  justice. — Fixes  the  gradations  of  rank  amongst  his  chi^s, — The 
Imperialists  invade  Marwar, — Abhye  Sing  heads  thirty  thousand  Rahtores  to 
oppose  thenL — The   kin^s  forces  decline   battle, — The  Rahtores  raxage  the 
Imperial  provinces, — Abhye  Sing  obtains   the  surname  of  'Dhonkul,'    or 
exterminator. — Returns  to  Jodpoor, — Battle  ofSamhhur, — AjU  gives  sanctuary 
to  Choramun  Jdt^  founder  of  Bhurtpore. — The  emperor  ptUs  himseif  at  the 
head  of  aU  his  forces  to  avenge  the  dtfeat  of  Sambhur. — AjmJh-  inve^ed, — Its 
dtfenee.^AjU  agrees  to   surrender  Ajmh', — Abhye  Sing  proceeds  to    the 
imperial  camp, — His  reception, — His  arrogant  bearing,— Murder  of  AjU  by 
his  son^If^fideliiy  qf  the  bard,— Blank  leaf  of  the  Rig  Roopaca,  indioaUve  of 
this  event — Extract  from  that  chronicle, — Funereal  rites, — Six  queens  and 
Jifty-eight  concubines  determine  to  become  Satia. — Expostulations  of  the  Nazir^ 
bardsj  andpurohits, — TheyfaU, — Procession, — Rite  concluded, — R^lexions  on 
Aj^s  life  and  history. 

"  Ik  1768  Ajit  was  sent  against  Nahn  and  the  chiefSs  of  the  snowy 
mountains,  wnom  he  reduced  to  obedience.  Thence  he  went  to  the 
Ganges,  where  he  performed  his  ablutions,  and  in  the  spring  he 
returned  to  Jodpoor. 

«  In  1769  Shah  Allum  went  to  heaven.  The  torch  of  discord  was 
lighted  by  his  sons,  with  which  they  fired  their  own  dwelling.  Azim 
Ooshawn  was  slain,  and  the  umbreDa  of  royalty  waved  over  the 
head  of  Moiz-oo-deen.  Ajit  sent  the  Bindarri  Eaimsi  to  the  presence, 
who  returned  with  the  sunnud  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Quzsserai  In 
the  month  of  Megsir  1769,  he  prepared  an  army  to  take  possession 
of  the  SoUrorMhA*  when  fresh  dissentions  broke  out  in  the  house  of 

♦  The  *  seventeen  thousand  towns'  of  Guzaerat^ 
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the  ChagitaL  The  Syeds  slew  Moiz-oo-deen,  and  Ferochs^r  became 
king.  Zoolfecar  Khan  was  put  to  death,  and  with  him  departed  the 
strength  of  the  Moguls.  Then  the  Syeds  became  headstrong.  Ajit 
was  commanded  to  send  his  son,  Abhye  Sinff,  now  seventeen  years 
of  age,  with  his  contingent,  to  court ;  but  Ajft  having  learned  that  tjie 
traitor  Mokund  was  there  and  in  great  &vour,  sent  a  trusty  band, 
who  slew  him  even  in  the  middle  of  DehlL  This  daring  act  brought 
the  Syed  with  an  army  to  Jodpoor.  Ajit  sent  off  the  men  of  wealth  to 
Sewanoh,  and  his  son  and  fanuly  to  tne  desert  of  Bardurroh.*  The 
capital  was  invested,  and  Abhye  Sing  demanded  as  a  hostage  for  the 
conduct  of  Ajit,  who  was  also  commanded  to  court.  To  neither  was 
the  Baja  indined,  but  the  advice  of  the  Dew&n,  and  still  more  of 
Kesar  the  bard,  who  gave  as  a  precedent  the  instance  of  Rao  Oanga 
when  invaded  by  the  Lodi,  Dowlut  Khan,  who  entrusted  his  affairs 
to  his  son  Maldeo,  was  unanimously  approved.^  Abhye  Sing  was 
recalled  from  Bardurroh,  and  marched  with  Husein  Alii  to  Delhi, 
the  end  of  Asar  1770.  The  heir  of  Maroo  received  the  munsub  of 
five  thousand  from  the  king. 

**  Ajft  foUowed  his  son  to  the  court,  then  held  at  Dehli.  There 
the  sight  of  the  altars  raised  over  the  ashes  of  chiefii  who  had 
perished  to  preserve  him  in  his  infancy,  kindled  all  his  wrath,  and 
he  meditated  revenge  on  the  whole  house  of  Timoor.  Four  distinct 
causes  for  displeasure  had  Ajm41 : — 

«  1st.— The  Noroza  jj 

"  2d. — ^The  compulsory  marriage^  of  their  daughters  with  the  king ; 

"  3d.— The  killhig  of  kine ; 

"  4th. — ^The  Jezeya,  or  capitation-tax."§ 

Here  we  must  interrupt  the  narrative,  in  order  to  supply  an 
important  omission  of  the  bard,  who  slurs  over  the  hardest  of  the 
conditioDS  demanded  of  Ajit  on  the  invasion  of  the  Syed,  viz,,  the 
giving  a  daughter  to  Ferochs^r,  the  important  political  results  of 
which  are  already  related  in  the  first  part  of  this  work.||  This 
compulsory  marriage  only  ag^avated  Ajits  desire  of  vengeance,  and 
he  entered  into  the  views  of  the  Syeds  with  the  true  spirit  of  his 
father ;  obtaining  meanwhile,  as  the  price  of  coalition,  the  compliance 
with  the  specified  demands,  besides  others  of  less  moment,  such  as 
"  that  the  bell  for  prayer  should  be  allowed  to  toll  in  the  quarters 
"  of  the  city  allotted  to  the  Rajpoots,  and  that  their  temples  should 
"  he  held  sacred ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  aggrandisement  of  his 
"  hereditary  dominions."    Let  us  again  recur  to  the  chronicle. 


*  The  tract  west  of  the  Loom. 

t  They  slur  over  the  most  important  demand— a  daughter  to  wife  to  the 
King-  it  is  at  this  Ajft  hesitates,  and  for  which  the  precedent  is  given. 
X  See  Vol  I,  p.  290. 
§  Described  in  Vol  I,  p.  319. 
II  Vol  I,  p.  342. 
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"  In  Jeit  1771>  having  secured  all  his  wishes,  Ajit  left  the  oourfc, 
and  with  the  renewed  patent  aa  viceroy  of  Guzzerat,  returned  to 
Jodpoor.  Through  Kaimsi,  his  minister,  the  jezeya  was  repealed.  The 
Hindu  race  owed  eternal  obligation  to  the  Mor  (crown)  of  Mordhur, 
the  sanctuary  of  princes  in  distres& 

"  In  1772,  Ajit  prepared  to  visit  his  government :  Abhye  Sing 
accompanied  his  father.  He  first  proceeded  to  Jhalore,  where  he 
passed  the  rainy  season.  Thence  he  attacked  the  '  Mervdsso  :'*  first 
Neemuj,  which  he  took,  when  the  Deoras  paid  him  tribute.  Feroz 
Khan  advanced  from  Palhanpoor  to  meet  him.  The  Ran  of  Ther&d 
paid  a  lac  of  rupees.  Cambay  was  invested  and  paid ;  and  tlie 
Koli  chief,  Kemkum,  was  reduced.  From  Patun,  Sukta  the  Cham- 
pawut,  with  Beejo  Bindarri,  sent  the  year  preceding  to  manage  the 
province,  came  forth  to  meet  him. 

"  In  1773,  Ajit  reduced  the  Jhala  of  Hulwud,  and  Jam  of  Noanug- 
gur,  who  paid  as  tribute  three  lacs  of  rupees,  with  twenty-five  choice 
steeds ;  and  having  settled  the  province,  he  worshipped  at  Dwarica, 
and  bathed  in  the  Gomtee.-("  Thence  he  returned  to  Jodpoor,  where 
he  learned  that  Indur  Sing  had  regained  Nagore ;  but  he  stood  not 
before  Ajit 

"  The  year  1774  had  now  arrived.  The  Syeds  and  their  opponents 
were  engaged  in  civil  strife.  Husein  Aili  was  in  the  Dekhan,  and 
the  mind  of  Abdoolla  was  alienated  firom  the  king.  Paper  on  paper 
came,  inviting  Ajit.  He  marched  by  Nagore,  Mairta,  Posnkur, 
Marote,  and  Sambhur,  whose  garrisons  he  strengthened,  to  Dehli. 
From  Marote  he  sent  Abhye  Sing  back  to  take  care  of  Jodpoor. 
The  Syed  advanced  from  Dehli  to  meet  the  Dhunni  (lord)  of  Harwai-, 
who  alighted  at  Aliverdi's  seraL  Here  the  Syed  and  Ajit  formed  a 
league,  to  oppose  Jey  Sing  and  the  Hoguls,  wlule  the  king  remamed 
like  a  snake  coiled  up  in  a  closed  vessel  To  get  rid  of  their  chief 
opponent,  Zoolfecar  Khan,  was  first  determined. 

"  When  the  king  heard  that  Ajit  bad  reached  Dehli,  he  sent  the 
Hara  Rao  Bheem  of  Eotah,  and  Khandowran  EJban  to  introduce  him 
to  the  presence.  Ajit  obeyed.  Besides  his  own  Rahtores,  he  was 
accompanied  by  Rao  Bishen  Sing  of  Jessulmer,  and  Puddum  Sing  of 
Derawul,  with  Futteh  Sing,  a  nm)le  of  M^war,  Maun  Sing  Rahtere, 
chief  of  Seeta  Mhow,  and  the  Chunderawut,  Gopal  of  Rampoora, 
besides  Oodi  Sing  of  Eundaila,  Sukut  Sing  of  Munohurpoor,  Kishen 

*  Mewauo  is  a  term  aren  to  the  fastnesses  in  the  moTmtain&  which  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  Kolis,  Meenas,  and  Mairs,  and  not  unf reanently  the  ftigpoots, 
make  their  retreats :  and  in  the  present  instance  the  oard  alludes  to  the 
*  Mewasso'  of  ^e  Deoras  of  Sironi  and  Aboo,  which  has  annoyed  the 
descendants  of  Aiit  to  this  hour,  and  has  served  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  this  Chohan  tribe. 

t  Tliis  is  ^  in  the  district  of  Oka  fOka-mancUda),  where  the  Badhaik  fixed 
themselves  on  the  migration  of  Si^dji  from  Ganouj.  It  would  have  been 
instructive  had  the  bard  deigned  to  have  ^ven  us  any  account  of  the  recognition 
which  this  visit  occasioned,  and  which  beyond  a  doubt  caused  l^e  '  books  of 
Chronicles  and  Kings'  to  be  opened  and  referred  to« 
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of  Eolchipoor,  and  many  others.^  The  meeting  took  place  at  the 
Moot!  Baghi.  The  king  bestowed  the  Twuneub  of  Heft  Haza/ri 
(seven  thonaand  horse)  on  Ajit,  and  added  a  crore  of  dania  to  his 
rent-roll.  He  presented  him  with  the  insignia  of  the  Mahi  Moratib, 
with  elephants  and  horses,  a  sword  and  dagger,  a  diamond  aigrette 
(SirpSck)  and  plume,  and  a  double  string  of  pearls.  Having  left 
the  presence,  Ajit  went  to  visit  Abdoolla  Khan.  The  Syed  advanced 
to  meet  him,  and  bis  reception,  with  his  attendants,  was  distin- 
guished. They  renewed  their  determination  to  stand  or  fall  together. 
Their  conference  caused  dismay  to  the  Moguls,  who  lay  in  ambush  to 
put  Ajit  to  death. 

"  On  the  second  day  of  the  bright  moon  of  Pos,  1775,  the  king 
honoured  Ajit  with  a  visit.  Ajit  seated  the  king  on  a  throne  formed 
of  bags  of  rupees  to  the  amount  of  one  lac,f  and  presented  elephants, 
horses,  and  all  that  was  precious.  In  the  month  of  Fhalgoon,  Ajit 
and  the  Syed  went  to  visit  the  king ;  and  after  the  conference  wrote 
to  Husein  Alii  revealing  their  plans,  and  desiring  his  rapid  march 
to  unite  vridi  them  from  the  Dekhan.  Now  the  heavens  assumed 
portentous  appearances ;  the  desaX  was  red  and  fiery ;  jackasses 
brayed  unusually ;  dogs  barked  ;  thunder  rolled  without  a  cloud  ; 
tiie  court»  late  so  gay,  was  now  sad  and  gloomy  ;  all  were  forebodings 
of  change  at  Dehli.  In  twenty  days,  Husein  reached  Dehli ;  lus 
oonntenance  was  terrific ;  his  drum,  which  now  beat  dose  to  the 
palace,  was  the  knell  of  falling  greatness.  He  was  accompanied  by 
myriads  of  horse.  Dehli  was  enveloped  in  the  dust  raised  by  his 
hostile  steeds.  They  encamped  in  the  north  of  the  city,  and  Husein 
joined  Ajit  and  his  brother.  The  trembling  king  sent  congratula- 
tions and  ^ifts ;  the  Mogul  chiefs  kept  aloof  in  &eir  abodes ;  even 
as  the  quail  cowers  in  the  grass  when  the  falcon  hovers  over  it,  so 
did  the  Mog^uls  when  Husein  reached  DehlL  The  lord  of  Amb^r 
was  like  a  lamp  left  without  oil. 

**  On  the  second  day,  all  convened  at  Ajlt's  tents,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jumna,  to  execute  the  plans  now  determined  upon.  Ajit  mounted 
his  steed ;  at  the  head  of  his  Bahtores,  he  mardied  direct  to  the 
palace,  and  at  every  post  he  placed  his  own  men :  he  looked  like  the 
fire  destined  to  cause  pralay(L%  When  the  sun  appears  darkness 
flies;  when  the  oil  fails  the  lamp  goes  out :  so  is  it  with  crowns  and 
kings,  when  good  faith  and  justice,  the  oil  that  feeds  their  power,  is 
wanting.  The  crash  which  shivered  the  umbrella  of  Denli  rever- 
berated throughout  the  land.  The  royal  treasuries  were  plundered. 
None  amidst  the  Moguls  came  forward  to  rescue  tneir  king 
(Ferochs^r),  and  Jey  Sin^  fied  from  the  scene  of  destruction.  Another 

*  This  list  weU  exemplifies  the  tone  now  assumed  by  the  Bahtores ;  but  this 
mnd  feudal  a88emblag[e  was  in  virtue  of  his  office  of  viceroy  of  Guzzerat. 
Sach  and  all  of  these  chieftainships  the  author  is  as  familiar  with  as  with  the 
penhenowholdB. 

t  jeiO,000  to  J12,000. 

X  Om«[i  of  the  quarter. 

§  The  final  doom. 
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king  was  set  up,  but  in  four  months  be  was  seized  with  a  distemper 
and  died.  Then  Dowlah*  was  placed  on  the  throne.  But  the 
Moguls  at  Dehli  set  up  Neko  Shah  at  Agra,  and  Husein  marched 
against  them,  leaving  Ajit  and  Abdoolla  with  the  king.^f- 

"  In  1776,  Ajit  and  the  Syed  moved  from  Dehli ;  but  the  Moguls 
surrendered  Neko  Shah,  who  was  confined  in  Selimgurh.  At  this 
time  the  king  died,  and  Ajit  and  the  Syeds  made  another,  and  placed 
Mahomed  Shah  on  the  throne.  Many  countries  were  destroyed,  and 
many  were  made  to  flourish,  during  the  dethronement  of  kings  by 
Ajit  With  the  death  of  Ferocbsdr  Jey  Sing's  views  were  crushed, 
and  the  Syeds  determined  to  punish  him.  The  lord  of  Amb^r  was 
like  water  carried  in  a  platter.^  The  king  reached  the  D^gah  at 
Sikri,  in  progress  to  Amb^r,  and  here  the  chieftains  sought  the  sima 
(sanctuary)  of  Ajit.  They  said  the  Khoorm  was  lost  if  he  protected 
them  not  against  the  Syeds.  Even  as  Eoishna  saved  Aijoon  in  the 
Bh^t,  so  did  Ajit  take  Jey  Sing  under  his  protection.  He  sent  the 
chiefs  of  the  Champawuts  and  his  minister  to  dispel  his  fears  ;  they 
returned  with  the  lord  of  Amb^r,  who  felt  like  one  who  had  escaped 
the  doom  (pralaya),  Ajit  placed  one  monarch  on  the  throne,  and  saved 
another  from  destruction.  The  king  bestowed  upon  him  the  grant 
of  Ahmedabad,  and  gave  him  permission  to  visit  his  home.  With 
Jey  Sing  of  Ambdr,  and  Bood  Sing  Hara  of  Boondi  he  marched  for 
Jodpoor,  and  in  the  way  contracted  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
the  ^hekhavut  chief  of  Munohurpoor.  In  uie  month  of  Ahsun,  he 
reached  Jodagir,  when  the  lord  of  Ambdr  encamped  at  Soor  Sagur, 
and  the  Hara  Rao  north  of  the  town. 

"  The  cold  season  had  fled ;  the  spring  (busaunt)  approached  The 
peacock  was  intoxicated  with  the  nectar-drops  distilled  from  the 
sweet  blossomed  amba  (mango) ;  the  rich  sap  exuded ;  the  humming- 
bees  clustered  round  the  flowers ;  new  leaves  budded  forth ;  songs 
of  joy  resounded ;  the  hearts  of  gods,  men,  and  women  expanded 
witii  mirth.  It  was  then  the  lord  of  Amber  was  bedecked  in  saffron 
robes,  to  espouse  the  'virgin  of  the  sun'  (Sii/rya  Komari),  the  child 
of  Ajit.  On  this  he  had  consulted  the  Champawuts,  and  according 
to  ancient  usage,  the  Ad-Purdhan,  or  chief  minister,  the  Koompawut : 
likewise  the  Bindarri  Dewan,  and  the  G6ru.  But  were  I  to  dwell 
on  these  festivities,  this  book  would  become  too  large ;  I  therefore 
say  but  little ! 

*'  The  rains  of  1777  set  in,  and  Jey  Sing  and  Bood  Sing  remained 
with  Ajit,  when  a  messenger  arrived  wiw  tidings  that  the  Moguls 
had  assassinated  the  Syeds,  and  were  now  on  Uie  watch  for  Ajit 

*  Buffeh  ool  Dowla. 

t  This  is  both  minutely  and  faithfully  related,  and  follv  as  much  so  as  the 
Mahomedan  record  of  this  black  deed.  We  have  alreaay  (Vol  I,  p.  347) 
described  it,  and  nven  a  translation  of  an  autograph  letter  of  the  pnnce  of 
Amb^r,  written  on  tids  memorable  day.  The  importance  of  the  transaction,  as 
well  as  the  desire  to  shew  the  Bardic  version,  will  justi^  its  repetition. 

t  In  allusion  to  his  vacillation,  for  which  we  *  Miiza  Baja'  was  notorious. 
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He  drew  his  sword,  and  swore  he  would  possess  himself  of  Ajm^r. 
He  dismissed  the  lord  of  Amb^r.  In  twelve  days  after  Ajit  reached 
Hairta^  In  the  face  of  day  he  drove  the  Mooslem  from  Ajm^r  and 
made  it  his  own.  He  slew  the  king's  governor  and  seized  on  Tarra- 
garb  *  Once  more  the  bell  of  prayers  was  heard  in  the  temple, 
while  the  bangf  of  the  Mesjid  was  silent.  Where  the  Koran  was 
read,  the  Purdm^  was  now  heard,  and  the  Mindra  took  the  place 
of  the  Mosque.  The  Eazi  made  way  for  the  Brahmin,  and  the  pit 
of  burnt  sacrifice  {homo)  was  di^,  where  the  sacred  kine  were  slain. 
He  took  possession  of  the  salt  lakes  of  Sambhur  and  Didwanoh,  and 
ibe  records  were  always  moist  with  inserting  fresh  conquests.  Ajit 
ascended  his  own  throne ;  the  umbrella  of  supremacy  he  waved  over 
Ills  head.  He  coined  in  his  own  name,  established  his  own  guz 
(measure),  and  seer  (weight),  his  own  courts  of  justice,  and  a  new 
scale  of  rank  for  his  chiefs,  with  nalkees  and  mace-bearers,  nobuts 
and  standards,  and  every  emblem  of  sovereign  rule.  Ajmal  in  Ajm^r; 
was  equal  to  Aspati  in  DehlLj  The  intelligence  spread  over  the 
land ;  it  reached  even  Mecca  and  Ir^,  that  Ajit  had  exalted  lus  own 
faith,  while  the  rites  of  IsUm  were  prohibited  throughout  the  land 
of  Maroo. 

"  In  1778,  the  king  determined  to  regain  Ajmdr.  He  gave  the 
command  to  Mozufiur,  who  in  the  rains  advanced  towards  Marwar. 
Ajit  entrusted  the  conduct  of  this  war  to  his  son,  the  '  shield  of 
lUroo,'  the  'fearless'  (Al^ye),  with  the  eight  great  vassals,  and 
thirty  thousand  horse ;  the  Ghampawuts  on  the  right,  the  Eoompa- 
wats  on  the  left,  while  the  Eurumsotes,  Mairteas,  Jodas,  Eenaos, 
Hiattis,  Sonigurras,  Deoras,  Eheechies,  Dhonduls  and  GogawutB,§ 
composed  the  main  body.  At  Ambdr,  the  Bahtores  and  imperialists 
came  in  sight ;  but  Mozufiur  disgraced  himself,  and  retirea  within 
that  cily  without  risking  an  encounter.  Abhye  Sin^,  exasperated  at 
this  dirolay  of  pusillanimous  bravado,  detenmned  to  punish  the 
kinf  .  fie  attacked  Shahjehanpoor,  sacked  Namol,  levied  contributions 
on  ratun  (Tudrvati)  and  BewarL  He  gave  the  villages  to  the  flames, 
and  spread  conflagration  and  consternation  even  to  Aliverdi's  SeraL 

•  The  Star  Fort,  the  castle  of  Ajm^T. 

t  The  call  to  prayer  of  the  Mooslem. 

2  This  exact  mutation  of  the  manners  of  the  imperial  court  is  still  strictly 
maintained  at  Jodpoor.  The  account  of  the  measures  which  followed  the 
possession  of  AJm^r  is  taken  from  the  chronicle  S^a  Prdkas;  the  only  part 
not  entirely  translated  from  the  Baj  Eoopac  AkhJeat,  Ajmal  is  a  license  of  the 
poet,  where  it  saits  his  rhyme,  for  Ajit  Aroati, '  lord  of  steeds,'  is  the  conunon 
epithet  applied  to  the  emperors  of  Dehli  It  is,  however,  but  the  second  degree 
of  naramount  power— Giypati  *  lord  of  elephants,'  is  the  first 

f  The  two  latter  tribes  are  amongst  the  most  ancient  of  the  allodial  chieftains 
of  the  desert ;  the  Dhonduls  being  descendants  of  Rao  Gango :  the  Qogawuts, 
of  the  famous  Gk>ga  the  Chohan,  who  defended  the  Sutled^e  in  the  earUest 
Mooslem  invasion  recorded.  Both  Goga  and  his  steed  Jowama  are  immortal 
in  Rs^lian.  The  author  had  a  chestnut  Cattiawar,  called  Jowadw. ;  he  was 
perfection,  and  a  piece  of  living  fire  when  mounted,  scorning  every  pace  but  the 
antelope's  bounds  and  curvets. 
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Dehli  and  Agra  trembled  with  afiright ;  the  Asoors  fled  without  their 
shoes  at  the  deeds  of  Abhye,  whom  they  styled  Bhonhid,  *  the  exter- 
minator/ He  returned  by  Sambhur  and  Ludhana,  and  here  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  Naroocas* 

'*  In  1779,  Abhye  Sing  remained  at  Sambhur,  which  he  strengthened, 
and  hither  his  father  Ajit  came  from  Ajmer.  The  meeting  was  Uke 
that  between  '  Casyapa  and  Surya ;'  for  he  had  broken  me  bow  of 
Mozuffiir  and  made  the  Hindu  happy.  The  king  sent  his  Ch/lah, 
Nahur  Ehan,  to  expostulate  with  Ajit ;  but  his  language  was  offen- 
sive, and  the  field  of  Sambhur  devoured  the  tiffer  lorn  (Nahur  Ehan^ 
and  his  four  thousand  followers.  The  son  of  Choram6n  the  Jat, j 
now  claimed  sanctuary  with  Ajit.  Sick  of  these  dissentions,  the 
unhappy  Mahomed  Shah  determined  to  abandon  his  crown,  and  retire 
to  Mecca.  But  determined  to  revenge  the  death  of  Nahur  Ehan, 
he  prepared  a  formidable  army.  He  collected  [the  contingents  of] 
the  twenty-two  SatrapsJ  of  tiie  empire,  and  placed  at  their  head 
Jey  Sing  of  Amb^r,  Hyder  Kooli,  Eiadut  Ehan  Bungush,  &c  In  the 
month  of  Sawun  (July),  Tarragurh  was  invested ;  Abhye  Sing  marched 
out  and  left  its  defence  to  Umra  Sing.  It  had  held  out  four  months, 
when  through  the  prince  of  Ambdr  (Jey  Sing),  Ajit  listened  to  terms, 
which  were  sworn  to  on  the  Koran  by  the  nobles  of  the  king ;  and 
he  agreed  to  surrender  Ajm&.  Abhye  Sing  then  accompanied  Jey 
Sin^  to  the  camp.  It  was  proposed  that  in  testimony  of  his 
obedience  he  should  repair  to  the  presenca  The  prince  of  Amb^: 
pledged  himself;  but  tne  Fearless  (Abhye)  placed  his  hand  on  his 
sword,  saying,  '  this  is  my  surety  f  " 

The  heir  of  Marwar  was  received  by  the  king  with  the  utmost 
honour ;  but  being  possessed  of  a  double  portion  of  that  arrogance 
which  forms  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  race,  (more  espewdly  of 
the  Bahtore  and  Chohan,  from  which  he  sprang),  his  reception  nearly 

Eroduced  at  Dehli  a  repetition  of  the  scene  recorded  in  the  history  of 
is  ancestor  Umra  at  Agra  Ejiowing  that  his  father  held  the  first 
place  on  the  king^s  right  hand,  he  considered  himself,  as  his  repre- 
sentative, entitled  to  the  same  honour;  and  little  heeding  the 
unbending  etiquette  of  the  proudest  court  in  the  world,  he  uncere- 
moniously hustled  past  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  state,  and  had  even 
ascended  a  step  of  the  throne,  when,  checked  by  one  of  the  nobles, 
Abhye's  hand  was  on  lus  dagger,  and  but  for  the  presence  of  mind 
of  the  monarch  *'  who  threw  his  own  chaplet  roimd  his  neck"  to 
restrain  him,  the  Divan  would  have  been  dduged  with  blood 

We  shall  now  drop  the  chronicles,  and  in  recording  the  murder  of 
Ajit,  the  foulest  crime  in  the  annals  of  Rajast'han,  exemplify  the 
mode  in  which  their  poetic  historians  gloss  over  such  events.  It  was 
against  Ajit's  will  that  his  son  went  to  court,  as  if  he  had  a  present!- 


*  One  of  the  great  clans  of  Amb^r  ;  of  whom  more  hereafter. 

t  Founder  of  the  Bhurtpore  state. 

t  The  ByeesO}  or  *  twenty-two'  viceroys  of  India. 
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ment  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  and  which  has  been  ah'eady  circum- 
staatially  related.*    The  authors  from  whose  records  this  narrative 
is  chiefly  compiled,  were  too  polite  to  suffer  such  a  stigma  to  appear 
in  their  chronicles,  '  written  by  desire'  and  under  the  eye  of^  the 
parricide,  Ajit's  successor.    The  Silrya  Prakds  merely  says,  '*  at  this  , 
"  time  Ajit  went  to  heaven  f  but  affords  no  indication  of  the  person  I 
who  sent  him  there.     The  Raj  Roopaca,  however,  not  bold  enough  ' 
to  avow  the  mysterious  death  of  his  prince,  yet  too  honest  altogether 
to  pass  it  over,  has  left  an  expressive  blank  leaf  at  this  part  of  his 
chronicle,  certainly  not  accidental,  as  it  intervenes  between  Abhye 
Sing's  reception  at  court,  and  the  incidents  following  his  father's 
death,  which  I  translate  verbatim,  sis  they  present  an  excellent 
picture  of  the  results  of  a  Bajpoot  potentate's  demise. 

"  Abhye,  a  second  Ajlt,  was  introduced  to  the  AspaU ;  his  father 
heard  the  news  and  rejoiced.  But  this  world  is  a  fable, — ^a  lie. 
Time  will  sooner  or  later  prey  on  all  things.  What  king,  what  Raja 
can  avoid  the  path  leading  to  extinction  ?  The  time  allotted  for  our 
sojoom  here  is  predetermined ;  prolong  it  we  cannot.  The  decree 
penned  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator  is  engraven  upon  each  forehead 
at  the  hour  of  birth.  Neither  addition  nor  subtraction  can  be  made. 
Fate  QuynhAr)  must  be  fulfilled.  It  was  the  command  of  Oownda^f 
that  Ajit  (the  Avatar  of  Indra)  should  obtain  inmiortality,  and  leave 
his  renown  in  the  world  beneath.  Ajit,  so  long  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  his  foe,  was  removed  to  PurZoca.^  He  kept  afloat  the  fedth  of 
the  EQndu,  and  sunk  the  Mooslem  in  shame,  in  the  face  of  day,  the 
lord  of  Maroo  took  the  road  which  leads  to  Paradise  (Vaicoonta). 
Then  dismay  seized  the  city ;  each  looked  with  dread  in  his  neigh- 
hour's  face  as  he  said,  *  our  sun  has  set .''  But  when  the  day  of  Fa77ia-ra7§ 
arrives,  who  can  retard  it  ?  Were  not  the  five  PoTimus  enclosed  in 
the  mansion  of  HimaJa  ?||  Harchund  escaped  not  the  universal 
decree ;  nor  will  gods,  men,  or  reptiles  avoid  it,  not  even  Vicrama  or 
Cama  ;  all  fall  before  Yama,  Mow  then  could  Ajit  hope  to  escape  ? 

"  On  As&r,  the  13th,  the  dark  half  of  the  moon  of  1780,  seventeen 
hundred  warriors  of  the  eight  ranks  of  Maroo,  for  the  last  time  marched 
before  their  lord.?  They  placed  his  body  in  a  boat,**  and  carried  him 
to  the  pyre,ff  made  of  sandal  wood  and  perfumes,  with  heaps  of 
cotton,  oil,  and  camphor.  But  this  is  a  subject  of  grief :  how  can  the 
bard  enlarge  on  such  a  theme  ?  The  Nazir  went  to  the  Ra/wulaX^ 
and  as  he  pronounced  the  words  '  Rao  eiddde,'  the  Chohani  queen, 
with  sixteen  damsels  in  her  suite,  came  forth :  '  This  day,'  said  she, 

*  See  YoL  I,  p.  636.  t  The  sovereign  judge  of  mankind. 

t '  The  other  world  ;'  Ut  *  another  place.'  §  '  Lord  of  helL' 

II  Him  ^  ice'  and  did,  *  an  abode.' 

T  Both  head  and  feet  are  uncovered  in  funeral  processiona 

**  IdeHsk  vehicle  fonned  like  a  boat,  peihaps  figurative  of  the  sail  crossing 
the  ^  Yoitoma,'  or  Styx  of  the  Hindu. 

tt  For  the  mode  of  conveying  princes  to  their  final  abode,  I  refer  the  Reader 
to  a  description  at  Vol  I.  p.  152,  Trans.  Boyal  Asiatic  Society. 

Xt  The  queen's  palace. 

11 
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'  is  one  of  joy ;  my  race  shall  be  illustrated ;  our  lives  have  passed 
together,  how  then  can  I  leave  him  ?* 

"  Of  noble  race  was  the  Bhattiani  queen,  a  scion  (sac'ha)  of  Jessul, 
"  and  daughter  of  Birjung.  She  put  up  a  prayer  to  the  Lord  who  wields 
"  the  discus.f  '  With  joy  I  accompany  my  lord ;  that  my  fealty  (sati) 
"  may  be  accepted,  rests  with  thee."  In  like  manner  did  the  Gazelle 
{Miryavati)  of  Derawulj:  and  the  Tudr  queen  of  pure  blood,§  the 
Chaora  Rani,||  and  her  of  Shekhavati,  invoke  the  name  of  Heri,  as 
they  determined  to  join  their  lord.  For  these  six  queens  death  had 
no  terrors ;  but  they  were  the  affianced  wives  of  their  lord :  the 
curtain  wives  of  aflection,  to  the  number  of  fifty-eight,  determined 
to  offer  themselves  a  sacrifice  to  AgnLIT  *  Such  another  opportimity/ 
said  they,  *  can  never  occur,  if  we  survive  our  lord ;  disease  will  seize 
and  make  us  a  prey  in  our  apartments.  Why  then  quit  the  society 
of  our  lord,  when  at  all  events  we  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  Fama, 
for  whom  the  human  race  is  but  a  mouthfiil  ?  Let  us  leave  the  iron 
age  (KaZ-yuga)  behind  us.'  Without  our  lord,  even  hfe  is  death/ 
said  the  Bhattiani,  as  she  bound  the  beads  of  Toolsi  roimd  her  neck, 
and  made  the  tUac  with  earth  from  the  Ganges.  While  thus  each 
spoke,  Nat'hoo,  the  Nazir,**  thus  addressed  them :  '  This  is  no  amuse- 
ment ;  the  sandal- wood  you  now  anoint  with  his  cool :  but  will  your 
resolution  abide,  when  you  remove  it  with  the  flames  of  Agni  ? 
When  this  scorches  your  tender  frames,  your  hearts  may  fail,  and  the 
desire  to  recede  will  disgrace  your  lord's  memory.  Reflect,  and 
remain  where  you  are.  You  have  lived  like  l7idrani,ff  nursed  in 
softness  amidst  flowers  and  perfumes ;  the  winds  of  heaven  never 
offended  you,  far  less  the  flames  of  fire.*  But  to  all  his  arguments 
they  replied :  '  The  world  we  will  abandon,  but  never  our  lord.' 
They  performed  their  ablutions,  decked,  themselves  in  their  gayest 
attire,  and  for  the  last  time  made  obeisance  to  their  lord  in  his  car. 
The  ministers,  the  bards,  the  family  priests  (Purohits),  in  turn, 
expostulated  with  them.  The  chief  queen  (Pdtrdni)  the  Chohani, 
they  told  to  indulge  her  affection  for  her  sons,  Abhye  and  Bukhta ; 
to  feed  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  holy,  and  lead  a  life  of  religious 
devotion.  The  queen  replied :  '  Koonti,  the  wife  of  Pandti,  dia  not 
follow  her  lord ;  she  lived  to  see  the  greatness  of  ilnQ  five  bi^oihers, 
her  sons ;  but  were  her  expectations  realized  ?  This  life  is  a  vain 
shadow ;  this  dwelling  one  of  sorrow ;  let  us  accompany  our  lord  to 
that  of  fire,  and  there  close  it.' 

"  The  drum  sounded ;  the  funeral  train  moved  on ;  all  invoked 

■  ■-   ■    ■  ■■»■   — M^^^  »  ^  I  ,  ,      — ^^^  ■■     ^m    1^^^^—  ■  a  ■      I.I       ■      ■  ...   .  ■■Ill  ■        ■     M^  — ^  -^- 

*  This  is  the  lady  whom  Ajit  married  in  his  non-age,  the    mother  of  the 
parricide, 
t  Crishna. 

t  Ancient  capital  of  the  Bhattis. 

§  Descended  from  the  ancient  dynasty  of  the  Hindu  kings  of  Dehli. 
II  Tribe  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Anhulwarra  Pattun. 
IT  The  fire. 

**  The  Nazir  (a  Mooslem  epithet)  has  the  charge  of  the  harem. 
tt  The  queen  of  heaven. 
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the  name  of  Heri*  Charity  was  dispensed  like  falling  rain,  while 
the  countenances  of  the  queens  were  radiant  as  the  sun.  From 
heaven  Umia-f-  looked  down ;  in  recompense  of  such  devotion  she 
promised  they  should  enjoy  the  society  of  Ajit  in  each  successive 
transmigration.  As  the  smoke,  emitted  from  the  house  of  flame, 
ascended  to  the  sky,  the  assembled  multitudes  shouted  Khayman  ! 
Kliamun  !  *  well  done  !  well  done  !'  The  pile  flamed  like  a  volcano  ; 
the  faithful  queens  laved  their  bodies  in  the  flames,  as  do  the  celes- 
tials in  the  lake  of  Ma7i8V/rwar,X  They  sacrificed  their  bodies  to 
their  lord,  and  illustrated  the  races  whence  they  sprung.  The  gods 
above  exclaimed,  '  Dhun  Dhu7i&  Ajit !  who  maintained  the  faith, 
and  overwhelmed  the  Asuras.'  Savitri,  Gori,  Sarasvati,  Gunga,  and 
Gomtill  united  in  doing  honour  to  these  faithful  queens.  Forty-five 
years,  three  months,  and  twenty-two  days,  was  the  space  of  Ajits 
existence,  when  he  went  to  inhabit  Amrapoora,  an  immortal  abode  /" 

Thus  closed  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  piinces 
who  ever  pressed  the  '  cushion'  of  Maroo ;  a  career  as  full  of  incident 
as  any  life  of  equal  duration  Bom  amidst  the  snows  of  Cabul, 
deprived  at  his  birth  of  both  parents,  one  from  grief,  the  other  by  " 
suicidal  custom ;  saved  from  the  Herodian  cruelty  of  the  king  by 
the  heroism  of  his  chiefs,  nursed  amidst  the  rocks  of  Aboo  or  the 
intricacies  of  the  AravuUi  until  the  day  of  danger  passed,  he  issued 
forth,  still  an  infeuit,  at  the  head  of  his  brave  clans,  to  redeem  the 
inheritance  so  iniquitously  wrested  from  him.  In  the  history  of 
mankind  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  presenting  a  more  brilliant 
picture  of  fidelity,  than  that  afforded  by  the  Rahtore  clans  in  their 
devotion  to  their  prince,  from  his  birth  until  he  worked  out  his  own 
and  his  country's  deliverance.  It  is  one  of  those  events  which 
throw  a  gleam  of  splendour  upon  the  dark  picture  of  feudalism,  more 
prolific  perhaps  in  crime  than  in  virtue.  That  of  the  Rajpoots, 
indeed,  in  which  consanguinity  is  superadded  to  the  other  reciprocal 
ties  which  bind  a  feudal  body,  wears  the  more  engaging  aspect  of  a 
vast  family.  How  affecting  is  the  simple  language  of  these  brave 
men,  while  daily   shedding  their  blood  for  a  prince  whom,  untilTie 


*  Heri  Crishna  is  the  mediator  and  preserver  of  the  Hindu  Triad ;  his  name 
alone  is  invoked  in  funeral  rites.  (See  VoL  I,  page  460.)  The  following  extract 
from  Dr.  Wilkins'  translation  of  the  Geeta  yiiii  ^t  disclose  his  attributes : — 
Crishna  speaks : 

"  I  am  the  journey  of  the  good  ;  the  comforter ;  the  creator ;  the  witness  ;  the 
resting-place  ;  the  asylum  ;  and  the  friend.  I  am  generation  and  dissolution  ; 
the  place  where  all  things  are  deposited,  and  the  inexhaustible  soul  of  all 
nature.  I  am  death  and  immortality ;  I  am  never-failing  time ;  the  preserver, 
^'hose  face  is  turned  on  all  sides.  I  am  all  grasping  death ;  and  I  am  the 
resurrection  of  those  who  are  about  to  die." 

t  A  name  of  Door^  the  Hindu  Juno. 

X  The  sacred  lake  m  Thibet. 

§  Dhun  is  *  riches/  but  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  glory  ;  so  that  riches  and 
glory  are  svnonimous  in  term  with  the  Hindu,  as  in  practice  in  the  west ;  the 
one  may  alwavs  command  the  other,  at  least  that  species  of  it  for  which  nine- 
tenths  of  mankind  contend,  and  are  satisfied  with  obtaining. 

II  Celestial  queens. 
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had  attained  his  seventh  year,  they  had  never  beheld  !  "  Without 
"  the  sight  of  our  lord,  bread  and  water  have  no  flavour."  And  how 
successfully  does  the  bard  pourtray  the  joy  of  these  stern  warriors, 
when  he  says,  "  as  the  lotos  expands  at  the  sun-beam,  so  did  the 
''  heart  of  each  Rahtore  at  the  sight  of  their  infant  sovereign  ;  they 
"  drank  his  looks  even  as  the  pepaya  in  the  month  of  Asoj  sips  the 
*'  drops  of  amrita  (ambrosia)  from  the  Champa.*' 

The  prodigality  with  which  every  clan  lavished  its  blood,  through 
a  space  of  six-and-twenty  years,  may  in  part  be  learned  from  the 
chronicle ;  and  in  yet  more  forcible  language  from  the  cenotaphs 
scattered  over  the  country,  erected  to  the  manea  of  those  who  fell  in 
this  religious  warfare.  Were  other  testimony  required,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  their  neighbours  and  their  conquerors ;  while 
the  traditional  couplets  of  the  bards,  familiar  to  every  Rajpoot, 
embalm  the  memory  of  the  exploits  of  their  forefathers. 

Ajit  was  a  prince  of  great  vigour  of  mind  as  well  as  of  fiume. 
Valour  was  his  inheritance  ;  he  displayed  this  hereditary  quality  at 
the  early  age  of  eleven,  when  he  visited  his  enemy  in  his  capital, 
displaying  a  courtesy  which  can  only  be  comprehended  by  a  Rajpoot. 
Amongst  the  numerous  desultory  actions,  of  which  many  occurred 
every  year,  there  were  several  in  which  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Rahtores  was  led  by  their  prince.  The  battle  of  Sambhur,  in  S. 
1765,  fought  against  the  Syeds,  which  ended  in  an  imion  of  interests, 
was  one  of  these  ;  and,  for  the  rest  of  Ajit's  life,  kept  him  in  close 
contact  with  the  court,  where  he  might  have  taken  the  lead  had  his 
talent  for  intrigue  been  commensurate  with  his  boldness.  From  this 
period  until  his  death,  Ajit's  agency  was  recognized  in  all  the 
intrigues  and  changes  amongst  the  occupants  of  Timoor's  throne,  from 
Ferochs^r  to  Mahomed.  He  inherited  an  invincible  hatred  to  the 
very  name  of  Mooslem,  and  was  not  scrupulous  regarding  the  means 
by  which  he  was  likely  to  secure  the  extirpation  of  a  race  so  inimical 
to  his  own.  Viewing  the  manifold  reasons  for  this  hatred,  we  must 
not  scrutinize  with  severity  his  actions  when  leagued  with  the  Syeds, 
even  in  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  overwhelmed  Ferochs^r,  to 
whom  he  owed  the  two-fold  duty  of  fealty  and  consanguinity. 

There  is  one  stain  on  the  memory  of  Ajit,  which,  though  unnoticed 
in  the  chronicle,  is  too  well  ascertained  to  be  omitted  in  a  summary 
of  his  character,  moi*e  especially  as  it  illustrates  that  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  times,  and  shews  the  loose  system  which  holds  such 
governments  together.  The  heroic  Doorgadas,  the  preserver  of  his 
infancy,  the  instructor  of  his  youth,  the  guide  of  his  manhood,  lived 
to  confirm  the  proverb,  *'  put  not  thy  faith  in  princes.**  He,  who  by 
repeated  instances  of  exalted  self-denial,  had  refused  wealth  and 
honours  that  might  have  raised  himself  from  his  vassal  condition  to 
an  equality  with  his  sovereign,  was  banished  from  the  land  which 
his  integrity,  wisdom,  and  valour  had  preserved.  Why,  or  when, 
Ajit  loaaed  himself  with  this  indelible  inmmy  was  not  known  ;  the 
fact  was  incidentally  discovered  in  searching  a  collecti(»i  of  original 
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newspapers  written  from  the  camp  of  Bahadoor  Shah  *  in  one 
of  which  it  was  stated,  that  ''  Doorgadas  was  encamped  with 
"  his  household  retainers  on  the  banks  of  the  Feshola  Lake  at 
"  Oodipoor,  and  receiving  daily  five  hundred  rupees  for  his  support " 
"  from  the  Rana ;  who  when  called  on  by  the  king  (Bahader  Shah)  to  | 
"  surrender  him,  magnanimously  refused."  Imagining  that  Ajit  had 
been  compelled  to  this  painful  sacrifice,  which  is  not  noticed  in  the 
aimals,  the  compiler  mentiooed  it  to  a  YaU  deeply  versed  in  all  the 
events  and  transactions  of  this  state.  Aware  of  the  circumstance, 
which  is  not  overlooked  by  the  bards,  he  immediately  repeated  the 
conplet  composed  on  the  occasion : 

"  Boorga,  d^-sd  kar-jAi 

"  OolA,  Qangani !" 

"Doorga  was  exiled,  and  Gangani  given  to  a  slave." 

Gangani,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Looni,  was  the  chief  town  of 
the  Kurnote  fief,  of  which  dan  Doorga  was  the  head.  It  is  now 
attached  to  the  Khalisa,  or  fisc,  but  whether  recently,  or  ever  since 
Doorga,  we  know  not.  The  Kurnotes  still  pay  the  last  rites  to 
their  dead  at  Qaugani,  where  they  have  their  cenotaphs  (ch^ria). 
Well  may  we  repeat,  that  the  system  of  feudality  is  the  parent 
of  the  most  brilliant  virtues  and  the  darkest  crimes !  Here,  a 
long  life  of  uninterrupted  fidelity  could  not  preserve  Doorga 
from  the  envenomed  breath  of  slander,  or  the  serpent-tooth  of 
ingratitude :  and  whilst  the  mind  revolts  at  the  erime  which  left  a 
UaDk  leaf  in  the  chronicle,  it  is  involuntarily  carried  back  to  an  act 
less  atrocious,  indeed,  than  one  which  violates  the  lawB  of  nature, 
bat  which  in  Himiniahmg  none  of  our  horror  for  AUbye  Sing,  yet 
lessens  our  sfympathy  for  the  persecutor  of  Doorgadas. 

*  Discovered  by  the  Author  amongst  the  Rana'a  archives. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  parricidal  murder  of  Aj%  the  cause  of  the  destruction  ofMarwaK—Tke 
2xirricide,  Ahhye  Sing,  invested  as  Raja  by  ike  emperor^ s  won  hand. — He 
returns  from  court  to  Jodpoor, — His  reception, — He  distributes  gifts  to  iJte 
bards  and  priests.^The  bards  of  Rajpootana.—Kumay  the  poetic  historian  of 
Marwar, — Studies  requisite  to  form  a  BardaL — Abhye  Sing  reduces  Nagore,— 
Bestows  it  in  appanage  upwi  his  brother  BvJckta. — Reduces  the  ttirbtUent 
allodialists,— Commanded  to  court.— Makes  a  tour  of  his  domains—Seized  by 
the  small-pox. — Reaches  the  court, — Rebellion  of  the  viceroy  of  Guzzerat,  and 
of  prince  Jungali  in  the  Dekhan.  Picture  of  the  Mogul  court  at  this  time. — 
Tiie.  beera  of  foreign  service  against  the  rebels  described. — Refused  by  the 
assembled  nobles.— Accepted  by  the  Rahtore  prince. — He  visits  Ajmer,  which  he 
garrisons. — Meeting  at  Pooshkur  with  the  Raja  of  Amher. — Plan  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  empire. — At  Mairia  is  joined  by  his  brother  Bvkhi  Sing. — Reaches 
Jodpoor. — The  kh^r,  or  feudal  levies  of  Marwar,  assemble. — Consecration  of 
the  guns. — The  Meenas  carry  qf  the  cattle  of  the  train. — Rajpoot  contingents 
entimercUed. — A  bhye  reduces  the  Meena  strong-holds  in  Sirohu — The  Sirohi 
prince  submits,  and  gives  a  daughter  in  marriage  as  a  peace-qffiering. — The 
Sirohi  contingent  joins  Abhye  Sing. — Proceeds  against  Ahmedabad. — Summons 
the  viceroy  to  surrender. — Rajpoot  council  of  war. — Bukhta  claims  to  lead  tJu 
van. — The  Rahtore  prince  sprinkles  his  chiefs  with  sqfron-water.—Sirbtdlund's 
plan  of  defence, — His  guns  manned  by  Europeans. — His  body-guard  of  Euro- 
pean musketeers. — The  stortn. —  Victory  gained  by  the  Rajpoots. — Surrender  of 
Sirbullund, — He  is  sent  prisoner  to  the  emperor, — Abhye  Sing  governs 
Guzzerat, — Rojpoot  contingents  enumerated. — Goncluncn  of  the  chronicles,  the 
Raj  Roopaca  and  Stirya  TTBk&s.— Abhye  Sing  returns  to  Jodpoor. — The  spoils 
conveyed  from  Guzzerat, 

The  parricidal  murder  of  Ajit  is  accounted  the  germ  of  destruction, 
which,  taking  root  in  the  social  edifice  of  Marwar,  ultimately  rent  it 
asunder.  Bitter  has  been  the  fruit  of  this  crime,  "  even  unto  the 
"  third  and  fourth  generation"  of  his  unnatuiul  sons,  whose  issue, 
but  for  this  crime,  would  in  all  human  probability  have  been  the 
most  potent  princes  in  India,  able  single-handed  to  have  stopped 
Mahratta  aggrandisement. 

"  It  was  in  1781  (says  the  bard),  Ajit  went  to  heaven.  With  his 
own  hand  did  the  emperor  Mahomed  Shah  put  the  teeka  on  the  fore- 
head of  Abhye  Sing,  girded  him  with  the  sword,  bound  the  tooraJt 
on  his  head,  placed  a  dagger  set  with  gems  in  his  girdle,  and  with 
Chaoris,  Nobuts,  and  Nakarras,  and  many  valuable  gifts,  invested 
the  young  prince  in  all  the  dignities  of  nis  father.  Even  Nagore 
was  resumed  from  the  son  of  U mra  and  included  in  his  sunnud. 
With  these  marks  of  royal  favour,  he  took  leave  of  the  court,  and 
returned  to  his  paternal  dominions.  From  village  to  village,  as  he 
journeyed  homeward,  the  hdlaa  was  raised  on  the  head.*     When 

*  The  kuUas  is  a  brazen  vessel,  of  household  use.    A  female  of  each  family, 
filliog  one  of  these  with  water,  repairs  to  the  house  of  the  head  of  the  village, 
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he  reached  Jodpoor,  he  distributed  gifts  to  all  his  chiefs,  and  to  the 
Bai^is  (bards)  and  Charuns,  and  lands  to  the  family  priests  {Pu- 

A  day  at  the  court  of  the  desert  king,  related  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  chronicle,  would  be  deemed  interesting  as  a  picture  of  man- 
ners. It  would  also  make  the  reader  more  familiar  with  Kuma,  the 
most  celebrated  bard  in  the  latter  days  of  Rajpoot  independence  : 
but  this  must  be  reserved  for  an  equally  appropriate  vehicle,*  and 
we  shall  at  present  rest  satisfied  with  a  slight  sketch  of  the  historian 
of  Maroo. 

Cama-Cavya,  or  simply  Kuma>  who  traced  his  descent  from  the  j 
last  household  bard  of  the  last  emperor  of  Canouj,  was  at  once  a  \ 
politician,  a  warrior,  and  a  scholar,  and  in  each  capacity  has  left  \ 
ample  proofs  of  his  abilities.  In  the  first,  he  took  a  distinguished  i 
part  in  all  the  events  of  the  civil  wars ;  in  the  second,  he  was  one  of 
the  few  who  survived  a  combat  almost  without  parallel  in  the  annals 
even  of  Bajpoot  chivalry ;  and  as  a  scholar,  he  has  left  us,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  work,-f  the  most  instructive  proof,  not  only  of 
his  inheriting  the  poetic  mantle  of  his  fathers,  but  of  the  course  he 
pursued  for  the  maintenance  of  its  lustre.  The  bare  enumeration  of 
the  works  he  had  studied  evinces  that  there  was  no  royal  road  to 
Parnassus  for  the  Rajpoot  '  Caviswar/J  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  beset  with  difficulties  not  a  little  appalling.  The  mere  no- 
menclature of  works  on  grammar  and  historical  epics,  which  were  to 
be  mastered-  ere  he  could  hope  for  fame,  must  have  often  made 
Kuma  exclaim,  "  How  hard  it  is  to  climb  the  steeps'*  on  which 
from  afar  he  viewed  her  temple.  Those  who  desire  to  see,  under  a 
new  aspect^  an  imperfectly  known  but  interesting  family  of  the 
human  race,  will  be  made  acquainted  with  the  qualifications  of 
our  bardic  historians,  and  the  particular  course  of  studies  which 
fitted  Kuma  ^  to  sit  in  the  gate§  of  Jodagir,"  and  add  a  new  book 
to  the  chronicles  of  its  kings. 

These  festivities  of  the  new  reign  were  not  of  long  duration,  and  - 
were  succeeded  by  warlike  preparations  against  Nagore,  which,  ' 

when,  being  all  convened,  they  proceed  in  a  body  to  meet  the  person  to  whom 
they  render  honour,  singing  the  suhailea,  or  *  sons  of  joy.'  The  presenting 
water  is  a  token  of  homage  and  regard,  and  one  which  the  author  has  often  had 
paid  to  him,  especiaUy  in  M6war,  where  every  village  met  him  in  this  way. 

*  I  hope  some  day  to  present  a  few  of  the  works  of  the  great  bard  Chund, 
with  a  (uasertation  on  the  Bardais,  and  all  the  '  sons  of  song. 

t  Entitled  the  *  Stirya  Prak^ '  of  7,500  stanzas. 
.  X  CamswaTy  or  cavya-Uwara^    lord  of  verse,'  from  cavya^  *  poesy,'  and  iswara^ 

lofd,' 

\  The  portal  of  the  palace  appears  to  have  been  the  bard's  post.  Pope  gives 
the  same  position  to  his  historic  bards  in  '  the  Temple  of  Fame :' 

Full  in  the  passage  of  each  spacious  gate. 
The  sage  historians  in  white  garments  wait ; 
Grav'd  o'er  the  seats  the  form  of  Time  was  found, 
His  scythe  remov'd,  and  both  his  pinions  bound. 
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during  the  contentions  between  Ajft  and  the  emperor,  had  been 
assigned  to  the  descendant  of  the  ancient  princes  of  Mundore. 

"  When  Ajmer  was  invested  by  the  collective  force  of  the  empire  * 
Eradut  Khan  (Bungush),  collector  of  the  Jezeya,'\'  took  the  Eendo 
by  the  arm,  and  seated  him  in  Nagore.^  But  as  soon  as  the  Hooli% 
was  past,  the  ^  Avatars  of  Jowala-mookhf  ||  were  consecrated :  goats 
were  sacriiiced,  and  the  blood,  with  oil  and  vermilion,  was  sprinkled 
upon  them.  The  tents  were  moved  out  Hearing  this,  Rao  Indra 
produced  the  imperial  patent,  with  the  personal  guarantee  of  Jey 
Sing  of  Amber.  Abhye  heeded  not,  and  invested  Nagore ;  but 
Indra  left  his  honour  and  his  castle  to  the  Fea/rleas,^  who  bestowed 
it  on  Bukhta  his  brother.  He  received  the  congratulations  of  M^war, 
Jessulm^r,  Bikaner,  and  Amb^r,  and  returned  to  his  capital  amidst 
the  rejoicings  of  his  subjects.     This  was  in  S.  1781. 

"  In  S.  1782,  he  was  employed  in  restraining  the  turbulent 
Bhomias  on  the  western  frontiers  of  bis  dominions ;  when  the 
Sindils,  the  Deoras,  the  Balas,  the  Bor^,  the  Baldchas,  and  the  Sodas 
were  compelled  to  servitude. 

"  In  S.  1783,  a  firmdn  of  summons  arrived,  calling  the  prince  to 
attend  the  Presence  at  Dehli.  He  put  it  to  his  head,  assembled  all 
his  chiefs,  and  on  his  passage  to  court  made  a  tour  of  his  dominions, 
examining  his  garrisons,  redressing  wrongs,  and  adjusting  whatever 
was  in  disorder.  At  Purbutsir  he  was  attacked  by  the  small-pox : 
the  nation  called  on  Jug  -Kam**  to  shield  him  from  evil. 

"  In  1784,  the  prince  reached  Dehli.  Khandowran,  the  chief  noble 
of  the  empire,  was  deputed  by  the  emperor  to  conduct  him  to  the 
capital ;  and  when  he  reached  the  Presence,  his  majesty  called  him 
close  to  his  person,  exclaiming,  *  welcome,  Khooahiukktfff  Maharaja 
Rajiawar,^  it  is  long  since  we  met ;  this  day  makes  me  happy ;  the 
splendour  of  the  Aum-khds  is  redoubled.'  When  he  took  leave,  the 
king  sent  to  his  quarters,  at  Abhyepoor,  choice  fruits  of  the  north, 
fragrant  oils,  and  rose-water." 

*  In  the  original,  " by  the  hyeesd"  the  *  twenty-two,*  meaning  the  collective 
force  of  the  twenty-two  soobakdars^  or  *  satraps  of  the  provinces.* 

t  Capitation-tax. 

X  The  poet  calls  it  by  its  classic  appellation,  Ndgadoorga^  the  *  castle  of  the 
serpent.* 

§  For  this  festival,  see  Vol  I,  p.  604. 

II  Jowala-mookhi,  the  '  mouth  of  flame,'  the  cannon,  which  are  thus  con- 
secrated before  action.  They  are  called  avatarsy  or  '  incarnations  of  Jowala- 
mookhl,  the  £tna  of  India,  at  the  edge  of  whose  crater  the  Hindu  poet  very 
properly  places  the  temple  of  Joundi  Rani,  '  the  terrific'  KcUi-md,  the  Hin& 
Hecate. 

IT  Ahhpe,  the  name  of  the  prince,  means  '  fearless,'  from  bhye,  *  fear,'  and 
privative  prefix. 

**  Jug-Rani  (I  write  all  these  phrases  exactly  as  pronounced  in  the  western 
dialect), '  Queen  of  the  world.'  SUla  MaJta  is  the  common  name  for  the  goddess 
who  presides  over  this  scourge  of  infancy. 

tt  *  Of  happy  fortune.' 

tt  Mafuirqja'Rajesivar,  the  pompous  title  of  the  kings  of  Maroo ;  *  great  Kiga, 
lord  of  Rajas.' 
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The  prince  of  Maroo  was  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  nobility. 
About  the  end  of  S.  1784,  Sirbullund  Khan's  i^bellion  broke  out, 
which  gave  ample  scope  for  the  valour  of  the  Bahtores  and  materials 
for  the  bard,  who  thus  circumstantially  relates  it : 

"  The  troubles  in  the  Dekhan  increased.  The  Shahzad^L  Jungali* 
rebelled,  and  forming  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  attacked  t^e 
provincial  governors  of  Malwa,  Surat,  and  Ahmedpoor,  slaying  the 
king's  lieutenants,  Geerdhur  Buhadoor,  Ibraliim  Kooli,  Boostum  AUi, 
and  the  Mogul  Shujait. 

"  Hearing  this,  the  king  appointed  Sirbullund  Khan  to  quash  the 
rebellion.  He  marched  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  having  a 
crore  of  rupees  for  their  subsistence ;  but  his  advanced  army  of  ten 
thousand  men  being  defeated  in  the  first  encounter,  he  entered  into 
terms  with  the  rebels,  and  agreed  io  a  partition  of  the  country." 

It  was  at  this  time  the  prince  of  Marwar  begged  permission  to 
retire  to  his  hereditary  dominions.  The  bard's  description  of  the 
court,  and  of  the  emperor  s  distress  on  this  occasion,  though  prolix, 
deserves  insertion : 

"  The  king  was  seated  on  his  throne,  attended  by  the  seventy- 
two  grand  Omras  of  the  empire,  when  tidings  reached  him  of 
the  revolt  of  Sirbullund.  There  was  the  vizier  Kumur-oo-Dln 
Khan,  Itim&d-oo-Doulah,  Khandowran,  commander-in-chief,  (Meer 
Bukshee),  Shumsam-oo-Doulah,  the  Ameer-ool-Omrah,  Munsoor 
Alii,  Boshan-oo^Doulah,  Toora  Bdz  Khan,  the  Lord  Marcher 
(Seem  Ka  Bvbktkee) ;  Roostum  Jung,  Afghan  Khan,  Khwaja  Syed- 
oo-Din,  commandant  of  artillery  (Meer  Atudi) ;  Saadut  Khan,f 
|rand  chamberlain  {Daroga  Khowas),  Boorhan-ool-Moolk,  Abdool 
Sammud  Khan,  Dellil  Khan,  Zuffiriah  Khan,  governor  of  Lahore, 
Dulail  Khan,  Meer  Jtimla,  Kh^nkhan^  ;  Zufiar  Jung,  Eradut  E[han, 
Moorshid  Kooli  Khan,  JalBSer  Khan,  Aliverdi  IOian,|  Mozuffur 
Khan,  governor  of  Ajmer.  Such  and  many  more  were  assembled  in 
the  Presence. 

"  li  was  read  aloud  that  Sirbullund  had  reduced  Guzzerat,  and 
proclaimed  his  own  '  dm  ;'  that  he  had  ground  the  Kolis  to  dust ; 
that  he  had  vanquished  the  Mandillas,  the  Jhalas,  the  Chaurasimas, 
the  Bhagails  and  the  Qohils,  and  had  nearly  exterminated  the  Balas ; 
that  Hallar  had  a^eed  to  pay  tribute,  and  that  such  was  the  fire  of 
this  Tavan,  that  tne  Bhomias  of  themselves  abandoned  their  strong- 
holds  to  seek  sanctuary  with  him  whom  the  '  seventeen  thousand^ 

*  In  none  of  the  Mohammedan  histories  of  this  period  is  it  mentioned,  that 
there  was  an  imperial  prince  at  the  head  of  the  first  Mahratta  irruption ; 
probably  he  was  a  mere  tool  for  the  purposes  of  othera. 

t  Afterwards  Vizier  of  Oude,  a  state  founded  and  maintained  by  consummate 
treason. 

t  Nawib  of  Bengal,  another  traitor. 

k  This  number  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  constituted  the  kingdom  of 
Quzzerat  under  its  ancient  sovereigns. 

12 
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now  called  sovereign  ;  that  he  had  set  himself  up  a  king  in  Ahmeda- 
bad,  and  made  a  league  with  the  '  Southron/ 

"  The  emperor  saw,  that  if  this  defection  was  not  quelled,  all  tlie 
viceroys  would  declare  themselves  independent.  Already  had 
Jugureah  Khan  in  the  north,  Saadut  Elhan  in  the  east,  and  the 
MUtek  Nizam-ool-Moolk  in  the  south,  shewn  the  blackness  of  their 
designs.    The  twp*h  (verve)  of  the  empire  had  fled. 

"  The  heera  was  placed  on  a  golden  salver,  which  the  Meer  Tojuk 
bore  in  his  extended  arms,  slowly  passing  in  front  of  the  nobles 
ranged  on  either  side  of  the  throne,  mi^ty  men,  at  the  sight  of 
whose  faces  the  rustic  would  tremble  :  but  in  vain  he  passed  both 
lines ;  no  hand  was  stretched  forth ;  some  looked  awry ;  some  trem- 
bled ;  but  none  cast  an  eye  upon  the  heera, 

"The  'almighty  monarch'  (Purmfywar  Padshah),  who  could 
make  the  beggar  an  Omra  of  twelve  thousand,  and  the  noble  of 
twelve  thousand  a  beggai',  was  without  resource.  '  Who,'  said  one, 
'  would  grasp  the  forked  lightning,  let  him  engage  Sirbullund !' 
Another  exclaimed,  '  who  would  sei2e  the  vessel,  and  plunge  with 
her  in  the  whirlpool,  he  may  contend  with  Sirbullund.'  And  a  third, 
'  whoever  dare  seize  the  forked  tongue  of  the  serpent,  let  him  engage 
Sirbullund.'  The  king  was  troubled ;  he  gave  a  sign  to  the  Meer 
Tojuk  to  return  the  heera  to  him. 

"  The  Bahtore  prince  saw  the  monarch's  distress,  and  as  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  aum-kh&,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  placed 
the  heera  in  his  turban,  as  he  said,  '  be  not  cast  down,  oh  king  of 
the  world ;  I  will  pluck  down  this  Sirbullund  :*  leafless  shall  be  the 
boughs  of  his  ambition,  and  his  head  {sir)  the  forfeit  of  his  arrogant 
exaltation  (boolundy 

"  When  Abhye  Sing  grasped  the  heera,  the  breasts  of  the  mighty 
were  ready  to  burst  with  the  fulness  of  envy,  even  like  the  ripe 

Eomegranate,  as  the  king  placed  the  grant  of  Ouzzerat  into  the 
ands  of  the  Bahtora  The  Shah's  heart  was  rejoiced,  as  he  said^ 
'  thus  acted  your  ancestors  in  support  of  the  throne ;  thus  was 
quelled  the  revolt  of  Kboorm  and  Bheem  in  the  time  of  Jehangfr  ; 
tnat  of  the  Dekhan  settled ;  and  in  like  manner  do  I  trust  that,  by 
you  the  honour  and  the  throne  of  Mahomed  Shah  will  be  upheld.* 

"  Rich  gifts,  including  seven  gems  of  great  price,  were  bestowed 
upon  the  Rahtore  ;  the  treasury  was  unlocked  and  thirty-one  lacs 
of  coin  were  assigned  for  the  troops.  The  guns  were  taken  from  the 
arsenals,  and  with  the  patent  of  the  vice-royalties  of  Ahmedabad  and 
Ajmer,  in  the  month  of  Asar  (1786),  Abhye  took  leave  of  the  king."t 

The  political  arrondissement  of  Marwar  dates  from  this  period ; 
for  the  rebellion  of  Sirbullund  was  the  forerunner  of  the  disintegra- 

*  Sir,  '  the  head.'  hoolund,  '  exalted,  high,  arrogant'  I  write  the  name 
Sirbullund,  bein^  tne  orthography  long  known. 

t  In  the  origmal,  the  emperor  is  called  the  Aspati,  *  lord  of  swords,'  or 
perhaps  Asioapati,  *  lord  of  steeds.' 
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iion  of  the  empire.  It  was  in  June  A.D.  1730,  that  the  prince  of 
Marwar  left  the  couit  of  Dehli.  He  had  a  double  motive  in  proceed- 
ing direct  to  Ajm&,  of  which  province  he  was  viceroy  ;  first,  to  take 
possession  of  his  strong-hold  (the  key  not  only  of  Marwar  but  of 
every  state  in  Rajpoots^a)  ;  and  second,  to  consult  with  the  prince 
of  Amb^r  on  the  affairs  of  that  critical  conjuncture.  What  was  the 
caose  of  Jey  Sing's  presence  at  Ajmer  the  chronicle  says  not ;  but 
from  circumstances  elsewhere  related,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  '  the  rites  of  the  Pitriswa/raH 
(manes  of  his  ancestors)  at  Pooshkur.  The  bard  gives  a  most  prolix 
account  of  the  meeting,  even  to  the  pugtur,  '  or  foot-clothes'  spread 
for  "  the  kings  of  the  Hindus"  to  walk  on,  '*  who  feasted  together, 
"  and  together  plotted  the  destruction  of  the  empire :"  from  which  we 
perceive  that  Kurna,  the  bard,  had  a  peep  behind  the  curtain. 

Having  installed  his  officers  in  Ajmdr,  Abhye  Sing  proceeded  to 
Mairta,  when  he  was  met  by  his  brother,  Bukht  Sin^,  on  which 
occasion  the  grant  of  Nagore  was  bestowed  upon  the  latter.  The 
brothers  continued  their  route  to  the  capital,  when  all  the  chiefs 
were  dismissed  to  their  homes  with  injunctions  to  assemble  their 
vassals  for  the  ensuing  campaign  against  SirbuUund.  .  At  the 
appointed  time,  the  kh^  (feudal  array)  of  Marwar  assembled  imder 
we  walls  of  Jodpoor.  The  occasion  is  a  delightful  one  to  the  bard,  who 
revels  in  all '  the  pomp  and  circimistance  of  war :'  from  the  initiatory 
ceremony,  the  moving  out  the  tents,  to  the  consecration  of  the 
'  mighty  tubes*  (balvxi^ndl,)  the  '  volcanoe  of  the  field,'  or,  as  he 
t^ms  tiiem,  the  '  crocodile-mouths'  (Tn/ugur-^nioolAom,)  '  emblems  of 
Tama^'  which  were  sprinkled  abundantly  with  the  blood  of  goats 
slain  under  their  muzzles.  He  describes  each  clan  as  it  arrives, 
their  steeds,  and  caparisons. 

Instead,  however,  of  proceeding  direct  to  the  main  object  of  the 
war,  Abhye  Sing  took  advantage  of  the  inmiense  aimy  thus  placed 
ander  his  command,  as  viceroy  of  Quzzerat,  to  wnsak  his  own 
vengeance  upon  his  neighbour,  the  gallant  prince  of  Sirohi,  who, 
taiisting  to  his  native  strength,  had  spumed  every  compromise  which 
involved  his  independence.  This  resolution  he  maintained  by  his 
oataral  position,  strengthened  by  alliances  with  the  aboriginal  races 
who  hemmed  his  little  state  on  all  sides,  excepting  that  towards 
Marwar. 

These  Meenas,  the  mountaineers  of  the  Aravulli,  had  ffiven  offence 
to  Abhye  Sing ;  for  while  the  prince,  between  his  arriviu  at  Jodpoor 
and  the  assemblage  of  the  khJr,  gave  himself  up  to  indolence  and 
opium,  tJiey  carried  off  the  whole  cattle  of  the  train  to  the  moun- 
tains. When  this  was  reported  to  Abyhe  Sing,  he  cooUy  said, 
**  Let  them  go,  they  knew  we  were  short  of  forage,  and  have  only 
''  taken  them  to  their  own  pastures  in  the  mountains."  Strange  to 
say,  they  did  return  them,  and  in  excellent  condition,  as  soon  as  he 
prepared  to  march.  When  he  heard  of  this,  he  observed,  *'  Did  I  not 
''  tell  you  these  Meenas  were  faithful  subjects  r 
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The  order  to  march  was  now  given,  when  the  bard  enumerates  the 
names  and  strength  of  the  different  Bajpoot  princes,  whose  contin- 
gents formed  this  array,  in  which  there  were  only  two  Mohammedan 
leaders  of  distinction : — "  The  Haras  of  Eotah  and  Boondi ;  the 
Keechies  of  Gagrown;  the  Gores  of  Seopoor;  the  Cutchwahas  of 
Amb^r,  and  [even]  the  Sodas  of  the  desert,  under  their  respective 
princes  or  chiefs,  were  under  the  command  of  the  Marwar  princa 
His  native  retainers,  the  united  clans  of  Marwar,  formed  the  right 
wing  of  the  whole  army,  headed  by  his  brother  Bukhta. 

"  On  the  lOth  Cheit  (Sood)  S.  1786,  Abhye  marched  from  Jodpoor, 
by  Bhadrajoon  and  Malgurh,  Sewanoh  and  Jhalore.  Rewarro  was 
assaulted ;  the  swords  of  the  enemy  showered,  and  the  Champawut 
fell  amidst  heaps  of  slain.  The  Deoras  abandoned  the  hill  and  fled. 
The  trees  were  levelled  to  the  summit ;  a  garrison  was  posted,  and 
the  array  moved  on  to  Possalio.  Then,  Aboo  shook  with  affiight. 
Affliction  seized  Sirohi ;  its  prince  was  in  despair  when  he  heard 
Bewarro  and  Possalio  were  destroyed.*  The  Ghohan  preferred 
decking  his  daughter  in  the  bridal  vestments,  to  arraying  his  army 
to  oppose  Abh^maL" 

Bao  Naxrain  Das,  through  the  intervention  of  a  Bajpoot  chieftain, 
named  Myaram,  of  the  Chaora  tribe,  made  overtures  to  the  Bahtore, 
proposing  his  niece  (daughter  of  Maun  Sing  his  predecessor)  in 
marriage.  "  In  the  midst  of  strife,  '  the  coco-nut,'  with  eight  choice 
"  steeds  and  the  price  of  four  elephants,  were  sent  and  accepted. 
The  drum  of  battle  ceased ;  the  nuptials  were  solemnized,  and  in 
the  tenth  month  Bam'  Sing  was  bom  at  Jodpoor."  The  bard, 
however,  lets  us  into  the  secret,  and  shews  that  the  Bajpoots  had 
*  secret  aoi^icles/  as  well  as  the  more  polished  diplomacy  of  Europe ; 
for  besides  the  fair  Ghohanl,  the  Bao  consented  to  pay  pAhrd<JChdn%, 
a '  concealed  tribute.' 

The  Deora  chiefs  united  their  contingents  to  the  royal  army,  for 
the  subjugation  of  SirbuUimd,  and  the  march  recommenced  by  Pal- 
hanpoor  and  Sidpoor,  on  the  Sarasvati.  Here  they  halted,  and  '^  an 
"  envoy  was  despatched  to  Sirbullund,  sunmionii^  him  to  stirrender 
"  the  imperial  equipments,  cannons,  and  stores ;  to  account  for  the 
"  revenues,  and  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  Ahmedabad  and  all 

*  Both  these  places  are  famous  in  the  Mewasso,  or  fastnesses  of  Sirohi,  and 

five  the  author,  who  was  intrusted  with  its  political  affairs,  much  trouble, 
drtunately  for  the  Deora  prince,  descendant  of  Rao  Narrain  Das,  the  author 
imew  their  history,  and  was  enahled  to  discriminate  the  claims  which  Jodpoor 
asserted  over  her  m  virtue  of  such  attacks  as  this ;  in  short,  between  the  claims 
of  '  the  princes  of  Marwar,'  and  the  king's  Heutenants  of  Onzzerat  In  these 
negotiations  wherein  Jodpoor  advanced  its  pretensions  to  suzerairUe  over  Sirohi, 
whidi  as  stoutly  denied  the  right,  he  clearly  distinguished  the  claims  of  the 
princes  of  Jodpoor,  in  their  capacities  of  viceroys  of  the  empire,  and  argned 
that  daims  conceded  by  Sirohi  in  that  character  guaranteed  none  to  them,  in 
their  individual  capacity,  as  chiefs  of  Marwar  a  distinction  which  they  affected 
not  to  comprehend,  but  which  was  at  length  fully  recognized  and  acted  on  bv 
the  paramount  power.  Sirohi  is  maintained  in  its  ancient  independence,  which 
but  for  this  previous  knowledge  must  have  been  inevitably  lost. 
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"  the  strong-holds  of  the  province."  The  reply  was  laconic  and 
dignified ;  *'  that  he  himself  was  king,  and  his  head  was  with  Ahme- 
"  dabad." 

A  grand  council  of  war  was  convened  in  the  Rajpoot  camp,  which 
is  described  con  amore  by  the  bard.  The  overture  and  its  reception 
were  communicated,  and  the  debates  and  speeches  which  ensued 
thereon,  as  to  the  future  course  of  proceeding,  are  detailed.  The 
bard  is,  however,  satisfied  with  recording  the  speeches  of  '  the  chiefs 
of  the  eight  grades  of  Maroo.' 

**  First  spoke  the  chief  of  the  children  of  Champa^  Eoosul,  son  of 
Humat  of  Ahwa,  whose  seat  is  on  the  right  of  the  throne.  Then 
Eunndram  of  Asope,  leader  of  the  Eoompawuts,  whose  place  is  on 
the  left :  '  let  us,  Uke  the  Kilkila,*  dive  into  the  waters  of  battle.' 
He  was  followed  by  Eesuri,  the  Mairtea  Sirmor; — then  by  the 
veteran  who  led  the  Oodawuts :  old  and  brave,  many  a  battle  had 
he  seen.  Then  the  chief  of  Khanwa,  who  led  the  clan  of  Joda, 
protested  he  would  be  the  first  to  claim  the  immortal  garland  from 
the  hand  of  the  Apsaras  ;f  '  let  us  stain  our  garments  with  safiron, 
and  our  lances  with  crimson,  and  play  at  ball  with  this  Sirbullund.':|: 
Fotteh  the  Jaitawut,  and  Kurnavat  Abhi-mal,  re-echoed  his  words. 
All  shouted  '  battle !'  '  battle !'  while  some  put  on  the  coloured 
garments,  determined  to  conquer  Bhanloca.  Eurna,  the  Champawut, 
said  aloud,  '  with  sparkling  cup  the  Apsaras  will  serve  us  m  the 
mansion  of  the  sun.'§  Every  clan,  every  chief,  and  every  bard, 
re-echoed  *  battle !' 

''  Then  Bukhta  stood  up  to  claim  the  onset,  to  lead  the  van  in 
battle  aeainst  SirbuUnnd,  while  his  brother  and  prince  should  await 
the  lesiut  in  his  tents.    A  jar  of  safiron- water  was  placed  before  the 

*  The  htUeila  is  the  bird  we  caU  the  kingfisher. 

t  The  maids  of  war,  the  VcUkyria  of  Rajpoot  mythology. 

X  Another  jet^de-mots  on  the  name  Sirbullund,  with  whose  head  (dr)  th^ 
Joda  chief  proposes  to  play  at  balL 

$  The  young  chieftain  of  Saloombra,  the  first  of  the  nobles  of  M^war,  was 
smng  with  me,  attentively  listening  as  I  was  translating  the  war  against 
Silbimtmd,  t^mI  b^  my  old  tutor.  His  family  possess  an  hereditary  aversion  to 
''the  cop,"  which  is  under  solemn  prohibition  m>m  some  cause  wmch  I  forget, 
and  80  far  did  his  grandfather  carry  his  antipathy,  that  a  drof)  faUing  upon  him 
at  an  entertainment,  he  cut  out  the  contammated  part  with  his  dagger.  Aware 
of  this,  I  turned  round  to  the  young  chief  and  said ;  "  Well,  Rawut-ji,  would 
you  accept  the  cup  from  the  hand  of  the  Apsani,  or  would  you  refose  the 
vuauodr  pledge)  T  ^  Oertainlyl  would  take  it ;  these  are  very  different  cups 
"from  oars ;"  was  his  reply.  ''Then  you  believe  that  the  heavenly  fair  carrv  the 
sopjg  of  those  who  faU  m  battle  to  the  mandal  ofSurtfa  f  **  Who  dare  doubt 
^  it )  When  my  time  comes,  I  will  take  that  cup  !''  a  elonons  creed  for  a  soldier  ! 
He  sat  for  hours  list^iinff  to  my  old  tutor  and  friend ;  for  none  of  their  bards 
ezpomided  like  him  the  ohqfunga  (serpentine  verse)  of  the  poet.  I  have  rated 
the  Bawut  for  being  unable  to  repeat  tne  senealogy  of  his  house  from  Chonda  to 
lumself ;  but  the  family  bard  was  dead  and  left  no  progeny  to  inherit  his 
mautle.  This  voung  chief  is  yet  (AD.  1820)  but  twenty-two,  and  promises  to  be 
better  prepared. 
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prince,  with  which  he  sprinkled  each  chief,  who  shouted, '  they  would 
people  Umrapoor/  "* 

The  bard  then  describes  the  steeds  of  the  Rajpoot  chivalry,  in 
which  the  Beemrat'halli  of  the  Dekhan  takes  precedence ;  he  is 
followed  by  the  horses  of  Dhat  and  Rardurro  in  Marwar,  and  ihe 
Kattiawar  of  Saurashtra. 

Sirbullund's  plans  of  defence  are  minutely  detailed.  At  each  gate 
he  posted  two  thousand  men  and  five  guns, ''  manned  by  Europeans,'' 
of  whom  he  had  a  body  of  musketeers  round  his  person.  The 
cannonade  had  been  kept  up  three  days  on  both  sides,  in  which  the 
son  of  SirbuUund  was  killed.  At  length,  Bukhta  led  the  storm, 
when  all  the  otea  and  a/wuta  peiformed  prodigies  of  valour.  The 
Ghampawut  Koosul  was  the  hrst  to  be  carri^  to  the  ''  immortal 
'*  abode ;"  but  though  "  the  sun  stood  still  to  see  the  deeds  of  the 
^  son  of  Hurnat,"  we  cannot  particularize  the  bard's  catalogue  of 
heroes  transferred  to  Siiralocaj  on  this  day,  when  the  best  blood  of 
Rajpootana  was  shed  on  the  walls  of  Ahmedabad.  Both  the  princely 
brothers  had  their  share  in  ''  the  play  of  swords,"  and  each  slew 
more  than  one  leader  of  note.  Umra,  who  had  so  often  defended 
Ajm6r,  slew  five  chiefs  of  the  grades  of  two  and  three  thousand  horse. 

"  Eight  ^hurries  of  the  day  remained,  when  SirbuUund  fled ;  but 
Ulyar,  the  leader  of  his  vanguard,  made  a  desperate  resistance,  until 
he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Bukht  Sing.  The  drum  of  victory  sounded. 
The  Nawab  left  his  pan{  in  the  RvncoondX  The  "  would-be-king" 
was  wounded ;  his  elephant  shewed  the  speed  of  the  deer.  Four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  were  slain,  of  whom  one 
hundred  were  Palhi  Nuskeena^  eight  HcUi  NuakeevsJ^  and  three 
hundred  entitled  to  the  Tdzeem  on  entering  the  Dfw&n  Aum.|| 

"  One  hundred  and  twenty  chieftains  of  note,  with  five  hundred 
horse,  were  slain  with  Abhye  Sing,  and  seven  hundred  wounded. 

''  The  next  morning,  SirbuUund  surrendered  with  aU  his  effects. 
He  was  escorted  towards  Agra,  his  wounded  Moguls  dying  at  every 
stage ;  but  the  soul  of  the  '  Fearless'  was  sad  at  tiie  loss  of  his  kin.f 

*  *  The  city  of  immortalily.' 

t  The  abode  of  heroes,  the  Valhalla  of  the  Rajpoot  mythology. 

%  Rinoocnd  is  the  *  fountain  of  battle,'  and  jtxmi  is  applied,  as  we  use  the  word 
water,  to  the  temper  or  spirit  of  a  sword  :  a  play  on  swords. 

§  Ciiiefs  entitled  to  ride  in  palkis  and  on  elephants. 

tl  A  long  list  of  names  is  ^ven,  which  would  only  fatigue  the  reader  :  but 
amongst  them  we  select  a  smgular  one,  Nokdch  Khan  Anglez^  *  Nolakn  the 
Englishman.' 

1  The  bard  enumerates  with  the  meed  of  praise  each  vassal  who  fell,  whether 
Rahtore  or  of  the  contingents  of  the  other  principalities  serving  under  the 
prince  of  Marwar.  The  Champawuts  bore  the  orunt,  and  lost  Kmron  of  Pally, 
Kishen  Sing  of  Sindri,  Qordhan  of  Jhalor^  and  Kuhan.  The  Koompawuts  lost 
abo  severaileaders  of  clans,  as  Nursing,  Soortan  Sing,  Pudma^  son  of  DoorhuL 
The  Joda  tribe  lost  three  leaders,  vk.^  Heatmul,  Qoman,  and  Jogidas.  The 
brave  Mairteas  also  lost  three  :  Bhom  Sing,  Koosol  Sing,  and  Qoialx  son  of 
HattL  The  allodial  chieftains,  the  Jadoons,  the  Soni^rras,  the  Dhondnls, 
and  Eheechies,  had  many  brave  men  **  carried  to  Bhamoca,"  and  even  bards 
and  purohits  were  amongst  the  slain. 
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Abhi-MJal  ruled  over  the  seventeen  thousand  towns  of  Quzzerat,  and 
the  nine  thousand  of  Marwar,  besides  one  thousand  elsewhere.  The 
princes  of  Edur,  of  Booj,  of  Parkur,  of  Sinde,  and  of  Sirohi,  the 
Chalook  Ban  of  Futtehpoor,  Jhoojoonoo,  Jessuhn^r,  Nagore,  Donger- 
poQr»  Bhanswarra,  Liinawanra,  Hulwad,  eveiy  morning  bowed  the 
head  to  Abhi-MaL 

"  Thus,  in  the  enlightened  half  of  the  moon,  on  the  victorious 
tenth*  (S.  1787,  A-D.  1731),  the  day  on  which  Bamachundra  captured 
Lanka,  the  war  against  Sirbullund,  an  Omra  (lord)  of  twelve 
thousand,  was  concluded""!" 

Having  left  a  garrison  of  seventeen  thousand  men  for  the  duties 
of  the  capital  and  province,  Abhye  Sing  returned  to  Jodpoor  with 
the  spoils  of  Guzzerat,  and  there  he  deposited  four  crores  of  rupees, 
and  one  thousand  four  hundred  guns  of  all  calibres,  besides  military 
stores  of  eveiy  description.  Wiui  these,  in  the  declining  state  of  the 
empire,  the  desert  king  strengthened  his  forts  and  garrisons,  and 
detemiined,  in  the  general  scramble  for  dominion,  not  to  neglect  his 
own  interests. 
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MiUwd  jealounes  qf  the  brothers, — Ahhye  Sing  dreads  the  military  fame  of 
Bvkhta, — ffis  policy, — Prompted  by  the  bard  KurruHy  who  deserts  Jodpoor  for 
Sagore.— Scheme  laid  by  Bvkhta  to  thwart  his  brother. —Attack  of  BQcanJh'  by 
Abhye  Sing. — Singular  conduct  of  his  chiefs,  who  afford  supplies  to  the  beneged. 
—Bukhta*s  scheme  to  embroil  the  Amber  Prince  with  his  brother. — His  overture 
oiM^  adnce  to  attack  Jodpoor  in  the  absence  of  his  brother. — Jey  Sing  of 
Ambir. — His  reception  of  this  adnce,  which  is  discussed  and  rejected  in  afuU 
amncU  of  the  nobles  of  Ambir, — The  envoy  of  Bukhta  obtains  an  audience  of 
the  Prince  of  Ambh*. — Attains  his  object,Sis  insulting  letter  to  Eo^a  Abhye 
Bimg.—The  kttter^s  laconic  reply.— Jey  Sing  calls  out  the  Eh^r,  or  feudal  army 
^  AfMr. — ObftaiTis  foreign  allies. — One  hundred  thousand  men  mtuter  tmder 
tie  walls  of  his  eapitaL — March  to  the  Marwar  frontier. — Abhye  Sing  raises 
the  siege  of  BOsaner. — Bukhtc^s  strange  conduct.— Swears  his  Vassals.— Marches 
tsith  his  personal  retainers  only  to  combat  the  host  of  Ambh'. — Battle  qf 
Gangaria. — Desperate  onset  of  Bukhta  Sing. — Destruction  of  his  band.^With 
sixty  men  charges  the  Ambh*  Prince,  who  avoids  him. — Eulogy  of  Bukhta  by 
the  Amber  bards. — Kuma  the  bard  prevents  a  third  charge, — BukhtoHs  distress 
at  the  loss  of  his  men. — The  Rana  mediates  a  peace, — Bukhta  loses  his  tutelary 
divinity. — Bettered  by  the  Amber  Prince, — Death  of  Abhye  Sing. — Anecdotes 
illustrating  his  character. 

The  tranquillity  which  for  a  while  followed  the  campaign  in  Guz- 
zerat was  of  no  long  duration.     The  love  of  ease  and  opium,  which 

*  V^ya  daswd. 

t  Widi  this  battle  the  RajRoopaca  and  Sdrya  Pr$ka»  terminate. 
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increased  with  the  years  of  Abhye  Sing,  was  disturbed  by  a  per- 
petual apprehension  of  the  active  courage  and  military  ^nius  of  his 
brother,  whose  appanage  of  Nagore  was  too  restricted  a  field  for 
his  talente  and  ambition.  Bukhta  was  also  aware  that  his  daring 
nature,  which  obtained  him  the  suffrages,  as  it  would  the  swords,  of 
his  turbulent  and  easily  excited  countrymen,  rendered  him  an  object 
of  distrust,  and  that  without  great  circumspection,  he  would  be 
unable  to  maintain  himself  in  his  i/mperium  ^n  imperio,  the  castle 
and  three  hundred  and  sixty  townships  of  Naffore.  He  was  too 
discreet  to  support  himself  byVeign  aiS.  or  by  Tomenting  domestic 
strife ;  but  with  the  aid  of  the  bard,  he  adopted  a  line  of  policy,  the 
relation  of  which  will  develope  new  traits  in  the  Rajpoot  character, 
and  exemplify  its  peculiarities.  Kuma,  after  finishing  his  historical 
chronicle,  concluding  with  the  war  against  Sirbullund,  abandoned 
"  the  gate  of  Jodpoor,  for  that  of  Nagore."  Like  all  his  tribe,  the 
bard  was  an  adept  in  intrigue,  and  his  sacred  character  forwarded 
the  secret  means  of  executing  it.  His  advice  was  to  embroil  their 
common  sovereign  with  the  prince  of  Amb^r,  and  an  opportunity 
was  not  long  wanting. 

The  prince  of  Bikaner,  a  junior  but  independent  branch  of  Marwar, 
had  offended  his  yet  nominal  suzerain  Abhye  Sin^,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  their  common  liege  lord  the  emperor, 
determined  to  resent  the  affront,  and  accordingly  invested  Bfkan^r, 
which  had  sustained  a  siege  of  some  weeks,  when  Bukhta  determined 
to  make  its  release  subserve  his  designs ;  nor  could  he  have  chosen 
a  better  expedient.  Although  the  prince  of  Marwar  had  led  lus 
united  vassalage  against  Bikaner,  they  were  not  only  lukewarm  as 
to  the  success  of  their  own  arms,  but,  anomalous  as  it  must  appear 
in  the  annals  even  of  feudal  warfare,  they  furnished  the  besieged  with 
the  means  of  defence,  who,  but  for  the  supplies  of  opium,  salt,  and 
ammunition,  would  soon  have  been  compeued  to  surrender.  We  can 
account  for  this  :  Bikan^  was  of  their  own  kin,a  branch  of  the  great 
tree  of  which  Sedji  was  the  root,  and  to  which  they  could  cling  in 
emergency;  in  short,  Bikan^  balanced  the  power  between  them- 
selves and  their  head. 

The  scheme  being  approved,  its  execution  and  mode  of  develop- 
ment to  Jey  Sing  were  next  canvassed  "  Touch  his  pride,"  said 
Euma ;  '*  teU  him  the  insult  to  Amber,  which  your  ancestor  invested, 
has  never  been  balanced,  and  that  he  will  never  find  a  time  like  the 
present  to  fling  a  few  shot  at  Jodpoor." 

Bukhta  addressed  a  letter  to  Jey  Sing,  and  at  the  same  time  sent 
instructions  to  the  envoy  of  Bikaner  at  his  court  how  to  act 

The  prince  of  Amb^r,  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  became  par- 
tial to  '  the  cup  ;'  but,  aware  of  the  follies  it  involved  him  in,  an  edict 
prohibited  aU  official  intercourse  with  him  while  he  was  under  its 
influence.  The  direct  overture  of  Bukhta  was  canvassed,  and  all 
interference  between  the  kindred  belligerents  was  rejected  in  a  full 
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conncil  of  the  chiefs  of  Amber.  But  the  envoy  had  a  friend  in  the 
famous  Vidyadhur,*  the  chief  civil  minister  of  the  state,  through 
whose  means  he  obtained  permission  to  make  '  a  verbal  report,  stand- 
ing/ "  Bikan^r/'  he  said,  "  was  in  peril,  and  without  his  aid  must 
"  udl,  and  that  his  master  did  not  consider  the  sovereign  of  Marwar, 
"  but  of  Amb^r,  as  his  suzerain."  Vanity  and  wine  did  the  rest.  The 
prince  took  up  the  pen  and  wrote  to  Abhye  Sing,  "  That  they  all 
**  formed  one  great  family ;  to  forgive  Bikaner  and  raise  his  batteries  :" 
and  as  he  took  another  cup,  and  curled  his  moustache,  he  gave  the 
letter  to  be  folded.  "  Mahraja,"  said  the  envoy,  "  put  in  two  more 
"  words  :  *  or, my  name  is  Jey  Sing.'"  They  were  added.  The  overjoyed 
envoy  retired,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  letter  was  on  transit  to  its 
destination  by  the  swiftest  camel  c>f  the  desert.  Scarcely  had  the 
envoy  retired,  when  the  chief  of  Bhansko,  the  Mentor  of  Jey  Sing, 
entered.  He  was  told  of  the  letter,  which  ''  would  vex  his  SaggaJ'f 
The  old  chief  remonstrated ;  he  said,  "  unless  you  intend  to  extin- 
"  guish  the  Cutchwahas,  recall  this  letter."  Messenger  after  messenger 
was  sent,  but  the  envoy  knew  his  duty.  At  the  dinner  hour,  all  the 
chiefe  had  assembled  at  the  {Ruaora)  banquet-hall,  when  the  spokes- 
man of  the  vassalage,  old  Deep  Sing,  in  reply  to  the  communication 
of  his  sovereign,  told  him  he  had  done  a  cruel  and  wanton  act,  and 
that  they  must  all  suffer  for  his  imprudence. 

The  reply,  a  laconic  defiance,  was  brought  back  with  like  celerity ; 
it  was  opened  and  read  by  Jey  Sing  to  his  chiefs :  "  By  what  right 
"do  you  dictate  to  me,  or  interfere  between  me  and  my  servants  ?  If 
"  your  name  is  *  the  Lion  of  Victory'  (Jey  Sing),  mine  is  '  the  Lion 
"  without  Fear'  (Abhye  Sing)."J 

The  ancient  chief,  Deep  Sing,  said  :  '*  I  told  you  how  it  would  be  ; 
"  but  there  is  no  retreat,  and  our  business  is  to  collect  our  friends/' 
The  KhSr,  or  *  levy  en  wxxsse*  was  proclaimed  !  Every  Cutchwaha 
was  commanded  to  repair  to  the  great  standard  planted  outside  the 
capital  The  home-clans  came  pouring  in,  and  aid  was  obtained  from 
the  Haras  of  Boondi,  the  Jadoons  of  Kerowli,  the  Seesodias  of  Shah- 
poora,  the  Kheechies,  and  the  J&ts,  until  one  hundred  thousand  men 
were  formed  beneath  the  castle  of  Amber.  This  formidable  array 
proceeded,  march  after  march,  until  they  reached  Gangwani,  a  villi^e 
on  the  frontier  of  Marwai\  Here  they  encamped,  and,  with  all  due 
courtesy,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  *  Fearless  Lion.* 

They  were  not  long  in  suspense.  Mortally  offended  at  such  wanton 
interference,  which  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  object  on  the  very 


*  ^^d^idhur  was  a  Brahmin  of  Bengal,  a  scholar  and  man  of  science.  The 
f^  of  uie  modem  city  of  Amb^r,  named  Jeipoor,  was  his  :  a  city  as  r^ular  as 
Darmstadt  He  was  also  the  Joint  compiler  of  the  celebrated  gen^ogical 
tibles  which  i^pear  in  the  first  Volume  of  this  work. 

t  Sagga  is  a  tenn  denoting  a  connexion  by  marriage. 

1 1  write  the  names  as  pronounced,  and  as  famihar  to  the  readers  of  Indian 
hirtoiy.    /ya,  in  Sanscrit,  is  ♦  victory,'  A'lmhyey '  fearless.' 
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eve  of  attainment,  Abhye  Sing  raised  his  batteries  from  besieging 
Bikaner  and  rapidly  advanced  to  the  encounter. 

Bukhta  now  took  alarm.  He  had  not  calculated  the  length  to 
which  his  intrigues  would  involve  his  country ;  he  had  sought  bat 
to  embt-oil  the  border  princes,  but  had  kindled  a  national  war&re. 
Still  his  fears  were  less  for  the  discovery  of  his  plot,  than  for  the 
honour  of  Marwar,  about  to  be  assailed  by  such  odds.  He  repaired 
to  his  brother  and  liege  lord,  and  implored  him  not  to  raise  the 
siege ;  declaring  that  he  alone,  with  the  vassals  of  Nagore,  would 
receive  the  BugteaJa*  battle,  and,  by  Ood's  blessing,  would  give  a 
good  account  of  him.  Abhye  Sing,  not  averse  to  see  his  brother 
punished  for  his  conduct,  though  determined  to  leave  him  to  the 
brunt  of  the  battle,  rejected  with  scorn  the  intriguing  preposition. 

"  The  Nakarra  sounded  the  assembly  for  the  chivalry  of  'Nagore. 
Bukhta  took  post  on  the  balcony  over  the  Dehli  gate,  with  two 
biTizen  vessels ;  in  the  one  was  an  infusion  of  opium,  in  the  other 
saffron-water.  To  each  Rajpoot  as  he  entered  he  presented  opium, 
and  made  the  impress  of  his  right  hand  on  bis  heart  with  the 
saffron-water.  Having  in  this  manner  enrolled  eight  thousand 
Rajpoots,  sworn  to  die  with  him,  he  determined  to  select  the  most 
resolute ;  and  marching  to  the  edge  of  an  extensive  field  of  luxuriant 
Indian  com  (bajrd),  he  halted  his  band,  and  thus  addressed  them : 
'^  Let  none  follow  me  who  is  not  prepared  for  victory  or  death  :  if 
''  there  be  any  amongst  you  who  desire  to  return,  let  them  do  so  in 
**  Qod's  name."  As  he  spoke,  he  resumed  the  march  through  the 
luxuriant  fields,  that  it  might  not  be  seen  who  retired.  More  than 
five  thousand  remained,  and  with  these  he  moved  on  to  the  combat 

The  Amber  prince  awaited  them  at  Gungwani :  soon  as  the  hostile 
lines  approached,  Bukhta  ^ve  the  word,  and,  in  one  dense  mass,  his 
gallant  legion  charged  with  lance  and  sword  the  deepened  lines  of 
Amber,  carrying  destruction  at  every  pass.  He  passed  through  and 
through  this  host ;  but  when  he  pulled  up  in  the  rear,  only  sixty  of 
his  band  remained  round  his  person.  At  this  moment,  the  chief  of 
Gujsingpoora,  head  of  all  his  vassals,  hinted  there  was  a  jungle  in 
the  rear :  "  and  what  is  there  in  front*'  said  the  intrepid  Rahtore, 
"  that  we  should  not  try  the  road  we  came  V*  and  as  ne  espied  the 
panchranga,  or  five-coloured  flag,  which  denoted  the  head  quarters 
of  Amb^r,  the  word  again  was  given.  The  cautious  Khoombanif 
advised  his  prince  to  avoid  the  diarge :  with  some  difficulty  he  was 
made  to  leave  the  field,  and  as  a  salvo  to  his  honour,  by  a  flank 
movement  towards  Kundailah  north,  that  it  mi^ht  not  be  said  he 
turned  his  back  on  his  foe.  As  he  retreated,  he  exclaimed, ''  seventeen 
battles  have  I. witnessed,  but  till  this  day  never  one  decided  by  the 
sword.*'  Thus,  after  a  life  of  success,  the  wisest,  or  at  least  the 
most  learned  and  most  powerful  prince  of  Rajwarra,  incurred  the 

*  Bttgtea  is  '  a  devotee  :'  the  term  ia  here  applied  reproachfully  to  Jey  Sing> 
on  account  of  his  very  religious  habits, 
t  The  dan  of  the  Bhansko  chief. 
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diflgraoe  of  leaving  the  field  in  the  face  of  a  handful  of  men, 
strengthening  the  adage ''  that  one  Rahtore  equalled  tenCutchwahas." 

Jey  Sing's  own  bards  could  not  refrain  from  awarding  the  meed 
of  valour  to  their  foes,  and  composed  the  followiug  stanzas  on  the 
occasion :  "  Is  it  the  battle  cry  of  Cali,  or  the  war-shout  of  Hano- 
''  wanta,  or  the  hissing  of  Schesnag,  or  the  denunciation  of  Kapilis- 

*  war  ?    Is  it  the  incarnation  of  Nursing,  or  the  darting  beam  of 
"  Surya  ?  or  the  death-glance  of  the  DtJcuni  1*  or  that  from  the 

*  central  orb  of  Trinetra  If  Who  could  support  the  flames  from  this 

*  volcano  of  steel,  when  fiukhta's  sword  became  the  sickle  of  Time  T* 

But  for  Euma  the  bard,  one  of  the  few  remaining  about  his  person, 
Bukhta  would  a  third  time  have  plunged  into  the  ranks  of  the  foe ; 
aor  was  it  till  the  host  of  Amber  had  left  the  field,  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  extent  of  his  loss.^  Then,  strange  inconsistency  !  the 
BMi,  who  but  a  few  minutes  before  had  affronted  death  in  every 
ahape,  when  he  beheld  the  paucity  of  survivors,  sat  down  and  wept 
like  an  infant.  Still  it  was  more  the  weakness  of  ambition  than 
kmnaoity;  for,  never  imagining  that  his  brother  would  fail  to 
support  him,  he  thought  destruction  had  overtaken  Marwar ;  nor 
was  it  until  his  brother  joined  and  assured  him  he  had  left  him  all 
the  honour  of  the  day,  that  he  recovered  his  port.  Then  "  he  curled 
''his  whiskers,  and  swore  an  oath,  that  he  would  yet  drag  the 
**  'Bhu^ut'  from  his  castle  of  Amb^r." 

Jey  Bing,  though  he  paid  dear  for  his  message,  gained  his  point, 
the  relief  of  Bikan^r ;  and  the  Rana  of  Oodipoor  mediated  to  prevent 
file  quarrel  going  further,  which  was  the  less  difficult  since  both 
parties  had  gained  their  ends,  though  Jey  Sing  obtained  his  by  the 
JOSS  of  a  battle. 

It  is  related  that  the  tutelary  deity  of  Bukht  Sing  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Amb^r  prince,  who  carried  home  the  sole  trophy  he 
could  boast,  married  the  Rahtore  deity  to  a  female  divinity  of  Ambdr, 
and  returned  him  with  his  compliments  to  Bukhta.  Such  were 
the  courteous  usages  of  Rajpoot  chivalry.  The  triple  alliance 
of  the  chief  Rajpoot  princes  followed  this  battle,  cemented  by  the 
union  of  the  rival  houses  to  daughters  of  M^war.  There  they  met, 
attended  by  their  vassalage,  and,  in  the  nuptial  festivities  and  the 
'cup,'  forgot  this  bitter  strife,  whUe  eimuty  and  even  national 
jealousy  were  banished  by  general  courtesy.  Such  is  the  Rajpoot, 
who  can  be  judged  after  no  known  standard :  he  stands  aJone  in  the 
moral  history  oi  man.§ 

This  is  the  last  conspicuous  act  of  Abhye  Sing's  life  on  record.  He 

*  The  witch  of  India  is  termed  Dakuni. 

t  A  title  of  Siva,  sod  of  destruction,  the  *  three-eyed.' 

t  Though  the  bud  does  not  state,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  the  main  body 
came  up  and  caused  this  movement. 

§  This  singular  piece  of  Rajpoot  history,  in  the  annals  of  Marwar,  is  con- 
firmed by  every  particular  in  the  **  one  hundred  and  nine  acts"  of  the  Qreat  Jey 
Sing  of  Ambdr.    The  foe  does  ample  justice  to  Rahtore  valour. 


it 
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died  in  S.  1806  (A-D.  1750),  at  Jodpoor.  His  courage,  which  may 
be  termed  ferocious,  was  tempered  only  by  his  excessive  indolence, 
regarding  which  they  have  preserved  many  amusing  anecdotes ;  one 
of  these  will  display  the  exact  character  of  the  man.  The  chronicle 
says :  "When  Ajit  went  to  marry  the  Chohanf,  he  found  two  hons 
"  in  his  path — ^the  one  asleep,  the  other  awake.  The  interpretation 
"  of  the  sooguni  (augur)  was,  that  the  Chohani  would  bear  him  two 
''  sons ;  that  one  would  be  a  sooti  JJian  (sluggard),  the  other  an  active 
"  soldier."  Could  the  augur  have  revealedthat  they  would  imbrue 
their  hands  in  a  father's  blood,  he  might  have  averted  the  ruin  of  his 
country,  which  dates  from  this  black  deed. 

The  Bahtores  profess  a  great  contempt  for  the  Cutchwahas  as 
soldiers ;  and  Abhye  Sing  s  was  not  lessened  for  their  prince,  because 
he  happened  to  be  father-in-law  to  the  prince  of  Ambdr,  whom  he 
used  to  mortify,  even  in  the  "  Presence,"  with  such  sarcasm  as, "  Tou 
are  called  a  Cutchwa,  or  properly  Cuawa,  from  the  Ciisa  ;  and  your 
sword  will  cut  as  deep  as  one  of  its  blades  :*  alluding  to  the  grass 
thus  called  Irritated,  yet  fearing  to  reply,  he  formed  a  plim  to 
humble  his  arrogance  in  his  only  vulnerable  point,  the  depreciation 
of  his  personal  strengtL  While  it  was  the  boast  of  Jey  Sing  to 
mingle  the  exact  sciences  of  Europe  with  the  more  ancient  of  India, 
Abhye's  ambition  was  to  be  deemed  the  first  swordsman  of  Rajwarnu 
The  scientific  prince  of  Amb^r  gave  his  cue  to  Eiiparam,  the  pay- 
master-general, a  favourite  with  the  king,  from  his  skill  at  chess,  and 
who  had  often  the  honour  of  playing  with  him  while  all  the  nobles 
were  standing.  Earparam  praised  the  Rahtore  prince's  dexterity  in 
smiting  off  a  buffalo's  head ;  on  which  the  king  called  out,  '^  Rigeswar, 
"  I  have  heard  much  of  your  skill  with  the  sword.'* — "  Yes,  Muzrit, 
"  I  can  use  it  on  an  occasion."  A  hu^e  animal  was  brought  into  the 
area,  fed  in  the  luxuriant  pastures  of  Beriana.  The  court  crowded  out 
to  see  the  Ralitore  exhibit ;  but  when  he  beheld  the  enormous  bulk, 
he  turned  to  the  king  and  begged  permi^ion  to  retire  to  his  post, 
the  imperial  guard-room,  to  re&esh  himself.  Taking  a  double  dose 
of  opium,  he  returned,  his  eyes  glaring  with  rage  at  the  trick  pL^ed 
upon  him,  and  as  he  approached  the  buffalo  thev  fell  upon  Jey  ^ng, 
who  had  procured  this  monster  with  a  view  to  K)il  him.  The  Amb6r 
chief  saw  that  mischief  was  brewing,  and  whispered  his  majesty  not 
to  approach  too  near  his  son-in-law.  Grasping  his  sword  in  both 
hands,  Abhye  gave  the  blow  with  such  force  that  the  buffiilo's  head 
''  dropped  upon  his  knees,"  and  the  Eaja  was  thrown  upon  his  back. 
All  was  well ;  but,  as  the  chronicle  says, ''  the  king  never  asked  the 
"  Baja  to  decollate  another  buffalo." 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Abhye  Sing,  that  Nadir  Shah  invaded 
India ;  but  the  summons  to  the  Rajpoot  princes,  to  put  forth  their 
strength  in  support  of  the  tottering  throne  of  Timoor,  was  received 
with  indifference.  Not  a  chief  of  note  led  his  myrmidons  to  the 
plains  of  Kumlll ;  and  Dehli  was  invested,  plundered,  and  its  monarch 
dethroned,  without  exciting  a  sigh.    Sucn  was  their  apathy  in  the 
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cause,  when  the  imbecility  of  Mahommed  Shah  succeeded  to  the 
inheiitaiiee  of  Arungssdb,  that  with  their  own  hands  these  puppets  of 
despotism  sapped  the  foundations  of  the  empire. 

Unfortunately  for  Rajpootana,  the  demoralization  of  her  princes 
prevented  their  turning  to  advantage  this  depression  of  the  empire, 
in  whose  follies  and  crimes  they  participated. 

With  the  foul  and  monstrous  murder  of  the  Raja  Ajlt  (A.D.  1750) 
commenced  those  bloody  scenes  which  disgrace  the  annals  of  Marwar ; 
yet  even  in  the  history  of  her  crimes  there  are  acts  of  redeeming 
virtue,  which  raise  a  sentiment  of  regret  that  the  lustre  of  the  one 
should  be  tarnished  by  the  presence  of  the  other.  They  serve, 
however,  to  illustrate  that  great  moral  truth,  that  in  every  stage  of 
civilization,  crime  will  work  out  its  own  punishment ;  and  grievously 
has  the  parricidal  murder  of  ^ft  been  visited  on  his  race  and  coxmtry. 
We  shall  see  it  acting  as  a  bUght  on  that  magnificent  tree,  which, 
transplanted  from  the  native  soil  of  the  Ganges,  took  root  and 
flourished  amidst  the  arid  sands  of  the  desert,  affording  a  goodly 
shade  for  a  daring  race,  who  acquired  fresh  victories  with  poverty — 
we  shall  see  its  luxuriance  checked,  and  its  numerous  and  widely- 
spread  branches,  as  if  scorched  by  the  lightnings  of  heaven,  wither 
and  decay ;  and  they  must  utterly  peri^,  unless  a  scion,  from  the 
unoontaminated  stem  of  Edur,*  be  grafted  upon  it :  then  it  may 
revive,  and  be  yet  made  to  yield  more  vigorous  fruit 
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Bam  Sing  swcoeeds.-^His  impetuonitf  of  temper.Sia  unde,  Bukhta  8vng^  abaenU 
kmaAffrtym  the  rite  of  vnwiffwraiwn,^Se7ids  hia  nuine  as  proxy. — Construed  by 
Ram  Sing  as  an  tnanlt, — He  resents  it,  and  resumes  thejlefofjhalore. — Cor^idcmt 
of  Ram  Sing, — 7^  latter  insuUs  the  chief  of  the  ChampawtOSy  who  tffithdraws 
from  the  court. — His  interview  with  the  chief  bard. — Joins  Bukhta  Sing. — The 
chief  bard  gives  his  suffrage  to  Bukhta. — Ciinl  war. — BaJttie  of  Maxrta. — Rami 
Sing  defeated, — Bukht  Sing  assumes  the  sovereignty. — JTie  Bagri  chieftaxn  girds 
him  with  the  sword. — Fidelity  of  the  Purohit  to  the  ex-prince,  Ram  Sing. — He 
proceeds  to  the  Dekhan  to  obtain  aid  of  the  Mahrattas. — Poetical  correspondence 
between  Re^'a  Bukhta  and  the  Purohit, — Qualities,  Tnental  and  personal,  of 
BulAtcL — 7%e  Mahrattcu  threaten  Marwar. — AH  the  clans  unite  round  Bukhta. — 
Be  adwxfnoes  to  give  battle, — Refused  by  the  Mahrattas. — He  takes  post  at  the  pass 
of  Ajvyir. — Poisoned  by  the  queen  of  Amb&. — Bukhtc^s  character. — Reflections  on 
the  Rajpoot  character. — Contrasted  with  that  of  the  European  nobles  in  the  dark 
ages. — Judgment  of  the  bards  on  crimes, — Improvised  stansa  on  the  princes  of 
Jodpoor  and  Amb4r. — Anathema  of  the  Sati,  wife  of  A  jit. — Its  fulfllment. — 
Opinion*  of  the  Rqjpoot  of  sveh  inspirations. 

Rah  Sing  succeeded  at  that  dai^rous  age,  when  parental  control  is 
most  required  to  restrain  the  turbulence  of  passioiL     Exactly  twenty 

*  The  Heir  of  £dur  is  heir  presumptive  to  the  gadi  of  Marwar. 
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years  had  elapsed  since  the  nuptials  at  Sirohi,  when  Hjmen  extin^i^ 
guished  the  torch  of  discord,  and  his  mother  was  the  bearer  of  the 
olive  branch  to  Abhye  Sing,  to  save   her  house  fix)m  destruction. 
The  Bfiijpoot,  who  attaches  everything  to  pedi^jree,  has  a  risht   to 
lay  an  interdict  on  the  union  of  the  race  of  Agni*  with  the  fuready 
too  fiery  blood  of  the  Rahtore.    Ram  Sing  inherited  the  arrooance 
of  his  father,  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  the  Chohans;  ana  the 
exhibition  of  these  qualities  was  simultaneous  with  his  coronation. 
We  are  not  told  why  his  uncle,  Bukht  Sing,  absented  himself  from 
the  ceremony  of  his  prince's  and  nephew's  installation,  when  the 
whole  kin  and  dans  or  Maroo  assembled  to  ratify  their  allegiance  by 
their  presence.    As  the  first  in  blood  and  rank,  it  was  his  duty  to 
make  the  first  mark  of  inauguration  on  the  forehead  of  his  prince. 
The  proxy  he  chose  on  the  occasion  was  his  dha^,  or  '  nurse/  a 
personage  of  no  small  importance  in  those  countries.    Whether  by 
such  a  representative  the  naughty  warrior  meant  to  insinuate  that 
his  nephew  should  yet  be  in  leading  strings,  the  chronicle  affords  us 
no  hint ;  but  it  reprehends  Ram  Sing's  conduct  to  this  venerable 
peraonage,  whom,  instead  of  treating,  according  to  usage,  with  the 
same  respect  as  his  mother,  he  asked,  ''if  his  uncle  took  him  for  an 
"  ape,  that  he  sent  an  old  hag  to  present  him  with  the  teeka  f*  and 
instantly  despatched  an  express  desiring  the  surrender  of  Jhalore. 
Ere  his  passion  had  time  to  cool,  he  commanded  his  tents  to  be 
moved  out,  that  he  might  chastise  the  insult  to  his  dignity.    Despis- 
ing the  sober  wisdom  of  the  counsellors  of  the  state,  he  had  riven 
his  confidence  to  one  of  the  lowest  grade  of  these  hereditary  officers, 
by  name  Umiah,  the  naharchi,^  a  man  headstrong  like  himself. 
Ijie  old  chief  of  the  Champawuts,  on  hearing  of  this  act  of  madness, 
repaired  to  the  castle  to  remonstrate ;  but  scarcely  bad  he  taken  his 
seat  before  the  prince  assailed  him  with  ridicule,  desiring  ''  to  see 
"  his  Mghtfiil  £ace  as  seldom  as  possibla"    ''  Younff  man,"  exclaimed 
the  indignant  chief,  as  with  violence  he  dashed  his  shield  reversed 
upon  the  carpet, ''  you  have  given  mortal  offence  to  a  Rahtore,  who 
"  can  turn  Marwar  upside  down  as  easily  as  that  shield/'  With  eyes 
darting  defiance,  he  arose  and  lefb  the  Presence,  and  collecting  his 
retainers,  marched  to  MoondMavar.    This  was  the  residenceof  the 
Pdt-Bardai,  or  '  chief  bard,'  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Banui 
Ro^ra,  who  lefb  Caiiouj  with  S^dji.    The  esteem  in  which  his  sacred 
office  was  held  may  be  appreciated  by  his  estate,  which  equalled  that 
of  the  first  noble,  being  one  lac  of  rupees,  (£10,000)  of  revenue. 

The  politic  Bukhta,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  chief  noble  of 
Maroo  on  the  border  of  his  territory,  left  Nagore,  and  though  it  was 
midnight,  advanced  to  welcome  mm.  The  old  chief  was  asleep ; 
Bukh^  forbade  his  being  disturbed,  and  placed  himself  quietly 
beside  his  pallet.    As  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  called  as  usual  for  his 

*  The  Deora  of  Sirohi  is  a  branch  of  the  Chohans,  one  of  the  four  AgtUculcu, 
a  race  sprung  from  Jire,    See  VoL  I. 

t  The  person  who  summons  the  nobles  by  beat  of  the  state  nakarr€^  or 
'great  kettle-drum/ 
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pipe  Qioohfi),  when  the  attendant  pointing  to  the  nrince,  the  old 
chief  scrambled  up.  Sleep  had  cooled  his  rage>  and  tne  full  force  of 
his  position  rushed  upon  him ;  but  seeing  there  was  now  no  retreat, 
that  the  Rubicon  was  crossed,  ''  Well,  uiere  is  my  head,''  said  he ; 
"  now  it  is  yours."  Hie  bard,  who  was  present  at  the  interview,  was 
sounded  by  being  requested  to  bring  the  chiefs  wife  and  fiEunily  from 
Ahwa  to  ^agore ;  and  he  gave  his  assent  in  a  manner  characteristic 
of  his  profession :, ''  farewell  to  the  gate  of  Jodpoor,"  alluding  to  the 
station  of  the  bard.  The  prince  immediately  replied,  "  there  was  no 
"difference  between  the  gate  of  Jodpoor  and  Nagore ;  and  that  while 
**  he  had  a  cake  of  hajra  he  would  divide  it  with  the  bard." 

Ram  Sing  did  not  allow  his  uncle  much  time  to  collect  a  force  ; 
and  the  first  encounter  was  at  Eheyrlie.  Six  actions  mpidly  fol- 
lowed ;  the  last  was  at  Loonawas,  on  the  plains  of  Mairta,  with 
immense  loss  of  life  on  both  sides.  This  sanguinary  battle  has  been 
already  related,*  in  which  Ram  Sing  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  seek 
safety  in  flight ;  when  Jodpoor  was  surrendered,  and  Bukhta  invested 
with  the  Bajjtiioui  and  sword  by  the  hands  of  the  Jaitawut  chief  of 
Bagri,  whose  descendants  continue  to  enjoy  this  distinction,  with 
the  title  of  Marvoar  ca  bar  K4wdr^ '  the  bar  to  the  portal  of  Mar  war.' 

With  the  possession  of  the  seat  of  Gk)vemment,  and  the  support 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  clans,  Bukht  Sing  felt  secure  against  all 
attempts  of  his  nephew  to  regain  his  lost  power.  But  although  his 
popularity  with  his  warlike  kindred  secured  their  suffrages  for  his 
maintenance  of  the  throne  which  the  sword  had  gained  him,  there 
were  other  opinions  which  Bukht  Sing  was  too  politic  to  overlook. 
The  adhesion  of  the  hereditary  officers  of  the  state,  especially  those 
personal  to  the  sovereign,  is  requisite  to  doak  the  crime  of  usurpa- 
tion, in  which  light  oiily,  whatever  the  extent  of  provocation, 
Bukhta's  conduct  could  be  regarded.  The  military  premier,  as  well 
as  the  higher  dvil  authorities,  were  won  to  his  cause,  and  of  those 
whose  sacred  office  might  seem  to  sanctify  the  crime,  the  chief  bard 
had  already  changed  his  post  "  for  the  gate  of  Nagore."  But  thera 
was  one  fiedthful  servant,  who,  in  the  general  defection,  overlooked 
the  follies  of  his  prince,  in  his  adherence  to  the  abstract  rules  of 
fidelity ;  and  who,  while  his  master  found  refuge  at  Jeipoor,  repaired 
to  the  Dekhan  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Mahrattas,  the  merceuaries  of 
Kajpootana.  Jaggo  was  the  name  of  this  })erson ;  his  office,  that  of 
fwokU,  the  ghostly  adviser  of  his  prince  and  tutor  to  his  children. 
Bakhta^  at  once  desirous  to  obtain  his  suffrage,  and  to  arrest  the 
calamity  of  foreign  invasion,  sent  a  couplet  in  his  own  hand  to  the 
Purohit: 

"  The  flower.  Oh  bee,  whose  aroma  regaled  you,  has  been  assailed 
*'  by  the  blast ;  not  a  leaf  of  the  rose-tree  is  len ;  why  longer  cling  to 
''ihethomsr 

The  reply  was  in  character :    ''  In  this  hope  does  the  bee  cling  to 

*  See  Yol  I/p.  639,  tA  teq. 


^ 
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**  the  .denuded  rose-tree ;  that  spring  may  return,  and  fresh  flowers 
"  bud  foith."* 

Bukbta,  to  his  honour,  approved  the  fidelity  which  rejected  his 
overtures. 

There  was  a  joyousness  of  soul  about  Bukhta  which,  united  to  an 
intrepidity  ana  a  liberality  alike  unbounded,  made  him  the  very 
model  of  a  Rajpoot.  To  these  qualifications  were  superadded  a 
majestic  mien  and  Herculean  frame,  with  a  mind  versed  in  all  the 
literature  of  his  country,  besides  poetic  talent  of  no  mean  order  ;  and 
but  for  that  one  damning  crime,  he  would  have  been  handed  down 
to  posterity  as  one  of  the  noblest  princes  Rajwarra  ever  knew. 
These  qualities  not  only  rivetted  the  attachment  of  the  household 
clans,  but  secured  the  respect  of  all  his  exterior  relations,  so  that 
when  the  envoy  of  the  expatiiated  prince  obtained  Sindia's  aid  for 
the  restoration  of  Ram  Sing,  the  popularity  of  Bukhta  formed  an 
army  which  appalled  the  **  Southron,"  who  found  arrayed  against 
him  all  the  choice  swords  of  Rajwarra.  The  whole  allodial  power  of 
the  desert,  "  the  sons  of  Se6ji"  of  eveiy  rank,  rose  to  oppose  this 
first  attempt  of  the  Mahrattas  to  interfere  in  their  national  quarrels, 
and  led  by  Bukhta  in  person,  advanced  to  meet  Madaji,  the  Pat^ 
But  the  Mahratta^  whose  object  was  plunder  rather  than  glory,  satis- 
fied that  he  had  little  chance  of  either,  refused  to  measure  his  lance 
(birch{)  with  the  sang  and  sirohif  of  the  Rajpoot. 

Poison  effected  what  the  sword  could  not  accomplish.  Bukhta 
determined  to  remain  encamped  in  that  vulnerable  point  of  access  to 
his  dominions,  the  passes  near  Ajmer.  Hither,  the  Rahtore  queen 
of  Madhu  Sing,  prince  of  Amb^r,  repaired  to  compliment  her  relative, 
and  to  her  was  entrusted  the  task  of  removing  the  enemy  of  her 
nephew,  Ram  Sing.  The  mode  in  which  the  deed  was  eti'ected,  as 
well  as  the  last  moments  of  the  heroic  but  criminal  Bukhta,  have 
been  ah-eady  related.J  He  died  in  S.  1809  (A.D.  1753),  leaving  a 
disputed  succession,  and  all  the  borroi-s  of  impending  civil  strife,  to 
his  son,  Beejy  Sing. 

During  his  three  years  of  sovereignty,  Bukhta  had  found  both 
time  and  resources  to  strengthen  and  embellish  the  stronor-holds  of 
Marwai*.  He  completed  the  fortifications  of  the  capital,  and  greatly 
added  to  the  palace  of  Joda,  from  the  spoils  of  Ahmedabad.  He 
retaliated  the  injuries  on  the  intolerant  Islamite,  and  threw  down 
his  shrines  and  his  mosques  in  his  own  fief  of  Nagore,  and  with  the 
wrecks  restored  the  edifices  of  ancient  days.  It  was  Bukhta  also 
who  prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,  the  Islamite's  call  to  prayer 
throughout  his  dominions,    and  the   order  remains   to   this   day 

*  That  beautiful  simile  of  Ossian,  or  of  Macpherson,  borrowed  from  the 
canticles  of  the  Royal  Bard  of  Jerusalem,  will  be  Drought  to  mind  in  the  reply 
of  the  Purohit — *  I  was  a  lovely  tree  in  thy  presence,  Oscar,  with  all  my 
branches  around  me  :"  &c. 

t  Sang  is  a  lance  about  ten  feet  long,  covered  with  plates  of  iron  about  four 
feet  above  the  spike.  The  siroki  is  the  sword  made  at  the  cily,  whence  its 
name,  and  famous  for  its  temper.  t  See  Vol.  I,  p.  643. 
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anrevoked  in  Marwar.  Had  lie  been  spared  a  few  years  to  direct 
the  storm  then  accumulating,  which  transferred  power  from  the 
haaghty  Tatar  of  Dehli  to  the  peasant  soldier  of  the  Eistna,  the 
probability  was  eminently  in  favour  of  the  Rajpoots  resuming  their 
ucient  rights  throughout  India.  Every  principality  had  the  same 
motive  for  union  in  one  common  cause,  the  destruction  of  a  power 
inimical  to  their  welfare  :  but  crimes,  moral  and  political,  rendered 
an  opportunity,  such  as  never  occurred  in  then-  history,  unavailing 
for  their  emancipation  from  temporal  and  spiritual  oppression. 

We  will  here  pause,  and  anticipating  the  just  horror  of  the  reader, 
at  finding  ci'ime  follow  crime — one  murder  punished  by  another — 
prevent  his  consigning  all  the  Rajpoot  dynasties  to  infamy,  because 
such  foul  stains  appear  in  one  part  of  their  annals.  Let  him  cast 
his  eyes  over  the  page  of  western  history ;  and  commencing  with  the 
period  of  S^ji's  emigration  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  curtain 
of  darkness  was  withdrawn  from  Europe,  as  it  was  simultaneously 
dosing  upon  the  Rajpoot,  contrast  their  respective  moral  charac- 
teristics. The  Rajpoot  chieftain  was  imbued  with  all  the  kindred 
virtues  of  the  western  cavalier,  and  far  bis  superior  in  mental 
attainments.  There  is  no  period  on  record  when  these  Hindu  princes 
could  not  have  signed  their  names  to  a  charter ;  many  of  them 
could  have  drawn  it  up,  and  even  invested  it,  if  required,  in  a  poetic 
garb; and  although  this  consideration  perhaps  enhances,  rather 
than  palliates,  crime,  what  are  the  instances  in  these  states,  we  may 
ask,  compared  to  the  wholesale  atrocities  of  the  '  Middle  Ages'  of 
Europe  ? 

The  reader  would  also  be  wrong  if  he  leaped  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  bardic  chronicler  passed  no  judgment  on  the  princely 
criminal  His  "  empoisoned  stanzas''  {viawa  slocd),  transmitted  to 
posterity  by  the  mouth  of  the  peasant  and  the  prince,  attest  the 
reverse.  One  couplet  has  been  recorded,  stigmatizing  Bukhta  for 
the  murder  of  his  father ;  there  is  another  of  the  chief  bard,  i/mproviaed 
while  his  prince  Abhye  Sing,  and  Jey  Sing  of  Amber,  were  passing 
the  period  devoted  to  religious  rites  at  the  sacred  lake  of  Foshkur. 
These  ceremonies  never  stood  in  the  way  of  festivity;  and  one 
evening,  while  these  princes  and  their  vassals  were  in  the  height  of 
merriment,  the  bard  was  desired  to  contribute  to  it  by  some  extempo- 
raneous effusion.  He  rose,  and  vociferated  in  the  ears  of  the  horror- 
s^ck  assembly  the  following  quatrain  : 

**  Jodpoor^  aur  Amhir, 
"  DooTio  tndp  oo^hdp  ; 
'^  Koormd  mdrd  deekro^ 
''Kamd'lwjmdrdhdp,'' 

^  [The  princes  of]  Jodpoor  and  Amb^r  can  dethrone  the  enthroned. 
But  the  Koorma*  slew  his  son ;  the  Kamd'hujf  murdered  his  father.'* 

*  Koorma  or  Cuickwa  (the  tribe  of  the  princes  of  Amb^r),  slew  his  son,  Seo 
Sing. 

y  KanuThuj,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  titular  appellation  of  the  Rahtore 
kings,  which  ihey  brought  from  Canouj. 

14 
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The  words  of  the  poetic  seer  sank  into  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
and  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  They  were  probably  the  severest 
vengeance  either  prince  experienced  in  this  world,  and  will  continue 
to  circulate  down  to  the  latest  posterity.  It  was  the  effusion  of  the 
same  undaunted  Kuma,  who  led  the  charge  with  his  prince  against 
the  troops  of  Amb6r. 

We  have  also  the  anathema  of  the  prophetic  Sati,  wife  of  Ajit, 
who,  as  she  mounted  the  pyre  with  her  murdered  lord,  pronounced 
that  terrific  sentence  to  the  ears  of  the  patriotic  Rajpoot :  "  May  the 
"  bones  of  the  murderer  be  consumed  out  of  Maroo  1  '*  In  the  value 
they  attach  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  we  have  a  commentary 
on  the  supernatural  power  attached  to  these  self-devoted  victims. 
The  record  of  the  last  moments  of  Bukhta,  in  the  dialogue  with  his 
doctor,f  is  a  scene  of  the  highest  dramatic  and  moral  interest ;  and, 
if  further  comment  were  required,  demonstrates  the  operations  of 
the  hell  within,  as  well  as  the  abhorrence  the  Rajpoot  entertains  for 
such  crimes. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Acoeman  of  Beefy  Sing, — Receives  at  Mairta  the  homouge  of  hie  Chiefs. — Proceeds  to 
the  capital, — The  ex-prince  Ram  Sing  forms  a  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas  cmd  the 
Cutchwahas. — Jvm^ction  of  the  Confederates, — Beejy  Sing  assembles  the  Clans  on 
the  plains  of  Mairta, — Summoned  to  surrender  the  gadi. — His  reply. — Battle.— 
Beejy  Sing  defeated. — Destruction  of  the  Rahtore  Cuirassiers. — Rtue  de  gtierre.— 
Beqfy  Sing  left  alone. — His  flight. — Bhdogies  of  the  Bard. — F&rtreases  surrender  to 
Ram  Sing. — Assassin^Uion  of  the  Mahratta  comm>ander. — Compensation  for  the 
murder,— Ajm&  surrendered.— Th-ibute  or  Chout'h  eetablished. — Mahrattas 
abandon  the  eause  of  Ram  Sing. — Couplet  commemorative  of  this  event. — Cenotaph 
to  Jey  Appa, — Ram  Sing  dies, — His  character, — Anarchy  reigns  in  Marwar. — 7%e 
Rahtore  oligarchy, — Laws  of  adoption  in  the  caee  of  Pokumfief. — Insolence  of  its 
Chief  to  his  Prince,  who  entertains  mercenaries, —  This  innovation  accelerates  the 
decay  of  feudal  principles, — The  Raj  a  plans  the  diminution  of  the  Aristocracy, — 
The  Cobles  confederate. — Gordhan  Kheechie. — His  advice  to  the  Prince.— 
Humiliating  treaty  between  the  Rc^a  and  his  vassals. — Mercenaries  disbanded.— 
Death  of  the  Prmce^s  grini  or  priest. — His  prophetic  words. — ^Kerea-canna  d^ 
fwneral  rites,  made  the  expedient  to  entrap  the  chiefs,  who  are  condemned  to  deaths 
— Intrepid  conduct  of  DM  Svng  of  Pokurn. — His  last  words. — Reflections  on 
their  defective  system  of  government.— Sacrifice  of  the  law  of  primogeniture.— Its 
etmeeguences. — Subhvl  Sing  arm>s  to  avenge  his  father's  death — Is  slain. — Power 
of  the  nobles  checked. — They  are  led  agamst  the  robbers  of  the  desert. — Ameriote 
seized  from  Sinde. — Oodv>ar  taken  from  M^war. — Marwar  and  Jeipoor  WMte 
agcdiMt  the  Mahrattas,  who  are  defeated  at  Tonga. — DeBoign^s  firet  appeanxnce. 
— Ajmiir  recovered  by  the  Rahtores. — Battles  of  Patun  and  Mairta. — Ajfn& 
surrenders. — Suicide  of  the  governor. — Bee^  Sin^s  concubine  adopts  Maun  Sing- 
— Her'^iMolenoe  alienates  the  Nobles,  who  plan  the  deposal  of  the  Ro^ — Murder 
of  the  concubine. — Beqfy  Sing  dies, 

Beejy  Sing,  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  succeeded  his  father,  Bukhta. 
His  accession  was  acknowledged  not  only  by  the  Emperor,  but  by 

♦  See  Vol.  I,  p.  643,  t  See  VoL  I,  p.  642. 
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all  the  princes  around  him,  and  he  was  inaugurated  at  the  frontier 
town  of  Marote,  when  proceeding  to  Mairta,  where  he  passed  the 
period  of  Tna/twra  or  mouroing.  Hither  the  independent  branches  of 
his  £suauly,  of  Bikaner,  Kishengurh,  and  Roopnagurh,  came  simul- 
taneously with  their  condolence  and  congratulations.  Thence  he 
advanced  to  the  capital,  and  concluded  the  rites  on  death  and  acces- 
sion with  gifts  and  charities  which  gi'atified  all  expectations. 

The  death  of  his  undo  afforded  the  ex-prince,  Ram  Sing,  the 
chance  of  redeeming  his  birthright ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
prince  of  Ambdr,  he  concluded  a  treaty*  with  the  Mahrattas,  the 
stipulations  of  which  were  sworn  to  by  their  leaders.  The 
"  Southrons"  advanced  by  Eotah  and  Jeipoor,  where  Bam  Sing,  with 
his  personal  adherents  and  a  strong  auxiliary  band  of  Amb^r,  united 
their  forces,  aod  they  proceeded  to  the  object  in  view,  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Beejy  Sing. 

Beejy  Sing  was  prepared  for  the  stoim,  and  led  his  native  chivalry 
to  the  plains  of  Mairta,  where,  animated  with  one  impulse,  a  deter- 
mination to  repel  foreign  interference,  they  awaited  the  Mahrattas, 
to  decide  the  rival  claims  to  the  throne  of  the  desert  The  bard 
delights  to  enumerate  the  clans  who  mustered  aU  their  strength ; 
and  makes  particular  allusion  to  the  allodial  PaUawuia,  who  were 
foremost  on  this  occasion.  From  Foshkur,  where  the  combined  army 
halted,  a  summons  was  sent  to  Beejy  Sing  "  to  surrender  the  gadi  of 
"  Maroo."  It  was  read  in  full  convention  and  answered  with  shouts 
of  "Battle  !  Battle  V  "  Who  is  this  Happa,-|"  thus  to  scare  us,  when, 
"  were  the  firmament  to  fall,  our  heads  would  be  pillars  of  support 
"to  preserve  you?"  Such  is  the  hyperbole  of  the  Rajpoot  wheii 
exdted,  nor  does  his  action  fall  far  short  of  it.  The  numerical  odds 
were  immense  against  the  Bahtores ;  but  they  little  esteemed  the 
Catchwahas,  and  their  courage  had  very  different  aliment  to  sustain 
it,  from  the  mercenary  Soutiiron.  The  encounter  was  of  the  most 
desperate  description,  and  the  bard  deals  out  a  full  measure  of 
justice  to  all. 

Two  accidents  occurred  during  the  battle,  each  sufficient  to  turn 
victory  fix)m  the  standard  of  Beejy  Sing,  on  the  very  point  of  frui- 
tion. One  has  elsewhere  been  related4!  namely,  the  aestruction  of 
the  "  Sillehposhians,"  or  cuirassiers,  the  chosen  cohort  of  the  Bahtores^ 
when  returning  from  a  successful  charge,  who  were  mistaken  for  die 
foe,  and  mowed  down  with  discharges  of  grape-shot.  This  error,  at 
a  moment  when  the  courage  of  the  Mahrattas  was  wavering,  might 

""^  This  treaty  is  termed  huidi,  or  hulpatroy  *  a  strong  deed.'    The  names  of 

^e  diiefs  who  signed  it  were  Jankoji  Smdia,  Santoji  Bolia,  Danto  FateL  Baoa 

Borteo,  Atto-Jeswunt  Rae,  Kano,  and  Jewa«  Jadoons  ;  Jeewa  Fowar,  Felooji 

uid  Sutwa,  Sindia  Malji.  Tantia  Cheetoo,  iElaghi^  Pagia,  Ghosulia  Jadoon, 

Moolk  Yar  Alii,  Feeroz  Knan  ;  all  great  leaders  amongst  the '  Southrons'  of  that 
day. 

oIa^^  ^ » to  the  Rajpoot  of  the  north-west,  is  as  great  a  Shibboleth  as  to  the 
^^ockney :— thus  Appa  becomes  Bappa. 
I  See  Vol  I,  p.  644. 
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have  been  retrieved,  notwithstanding  the  superstitious  converted  the 
disaster  into  an  omen  of  evil.  Sindia  had  actually  prepared  to  quit 
the  field,  when  another  turn  of  the  wheel  decided  the  event  in  his 
favour :  the  circumstance  exhibits  forcibly  the  versatile  character  of 
the  Rajpoot. 

The  Raja  of  Kishengurh  had  deprived  his  relative  of  Roopnagarh 
of  his  estates  ;  both  were  junior  branches  of  Marwar,  but  held  direct 
from  the  emperor.  Sawunt  Sing,  chieftain  of  Roopna^rh,  either  from 
constitutional  indifference  or  old  age,  retired  to  the  sanctuary  of 
Yindrabun  on  the  Jumna,  and,  before  the  shrine  of  the  Hindu  Apollo, 
poured  forth  his  gratitude  for  ''  his  escape  from  Hell,"  in  the  loss  of 
his  little  kingdom.  But  it  was  in  vain  he  attempted  to  inspire 
young  Sirdar  with  the  like  contempt  of  mundane  glory ;  to  his 
exho^tions  the  youth  replied,  "  It  is  well  for  you,  Sire,*  who  have 
enjoyed  life,  to  resign  its  sweets  so  tranquilly  ;  but  I  am  yet  a 
stranger  to  them."  Taking  advantage  of  the  times,  he  determined 
to  seek  a  stronger  auxiliary  for  the  recovery  of  his  rights  than  the 
poetic  homilies  of  Jydeva.  Accordingly,  he  joined  the  envoy  of  Ram 
Sing,  and  returned  with  the  Mahratta  army,  on  whose  successful 
operations  his  hope  of  reconquering  his  patrimony  rested.  It  was  at 
that  moment  of  doubt,  that  Appa,  the  Mahratta  commander,  thus 
addressed  young  Sirdar :  ''  Your  star,  young  man,  is  united  to  Ram 
'*  Sing's,  which  fortune  does  not  favour ;  what  more  is  to  be  done 
"  before  we  move  off  ?"  Inexperienced  as  he  was.  Sirdar  knew  his 
countrymen,  and  their  vacillation  when  touched  by  superstition ; 
and  he  obtained  permission  to  try  a  ruse,  as  a  last  resort  He  des- 
patched a  horseman  of  his  own  clan  to  the  division  which  pressed 
them  most,  who,  coming  up  to  the  Mainote  minister,  as  if  of  his  own 
party,  asked  ''  what  they  were  fighting  for,  as  Beejy  Sing  lay  dead, 
''  killed  by  a  cannon-shot  in  another  part  of  the  field  ?"  Like  the 
ephemeral  tribe  of  diplomacy,  the  Mainote  saw  his  sun  was  set.  He 
left  the  field,  followed  by  the  panic-struck  clans,  amongst  whom  the 
report  circulated  like  wild-fire.  Though  accustomed  to  these  stra- 
tagems, with  which  their  annals  teem,  the  Rajpoots  are  never  on 
their  guard  against  them ;  not  a  man  inquired  into  the  truth  of  the 
report,  and  Beejy  Sing, — who,  deeming  himself  in  the  very  career 
of  victory,  was  coolly  performing  his  devotions  amidst  the  clash  of 
swords, — ^was  left  almost  alone,  even  without  attendants  or  horses. 
The  lord  of  Marwar,  who,  on  that  morning,  commanded  the  lives  of 
one  hundred  thousand  Ilajpoots,  was  indebted  for  his  safety  to  the 
mean  conveyance  of  a  cart  and  pair  of  oxen.f 

Every  clan  had  to  erect  tablets  for  the  loss  of  their  best  warrioi's ; 
and  as  in  their  civil  wars  each  strove  to  be  foremost  in  devotion, 

*  Baup-ji. 

t  The  anecdote  \a  related  in  Vol.  I,  p.  646.  The  Be^  VtUds  states  that  the 
prince  rewarded  the  peasant  with  five  hundred  beegas  of  land  in  perpetuity, 
which  his  descendants  enjoy,  saddled  with  the  petite  seryajUerie  of  "  curas  and 
**  hura  cakes,''  in  remembrance  of  the  fare  the  JSt  provided  for  his  piinca 
on  that  emergency. 
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most  of  the  chieftains  of  note  were  amongst  the  slain.*  The  bard  ' 
metes  out  a  fair  measure  of  justice  to  their  auxiliaries,  especially  the 
Saktawuts  of  Mewar,  whose  swords  were  unsheathed  in  the  cause 
of  the  son-in-law  of  their  prince.  !Nor  is  the  lance  of  the  Southron 
passed  over  without  eulogy,  to  praise  which,  indeed,  is  to  extol 
themselves. 

With  the  loss  of  this  battle  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Rahtores, 
the  strong-holds  rapidly  fell.  The  cause  of  Ram  Siug  was  triumph- 
ing, and  the  Mahrattas  were  spreading  over  the  land  of  Maroo,  when 
foul  assassination  checked  their  progress.^  But  the  death  of  Jey 
Appa^  which  converted  his  hordes  from  auxiliaiies  to  principals  in 
the  contest,  called  aloud  for  vengeance,  that  was  only  to  be  appeased 
by  the  cession  of  Ajmdr,  and  a  tixed  triennial  tribute  on  all  the  lands 
of  Maroo,  both  feudal  and  fiscal.  This  arrangement  being  made,  the 
Mahrattas  displayed  the  virtue  common  to  such  mercenary  allies  : 
they  abandoned  Ram  Sing  to  his  '  evil  star,'  and  took  possession  of 
this  strong-hold,  which,  placed  in  the  very  heart  of  Rajast'han,  per- 
petuated their  influence  over  its  princes. 

With  this  gem,  thus  rudely  torn  from  her  diadem,  the  indepen- 
dence of  Marwar  from  that  hour  has  been  insecure.  She  has  strug- 
gled ODy  indeed,  through  a  century  of  invasions,  rebellions,  and 
crimes,  all  originating,  like  the  blank  leaf  in  her  annals,  from  the 
murder  of  Ajit.  In  the  words  of  the  Doric  stanza  of  the  hostile 
bards  on  this  memorable  chastisement, 

"  Edd  ghunnA  din  dosi 

"  Hdppd  wdld  hel 

"  Bhdgd  Un-6  Mr-paii 

"  Mdl  kaadnd  rti^ir 

"  For  many  a  day  will  they  remember  the  time  (h^l)  of  Appa, 
"  when  the  three  sovereigns  fled,  abandoning  their  goods  and  trea- 
"  sures  :**  alluding  to  the  princes  of  Marwar,  Bfkaner,  and  Eishen- 
garh,  who  partook  in  the  disasters  and  disgrace  of  that  day. 

The  youthful  heir  of  Roopnagurh  claimed,  as  he  justly  might,  the 
victory  to  himself;  and  going  up  to  Appa  to  congratulate  him,  said, 
in  the  metaphorical  language  of  his  country,  ''  You  see  I  -  sowed 

*  Bae  Sing,  chief  of  the  Koompawuts,  the  second  noble  in  rank  of  Marwar ; 
Lall  Sing,  head  of  the  Seesawuts,  with  the  leader  uf  the  Keetawuts,  are 
esped^y  singled  out  as  sealing  their  fidelity  with  their  blood ;  but  all  the  otes 
and  (xvnUs  of  the  country  come  in  for  a  share  of  glory. 

t  This  occurrence  has  been  related  in  the  Personal  Narrative,  Vol  I,  p.  647, 
bat  it  is  more  amply  narrated  in  the  chronicle,  the  Be^y  Vul&8,  from  which  x 
am  now  compiling.  In  this  it  is  said  that  Jey  Appa,  during  the  siege,  having 
fallen  sick,  the  Hahtore  prince  sent  his  own  physician,  Soongmul,  to  attend 
lum ;  that  the  doctor  at  first  refused  the  mission,  saying, ''  You  may  tell  me  to 
*'  poison  him,  and  I  will  not  obey ;"  "  On  the  contrary,''  said  his  prince,  **  let  your 
'^  skill  cure  in  two  days  what  would  take  you  four,  and  I  shall  favour  you  f  but 
what  was  far  more  strange,  Appa  objected  not,  took  the  medicines  of  the  hed^ 
and  recovered. 
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''  mustard-seed  in  my  hand  as  I  stood  :"  oompariog  the  prompt  success 
of  his  stmtagem  to  the  rapid  vegetation  of  the  seed.  But  Sirdar 
was  a  young  man  of  no  ordinary  promise ;  for  when  Sindia,  in 
gratitude,  offered  immediately  to  put  him  in  possession  of  Roopnagurh, 
he  answered,  "  No ;  that  would  be  a  retrograde  movement,"  and  told 
him  to  act  for  his  master  Ram  Sing,  ''  whose  success  would  best 
"  insure  his  own."  But  when  treachery  had  done  its  worst  on  Jey 
Appa,  suspicion,  which  fell  on  every  Rajpoot  in  the  Mahratta  camp, 
spared  not  Sirdar :  swords  were  drawn  in  every  quarter,  aad  even 
the  messengers  of  peace,  the  envoys,  were  everywhere  assailed,  and 
amongst  those  who  fell  ere  the  tumult  could  be  appeased,  was  Rawut 
Kobeer  Sing,  the  premier  noble  of  M^war,  then  ambassador  from  the 
Rana  with  the  Mahrattas.*  With  his  last'breath,  Jey  Appa  protected 
and  exonerated  Sirdar,  and  enjoined  that  his  pledge  of  restoration 
to  his  patrimony  should  be  redeemed.  The  body  of  this  distinguished 
commander  was  burned  at  the  Tads-sir,  or  '  Peacock  pool,'  where  a 
cenotaph  was  erected,  and  in  the  care  which  the  descendants  even  of 
his  enemies  pay  to  it,  we  have  a  test  of  the  merits  of  both  victor 
and  vanquished. 

This  was  the  last  of  twenty-two  battles,  in  which  Ram  Sing  was 
prodigal  of  his  life  for  the  recovery  of  his  honours.  The  adversity 
of  his  later  days  had  softened  the  asperity  of  his  temper,  and  made 
his  early  faults  be  forgotten,  though  too  late  for  his  benefit.  He  died 
in  exile  at  Jeipoor,  in  AJ).  1773.  His  person  was  gigantic ;  his 
demeanour  affable  and  courteous ;  and  he  was  generous  to  a  fault. 
His  understanding  was  excellent  and  well-cultivated,  but  his  capricious 
temperament,  to  which  he  gave  vent  with  an  unbridled  vehemence, 
disgusted  the  high-minded  nobles  of  Maroo,  and  involved  him  in 
exile  and  misery  till  his  death.  It  is  universally  admitted  that, 
both  in  exterior  and  accomplishments,  not  even  the  great  Ajit  could 
compare  with  Ram  Sing,  and  witchcraft,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
chieftain  of  Asope,  is  assigned  to  account  for  his  fits  of  insanity, 
which  might  be  better  attributed  to  the  early  and  immoderate  use 
of  opium.  But  in  spite  of  his  errora,  the  fearless  courage  he  displayed, 
against  all  odds,  kept  some  of  the  most  valiant  of  the  clans  constant 
to  his  fortunes,  especially  the  brave  Mairteas,  under  the  heroic  Shore 
Sing  of  R&h,  whose  deeds  can  never  be  obliterated  from  the  recol- 
lections of  the  Rahtore.  Not  the  least  ardent  of  his  adherents  "was 
the  allodial  chief  Roop  Sing,  of  the  almost  forgotten  clan,  Pattawnt ; 
who  held  out  in  Filodi  against  all  attempts,  and  who,  when  provisions 
failed,  with  his  noble  associates,  slew  and  ate  their  camels.  The 
theme  is  a  favourite  one  for  the  Kamrea  minstrel  of  MJaroo,  who 
sings  the  fidelity  of  Roopa  and  his  band  to  the  notes  of  his  Hiehdb, 
to  their  ever  attentive  descendants. 


*  I  have  many  original  autogn^h  letters  of  this  distinguished  B^poot  on  the 
transactions  of  this  period  ;  for  it  was  he  who  negotiated  the  tr^dy  between 
Il^a  Madhu  Sing,  of  Jeipoor,  the '  nephew  of  ^^war,'  and  the  Mahrattos.  At 
this  time,  his  object  was  to  induce  Jey  Appa  to  raise  the  siege  of  Nagore. 
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We  ouiy  sum  up  the  character  of  Ram  Sing  in  the  words  of  the 
bard,  as  he  contrasts  him  with  his  rival  "  Fortune  never  attended 
"  the  stirrup  of  Beejy  Sing,  who  never  gained  a  battle,  though  at  the 
''  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men ;  but  Bam  Sing,  by  his  valour 
"  and  conduct,  gained  victories  with  a  handful/' 

The  death  of  Ram  Sing  was  no  panacea  to  the  griefs  of  Marwar 
or  of  its  prince.  The  Malirattas,  who  had  now  obtained  a  point- 
d^appui  in  Rajwarra,  continued  to  foster  disputes  which  tended  to 
their  advantage,  or  when  opportunity  offered,  to  scour  the  country 
in  search  of  pay  or  plunder.  Beejy  Sing,  young  and  inexperienced, 
was  left  without  resources ;  ruinous  wars  and  yet  more  ruinous 
negotiations  had  dissipated  the  hoards  of  wealth  accumulated  by 
his  predecessors.  The  crown-lands  were  uncultivated,  the  tenantry 
dispersed ;  and  commerce  had  diminished,  owing  to  insecurity  and 
the  licentious  habits  of  the  nobles,  who  everywhere  established 
their  own  imposts,  and  occasionally  despoiled  entire  caravans. 
While  the  competitor  for  the  throne  was  yet  living,  the  Raja  was 
compelled  to  shut  his  eyes  on  these  inroads  upon  his  proper  power, 
which  reduced  him  to  insignificance  even  in  his  own  palace. 

The  aristocracy  in  Marwar  has  always  possessed  more  power  than 
in  any  of  the  sister  principalities  around.  The  cause  may  be  traced 
to  their  first  settlement  in  the  desert ;  and  it  has  been  kept  in  action 
by  the  peculiarities  of  their  condition,  especially  in  that  protracted 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  the  minor  Ajlt,  against  the  despotism  of 
the  empire.  There  was  another  cause,  which,  at  the  present  juncture, 
had  a  very  unfortunate  influence  on  the  increase  of  this  prepon- 
derance, and  which  arose  out  of  the  laws  of  adoption. 

The  fief  of  Fokum,  the  most  powerful  (although  a  junior)  branch 
of  the  Champawut  clan,  adopted  a  son  of  Raja  Ajit  as  their  chief; 
his  nama  was  Ddvi  Sing.  The  right  of  adoption,  as  has  been  already 
eiphiined,  rests  with  the  widow  of  the  deceased  and  the  elders  of  the 
dan.  Why  they  exercised  it  as  they  did  on  this  occasion  does  not 
appear;  but  not  improbably  at  the  suggestion  of  the  dying  chief,  who 
wished  to  see  his  sovereign's  large  family  provided  for,  having  no  sons 
(^his  own :  or,  the  immediate  claimants  may  not  have  possessed  the 
qualities  necessary  to  lead  a  clan  of  Maroo.  Although  the  moment  such 
adoption  takes  place,  when  "  the  turban  of  the  late  incumbent 
"  encircled  the  new  lord  of  Pokurn,"  he  ought  to  forget  he  had  any 
other  father  than  him  he  succeeded,  yet  we  can  easily  imagine  that,  in 
the  present  case,  his  propinquity  to  the  throne,  which  under  other 
circumstances  he  might  soon  have  forgotten,  was  continually  forced 
upon  his  recollection  by  the  contentions  of  his  parricidal  brothers 
and  their  offspring  for  the  'cushion*  of  Marwar.  It  exemplifies 
another  feature  in  Rajpoot  institutions,  which  cut  off  this  son 
(guiltless  of  all  participation  in  the  treason)  from  succession,  because 
he  was  identified  with  the  feudality ;  while  the  issue  of  another,  and 
junior  brother^  at  the  same  period  adopted  into  the  independent 
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house  of  Edur,*  were  heirs  presumptive  to  Marwar;  nay,  must 
supply  it  with  a  ruler  on  failure  of  heirs,  though  they  should  have 
but  one  son  and  be  compelled  to  adopt  in  his  room.-t- 

The  Champawuts  determined  to  maintain  their  influence  over  the 
sovereign  and  the  countiy ;  and  D^vi  Sing  leagued  with  Ahwa  and 
the  other  branches  of  this  clan  to  the  exclusion  of  all  competitors. 
They  formed  of  their  own  body  a  guard  of  honour  for  the  person  of 
the  prince,  one  half  remaining  on  duty  in  the  castle,  the  other  half 
being  in  the  town  below.     While  the  Raja  would  lament  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  his  country,  the  inroads  of  the  Hill  tribes,  and  the 
depredations  of  his  own  chiefs,  D^vi  Sing  of  Pokum   would  reply, 
"  why  trouble  yourself  about  Marwar  ?  it  is  in  the  sheath  of  my 
'^  dagger/'     The  young  piince  used  to  unburthen  his  griefs  to  his 
foster-brother  Jaggo,  a  man  of  caution  and  experience,  which  quali- 
ties he  instilled  into  his  sovereign.    By  dissimulation,  and  an  appa- 
rent acquiescence  in  their  plans,  he  not  only  eluded  suspicion,  but, 
availing  himself  of  their  natural  indolence  of  character,  at  length 
obtained  leave  not  only  to  entertain  some  men  of  Sinde  as  guards  for 
the  town,  but  to  provide  supplies  for  their  subsistence :  the  first 
approximation  towards  a  standing  mercenary  force,  till  then  unknown 
in  their  annals.     We  do  not  mean  that  the  Rajpoot  princes  never 
employed  any  other  than  their  own  feudal  clans ;  they  had  foreign 
Rajpoots  in  their  pay,  but  still  on  the  same  tenure,  holding  lands  for 
service ;  but  never  till  this  period  had  they  soldiers  entertained  on 
monthly  stipend.    These  hired  bands  were  entirely  composed  of 
infantry,  having  a  slight  knowledge  of  European  tactics,  the  supe- 
riority of  which,  even  over  their  high-minded  cavaliers,  they  had  so 
severely  experienced  in  their  encounters  with  the  Mahrattas.     The 
same  causes  had  operated  on  the  courts  of  Oodipoor  and  Jeipoor  to 
induce  them  to  adopt  the  like  expedient ;  to  which,  more  than  to 
the  universal  demoralization  which  followed  the  breaking  up  of  the 
empire,  may  be  attributed  the   rapid  decay  of  feudal  principles 
throughout  Rajpootana     These  guards  were  composed  either  of 
PoorbdaJ  Rajpoots,  Sindies,  Arabs,  orRohillas.    They  received  their 
orders  direct  from  the  prince,  through  the  civil  officers  of  the  state, 
by  whom  they  were  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  all  duties  of 
importance  or  despatch.    Thus  they  soon  formed  a  complete  barrier 
between  the  prince  and  his  vassals,  and  consequently  became  objects 
of  jealousy  and  of  strife.     In  like  manner  did  all  the  other  states 
make  approaches  towards  a  standing  army ;  and  though  the  motive 
in  all  cases  was  the  same,  to  curb,  or  even  to  extinguish,  the  strength 
of  the  feudal  chiefs,  it  has  failed  throughout,  except  in  the  solitary 
instance  of  Eotah,  where  twenty  well-disciplined  battalions,  and  a 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  are  maintained  chiefly  from  the  feudal 
sequestrations. 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  Edur  was  conquered  by  a  brother  of  S^ji'a 
t  We  shall  explain  this  by  a  cutting  of  the  genealogical  tree  :  it  may  be  found 
useful  should  we  be  called  on  to  arbitrate  in  mese  matters. 
X  Poorbeas, '  men  of  the  east/  as  the  MugroJbies  are  ^  of  the  west' 
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To  return :  the  Dhabhae,  having  thus  secured  a  band  of  seven 
hundred  men,  and  obtained  an  aid  (which  we  may  term  acutage) 
from  the  chiefs  for  their  maintenance,  gradually  transferred  them 
from  their  duties  above  to  the  sates  of  the  castle.  Somewhat 
released  from  the  thraldom  of  faction,  the  Raja  concerted  with  his 
foster-brother  and  the  D^wan,  Futteh  Chund,  the  means  of  restor- 
ing prosperity  and  order.  So  destitute  was  the  prince  of  resources, 
that  the  Dhabhae  had  recourse  to  threats  of  suicide  to  obtain 
50,000  rupees  from  his  mother,  acquired  as  the  nurse  (dha^)  of  his 
sovereign ;  and  so  drained  was  the  country  of  horses,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  transport  his  cavaliers  (who  were  too  proud  to  walk) 
on  cars  to  Nagore.  There,  under  the  pretence  of  curbing  the 
hill  tribes,  he  formed  an  army,  and  dismounting  the  guns  from  the 
walls  of  the  town,  marched  an  ill-quipped  force  against  the  border- 
mountaineers,  and  being  successfiil,  he  attacked  on  his  return 
the  castle  of  Seel-Bukri.  This  was  deemed  a  sufficient  indication  of 
his  views  ;  the  whole  feudality  of  Maroo  took  alarm,  and  united  for 
mutual  safety  at  Birsilpoor,  twenty  miles  east  of  the  capital 

There  was  a  foreign  Rajpoot,  whose  valour,  fidelity,  and  conduct 
had  excited  the  notice  and  regard  of  Bukbt  Sing,  who,  in  his  dying 
hour,  recommended  him  to  the  service  of  his  son.  To  Gordhun,  the 
Keediie,  a  name  of  no  small  note  in  the  subsequent  history  of  this 
reign,  did  the  young  Raja  apply  in  order  to  restrain  his  chiefs  from 
revolt.  In  the  true  spirit  oi  Rajpoot  sentiment,  he  advised  his  prince 
to  confide  in  their  honour,  and,  unattended,  to  seek  and  remonstrate 
with  them,  while  he  went  before  to  secure  him  a  good  reception.  At 
day-break,  Qordhun  was  in  the  camp  of  the  confederates ;  he  told 
them  that  their  prince,  confiding  in  their  loyalty,  was  advancing  to 

f'oin  them,  and  besought  them  to  march  out  to  receive  him.  Deaf, 
lowever,  to  entreaty  and  to  remonstrance,  not  a  man  would  stir,  and 
tiie  prince  reached  the  camp  uninvited  and  unwelcomed.  Decision 
and  confidence  are  essential  in  all  transactions  with  a  Rajpoot. 
OordhuD  remained  not  a  moment  in  deliberation,  but  instantly  carried 
hiB  master  direct  to  the  tent  of  the  Ahwa  chief,  the  premier  noble  of 
Uarwar.  Here  the  whole  body  congregated,  and  silence  was  broken 
by  the  prince,  who  demanded  why  his  chiefs  had  abandoned  Kim  ? 

''  Hahraja,"  replied  the  Champawut,  *'  our  bodies  have  but  one 
**  pinnacle ;  were  there  a  second,  it  should  be  at  your  disposal."  A 
tedious  discussion  ensued;  doubts  of  the  futui*e,  recriminations 
respecting  the  past;  till  wearied  and  exhausted,  the  prince  demanded 
to  know  the  conditions  on  which  they  would  return  to  their  alle- 
giance, when  the  following  articles  were  submitted : 

Ist. — ^To  break  up  the  force  of  the  Dhabhae  ; 

2d. — ^To  surrender  to  their  keeping   the  records  of  fiefs  (puMd^ 
buJiye) ; 

3d. — ^That  the  court  should  be  transfen^ed  from  the  citadel  to  the 
town. 
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There  was  no  alternative  but  the  renewal  of  civil  strife  or 
compliance ;  and  the  fii*st  article,  which  was  a  sinf  qud  7um,  the 
disbanding  of  the  obnoxious  guards,  that  anomalous  appendage  to 
a  Rajpoot  piince's  person,  was  carried  into  immediate  execution. 
Neither,  in  the  first  nor  last  stipulation  could  the  prince  feel  surprize 
or  displeasure ;  but  the  second  sapped  the  very  foundation  of  his 
rule,  by  depriving  the  crown  of  its  dearest  prerogative,  the  power  of 
dispensing  favour.  This  shallow  reconciliation  being  effected,  the 
malcontent  nobles  dispersed,  some  to  their  estates,  and  the 
Chondawut  oligarchy  to  the  capital  with  their  prince,  in  the  hope  of 
resuming  their  former  influence  over  him  and  the  country. 

Thus  things  remained,  when  Atmaram,  the  ffArii  or  '  ghostly 
comforter,'  of  Beejy  Sing,  fell  sick,  and  as  he  sedulously  attended  him, 
the  dying  priest  would  tell  him  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  when  he 
departed,  he  "  would  take  all  his  troubles  with  him."  He  soon  died, 
and  his  words,  which  were  deemed  prophetic,  were  interpreted  by 
the  Dhabhae.  The  Raja  feigned  immoderate  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
spiritual  friend,  and  in  order  to  testify  his  veneration,  an  ordinance 
was  issued  commanding  that  the  kereacarTna,  or  *  rites  for  the  dead,' 
should  be  performed  in  the  castle,  while  the  queens,  on  pretence  of 
paying  their  last  duty  to  his  remains,  descended,  caiTying  with  them 
the  guards  and  retainers  as  their  escort.  It  was  an  occasion  on 
whicn  suspicion,  even  if  awake,  could  not  act,  and  the  chiefs  ascended 
to  join  in  the  funereal  rites  to  the  saint  As  they  mounted  the  steps 
cut  out  of  the  rock  which  wound  round  the  hill  of  Joda,  the  mind  of 
D^vi  Sing  suddenly  misgave  him,  and  he  exclaimed,  that  "  the  day 
"  was  unlucky ;"  but  it  passed  off  with  the  flattering  remark, "  you  are 
"  the  pillar  of  Maroo ;  who  dare  even  look  at  you  ?"  They  paced 
slowly  through  the  various  barriers,  until  they  reached  the  cUanim 
gate.*  It  was  shut !  "  Treachery  !"  exclaimed  the  chief  of  Ahwa,  as 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  the  work  of  death  commenced.  Several  were 
slain ;  the  rest  were  overpowered.  Their  captivity  was  a  sufficient 
presage  of  their  fate ;  but,  like  true  Rajpoots,  when  the  Dhdbhae  told 
them  they  were  to  die,  their  last  request  was,  "  that  their  souls 
''  might  be  set  at  liberty  by  the  sword,  not  by  the  unsanctified  ball  of 
"  the  mercenaiy."    The  chronicle  does  not  say  whether  this  wish  was 

atified,  when  the  three  great  leaders  of  the  Champawuts,  with  Jaet 

iug  of  Ahwa ;  Ddvl  Sing  of  Pokum ;  the  lord  of  Hursola ;  Chuttur 
Sing,  chief  of  the  Eoompawuts ;  K^suri  Sing  of  Chandrain  ;  the  heir 
of  Neemaj ;  and  the  cmef  of  Raus,  then  the  principal  fief  of  the 
Oodawuts,  met  their  fate.  The  last  hour  of  Ddvi  Sing  was  marked 
with  a  distinguished  peculiarity.  Being  of  the  royal  line  of  Maroo, 
they  would  not  spill  his  blood,  but  sent  him  his  death-warrant  in  a 
jar  of  opium.  On  receiving  it,  and  his  prince  s  command  to  make 
his  own  departure  from  life,  "  What !"  said  the  noble  spirit,  as  they 

*  The  nakara  durwaza^  where  the  grand  kettle-drum  is  stationed,  to  give  the 
alarm  or  summons  to  the  chieftains  to  repair  to  the  Presence.  To  this  gate 
Baja  Maun  advanced  to  meet  the  Author,  then  the  representative  of  the 
Qovemor-General  of  India. 
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presented  the  jar, ''  shall  D^vi  Sing  take  his  umul  (opiate)  out  of  ah 
"'  earthen  vessel  ?  Let  his  gold  cup  be  brought,  and  it  shall  bo  wel- 
"  come."  This  last  vain  distinction  being  denied,  he  dashed  out  his 
brains  against  the  walls  of  his  prison,  before  he  thus  enfranchised 
his  proud  spirit,  some  ungenerous  mind,  repeating  his  own  vaunt, 
demanded,  **  where  was  then  the  sheath  of  the  dagger  which  held  the 
"  fortunes  of  Marwar  ?"  "  In  Subbula's  gii-dle  at  Pokuma,"  was 
the  laconic  reply  of  the  undaunted  Chondawut. 

This  was  a  tremendous  sacrifice  for  the  maintenance  of  authority^ 
of  men  who  had  often  emptied  their  veins  in  defence  of  their  country. 
But  even  ultra  patriotism,  when  opposed  to  foreign  aggression,  can 
prove  no  palliative  to  treason  or  mitigate  its  award,  when,  availing 
themselves  of  the  diminished  power  of  the  prince,  an  arrogant  and 
imperious  oligai*chy  presumes  to  enthral  their  sovereign.  It  is  the 
mode  in  which  vengeance  was  executed,  at  which  the  mind  recoils, 
and  which  with  other  instances  appears  to  justify  the  imputation  of 
perfidy,  amongst  the  traits  of  Rajpoot  character.  But  if  we  look 
deeply  into  it,  we  shall  find  reason  to  distinist  such  conclusion.  The 
Rajpoot  abhoi-s,  in  the  abstract,  both  perfidy  and  treason ;  but  the 
elements  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives  and  acts,  unfortunately  too 
often  prompt  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  principles  to  preservation  : 
but  this  proceeds  from  their  faulty  political  constitution;  it  is 
neither  inculcated  in  their  moral  code^  nor  congenial  to  their  moral 
habits. 

The  perpetual  struggle  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  sovereign, 
which  is  an  evil  inherent  in  all  feudal  associations,  was  greatly 
aggravated  in  Marwar,  as  well  as  in  M^war,  by  the  sacrifice  of  that 
corner-stone  even  of  constitutional  monarchy,  the  rights  of  primo- 
geniture. But  in  each  case  the  deviation  from  custom  was  a  volun- 
tary sacrifice  of  the  respective  heirs-apparent  to  the  caprices  of 
parental  dotage.  In  no  other  country  in  the  world  could  that 
article  of  the  Christian  decalogue,  *"  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
"  mother/'  be  better  illustrated  than  in  Rajpootana^  where,  if  we 
have  had  to  record  two  horrid  examples  of  deviation  from,  we  have 
also  exhibited  splendid  proofs  of,  filial  devotion,  in  Chonda  of  M^war, 
and  Champa  of  Marwar,  who  resigned  the  "  rods"  they  were  bom  to 
wield  ;  and  served,  when  they  should  have  swayed,  to  gratify  their 
fathers'  love  for  the  fruit  of  their  old  age.  These  are  instances  of 
self-denial  hardly  to  be  credited ;  from  such  disinterested  acts,  their 
successors  claimed  an  importance  which,  though  natural,  was  totally 
unforeseen,  and  which  the  extent  of  compensation  contributed  to 
foster.  They  asserted  the  right,  as  hereditarv  premiers  of  the  state, 
to  be  the  advisers,  or  rather  the  tutors,  of  tJieir  sovereigns,  more 
especially  in  non-age,  and  in  allusion  to  this  surrender  of  their  birth- 
right, arrogantly  applied  the  well-known  adage,  Pai  ca>  malik  myn 
ho,  Raj  ca  7>ialik  ooa,  '  He  is  sovereign  of  the  state,  but  I  am  the 
master  of  the  throne ;'  and  insisted  on  the  privilege  of  being  con- 
sulted on  every  gift  of  land,  and  putting  their  autograph  symbol  to 
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the  deed  or  grant*  These  pretensions  demanded  the  constant 
exertions  of  the  sovereign  to  resist  them ;  for  this  purpose,  he  excited 
the  rivaliy  of  the  less  powerful  membei's  of  the  federated  vassalage, 
and  thus  formed  a  kind  of  balance  of  power,  which  the  monarch,  if 
skilful,  could  always  turn  to  account  But  not  even  the  jealousies  thus 
introduced  would  have  so  depreciated  the  regal  influence  in  Marwar, 
nor  even  the  more  recent  adoption  of  a  son  of  the  crown  into  the 
powerful  fief  of  Pokuma,  had  not  the  parricidal  sons  of  Ajit  degraded 
the  throne  in  the  eyes  of  their  haughty  and  always  overreaching 
vassals,  who,  in  the  civil  strife  which  followed,  were  alternately  in 
favour  or  disgrace,  as  they  adhered  to  or  opposed  the  successful 
claimant  for  power.  To  this  foul  blot,  every  evil  which  has  since 
overtaken  this  high-minded  race  may  be  traced,  as  well  as  the  extir- 
pation of  that  principle  of  devoted  obedience  which,  in  the  anterior 
portion  of  these  annals,  has  been  so  signally  recorded.  To  this  hour 
it  has  perpetuated  dissensions  between  the  crown  and  the  oligarchy, 
leading  to  deposal  and  violence  to  the  princes,  or  sequestration, 
banishment,  and  death  to  the  nobles.  To  brealc  the  bonds  of  this 
tutelage,  Bam  Sing's  intemperance  lost  him  the  crown,  which  sat 
uneasy  on  the  head  of  his  successor,  who  had  no  other  mode  of 
escape  but  by  the  severitj"  which  has  been  related.  But  though  it 
freed  him  for  a  time,  the  words  of  the  dying  chief  of  Pokuma  con- 
tinued to  rin^  in  his  ears ;  and  **  the  dagger  left  in  the  girdle  of  his 
'*  son"  disturbed  the  dreams  of  his  rest  throughout  a  long  life  of 
vicissitudes,  poisoning  the  source  of  enjoyment  until  death  itself 
was  a  relief 

The  nuncupatoiy  testament  of  the  Champawut  was  transmitted 
across  the  desert  to  his  son  at  Pokuma,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  trans- 
mission was  only  equalled  by  the  alacrity  of  Subbula,  who  at  the  head 
of  his  vassals  issued  forth  to  execute  the  vengeance  thus  bequeathed. 
First,  he  attempted  to  bum  and  pillage  the  mercantile  town  of  Pally ; 
— ^foiled  in  which,  he  proceeded  to  another  wealthy  city  of  the 
fisc,  Bilwarra  on  the  Looni ;  but  here  terminated  both  his  life  and 
his  revenge.  Ab  he  led  the  escalade,  he  received  two  balls,  which 
hurled  him  back  amongst  his  kinsmen,  and  his  ashes  next  morning 
blanched  the  sandy  bed  of  the  Looni. 

For  a  time,  the  feudal  interest  was  restrained,  anarchy  was  allayed, 
commerce  again  flourished,  and  general  prosperity  revived:  to 
use  the  words  of  the  chronicle,  "  toe  subject  enjoyed  tranquillity, 
"  and  the  tiger  and  the  lamb  drank  from  the  same  fountain."  Beejy 
Sing  took  the  best  means  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  his  chiefs,  by  find- 
ing them  occupation.  He  carried  his  arms  against  the  desultory 
hordes  of  the  desert,  the  Khosas  and  SihriLfe,  which  involved  him  in 
contests  with  the  nominal  sovereign  of  Sinde,  and  ended  in  the  con- 
quest of  Amerkote,  the  key  to  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  which  is 
now  the  most  remote  possession  of  Marwaj*.  He  also  curtailed  the 
territories  of  Jessulmer,  on  his  north-west  frontier.     But  more  im- 

♦  See  Vol.  I,  p.  686, 
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portant  than  all  was  the  addition  of  the  rich  province  of  Godwar> 
finom  the  Bana  of  Mewar.  This  tract,  which  nearly  equals  in  value 
the  whole  fiscal  domain  of  Moroo,  was  wrested  from  the  ancient 
princes  of  Mundoi'e^  prior  to  the  Rahtores,  and  had  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Seesodias  for  nearly  five  centuries,  when  eivU  dissen- 
sion made  the  Bana  place  it  for  security  under  the  protection  of 
Raja  Beejy  Sing ;  since  which  it  has  been  lost  to  M^war. 

Uarwar  had  enjoyed  several  years  of  peace,  when  the  rapid  strides 
made  by  the  Mahrattas  towards  universal  rapine,  if  not  conquest, 
compelled  the  Rajpoots  once  more  to  form  an  union  for  the  defence 
oftiieir  political  existence.  Fert^p  Sing,  a  prince  of  energy  and 
enterprize,  was  now  on  the  gadA  of  Amb^r.  In  S.  1843  (A.  D.  1787), 
he  sent  an  ambassador  to  Beejy  Sing,  proposing  a  league  against  the 
common  foe,  and  volunteering  to  lead  in  person  their  conjoined 
forces  aminst  them.  The  batfle  of  Tonga  ensued,  in  which  Bahtore 
valour  dione  forth  in  all  its  glory.  Despising  discipline,  they  charged 
through  the  dense  battalions  of  DeBoigne,  sabring  his  artillery-men 
at  their  guns,  and  compelling  'Sindia  to  abandon  not  only  the  field, 
but  all  his  conquests  for  a  time.*  Beejy  Sing,  by  this  victory, 
redeemed  the  castle  of  Ajm^r,  and  declared  his  tributary  alliance 
oqU  and  void  But  the  genius  of  Sindia,  and  the  talents  of  De 
Boigne,  soon  recovered  this  loss ;  and  in  four  years  the  Mahratta 
marched  with  a  force  such  as  Indian  warfare  was  stranger  to,  to 
redeem  that  day's  disgrace.  In  S.  1847  (A.  D.  1791),  the  murderous 
battles  of  Fatun  and  Mairta  took  place,  in  which  Bajpoot  courage 
was  heroically  but  fruitlessly  displayed  against  European  tactics 
and  unliooited  resources,  and  where  neither  intrigue  nor  treason  was 
wanting.  The  result  was  the  imposition  of  a  contribution  of  sixty 
lacs  of  rupees,  or  £600,000 ;  and  as  so  much  could  not  be  drained 
from  the  country,  goods  and  chattels  were  everywhere  distrained, 
and  hostages  given  for  the  balanca 

Ajm^r^  which  had  revolted  on  the  short-lived  triumph  of  Tonga, 
was  once  more  surrendered,  and  lost  for  ever  to  Marwar.  When 
invested  by  DeBoigne,  the  fiuthful  governor,  Dumraj,  placed  in  the 
dilemma  of  a  disgraceful  surrender,  or  *  disobedience  to  his  prince's 
summons,  swallowed  diamond-powder.  "  Tell  the  Baja,"  said  this 
faithful  servant,  *'  thus  only  could  I  testify  my  obedience ;  and  over 
"  my  dead  body  alone  could  a  Southron  enter  Ajmdr."f 

The  paramount  influence  which  the  morals  and  manners  of  a 
court  exert  upon  a  nation,  is  everywhere  admitted  In  constitu- 
tional governments,  there  is  a  barrier  even  to  court  influence  and  cor- 

*  See  Vol.  I,  p.  660,  for  the  details  of  this  battle. 

t  Dumraj  was  not  a  Rt^poot,  but  of  the  Singwi  tribe,  one  of  the  civil  officers  ; 
though  it  IS  a  curious  and  little-known  fact,  that  almost  all  the  mercantile 
tribes  of  Western  India  are  of  Rajpoot  origin,  and  sank  the  name  and  profession 
of  arms  when  they  became  proselytes  to  Jainum^  in  the  reign  of  Esga  Bheem 
Pramar.  The  Cheetore  inscription  (see  Vol.  I,  p.  740,  and  note  3),  records  the 
name  of  this  prince.  He  was  ancestor  of  Raja  Maun,  whose  date  S.  770,  (A.D. 
714),  allows  us  to  place  this  grand  conversion  prior  to  A.D.  650. 
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ruption,  in  the  vast  portion  of  wealth  and  worth  which  cannot  be 
engulphed  in  their  vortex.  But  in  these  petty  sovereignties,  no 
such  check  is  found,  and  the  tone  of  virtue  and  action  is  given  from 
the  throne.  The  laws  of  semi-barbarous  nations,  yrhich  admit  of 
licentious  concubinage,  has  ever  been  peculiar  to  orientals,  from  the 
days  of  the  wise  king  of  the  Jews  to  those  of  Beejy  Sing  of  Mar- 
war  ;  and  their  political  consequence  has  been  the  same,  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  rights  of  lawful  inheritance  to  the  heirs  of  illicit  affection 
The  last  years  of  the  king  of  Maroo  were  engrossed  by  sentimental 
folly  with  a  young  beauty  of  the  OawaZ  tribe,  on  whom  he  lavished 
all  the  honours  due. only  to  his  legitimate  queens.  Scandal  affirms 
that  she  frequently  returned  his  passion  in  a  manner  little  becoming 
royal  dignity,  driving  liim  fi*om  her  presence  with  the  basest  of  mis- 
siles— ^her  shoes.  As  the  effects  of  this  unworthy  attachment  com- 
pleted the  anarchy  of  Marwar,  and  as  its  consequences  on  deviat- 
ing from  the  established  rules  of  succession  have  entailed  a  per- 
petuity of  crime  and  civil  war,  under  which  this  unfortunate  state 
yet  writhes,  we  shall  be  minute,  even  to  dullness,  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  this  portion  of  their  annals,  to  enable  those  who  have  now 
to  arbitrate  these  differences  to  bring  back  a  current  of  uncontami- 
nated  blood  to  sway  the  destinies  of  this  still  noble  race. 

Haja  Ajlt  had  fourteen  sons : 


Abhye  Sing,     Bukht  Sing,         Anund  SiDg, 


Ram  Sing.        Beejy  Sing. 


adopted  mto  the 
Edur  house. 


Rasso, 
adopted  into 
Jabboa 
(in  Malwa). 


Devising, 

adopted  into 

Pokunia. 


Futt^h 
Sing,    died 

of  small- 
pox in- 

infancy. 


I 


I 


ZalimSing,      Sawunt 

by  a  Sing, 

princess  of 
M^vvar, 
the  right- 
ful heir  of   Soor  Sing. 
Beejy  Sing. 


ShereSing,  BhomSing, 


adopted 
Maun  Sing. 


Bheem 
Sing. 


Bhonkul 

Sing 
(Pretender) 


Gomin     Sirdar  Sing, 
Sing,         kiUed  by 
j  Bheem. 

I 

Maun  Sing, 


So  infatuated  was  Beejy  Sing  with  the  Pdabdni  concahme,  that  on 
losing  the  only  pledge  of  their  amours,  he  *  put  into  her  lap/  (adopted) 
his  own  legitimate  grandchild,  Maun  Sing.  To  legalize  this  adoption, 
the  chieftains  were  ordained  to  present  their  nuzzura  and  congratula- 
tions to  the  declared  heir  of  Marwar;  but  the  haughty  noblesse 
refused  '  to  acknowledge  the  son  of  a  slave'  as  their  lord,  and  the 
Raja  was  compelled  to  a  fresh  adoption  to  ensure  such  token  of 
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sanctioiL  Content  at  having  by  this  method  succeeded  in  her  wishes, 
the  Pdsbdni  sent  ojBT  young  Maun  to  the  castle  of  Jhalore ;  but 
fearing  lest  the  experience  of  Shere  Sing,  his  adopted  father,  might 
prove  a  hindrance  to  her  control,  he  was  recalled,  and  her  own  creatures 
left  to  guide  the  &ture  sovereign  of  Marwar.  The  dotage  of  Beejy 
Siog,  and  the  insolence  of  his  concubine,  produced  &esh  discord,  and 
the  clans  assembled  at  Malkasuni  to  concert  his  deposal. 

Recollecting  the  success  of  his  former  measures  to  recall  them  to 
their  duly,  Beejy  Sing  proceeded  to  their  camp ;  but  while  he  was 
negotiatii^,  and  as  he  supposed  successfully,  the  confederates  wrote 
to  the  chieftain  of  Bans,  whose  tour  of  duty  was  in  the  castle,  to 
descend  with  Bheem  Sing.  The  chief  acquainted  the  Pdshdni  that 
her  presence  was  required  at  the  camp  by  the  Raja,  and  that  a  guard 
of  honour  was  ready  to  attend  her.  She  was  thrown  off  her  guard, 
and  at  the  moment  she  entered  her  litter,  a  blow  from  an  unseen 
hand  ended  her  existence.  Her  effects  were  instantly  confiscated, 
and  the  chief  of  Bans  descended  with  Bheem,  whose  tents  were 
pitched  at  the  Nagore  barrier  of  the  city.  If,  instead  of  encamping 
there,  they  had  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the  confederates,  his  arrived 
and  the  dethronement  of  Beejy  Sing  would  have  been  simultaneous : 
but  the  Baja  received  the  intelligence  as  soon  as  the  chiefs.  Hastening 
hack,  he  obtained  the  person  of  the  young  aspirant,  to  whom,  to 
reconcile  him  to  his  disappointment,  he  gave  in  appanage  the  districts 
of  Sojut  and  Sewanoh,  and  sent  him  off  to  the  latter  strong-hold ; 
while  to  restrain  the  resentment  of  his  eldest  son,  ZaJim  Sing,  whose 
birth-right  he  had  so  unworthily  sacrificed,  he  enfeoffed  mm  with 
the  rich  district  of  Godwar,  giving  him  private  orders  to  attack  his 
brother  Bheem,  who,  though  apprised  of  the  design  in  time  to  make 
head  against  hds  uncle,  was  yet  defeated  and  compelled  to  fly.  He 
foond  refiige  at  Fokuma,  whence  he  went  to  Jessxilmer. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conflict,  his  dominions  curtailed,  his  chiefs  in 
rebellion,  his  sons  and  grandsons  mutually  opposed  to  each  other, 
and  the  only  object  which  attached  him  to  life  thus  violently  torn 
from  him,  Beejy  Sing  died,  in  the  month.  Asar  S.  1850,  altera  reign 
of  thirty-one  years. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Raja  Bheem  seizes  upon  the  gadL — Diacomfitfure  of  his  competitor,  ZcUimSing.— 
Bheem  destroys  all  the  other  claimants  to  succession,  excepting  Maun  Sing.— 
Blockaded  in  Jhalore, — Sallies  from  the  garrison  for  supplies. — Prmee  Maim 
heads  one  of  ihem, — InOars  the  risk  of  capture, — Is  preserved  by  the  Ahorf 
chitf. — Ec^a  Bheem  offends  his  nobles.— They  abandon  Marwar. — The  fief  of 
NeemoQ  attacked. — Jhalore  reduced  to  the  point  of  surrender. — Sudden  and 
critical  death  of  Raja  Bheem. — Its  probable  cause.— The  Vedyas,  or  *  cunning- 
men,*  who  surround  the  prince. — Accession  of  Raja  Maun. — Rebellion  of 
SowaS  Sing  of  Pohum. — Conspiracy  of  Champasuni. — Declaration  of  the 
pregnancy  of  a  queen  of  Raja  Bheem. — Convention  with  Raja  Maun— 
Posthumous  births. — Their  evil  consequences  in  Rajwarra. — A  child  bom,— 
Sent  off  by  stealth  to  Pohim,  and  its  birth  kept  a  secret, — Named  Dhanhul,— 
Rcja  Maun  evinces  indiscreet  partialities. — Alienates  the  Champavmts.— 
Birth  of  the  posthumous  son  of  Raja  Bheem,  promulgated. — The  chirfs  call  on 
Raja  Maun  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  convention, — The  wjother  disclaims  the 
chUd, — The  Pokum  chi^  sends  the  infant  DhonhUto  the  sanctuary  qfAbhye 
Sing  of  Kh)etA. — SouKbe  opens  Ms  underplot, — Embroils  Raja  Maun  with  the 
courts  of  Amber  and  Mewar. — lie  carries  the  Pretender  Dhonkul  toJeipocr.— 
Acknowledged  and  proclaimed  as  Raja  ofMarwar, — The  majority  of  the  chiefs 
support  the  Pretender, — The  Bikaner  prin^x  espouses  his  cause, — Armies  ccUled 
in  the  field, — Baseness  of  Holcar,  who  deserts  Rqja  Maun, — The  armies 
approach, — Raja  MawrCs  chiefs  abandon  him, — He  attempts  suicide, — Is 
persuaded  to  fly. — He  gains  Jodpoor, — Prepares  for  d^enoe, — Becomes  sus- 
pidotts  of  all  his  kin, — Refuses  them  the  honour  ofd^ending  the  castle. — They 
join  the  atlies,  who  invest  Jodpoor, — The  city  taken  and  plundered. — Distress  of 
the  besiegers. — Meer  Khan's  conduct  causes  a  division, — His  flight  from 
Marwar. — Pursued  by  the  Jeipoor  .  commander. — Battle, — Jeipoor  force 
destroyed,  and  the  city  invested. — Dismay  of  the  Raja. — Breaks  up  the  siege  of 
Jodpoor.— Pays  £200,000  for  a  safe  passage  to  Jeipoor. — The  spoils  of  Jodpoor 
intercepted  by  the  Rahtores,  and  wrested  from  the  Cutehwahas. — Meer  Khan 
formally  accepts  service  with  Rqja  Maun,  and  repairs  to  Jodpoor  with  the 
four  Rahtore  chiefs. 

The  intelligence  of  Beejy  Sing's  death  was  conveyed  by  express  to 
his  grandson  Bheem,  at  Jessulmer.  In  "  twenty-two  hours"  he  was 
at  Jodpoor,  and  ascending  directly  to  the  citadel,  seated  himself  upon 
the  gadit  while  his  rival,  Zalim  Sing,  the  rightful  heir,  little 
expecting  this  celerity,  was  encamped  at  the  MaiH^a  gate,  awaiting 
the  "  lucky  hour"  to  take  possession.  That  hour  never  arrived ;  and 
the  first  intelligence  bf  Bheem  bein^  on  "  the  cushion  of  Joda»"  was 
conveyed  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  nakarraa  of  his  rival  on  his 
retreat  from  the  city,  who  was  puraued  to  Bhilara,  attacked,  defeated, 
and  forced  to  seek  shelter  at  Oodipoor,  where,  with  an  ample 
domain  from  the  Rana,  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  literary 
pursuits.     He  died  in  the  prime  of  life  :  attempting  to  open  a  vein 
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with  his  own  hand,  he  cut  an  artery  and  bled  to  death.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  personal  and  mental  qualifications ;  a  gallant  soldier, 
and  no  mean  poet.* 

Thus  &r  successful,  Raja  Bheem  determined  to  dismiss  ''com- 
*'  punctious  visitings,"  and  be  a  king  de  facto  if  not  dejure.  Death 
had  carried  off  three  of  his  uncles,  as  well  as  his  father,  previous  to 
this  event ;  but  there  were  still  two  others,  Shere  Sing,  his  adopted 
&ther,  and  Sirdar  Sing,  who  stood  in  his  way :  the  last  was  put  to 
death ;  the  former  had  his  eyes  put  out ;  and,  soon  after,  the  unfortu- 
nate prince  released  himself  from  life  by  dashing  out  his  brains. 
Soor  Sing,  the  favourite  of  all  Beejy  Sing's  descendants,  remained. 
His  superior  claims  were  fatal  to  him  and  his  life  fell  a  sacrifice  with 
the  others. 

A  single  claimant  alone  remained  of  all  the  blood  royal  of  Maroo 
to  disturb  the  repose  of  Bheem.  This  was  young  Maun,  the  adopted 
son  of  the  concubine,  placed  beyond  his  reach  within  the  walls  of 
Jhalore.  .  Could  Bheem  s  dagger  have  reached  him,  he  would  have 
stood  alone,  the  last  surviving  scion  of  the  parricide, 

"  With  none  to  bless  him, 

"  None  whom  he  could  bless :" 

an  instrument,  in  the  hand  of  divine  power,  to  rid  the  land  of  an 
accarsed  stock.  Then  the  issue  of  Abhye  Sing  would  have  utterly 
perished,  and  their  ashes  might  have  been  given  to  the  winds,  and  no 
memorial  of  them  left.  Edur  must  then  have  supplied  an  heir,-t-  and 
the  doubtful  pretensions  of  Dhonkul,^:  the  posthumous  and  reputed 

*My  own  venerable  tutor,  Yati  Gyanchandra^  who  was  with  me  for  ten 
years,  said  he  owed  all  his  knowledge,  especially  his  skill  in  reciting  poetry  (in 
which  he  surpassed  all  the  bards  at  Oodipoor),  to  Zalim  Sing. 

t  Amon^t  the  numerous  autograph  corre^ondence  of  the  princes  of  Eaj- 
pootana  with  the  princes  of  M6war,  of  which  I  had  the  free  use,  I  selected  one 
letter  of  S.  1784,  A.D.  1728,  written  coniointly  by  Jey  Sing  of  Amb^r  and 
Abhye  Sing  of  Jodpoor,  regarding  Edur,  and  which  is  so  curious,  that  I  give  a 
verbaiim  translation  in  the  Appendix  (No.  I).  I  little  thought  at  the  time  how 
CDmpletely  it  would  prove  Abhye  Sing's  determination  to  cut  off  aJl  but  his 
own  pamcidal  issue  from  the  succession.  An  inspection  of  the  genealogy 
(p.  118),  will  shew  that  Anund  Sing  of  Edur,  who  was  not  to  be  idlowed  **  to 
''  escape  alive,"  was  his  younger  brother,  adopted  into  that  house, 

t  Dhonkul  Sing,  the  posthumous  issue  of  £heem,  the  last  of  the  parricidal 
line,  whether  real  or  suppositious,  must  be  set  aside,  and  the  pure  current  of 
Hahtore  blood,  derived  from  S^6ji,  Joda,  Jeswunt,  and  Ajit,  be  brought  from 
Edur,  and  installed  on  "  the  gadf  of  Joda."  This  course  of  proceeding  would 
meet  universal  approbation,  with  the  exception  of  some  selfisn  miscreants  about 
the  person  of  this  pretended  son  of  Bheem,  or  the  chieftain  of  Pokum,  in 
furtherance  of  his  and  his  grandfather^s  yet  unavenged  feud.  A  sketch  of  the 
events,  drawn  from  their  owu  chronicles,  and  accompanied  by  reflections, 
exposing  the  miseries  springing  from  an  act  of  turpitude,  would  come  home  to 
all,  and  they  would  shower  blessings  on  the  power  which,  while  it  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  protector,  destroyed  the  germ  of  internal  dissension,  and  gave  them 
a  prince  of  their  own  pure  blood,  whom  all  parties  could  honour  and  obey. 
If  a  doubt  remained  of  the  probable  unanimity  of  such  policy,  let  it  be  previ- 
ously submitted  to  a  mmcndet,  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  land,  viz,,  of 
M6war,  Arab^r,  Kotan,  Boondi,  Jessulm6r,  &c.,  leaving  out  whichever  may  be 
influenced  by  marriage  connexions  with  Dhonkul  Sing. 

16 
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son  of  the  wholesale  assassin  Bheem,  to  sit  upon  the  gadi  of  Ajit, 
would  never  have  been  brought  forward  to  excite  another  murderous 
contest  amongst  the  sons  of  Joda. 

Having  sacrificed  all  those  within  his  reach  who  stood  between 
him  and  the  throne,  Bheem  tried  to  secure  the  last  sole  claimant  in 
Jhalore.  But  the  si^e  of  such  a  strong-hold  with  his  feudal  levies, 
or  loose  meroenaiy  bands,  was  a  tedious  operation,  and  soon 
became  an  imperfect  blockade,  through  which  young  Maun  not 
unfrequently  broke,  and  bv  simal  mrmed  a  junction  with  his 
adherents,  and  plundered  the  nscal  lands  for  support  One  of 
these  excursions,  however,  an  attempt  to  plunder  Palli,  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  him ;  they  were  attacked  on  their  return,  and  young 
Maun,  whose  secluded  education  had  confined  him  more  to  mental 
than  to  personal  accomplishments,  was  unhorsed,  and  would  have 
been  captured,  but  for  the  prowess  of  the  chief  of  Ahore,  who  took 
him  up  behind  him  and  bore  him  ojBT  in  safety.  Nothing  but  the 
turbulence  of  the  chiefs  who  supported  Raja  Bheem  saved  young 
Maun's  life.  A  disputed  succession  has  always  produced  an  odious 
faction ;  and  Bheem,  who  was  not  disposed  to  bend  to  this  oligarchy, 
appears  to  have  had  all  the  imprudence  of  the  dethroned  Ram  Sing : 
he  threatened  those  entrusted  with  the  siege  to  give  them  "  oxen  to 
"  ride  instead  of  horses."  The  chiefs  fired  at  the  insult,  and  retired 
to  Ganorah,  the  principal  fief  in  Godwar ;  but,  disgusted  with  both 
parties,  instead  of  obeying  the  invitation  of  young  Maun,  they 
abandoned  their  counti^  altogether,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  the 
neighbouring  states.  Many  fiefs  were  sequestrated,  and  Neemaj,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Oodawuts,  was  attacked,  and  after  a  twelvemonths' 
defence,  taken ;  its  battlements  were  ignominiously  destroyed,  and 
the  victors,  chiefly  foreign  mercenaries,  reinforced  the  blockade  of 
Jhalore. 

With  the  exile  of  his  partisans  and  daily  diminishing  resourocsi 
when  the  lower  town  was  taken,  there  appeared  no  hope  for  young 
Maun.  A  small  supply  of  miUet-flour  was  all  the  provision  left  to 
his  half-famished  garrison,  whose  surrender  was  now  calculated  upon, 
when  an  invitation  came  from  the  hostile  commander  for  Maun  to 
repair  to  his  camp,  and  adding  '*  he  was  now  the  master ;  it  was  his 
«  duty  to  serve."  On  that  day  (the  2d  Kartik  S.  1860,  Dec.  1804), 
after  eleven  years  of  defence,  his  means  exhausted,  his  friends  banished, 
and  death  from  starvation  or  the  sword  inevitable,  intelligence  came 
of  Raja  Bheem's  demise !  This  event,  as  imlooked-for  as  it  was 
welcome,  could  scarcely  at  first  be  credited ;  and  the  tender  of  the 
homage  of  the  commander  to  Maun  as  his  sovereign,  though  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  from  the  prime  minister  Induraj,  was  disregarded 
till  the  ffA/rH,  Deonatli  returned  from  the  camp  witii  confirmation  of 
the  happy  news,  that ''  not  a  moustache  was  to  be  seen  in  the  camp."* 
Thither  the  prince  repaired,  and  was  hailed  as  the  head  of  the 
Rahtores. 

*  This  mark  of  mourning  is  common  to  all  India.    Where  this  evidence  of 
manhood  is  not  yet  visible,  the  hair  is  cut  oflf  j  often  both. 
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It  ifi  said  Hiat  the  successor  of  the  gii,Tii,  Atmaram,  "  who  carried 
all  the  troubles  of  Beejy  Sing  with  him  to  heaven/'  had  predicted 
of  young  Maun  Sing,  when  at  the  very  zero  of  adversity,  that  "  his 
"  fortunes  would  ascend"  What  were  the  means  whereby  the 
ghostly  comforter  of  Baja  Bheem  influenced  his  political  barometer, 
we  know  not ;  but  prophetic  gH/iiia,  bards,  astrologers,  physicians, 
and  all  the  VSdyds  or  '  cunning-men,'*  who  beset  the  persons  of 
princes,  prove  dan^rous  companions  when,  in  addition  to  the  ofBce 
of  compounders  of  druffs  and  expounders  of  dreams,  they  are  invested 
with  the  power  of  realizing  their  own  prognostications. 

On  the  5th  of  Megsir,  1860  (A.D.  1804),  Baja  Maun,  released  from 
his  perils,  succeeded  to  the  honours  and  the  feuds  of  Beejy  Sing.  He 
had  occupied  the  '  cushion  of  Maroo'  but  a  very  short  period,  when 
the  Fokurna  chief  "  took  offence,"  and  put  himself  in  hostility  to  his 
sovereign.  The  name  of  this  proud  vassal,  the  first  in  power  though 
only  of  secondaiy  rank  amongst  the  Champawuts,  was  Sowa^  Sing, 
with  whom  now  rewdned  *'  we  sheath  of  the  dagger  which  held  the 
"  fortunes  of  Maroo."  If  the  fulfilment  of  vengeance  be  a  virtue, 
Sowae  was  the  most  virtuous  son  on  eartL  The  dagger  of  Ddvi 
Sing,  bequeathed  to  Subbula,  was  no  imaginary  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  his  grandson  Sowad,  who  held  it  suspended  over  the  head  of  Baja 
Maun  from  his  enthronement  to  his  death-hour.  Soon  after  Baja 
Maun's  accession,  Sowae  retired  with  his  partizans  to  Champasuni,  a 
spot  about  five  miles  from  the  capital,  where  the  conspiracy  w^ 
prepared.  He  told  the  dliiefe  that  the  wife  of  Baja  Bheem  was 
pr^nant,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  sign  a  declaration,  that  if  a  son 
was  bom,  he  should  be  installed  on  the  gadi  of  Joda.  They  returned 
m  a  body  to  the  capital,  took  the  pregnant  queen  from  the  casile, 
aad  pla<^  her  in  a  palace  in  the  city,  under  their  own  protection. 
Moreover,  they  held  a  council,  at  whidi  the  Baja  was  present,  who 
agreed  to  recognize  the  in&ut,  if  a  male,  as  the  heir-apparent  of 
Maroo,  and  to  enfeoff  him  in  the  appanage  of  Nagore  and  Sewanoh ; 
and  that  if  a  female,  she  should  be  betrothed  to  a  prince  of  Dhoondar. 

Posthumous  births  are  never-failing  germs  of  discord  in  these 
states ;  and  the  issue  is  inevitably  branded  by  one  party  with  the 
title  of  '  suppositious.*  It  is  likewise  a  common  saying,  almost 
amounting  to  a  proverb,  that  a  male  child  is  the  uniform  result  of 
such  a  position.  In  due  course,  a  male  infant  was  bom ;  but,  alarmed 
for  its  safety,  the  mother  concealed  both  its  birth  and  sex,  and 
placing  it  in  a  basket,  conveyed  it  by  a  faithful  servant  from  the  city, 
whence  it  soon  reached  Sowae  Sine  at  Pokum.  He  bestowed  upon 
it  the  inauspicious  name  of '  Dhonkul,'  that  is,  one  bom  to  tumult 
and  strife.  It  is  said  that,  during  two  years  he  kept  the  birth  a 
profound  secret,  and  it  is  even  added,  that  it  might  have  remained 
so,  had  Baja  Maun  forgot  the  history  of  the  past,  and  dispensed 
even-handed  justice.     Wanting,  however,  the  magnanimity  of  the 

*  V^va,  or  '  science :'  the  term  is  also  used  to  denote  cunning,  magic,  or 
knowledge  of  whatever  kind. 
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Fourth  Henry  of  France,  who  scorned  "  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  the 
"  Prince  of  Navarre,"  he  reserved  his  favours  and  confidence  for  those 
who  supported  him  in  Jhalore,  whilst  he  evinced  his  dislike  to 
others  who,  in  obedience  to  their  sovereign,  served  against  him.  Of 
these  adherents,  only  two  cbiefis  of  note  were  of  his  kin  and  clan ; 
the  others  were  Bhatti  Rajpoots,  and  a  body  of  those  religious  mili- 
tants called  Bishenswamis,  under  their  Mehunt,  or  leader,  Eaimdas.* 

At  the  expiration  of  two  years,  Sowa^  communicated  the  event  to 
the  chiefs  of  his  party,  who  called  upon  Baja  Maun  te  redeem 
his  promise  and  issue  the  grant  for  Nagore  and  Sewanoh.  He  pro- 
mised compliance  if,  upon  investigation,  the  infant  proved  to  be  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  his  predecessor.  Personal  fear  overcame 
maternal  affection,  and  the  queen,  who  remained  at  Jodpoor,  dis- 
claimed the  child.  Her  reply  being  communicated  to  tne  chiefs, 
it  was  for  a  time  conclusive,  and  the  subject  ceased  to  interest 
them,  the  more  especially  as  her  concealed  accouchement  had  never 
been  properly  accounted  for.  • 

Though  Sowa^,  with  his  party,  apparently  acquiesced,  his  determi- 
nation was  taken ;  but  instead  of  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms,  he 
adopted  a  deeper  scheme  of  policy,  the  effects  of  which  he  could  not 
have  contemplated,  and  which  involved  his  own  destruction,  and  with 
it  the  independence  of  his  country,  which  was  transferred  to  strangers, 
their  very  antipodes  in  manners,  religion,  and  every  moral  quiuity. 
His  first  act  was  to  procure  a  more  powerful  protection  than  Pokuru 
afforded ;  and  under  the  guarantee  of  Chutter  Sing  Bhatti,  he  was 
sent  to  the  aima  (sanctuary)  of  Abhye  Sing  of  KhetrLf  Having 
80  far  succeeded,  he  contrived  an  underplot,  in  which  his  genius  for 
intrigue  appears  not  below  his  reputation  as  a  soldier. 

The  late  prince  Bheem  had  made  ovei'tures  to  the  Rana  of  M^war 
for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  but  he  died  before  the  preliminaries 
were  adjusted.  This  simple  circumstance  was  deemed  sufficient  by 
the  Champawut  for  the  m:ound-work  of  his  plot.  He  contrived  to 
induce  the  voluptuous  Juggut  Sing,  the  prince  of  Jeipoor,  to  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  Raja  Bheem,  and  to  propose  for  the  fair  hand 
of  Eishna.  This  being  accomplished,  and  nuptial  presents,  under  a 
guard  of  four  thousand  men,  being  despatehed  to  Oodipoor,  Sowa^ 
intimated  to  Baja  Maun  that  he  would  be  eternally  disgraced  if  he 
allowed  the  prince  of  Ambdr  to  garry  off  "  the  betrothed  ;*'  that  "  it 
*'  was  to  the  throne  of  Maroo,  not  its  occupant,  she  was  promised." 
The  bait  was  greedily  swallowed,  and  the  summons  for  the  kh^  (or 

*  They  follow  the  doctrines  of  Vishnii  (Bishen).  They  are  termed  ^foji^,  as 
well  as  uie  more  numerous  class  of  church  militants,  devoted  to  Siva.  Both 
are  c^libcUaires,  asgos^  imports,  from  mastery  (s^)  over  the  sense  (ff6).  They 
occasionally  come  in  contact,  when  their  sectarian  j^rinciples  end  in  furious 
combats.  At  the  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage,  Heridwar  (Hurdwar),  on  the 
Qanges,  we  are  obliged  to  nave  soldiers  to  keep  the  peace,  since  a  battle 
occurred,  in  which  they  fought  almost  to  extirpation,  about  twenty  years  ago. 
They  are  the  Templars  of  luoastlian. 

t  One  of  the  pnncipal  chiefs  of  the  Shekhawut  confederation. 
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levy  en  masse)  of  the  Rahtores  was  immediately  proclaimed.  Maun 
instantly  assembled  three  thousand  horse,  and  joining  to  them  the 
mercenary  bands  of  Heera  Sing,  then  on  the  frontier  of  Mewar,  he 
intercepted  the  nuptial  gifts  of  Amb^r.  Indignant  at  this  outrage, 
Juggut  Sing  took  to  arms,  and  the  muster-book  was  declared  open 
to  all  who  would  serve  in  the  war  which  was  formally  declared 
against  Maroo. 

Having  thus  opened  the  drama,  Sowa^  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
repaired  to  Khetri,  whence  he  conveyed  the  Pretender,  Dhonkul,  to 
the  court  of  Juggut  Sing  at  Jeipoor.  Here  his  legitimacy  was 
established  by  being  admitted  '  to  eat  from  the  same  platter'  with 
its  prince ;  and  his  claims,  as  the  heir  of  Marwar,  were  publicly 
acknowledged  and  advocated,  by  his  '  placing  him  in  the  lap  of  his 
aant,'  one  of  the  wives  of  the  deceased  Raja  Bheem.  His  cause 
thus  espoused,  and  being  declared  the  nephew  of  Amb^r,  the  nobles 
of  Marwar,  who  deemed  the  claims  of  the  Pretender  superior  to 
those  of  Raja  Maun,  speedily  collected  around  his  standard. 
Amongst  these  was  the  prince  of  Bikan^r,  whose  example  (he  being 
the  most  powerful  of  the  independents  of  this  house)  at  once 
sanctioned  the  justice  of  DhonKul's  cause,  and  left  that  of  Raja 
Maun  almost  without  support.  Nevertheless,  with  the  heredi- 
taiy  valour  of  his  race,  he  advanced  to  the  firontiers  to  meet  his 
foes,  whose  numbers,  led  by  the  Jeipoor  prince  and  the  Pretender, 
exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  men !  This  contest,  the  ostensible 
object  of  which  was  the  princess  of  M^war,  like  the  ciiisades  of 
ancient  chivalry,  brought  allies  &om  the  most  remote  parts  of  India. 
Even  the  cautious  Mahratta  felt  an  unusual  impulse  in  this  rivalry, 
beyond  the  stimulants  of  pay  and  plunder  which  ordinarily  rouse 
him,  and  corps  after  corps  left  their  hordes  to  support  either  cause. 
The  weightier  purse  of  Jeipoor  was  the  best  argument  for  the  justice 
of  his  cause  and  that  of  the  Pretender ;  while  Raja  Maun  had  only 
the  gratitude  of  Holcar  to  reckon  upon  for  aid,  to  whose  wife  and 
famfly  he  had  given  sanctuary  when  pursued  by  Lord  Lake  to  the 
Attoc.  But  here  Sowa^  again  foiled  him ;  and  the  Mahratta,  then 
only  eighteen  miles  &om  ll&un,  and  who  had  promised  to  join  him 
next  day,  made  a  sudden  movement  to  the  south.  A  bribe  of 
£100,000,  in  bills  upon  Eotaii,  to  be  paid  on  Holcar's  reaching  that 
city,  effected  this  desertion ;  which  being  secured,  Juggut  Sing  and 
the  Pretender  advanced  to  overwhelm  their  antagonist,  who  was 
posted  at  Oeengoll  As  the  armies  approached  each  other,  Raja 
Maun's  chiefs  rode  up  to  salute  him,  preparatory,  as  he  thought,  to 
head  their  clans  for  tne  combat;  but  it  was  their  farewell  obeisance. 
The  cannonade  opened,  they  rsJlied  under  the  standard  of  the  Pre- 
tender, and  on  Sowae  advancing  on  the  right  of  the  allied  line,  so 
^tire  was  the  defection,  that  even  the  Mcortea  clan,  whose  virtue 
and  boast  it  is  ''to  adhere  to  the  throne,  whoever  is  the  occupant/' 
deserted,  with  the  Champawuts,  Jaitawuts,  and  minor  chiefs.  Four 
chieftains  alone  abided  the  evil  hour  of  Raja  Maun,  namely,  Eoo- 
chamun,  Ahore,  Jhalore,  and  Neemaj ;  and  with  their  quotas  alone. 
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and  the  auxiliary  bands  of  Boondl,  he  would  have  rushed  into  the 
battle.  Hindered  from  this,  he  attempted  his  own  life :  but  the 
design  was  frustrated  by  Seonath  of  Koochamun,  who  dismounted 
hhn  from  his  elephant,  and  advised  his  trusting  to  the  fleetness  of 
his  steed,  while  they  covered  his  flight.  The  Raja  remarked,  he 
was  the  first  of  his  race  who  ever  disgraced  the  name  of  Rahtore  by 
showing  his  back  to  a  Clutch waha  The  position  he  had  taken  that 
morning  was  favourable  to  retreat,  being  a  mile  in  advance  of  the 
pass  of  rarbutsir :  this  was  speedily  gained,  and  nobly  defended  by 
the  battalions  of  Boondf ,  and  those  of  HundaU  Ehan,  in  the  pay  of 
Raja  Maun,  which  retarded  the  pursuit,  headed  by  the  Rao  of 
Ooniara.  Raja  Maun  reached  Mairta  in  safety;  but  deeming  it 
incapable  of  long  resistance,  he  continued  his  flight  by  Peepar  to  the 
capital,  which  he  reached  with  a  slender  retinue,  including  the  four 
chiefs,  who  still  shared  his  fortunes.  The  camp  of  Raja  Maun  was 
pillaged.  Eighteen  guns  were  taken  by  Balla  Rao  Inglia,  one  of 
Sindia's  commanders,  and  the  lighter  effects,  the  tents,  elephants,  and 
baggage,  were  captured  by  Meer  Khan ;  while  Parbutsir,  and  the 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  plundered. 

Thus  far,  the  scheme  of  Sowa^  and  the  Pretender  advanced  with 
rapid  succesa  When  the  allied  army  reached  Mairta,  the  prince  of 
Jeipoor,  whose  object  was  the  princess  of  M^war,  proposed  to  Sowae 
to  follow  up  their  good  fortune,  while  he  repaired  to  Oodipoor,  and 
Bolenmized  the  nuptials.  But  even  in  the  midst  of  his  revenge, 
Sowa^  could  distinguish  "  between  the  cause  of  Maun  Sing  and  the 
"  gadi  of  Marwar ;"  and  to  promote  the  success  of  Jeipoor,  though 
he  had  originated  the  scheme  to  serve  his  own  views,  was  no  paxt 
of  his  plan.  He  was  only  helped  out  of  this  dilemma  by  another, 
which  he  could  not  anticipate.  Not  dreaming  that  Raja  Maun 
would  hold  out  in  the  capital,  which  had  no  means  of  defence,  but 
supposing  he  would  fly  to  Jhalore,  and  leave  Jodpoor  to  its  &te  and 
to  the  Pretender,  Sowa^,  desirous  to  avoid  the  further  advance  of 
the  allies  into  the  country,  halted  the  army  for  three  days  at  Mairta 
His  foresight  was  correct:  the  Raja  had  reached  BirsOpoor  in  AiIl 
flight  to  <niaIore,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Gaenmul  Singwi,  a  civil 
officer  in  Us  train,  he  changed  his  intention.  "  There,  said  the 
Singwi  "  lays  Jodpoor  only  nine  coss  to  the  right,  while  Jhalore  is 
sixteen  further ;  it  is  as  easy  to  gain  the  one  as  the  other,  and  if 
you  cannot  hold  out  in  the  capital,  what  chance  have  you  else- 
where ?  while  you  defend  your  throne  your  cause  is  not  lost" 
Raja  Maun  followed  the  advice,  reached  Jodpoor  in  a  few  hours,  and 
prepared  for  his  defence.  This  unexpected  change,  and  the  halt  of 
the  allied  army,  which  permitted  the  dispersed  bands  to  gain  the 
capital,  defeated  the  schemes  of  Sowad 

With  a  body  of  three  thousand  men,  selected  from  Hundall 
Khan's  brigade,  the  corps  of  Bishenswamis,  under  Eaimdas, 
and  one  thousand  foreign  Rajpoots,  consisting  of  Chohans,  Bhattis, 
and  Eendos  (the  ancient  lords  of  Mundore),  Raja  Maun  formed 
a  garrison  of  five  tiiiousand  men,  on    whom  he  could   depend. 


€( 
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So  ample  did  he  deem  this  number,  that  he  despatched  strong 
garrisons  from  Hundall's  brigade,  with  some  Deora  Bajpoots,  to 
garrison  Jhalore,  and  preserve  the  distant  castle  of  Amerkote  from 
surprise  by  the  Sindies.  Having  thus  provided  against  the  storm, 
he  fearlessly  awaited  the  result  But  so  alienated  was  his  mind 
from  his  kindred,  that  he  would  not  even  admit  to  the  honour  of 
defending  his  throne  the  four  faithful  chieftains  who,  in  the  general 
desertion,  had  abided  by  his  fortunea  To  all  their  entreaties  to  be 
received  into  the  castle,  that ''  they  might  defend  the  kangraa  (battle- 
"ments)  of  Joda,"  he  replied,  they  might  defend  the  city  if  they 
pleased  ;  and  disgusted  with  such  a  return  for  their  fidelity,  they 
increased  the  train  of  his  opponents,  who  soon  encompassed  Jodpoor. 

The  town,  little  capable  of  defence,  was  taken  and  given  up  to 
unlicensed  plunder ;  and  with  the  exception  of  Filodi,  which  was 
gallantly  defended  for  three  months,  and  given  to  Bikan^r  as  the 
reward  of  its  alliance,  the  dn  of  the  Pretender  was  proclaimed 
throughout  Marwar,  and  his  allies  only  awaited  the  fall  of  the 
capitiil,  which  appeared  inevitable,  to  proclaim  him  king.  But  a 
circumstance  occuiTed,  which,  awakening  the  patriotism  of  the 
Rahtores,  thwarted  these  fair  prospects,  relieved  Raja  Maun  from  his 
peril,  and  involved  his  adversaries  in  the  net  of  destruction  which 
they  had  woven  for  him. 

The  siege  had  lasted  five  months  without  any  diminution  of  the 
&rdour  of  me  defenders ;  and  although  the  defences  of  the  north-east 
angle  were  destroyed,  the  besiegers,  having  a  perpendicular  rock  of 
eighty  feet  to  ascend  before  they  could  get  to  the  breach,  were  not 
nearer  their  object,  and,  in  fact,  without  shells,  the  castle  of  Joda 
vould  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn.  The  numerous  and  motley  force  under 
the  banners  of  Jeipoor  and  the  Pretender,  became  clamorous  for  pay  ; 
the  forage  was  exhausted,  and  the  partizan  horse  were  obliged  to 
bivouac  in  the  distant  districts  to  the  south.  Availing  himself  of 
their  separation  from  the  main  body,  Ameer  Ehan,  an  apt  pupil  of 
the  Mahratta  school,  began  to  raise  contributions  on  the  fiscal  lands, 
^d  Palli,  Peepar,  Bhihira,  with  many  othei*s,  were  compelled  to 
^kcoede  to  his  demands.  The  estates  of  the  nobles  who  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Pretender,  fared  no  better,  and  they  complamed  to  the 
Xerxes  of  this  host  of  the  conduct  of  this  unprincipled  commander. 

The  protracted  defence  having  emptied  the  treasury  of  Amb^,the 
arch-intriguer  of  Pokum  was  called  upon  to  contribute  towards  satis- 
fyiog  the  clamour  of  the  troops.  Having  exhausted  the  means  of 
bis  own  party,  he  applied  to  the  four  chieftains  who  had  been 
induced  to  join  the  cause  of  the  Pretender  by  the  suspicions  of  Baja 
Uaun,  to  advance  a  sum  of  money.  This  appeal  proved  a  test  of 
their  zeaL.  They  abandoned  the  Pretender,  and  proceeded  direct  to 
the  camp  of  Ameer  Khan.  It  required  no  powerful  rhetoric  to 
detach  him  from  the  cause  and  prevail  upon  him  to  advocate  that  of 
I^ia  Maun ;  nor  could  they  have  given  him  better  counsel  towards 
this  end^  than  the  proposal  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
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country :  to  attack  and  plunder  Jeipoor,  now  left  unguaitled.  At 
this  critical  moment,  the  Jeipoor  prince,  in  consequence  of  the 
representation  of  the  Marwar  chiefs,  had  directed  his  commander-in- 
chief,  Seolall,  to  chastise  Meer  Khan  for  his  lawless  conduct.  Seolall 
put  a  stop  to  their  deliberations,  attacked  and  dix>ve  them  across  the 
Looni,  surprised  them  at  Govingurh,  again  in  a  night  attack  at 
Hursoori,  and  pursued  the  Khan  to  Phaggi,  at  the  very  frontier  of 
Jeipoor.  Astonished  at  his  own  success,  and  little  aware  that  the 
chase  was  in  the  direction  projected  by  his  enemy,  Seolall  deemed  he 
had  accomplished  his  ordei-s  in  driving  him  out  of  Marwar ;  halted, 
and  leaving  bis  camp,  repaired  to  Jeipoor  to  partake  of  its  festivities. 
The  Khan,  who  with  his  allies  had  reached  reeploo  neai-  Tonk,  no 
sooner  heard  of  this,  than  he  called  to  his  aid  the  heavy  brigades  of 
Mahomed  Shah  Khan  and  Raja  Buhader  (then  besieging  Iserdoh), 
and  availed  himself  of  the  imprudent  absence  of  his  foe  to  gain  over 
the  Hydrabad  Rdsdla,  a  legion  well-known  in  the  predatory  wars  of 
that  period.  Having  effected  this  object,  he  assailed  the  Jeipoor 
force,  which,  notwithstanding  this  defection  and  the  absence  of  its 
commander,  fought  with  great  valour,  the  battalions  of  Heera  Sing 
being  nearly  cut  to  pieces.  The  action  ended  in  the  entire  defeat  of 
the  Jeipooreans,  and  the  capture  of  their  camp,  guns,  and  equipage. 
Prompted  by  the  Rahtore  chieftains,  whose  valour  led  to  this  result, 
Meer  Khan  rapidly  followed  up  his  success,  and  Jeipoor  was  dis- 
mayed by  the  presence  of  the  victor  at  her  gates.  The  generalship 
of  the  Khan  was  the  salvation  of  Raja  Maun ;  it  dissolved  the 
confederacy,  and  fixed  the  doom  of  Sowa^,  its  projector. 

The  tempest  had  been  some  time  gathering ;  the  Rajas  of  Bfkandr 
and  Shapoora  had  already  withdrawn  from  the  confederacy  and 
marched  home,  when,  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  the  effeminate 
Cutchwaha,  who  had  in  the  outset  of  this  crusade  looked  to  a  full 
harvest  both  of  glory  and  of  love,  learned  that  his  army  was 
annihilated,  and  his  capital  invested  by  the  Khan  and  a  handful  of 
Rahtores.  Duped  by  the  representations  of  Sowa6,  Ra^  Chund, 
D4wdn  or  prime  minister  of  Jeipoor,  concealed  for  some  days  these 
disasters  fi'om  his  sovereign,  who  received  the  intelligence  by  a 
special  messenger  sent  by  the  queen-mother.  Enraged,  perplexed,  and 
alaiinedforhispersoualsafety,ne  broke  up  the  siege,  and  sending  on  in 
advance  the  spoils  of  Jodpoor  (including  forty  pieces  of  cannon),  with 
his  own  chieftains,  he  sent  for  the  Mahratta  leaders,*  and  offered 
them  £120,000  to  escort  him  in  safety  to  his  capital ;  nay,  he  secretly 
bribed,  with  a  bond  of  £90,000  more,  the  author  of  his  disgrace, 
Ameer  Khan,  not  to  intercept  his  retreat,  which  was  signally  igao- 

*  Bapoo  Sindia^  Balla  Rao  Ingli:^  with  the  brigade  of  J  ean  Baptiste.  all 
Sindia's  dependents.  This  was  eany  m  1806.  The  author  was  then  in  Sinaia's 
camp  and  saw  these  troops  marchea  off ;  and  in  1807,  in  a  ^ographical  tour, 
he  penetrated  to  Jeipoor,  and  witnessed  the  wrecks  of  the  Jeipoor  army.  The 
sands  round  the  capital  were  white  with  the  bones  of  horses,  and  the  ashes  of 
their  riders,  who  had  died  in  the  vain  expectation  of  getting  their  arrears 
of  pay. 
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minious,  burning  his  tents  and  equipage  at  every  stage,  and  at  length 
with  his  own  hand  destroying  his  favourite  elephant,  which  "  wanted 
•*  speed  for  the  rapidity  of  his  flight." 

But  the  indignities  he  had  to  suffer  were  not  over.  The  chieftains 
whose  sagacity  and  valour  had  thus  diverted  the  storm  from  Raja 
Maun,  deteimined  that  no  trophies  of  Rahtore  disgi*ace  should  enter 
Jeipoor,  united  their  clans  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Mairta,  on  the 
line  of  retreat,  a])pointing  Induraj  Singwi  their  leader.  This  person, 
who  had  held  the  office  of  D^dn  under  two  predecessors  of  Raja 
Maun,  was  driven  to  a  temporary  defection  from  the  same  suspicions 
which  made  the  chiefs  join  the  Pretender.  But  they  resolved  to  wash 
away  the  stain  of  this  brief  alienation  fi*om  Raja  Maun  with  the 
blood  of  his  enemies,  and  to  present  as  the  token  of  returning  fidelity 
the  recaptured  trophies.  The  encounter  took  place  on  the  joint 
frontier.  It  was  short,  but  furious ;  and  the  Cutchwahas,  who  could 
not  withstand  the  Rahtores,  were  defeated  and  dispersed,  and  the 
spoils  of  the  spoiler,  including  the  forty  cannon,  were  safely  lodged 
in  Kochamun.  Flushed  with  success,  the  victoi-s  addressed  the  EUija 
of  Kishengurh,  who,  though  a  Rahtore,  had  kept  aloof,  to  advance 
funds  to  secure  the  continuance  of  Meer  Khan's  aid.  Two  lacs  of 
rupees  (£20,000)  effected  this  object ;  and  the  Khan,  pledging  him- 
self to  continue  his  support  to  Raja  Maun,  repaired  to  Jodpoor.  The 
foar  chiefs  who  had  thus  signalized  themselves,  preceded  him,  and 
were  received  with  open  arms :  their  offences  were  forgiven,  and 
their  estates  restored,  while  Induraj  was  appointed  Bukshee  or  com- 
mander of  the  forces. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Meer  KhaiCi  reception  at  Jodpoor. — Engages  to  extirpate  Sotoae^s  faction,— 
IfUerchangea  tuHnins  tnth  the  Raja, — The  Khun  repairs  to  Nagore, — Inter- 
view with  Soufoi, — Swears  to  support  the  Fretender. — Massacre  of  the  Rajpoot 
chirfs, — Pretender  flies, — The  Khan  plunders  Nagore, — Receives  £100,000 
from  Raja  Maun. — Jeipoor  over-run, — BVeaner  attacked, — Meer  Khan  obtains 
the  ascendancy  in  Marwan — Garrisons  Nagore  vfith  his  Fat^hans. — Farti- 
tions  lands  amongst  his  chi^s,— Commands  tfie  salt  Icdces  of  Nowah  and  Sam- 
bhur, — TJie  minister  Indurqj  and  high  priest  Deona^h  as8assi7i€Ued,-'Raja 
Mauris  reason  ejected, — His  seclusion, — Abdication  in  favour  of  lUs  son 
Chuttur  Sing. — He  falls  the  victim  of  illicit  pursuits, — Madness  of  Raja 
Maun  increased, — Its  causes. — Suspicions  of  the  Raja  having  sacrificed 
Indurqj, — The  otigardiy,  headed  by  Salim  Sing  of  Fokurn^  son  ofSoufoe, 
assumes  tlie  charge  of  the  government, — Epoch  of  British  universal  supremacy. 
— Treaty  vnth  Marwar  framed  during  the  regency  of  Chuttur  Sing. — The 
oligarchy,  on  his  death,  qfer  the  gadi  of  Marwar  to  the  house  of  Edur, — Re- 
jected,— Reasons, — Raja  Maun  entreated  to  resume  Hie  reins  cf  power, — Evi- 
dence  thai  his  madness  was  feigned, — The  Raja  dissatisfied  with  certain  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty, — A  British  officer  sent  to  Jodpoor, — Akhi  Chund  chi^qf 
the  civil  administiation. — Salim  Sing  of  Fokum  chirf  minister, — Opposition 
led  by  Futteh  Rcj, — British  troops  offered  to  be  placed  at  the  Rajc^s  disposal, 
— Offer  rejected, — Reasons, — British  agent  returns  to  Ajmer, — Fermanent  agent 
appointed  to  the  court  of  Raja  Maun, — Arrives  at  Jodpoor, — Condition  of 
the  capital, — Intervietos  with  the  RajcL — Objects  to  be  attained  described.— 
Agent  lea/oes  Jodpoor. — General  seqtiestrations  of  the  Hrfs, — Raja  Maun  appa- 
rently relapses  into  his  old  apathy, — His  deep  dissimulation,^  Circumvents 
and  seizes  the  faction, — Their  toealth  sequestrated, — Their  ignominious  death 
— Immense  resources  derived  from  sequestrations. — Rqja  Maun's  thirst  for 
blood, — Fails  to  entrap  the  chiefs, — Tlie  Neemaj  chief  attacked— His  gallant 
d^ence, — Slain, — The  Fokum  cJU^  escapes, — Futteh  Rqj  becomes  minister.— 
Rqja  Maun's  speech  to  him, — Neemaj  attacked, — Surrender, — Rqja  Maun's 
ir\famous  violation  of  his  pledge, — Noble  conduct  of  the  mercenary  commander, 
—  Voluntary  exile  of  the  whole  aristocracy  of  Marwar, — Received  by  the 
neighbouring  princes,— Maun's  gross  ingratitude  to  Anar  Sing, — The  exiled 
chiefs  apply  to  the  British  Government,  which  reuses  to  mediate, — Rc^aMaun 
loses  the  opportunity  of  fixing  the  constitution  of  Marwar, — Reftexionjs, 

Ameer  Khan  was  received  by  Raja  Maun  with  distinguished 
honours ;  a  palace  in  the  castle  was  assigned  as  his  residence ;  valu- 
able gifts  were  presented  to  him  and  great  rewards  held  in  perspec- 
tive, if,  through  his  agency,  the  rebellion  should  be  completely  sub- 
dued. He  swore  to  extirpate  Sowar's  faction,  and  in  token  of  iden- 
tity of  views  with  Raja  Maun,  he  was  admitted*  to  the  honour  of 
that  last  proof  of  devotion  to  his  cause, ''  an  interchange  of  turbans," 
with  an  advance  of  three  lacs,  or  £30,000,  for  the  immediate  payment 
of  his  bonds. 
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On  ihe  rais^iiig  of  the  siege  of  Jodpoor,  Sowae  conducted  the 
Pretender  to  the  appanage  of  the  hell's  of  Marwai;  the  city 
of  Nagore.  There  they  were  deliberating  as  to  their  futui^ 
plans,  when  a  message  was  brought  from  Ameer  Khan  from  Moon- 
dhiawur,  ten  miles  distant,  begging  permission  to  perform  his 
devotions  at  the  shrine  of  the  Mooslem  saint,  Peer  Tarkeen,  the  sole 
relic  of  the  Islamite  which  Bukht  Sing  had  spared  His  request 
being  complied  with,  he  with  a  slight  cavalcade  left  his  camp,  and 
having  gone  through  the  mummeries  of  devotion,  paid  his  respects 
to  Sowa^.  When  about  to  take  leave,  he  threw  out  hints  of  Raja 
Maun's  ungrateful  return  for  his  services,  and  that  his  legions  might 
have  been  better  employed.  Sowa^  greedily  caught  at  tiie  bait ;  he 
desired  the  Khan  to  name  his  terms,  and  offered  £200,000  on  the  day 
that  Dhonkid  should  possess  the  gadi  of  Jodpoor.  The  Khan 
accepted  the  conditions  and  ratified  the  engagement  on  the  Kor^, 
and  to  add  to  the  solemnity  of  the  pledge,  he  exchanged  turbans 
with  Sowad  This  being  done,  he  was  introduced  to  the  Pretender, 
received  the  usual  gifts,  pledged  his  life  in  his  cause,  took  leave,  and 
returned  to  his  camp,  whither  he  invited  the  prince  and  his  chiefe  on 
the  following  day  to  accept  of  an  entertainment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  Cheit,  S.  1864  (A.D.  1808),  Sowae, 
attended  bv  the  chief  adherents  of  the  Pretender  and  about  five 
hundred  followers,  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  Khan,  who  had  made 
every  preparation  for  the  more  effectual  prepetration  of  the  bloody 
and  perfi<Uous  deed  he  meditated.  A  spacious  tent  was  pitched  in 
the  centre  of  his  camp  for  the  reception  of  his  guests,  and  cannon 
were  loaded  with  grape  ready  to  be  turned  against  them.  The  visitors 
were  received  with  the  most  distinguishea  courtesy ;  turbans  were 
again  exchanged ;  the  dancing-girls  were  introduced,  and  nothing 
but  festivity  was  apparent.  The  Khan  arose,  and  making  an  excuse 
to  his  guests  for  a  momentary  absence,  retired.  The  dancing  continued, 
when  at  the  word  "  dugga"  pronounced  by  the  musicians,  down  sunk 
the  tent  upon  the  unsuspicious  Rajpoots,  who  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  ferocious  Pat'hans.  Forty-two  chieftains  were  thus  butchered 
in  the  very  sanctuary  of  hospitality,  and  the  heads  of  the  most 
distinguished  were  sent  to  Raja  Maun.  Their  adherents,  taken  by 
surprise,  were  slaughtered  by  the  soldiery,  or  by  cannon  charged 
with  grape,  as  they  fled.  The  Pretender  escaped  fix>m  Nagore,  wluch 
was  ^undered  by  the  Khan,  when  not  only  all  the  property  of  the 
party,  but  the  immense  stores  left  by  Bukht  Sing,  including  three 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  were  taken,  and  sent  to  Sambhur  and 
other  strong-holds  held  by  the  Khan.  Having  thus  fiilfilled  his 
instructions,  he  repaired  to  Jodpoor,  and  received  ten  lacs  or 
£100,000,  and  two  lai^e  towns,  Moondhiawur  and  Koochil£w&,  of 
thirty  thousand  rupees  annual  rent,  besides  one  hundred  rupees  daily 
for  table-allowance,  as  the  reward  of  Ins  signal  infamy. 

Thus,  by  the  murder  of  Sowa^  and  his  powerful  partizans,  the 
confederacy  against  Raja  Maun  was  extinguished ;  but  though  the 
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Raja  had  thus,  miraculously  as  it  were,  defeated  the  gigantic  schemes 
formed  against  him,  the  mode  by  which  it  was  effected  entailed  upon 
him  and  upon  his  countiy  unexampled  miseries.  The  destruction  of 
the  party  of  the  Pretender  was  followed  by  retaliation  on  the  various 
members  of  the  league.  The  Jeipoor  territory  was  laid  wajste  by  the 
troops  of  Meer  Ehan,  and  an  expedition  was  planned  against  Bikaner. 
An  army  consisting  of  twelve  tnousand  of  Raja  Maun's  feudal  levies, 
under  the  command  of  Induraj ,  with  a  brigade  of  Meer  Khan,  and  that  of 
Hundall  Khan  with  thirty-five  guns,  marched  against  the  chief  of 
the  independent  Rahtores.  The  Bikaner  Raja  formed  an  army  little 
inferior  in  numbers,  and  gave  his  suzerain  the  meeting  at  Bapri ;  but 
after  a  partial  encounter,  in  which  the  former  lost  two  hundred  men, 
he  fell  oack  upon  his  capital,  pursued  by  the  victors,  who  halted  at 
Oujnair.  Here  terms  were  onered;  two  lacs  as  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  the  surrender  of  the  bone  of  contention,  the  town  of 
Filodi,  which  had  been  assigned  to  Bikaner  as  the  price  of  joining 
the  confederacy. 

The  Klian  was  now  the  arbiter  of  Marwar.  He  stationed  Ghufoor 
Khan  with  a  garrison  in  Nagore,  and  partitioned  the  lands  of  Mairta 
amongst  his  followers.  He  likewise  placed  his  garrison  in  the  castle 
of  Nowah,  which  gave  him  the  conunand  of  the  salt-lakes  of  Nowah 
and  Sambhur.  Induraj  and  the  high-priest  Deonat'h  were  the  only 
counsellors  of  Raja  Maun,  and  all  the  oppressions  which  the  chief- 
tains suffered  through  this  predominant  foreign  interference,  were 
attributed  to  their  advice.  To  cut  them  off,  the  chiefs  in  their  turn 
applied  to  Ameer  Khan,  who  for  seven  lacs  (£70,000),  readily 
consented  to  rid  them  of  their  enemies.  A  plot  was  laid,  in  which 
some  of  his  Pat*hans,  under  pretence  of  quarrelling  with  Laduraj  for 
their  arreais,  put  this  minister  and  the  h^h-priest  to  death. 

The  loss  of  Deonat'h  appeared  to  affect  the  reason  of  Raja  Maua 
He  shut  himself  up  in  his  apartments,  refused  to  commimicate  with 
any  one,  and  soon  omitted  every  duty,  whether  political  or 
religious,  until  at  length  he  was  recommended  to  name  his  only 
son  Chuttur  Sing  as  his  successor.  To  this  he  acceded,  and 
with  his  own  hand  made  the  mark  of  inauguration  on  his  fore- 
head. But  youth  and  base  panders  to  his  pleasures  seduced  him 
from  his  duties,  and  he  died,  some  say,  the  victim  of  illicit  pursuits, 
others  firom  a  wound  given  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  chiefbaias, 
whose  daughter  he  attempted  to  seduce. 

The  premature  death  of  his  only  son,  before  he  had  attained  the 
years  of  majority,  still  more  alienated  the  mind  of  Raja  Maun  from 
all  state  affairs,  and  his  suspicions  of  treacherous  attempts  on  his 
person  extended  even  to  his  wife.  He  refused  all  food,  except  that 
which  was  brought  by  one  faithful  menial.  He  neglected  his  ablu- 
tions, allowed  his  face  to  be  covered 'with  hair,  and  at  length  either 
was,  or  affected  to  be  insane.  He  spoke  to  no  one,  and  listened  with 
the  apathy  of  an  idiot  to  the  communications  of  the  ministers,  who 
were  compelled  to  carry  on  the  government.    By  many  it  is  firmly 
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believed  that  the  part  he  thus  acted  was  feigned,  to  escape  the 
snares  laid  for  his  life ;  while  others  think  that  it  was  a  melancholy 
mania,  arising  from  remorse  at  having  consented  to  the  murder  of 
Induraj,  which  incidentally  involved  that  of  the  GiUru*  In  short, 
his  allianee  with  the  atrocious  Khan  exposed  him  to  the  suspicion 
of  a  participation  in  his  crimes,  which  the  bent  of  his  policy  too 
much  favoured.  In  this  condition — ^the  government  being  managed 
by  an  oligarchy  headed  by  Salim  Sing  (son  of  Sowie) — did  Raja 
jlfaun  remain,  until  the  tide  of  events  carried  the  arms  of  Britain 
even  to  the  desert  of  Maroo. 

When,  in  1817,  we  invited  the  Rajpoots  to  disunite  from  the  pre- 
datory powers,  and  to  join  us  in  establishing  order  throughout  India, 
the  young  son  of  Raja  Maun,  or  rather  his  ministers,  sent  envoys  to 
DehlL  But  ere  the  treaty  was  ratified,  this  dissipated  youth  was 
no  mt)re.  On  this  event,  the  Pokum  faction,  dreading  Raja  Maun's 
resumption  of  the  government,  made  an  application  to  Edur  for  a 
son  to  adopt  as  their  sovereign.  But  splendid  as  was  the  offer,  the 
Raja,  who  had  but  one  son,  rejected  it,  unless  the  demand  were  sus- 
tained by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  noblea  Unanimity  being 
unattainable,  the  faction  had  no  alternative  save  the  restoration  of 
Raja  Maun ;  but  it  was  in  vain  they  explained  the  new  position  of 
Marwar,  the  alliance  with  the  English,  which  awaited  his  sanction, 
and  the  necessity  that  he,  as  the  last  prop  of  the  royal  family,  should 
resume  the  reins  of  power.  He  listened  to  all  with  -Uie  most  apathetic 
indifference.  But  although  he  saw  in  this  new  crisis  of  the  political 
condition  of  his  country,  motives  for  effecting  his  escape  from  bond- 
age, his  mind  was  so  tutored  by  bitter  experience  that  he  never  for 
an  instant  betrayed  its  workings.  When  at  length  he  allowed 
himself  to  comprehend  the  fiill  nature  of  the  changes  which  made 
even  the  faction  desire  his  egress  from  solitude,  so  far  from  expres- 
sing any  joy,  he  even  disapproved  of  part  of  the  treaty,  .and  espe- 
daUy  the  article  relating  to  the  armed  contingent  of  his  vassals  to  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  protecting  power,  in  which  he  wisely  saw  the 
genn  of  discord,  from  the  certainty  of  interference  it  would  lead  to. 

It  was  in  December  1817  that  the  treatyf  was  negotiated  at 
Dehli  by  a  Brahmin  named  Byas  Bishen  Ram,  on  the  part  of  the 
regent  prince,  and  in  December  1818,  an  officer  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment:^ was  deputed  to  report  on  its  actual  condition.  Notwith- 
standing the  total  disorganization  of  the  government,  from  the 
combination  of  causes  already  described,  the  court  had  lost  nothing 
of  its  splendour  or  regularity ;  the  honour  of  all  was  concerned  in 
preserving  the  dignity  of  the  '  gadi/  though  its  incumbent  was  an 
object  of  distrust  and  even  detestation.  The  ministry  at  this  period 
was  conducted  by  Akhi  Chund  {D^wdm),  and  Salim  Sing  of  Pokum, 
as  the  representative  of  the  aristocracy,  with  the  title  of  bhanjgur. 

■ ■-■    ■- • —  ■ , ,       -  _■  _  — —  _..         .  I    I  ■  ■    I         I  I  I 

♦  For  the  character  of  this  priest,  see  VoL  I,  p.  613. 

+  See  treaty,  Appendix  No.  II. 

X  Mr.  Wilder,  superintendent  of  the  district  of  Ajm6r. 
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All  the  gan-isons  and  offices  of  trust  throughout  the  country  were 
held  by  the  creatures  of  a  junto,  of  which  these  were  the  heads. 
There  was,  however,  already  the  nucleus  of  an  opposition  in  the 
brother  of  the  murdei*ed  minister,  named  Futteh  Raj,  who  was 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  city.  The  instructions  of  the  agent 
were  to  offer  the  aid  of  the  British  government  towards  the  settle- 
ment of  Raja  Maun's  affaii^ ;  and  at  a  private  interview,  three  days 
after  the  agent's  arrival,  troops  were  offered  to  be  placed  at  his 
disposal.  But  the  wariness  of  his  character  will  be  seen  in  the  use 
he  made  of  this  offer.  He  felt  that  the  lever  was  at  hand  to  crush 
faction  to  the  dust ;  and  with  a  Machiavelian  caution,  he  determined 
that  the  existence  of  this  engine  should  suffice;  that  its  power  should 
be  felt,  but  never  seen  ;  that  he  should  enjoy  all  the  advantages  this 
influence  would  give,  without  risking  any  of  its  dangera  if  called  into 
action.  Thus,  while  he  rejected,  though  with  thanks,  the  essential 
benefit  tendered,  qualifying  his  refusal  with  a  sufficient  reason— 
"  reliance  on  himse^  to  restore  his  state  to  order," — he  failed  not  to 
disseminate  the  impression  amongst  his  chiefs,  which  was  enough  for 
his  purpose,  and  which  besides  checked  the  dictation  and  inteifei'cnce 
that  uniformly  result  from  such  unequal  alliances. 

Energetic  councils  and  rapid  decision  are  unknown  to  Asiatic 
governments,  whose  subjects  are  ever  prone  to  suspicion  whenever 
unusual  activity  is  visible;  and  Raja  Maun  had  been  schooled  into 
circumspection  from  his  infancy.  He  appeared  anxious  to  bury  the 
past  in  oblivion,  by  choosing  men  of  both  paiiies  for  the  inl'erior 
duties  of  the  ministry ;  and  the  blandness  of  his  manners  and  his 
conciliatory  address,  lulled  the  most  suspicious  into  security.  After 
a  short  residence,  the  agent  returned  to  Ajm^r,  having  in  vain  tried 
to  convince  Raja  Maun  that  his  aflisurs  were  irretrievable  without  the 
direct  aid  of  the  paramount  power,  which  he  persisted  in  repudiating, 
assigning  as  his  reason  that  he  felt  convinced,  from  ''  the  measui'es 
"  then  in  train,"  he  should  accomplish  the  task  himself :  of  tliese 
measures  conciliation  appeared  to  be  the  basis. 

At  this  period*  an  envoy  was  appointed,  with  powers  direct  from 
the  Gk)vemor-Qenei'al  to  Raja  Maun,  but  he  was  for  some  months 
prevented  from  proceeding  to  his  couii,  from  various  causes.'f 


*  In  February  1819,  the  author  had  the  political  duties  of  Marwar  added  to 
those  of  the  States  of  Oodipoor,  Rotah,  Boondi,  and  Sirohi. 

t  One  of  these  was  an  unpleasant  altercation,  which  took  place  between  the 
towns-people  of  the  Commercial  Mart  of  Palli  and  an  £nglish  gentleman, 
sent  unofacially  to  feel  his  way  as  to  the  extension  of  commercial  enterprize, 
carrying  specimens  of  the  staple  commodities  of  our  trade.  This  interference 
wiUi  the  very  fountain-head  of  their  trade  alarmed  the  monopolists  of  Palli, 
who,  dreading  such  competition,  created  or  took  advantage  of  an  incident  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  intruder.  The  commercial  men  of  these  regions  sdmost  all 
profess  the  Jain  religion,  whose  first  rule  of  faith  ia  the  preservation  pf  life,  in 
beast  as  in  man.  B^  them,  therefore,  the  piece-goods,  the  broad-cloths  and 
metaJs  of  the  Christian  trader,  were  only  Jess  abhorred  than  his  flesh-})ot8,  and 
the  blood  of  the  goats  sworn  to  have  been  shed  by  his  servants  within  the 
bounds  of  Palli,  rose  in  judgment  against  their  master,  of  whom  a  formal 
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The  agent,  who  reached  Jodpoor  early  in  the  month  of  November, 
found  matters  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  on  his  predecessor's 
departure  in  February.  The  same  faction  kept  the  prince  and  all 
the  officers  of  government  at  their  disposal.  The  Raja  interfered 
but  little  with  their  measures,  except  to  acquiesce  in  or  confirm 
them.  The  mercenary  bands  of  Sindies  or  Pat'hans  were  in  miserable 
plight  and  clamorous  for  their  pay,  not  having  been  accounted  with 
for  three  years ;  and  they  were  to  be  seen  begging  in  the  streets  of 
the  capital,  or  hawking  bundles  of  forage  on  their  heads  to  preserve 
them  from  starvation.  On  the  approacn  of  the  agent  of  the  British 
Government,  the  forms  of  accounts  were  gone  through,  and  they 
gave  in  acquittances  in  full  of  all  demands,  on  condition  of  receiving 
diirty  per  cent,  of  their  arrears ;  but  this  was  only  a  form,  and  with 
his  departure  (in  about  three  weeks),  they  despaired  even  of  that. 

The  name  of  justice  was  unknown : — ^though,  in  allusion  to  the 
religion  of  the  men  in  power,  it  was  common  to  hear  it  said,  *'  you 
"  may  commit  murder  and  no  one  will  notice  it ;  but  woe  to  him  who 
"  beats  or  maims  a  brute,  for  dogs  ai'e  publicly  fed  while  the  soldier 
"  starves."  In  short,  the  sole  object  of  the  faction  was  to  keep  at  a 
distance  all  interposition  that  might  lead  the  prince  to  emancipate 
himself  from  their  conti*ol.  Duiing  the  agent's  stay  of  nearly  three 
weeks,  he  had  several  private  interviews  with  Raja  Maun.  The 
knowledge  he  had  of  the  history  of  his  ancestiy  and  his  own  situation, 
and  of  the  causes  which  had  produced  it,  failed  not  to  beget  a  corres- 
ponding confidence ;  and  these  interviews  were  passed  in  discussions 
on  the  ancient  histoiy  of  the  country  as  well  as  on  his  own  immediate 
affairs.  The  agent  took  leave  with  these  words :  "  I  know  all  the 
"  perils  through  which  you  have  passed  ;  I  am  aware  how  you  sur- 
"  mounted  them.    By  your  resolution,  your  external  enemies  are  now 

complaint  was  laid  before  Raja  Maun.  It  lost  none  of  its  acnmony  in  coming 
throQffh  the  channel  of  his  internuncio  at  Oodipoor,  the  Brahmin,  Bishen  Eam. 
Mr.  Kutherf ord  rebutted  the  charge,  and  an  investigation  took  place  at  the 
capital  on  oath,  upon  which,  as  the  merchants  and  uie  governor  of  PaUi  (a 
nephew  of  the  minister),  could  not  substantiate  their  charge,  the  latter  was 
Kverel^  reprimanded  for  his  incivihty.  But  whether  the  story  was  true  or 
^ise,  It  was  quite  enough  for  their  purpose.  The  interdict  between  Mr. 
Rutherford  and  the  inhabitants  of  Palli  was  more  effectual  than  the  mniiary 
cordon  of  any  prince  in  Christendom.  The  feeling  of  resentment  against  him 
reached  the  agent  of  govei^nment^  who  was  obliged  to  support  what  appeared 
the  cause  of  truth,  even  according  to  the  deposition  made  before  their  own 
Jiu^ment-seat,  and  he  was  consequently  deemed  inimical  to  the  prince  and  the 
iutioQ  which  then  guided  his  councils.  Mr.  RutJierford  proceeded  afterwards 
to  Kotah,  to  exhibit  the  same  wares ;  but  he  was  there  equally  an  object  of 
j^ousy,  though  from  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  agent,  it  was  less 
fi^nghr  manifested.  It  furnished  evidence  that  such  interference  woidd  never 
sQcc^  It  is  well  hiB  mission  did  not  appear  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  govern- 
ment What  evil  might  not  be  effected  by  permitting  unrestrict^  and 
iQcautbus  intercourse  with  such  people,  who  can,  and  do  obtain  all  they  require 
o^.our  produce  without  the  presence  of  the  prcducerSy  who,  whether  tuitkin  or 
nUumt  the  pale  of  the  Company's  service,  will  not  I  trust  be  prematurely 
ff^ned  on  Bajpootana,  or  it  wiU  assuredly  hasten  the  day  of  inevitable 
separation! 
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"  gone :  you  have  the  British  Government  as  a  friend ;  rely  upon  it 
"  with  the  same  fortitude,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  all  will  be  as  you 
"  could  desire." 

Raja  Maun  listened  eagerly  to  these  observations.  His  fine 
features,  though  trained  to  bear  no  testimony  to  the  workings  within, 
relaxed  with  delight  as  he  rapidly  replied,  "  In  one  twelvemonths, 
"  my  affaii's  will  be  as  friendship  could  wish."  To  which  the  agent 
rejoined,  "  In  half  the  time,  Mahraja,  if  you  are  determined  :"  though 
the  points  to  which  he  had  to  direct  his  mind  were  neither  few  nor 
slight,  for  they  involved  every  branch  of  government ;  as 

1. — ^Forming  an  efficient  administration. 

2. — ^Consideration  of  the  finances;  the  condition  of  the  crown 
lands ;  the  feudal  confiscations,  which,  often  unjust,  had  caused  great 
discontent. 

3. — The  re-organization  and  settlement  of  the  foreign  troops,  on 
whose  service  the  Raja  chiefly  depended. 

4. — ^An  effective  police  on  all  the  frontiers,  to  put  down  the  whole- 
sale pillage  of  the  Mairs  in  the  south,  the  Larkhanis  in  the  nordi, 
and  the  desert  Sahrd^  and  Ehosas  in  the  west ;  reformation  of  the 
tariff*,  or  scale  of  duties  on  commerce,  which  were  so  heavy  as  almost 
to  amount  to  prohibition ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  its 
security. 

Scarcely  had  the  agent  left  Jodpoor,  before  the  Action,  rejoiced  at 
the  removal  of  the  only ,  restraint  on  their  narrow-minded  views, 
proceeded  in  the  career  of  disorder.  Whether  the  object  were  to 
raise  funds,  or  to  gratify  ancient  animosities,  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Ddwdn  and  his  junto  was  the  same.  Qanorah,  the  chief  fief  of 
Godwar,  was  put  under  sequestration,  and  only  released  by  a  fine  of 
more  than  a  year's  revenue.  All  the  minor  chiefs  of  this  rich  tract 
suffered  in  the  same  manner,  besides  the  indignity  of  having  their 
lands  placed  under  the  control  of  a  brother  of  the  minister.  Chan- 
dawul  was  put  under  sequestration,  and  only  releajsed  on  a  very  heavy 
fine.  At  length  the  D^w^  had  the  audacity  to  put  his  hand  on 
Ahwa,  the  chief  fief  of  Marwar ;  but  the  descendant  of  Champa 
replied,  "  my  estate  is  not  of  to-day,  nor  thus  to  be  relinquished." 
Gloom,  mistrust,  and  resentment,  pervaded  the  whole  feudal  body. 
They  saw  a  contemptible  fieiction  sporting  with  their  honour  and 
possessions,  from  an  idea  they  industriously  propagated,  that  an 
unseen  but  mighty  power  was  at  hand  to  support  their  acts,  given 
out  as  those  of  the  prince.  If  the  Eaja  did  dictate  them,  he  took 
especial  care  it  should  not  be  seen ;  for  in  the  absence  of  the  British 
agent,  he  once  more  resumed  his  sequestered  habits,  and  appeared  to 
take  no  interest  in  the  government  fiirther  than  to  promote  a  coali- 
tion between  Akhi  Chund  and  Putteh  Raj,  who  was  supported  by  a 
strong  party  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  influence  of  the  favourite  queen. 
But  Aklii  Chund,  who  commanded,  through  his  creatures,  au  tlie 
resources  of  the  country,  and  its  strong-holds,  even  to  the  castle  of 
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Jodpoor,  rejected  these  overtures,  and  feigning  that  there  were  plots 
agiuDst  his  personal  safety,  left  the  dty ;  and  the  better  to  exclude 
iuB  adversaries  from  the  prince,  resided  entirely  in  the  dtadeL 

Six  months  had  thus  fled.  The  fiat  of  Akhi  Chund  was  supreme ; 
he  alone  was  visible ;  his  orders  alone  were  obeyed.  Baja  Maun  was 
only  heard  of  as  an  automaton,  moving  as  the  D^wdn  pleased.  But 
while  the  latter  was  thus  basking  in  we  full  sunshine  of  prosperity, 
enriching  himself  and  his  dependents,  execrated  by  the  nobles  and 
envied  by  his  fellow-citizens,  they  heard  of  his  fall !  Then,  the 
insanity  of  his  master  proved  to  be  but  a  cloak  to  the  intensity  of 
his  resentment  But  a  blind  revenge  would  not  have  satisfied  Kaja 
Maun.  The  victims  of  his  deep  dissimulation,  now  in  manacles,  were 
indulged  with  hopes  of  life,  which,  with  the  application  of  torture, 
made  them  reveal  the  plunder  of  prince  and  subject.  A  schedule  of 
forty  lacs,  or  £400,000,  was'given  in  by  the  I>4win  and  his  dependents, 
and  their  accounts  being  settled  in  tins  world,  they  were  summarily 
dismissed  to  the  other,  with  every  mark  of  ignominy  which  could  add 
to  the  horrors  of  death.  Nugji,  the  Kell^ddr,  and  misleader  of  the 
late  regent  prince,  with  Moolji  Dandul,  one  of  the  old  allodial  stock, 
bad  each  a  cup  of  poison,  and  their  bodies  were  thrown  over  the 
'  Gate  of  Victory'  (Futteh  Pol).  Jevaraj,  a  brother  of  the  Dandul, 
with  B^iarri-das  Kheechie,  and  the  tailor,  had  their  heads  shaved, 
and  their  bodies  were  flung  into  the  cascade  beneath.  Even  the 
aacred  character  of  "  expounder  of  the  V^iaa''  and  that  of  "  revealer 
"  of  the  secrets  of  heaven,"  yielded  no  protection ;  and  Be&s  Seod^, 
with  Sri-Kiahen,  JotidtS,  ihe  astrologer,  were  in  the  long  list  of  pro- 
scriptiona  Nugji,  commandant  of  the  citadel,  and  Moolji,  had  retired 
m  the  death  of  the  regent-prince ;  and  with  the  wealth  they  had 
accumulated,  while  administering  to  his  follies,  had  erected  places  of 
strength.  On  the  restoration  of  Baja  Maun,  and  the  general  amnesty 
which  prevailed,  they  returned  to  their  ancient  offices  in  the  castle, 
rose  into  favour,  and  forgot  they  had  been  traitors.  Having  obtained 
their  persons.  Maun  secured  the  ancient  jewels  of  the  crown,  bestowed 
on  these  fSftvourites  during  the  ephemeral  sway  of  his  son.  Their 
condemnation  was  then  passed,  and  they  were  hurled  over  the 
battlements  of  the  rock  which  it  was  their  duty  to  guard.  With 
such  consummate  skill  wa!s  the  plot  contrived,  that  the  creatures  of 
the  minister,  in  the  most  remote  districts,  were  imprisoned  simul- 
taneously with  himself.  Of  the  many  subordinate  agents  thus 
confined,  many  were  liberated  on  the  disclosure  of  their  wealth  ; 
md  by  these  sequestrations,  Baja  Maun  obtained  abundant  supplies. 
The  enormous  sum  of  a  crore,  or  near  one  million  sterling,  was  stated ; 
but  if  they  yielded  one-half  (and  this  was  not  unlikely),  they  gave 
the  means,  which  he  was  not  slow  to  use,  for  the  prosecution  of 
what  he  termed  a  just  punishment,  though  it  better  deserves  the 
name  of  a  savage  revenge.  Had  he  been  satisfied  with  inflict- 
ing the  last  penalty  of  the  law  on  the  nefarious  Akhi  Chund, 
and  some  of  the  household  officers  whose  fidelity  ought  ever  to  be 
fini),  and  with  the  sequestration  of  the  estates  of  some  two  or  three 

18 
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of  the  vassals  whose  power  had  become  dangerous,  or  their  treason 
too  manifest  to  be  overlooked,  he  would  have  commanded  the  ser- 
vices of  the  rest,  and  the  admiration  of  all  conversant  with  these 
events.  But  this  first  success  added  fuel  to  his  revenge,  and  he  soaght 
out  more  noble  victims  to  glut  it  His  circumspection  and  dissimu- 
lation were  strengthened,  not  relaxed,  by  his  success.  Several  of  the 
chiefs,  who  were  marked  out  for  death,  had  received,  only  a  few  days 
before,  the  highest  proof  of  favour  in  additional  lands  to  their  rent- 
roll,  and  accident  alone  prevented  a  group  of  the  most  conspicaous 
from  falling  into  the  snare  which  had  inveigled  Akhi  CShund. 
SaUm  Sing  of  Pokum,  and  his  constant  associate  Soortan  of  Neemaj, 
with  Anar  Sing  of  Ahore,  and  the  minors  of  their  clans,  whose  duty 
daily  earned  them  to  the  court,  as  the  chief  advisers  of  the  prince, 
formed  a  part  of  the  administration  of  the  Dew4n,  and  they  naturally 
took  alarm  upon  his  confinement.  To  obviate  this,  a  deputation  was 
sent  by  the  prince  to  tranquillize  them  by  the  assurance  that,  in  the 
confinement  of  the  minister,  whose  rapacity  and  misconduct  deserved 
punishment,  the  Raja  had  attained  all  his  ends.  Thus,  in  order  to 
encompass  the  destruction  of  the  Pokurn  chief,  he  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  involve  all  the  rest.  The  prince,  with  his  own  mouth, 
desired  the  confidential  servant  of  Anar  Sing,  who  was  his  personal 
friend,  to  attend  with  the  others.  Their  distrust  saved  him.  The  same 
night,  the  mercenary  bands,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand  men, 
with  guns,  attacked  Soortan  Sing  in  his  dwelling.  With  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  of  his  clan,  he  defended  himself  against  great  guns 
and  small  arms,  as  long  as  the  house  was  tenable,  and  then  ssllied 
out  sword  in  hand,  and,  with  his  brother  and  eighty  of  his  kin,  feU 
nobly  in  the  midst  of  his  foes.  The  remainder  retreated  with  their 
arms  to  defend  Neemaj  and  their  inflBuit  chief.  This  gallant  defence, 
in  which  many  of  the  towns-people  were  slain,  prevented  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  attempt  against  the  Pokum  chief,  who  remained  on  the 
defensive ;  until,  seeing  an  opportunity,  he  fied  to  his  asylum  in  the 
desert,  or  he  would  that  day  have  renounced ''  the  sheath  of  the  dagger 
*'  which  held  the  fortunes  of  Marwar,"  and  which  now  contained  Uie 
accumulated  revenge  of  four  generations :  of  Deo  Sing,  of  SubbuUa^  of 
Sowa^,  and  his  own.  His  death  would  have  terminated  this  branch 
of  Ajit's  issue,  adopted  into  the  house  of  Pokum,  in  the  history  of 
which  we  have  a  tolerable  picture  of  the  precariousness  of  esdstence 
in  Marwar.* 

What  better  commentary  can  be  made  on  Raja  Maun's  character, 

*  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Qoverament  on  these  events,  dated  July  1. 
1820,  I  observed,  "  Hie  danger  is.  that  success  may  tempt  him  to  go  beyond 
"  Ihe  line  of  necessity,  either  for  the  ends  of  j[u8tice  or  security.  If  he  stops 
*^  with  the  Pokum  duef,  and  one  or  two  inf enor,  concerned  in  the  coalition  of 
^  1600  and  the  usurpation  of  his  son,  with  the  condign  punishment  of  a  few  ai 
"  the  civil  officers,  it  will  afford  a  hiffh  opinion  of  his  character* ;  but  if  he 
*'  involves  Ahwa,  and  the  other  principal  chiefs,  in  these  proscriptions,  he  may 
^  provoke  a  strife  which  will  yet  overwhelm  him.  He  has  done  enough  for 
*'  justice,  and  even  for  reven^.  which  has  been  carried  too  far  as  regards  Soor- 
**  tan  Sing,  whose  death  (which  I  siacerely  regret)  was  a  prodigal  saoifioe.'* 
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than  the  few  recorded  words  addressed  to  Futteh  Raj,  whom  be  sent 
for  to  the  Presence,  on  the  day  succeeding  these  events  ?  "  Now  you 
"  may  perceive  the  reasons  why  I  did  not  sooner  give  you  office."  This 
individual,  the  brother  of  the  late  Induraj,  was  forthwith  installed 
in  the  post  of  Dewan ;  and  with  the  sinews  of  war  provided  by  the 
late  sequestrations,  the  troops  were  satisfied,  while  by  the  impression 
80  sedulously  propagated  and  believed,  that  he  had  only  to  call  on 
the  British  power  for  what  aid  he  required,  the  whole  feudal  body 
was  appalled :  and  the  men,  who  would  have  hurled  the  tyrant  from 
his  throne,  now  only  sought  to  avoid  his  insidious  snares^  mcxe  dan- 
gerous than  open  force. 

Neemaj  was  besieged  and  nobly  defended ;  but  at  length  the  son 
of  Soortan  capitalized,  on  receiving  the  sign-manual  of  his  prince 
promising  pardon  Mid  restoration,  guaranteed  by  the  commander  of 
the  mercenary  bands.  To  the  eternal  disgrace  .of  the  Raja,  he  broke 
this  pledge,  and  the  boy  had  scarcely  appeared  in  the  besieging 
camp,  when  the  civil  officer  produced  the  Raja's  mandate  for 
his  captivity  and  transmission  to  the  Presence.  If  it  is  painfal 
to  record  this  facty  it  is  pleasing  to  add,  that  even  the  mercenary 
commander  spurned  the  infamous  injunction.  ''  No,"  said  he ;  "  on 
*'  the  faith  of  my  pledge  (buchun)  he  surrendered ;  and  if  the  Raja 
'^  breaks  his  word,  I  will  maintain  mine,  and  at  least  place  him  in 
"  security."  He  kept  his  promise,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  Aravulli 
mountains,  whence  he  passed  over  to,  and  received  protection  in 
Hewar. 

This  and  similar  acts  of  treachery  and  cold-blooded  tyranny  com- 
pletely estranged  ail  the  chiefs.  Isolated  as  they  were,  they  could 
make  no  resistance  against  the  mercenary  battalions,  amounting  to 
ten  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  the  quotas ;  and  they  dared  not 
league  for  defence,  from  the  dreaded  threat  held  over  them,  of 
calling  in  the  British  troops ;  and  in  a  few  months  the  whole  feudal 
assodation  of  Marwar  abiGindoned  their  homes  and  their  country, 
seeking  shelter  in  the  neighbouring  states  from  the  Raja's  cruel  and 
capricious  tyranny.  To  his  connection  with  the  British  Qovem- 
ment  alone  he  was  indebted  for  his  being  able  thus  to  put  forth  the 
resources  of  his  policy,  which  otherwise  he  never  could  have 
developed  either  with  safety  or  effect ;  nor  at  any  former  period  of  the 
history  of  Marwar  could  the  most  daj*ing  of  its  princes  nave  under- 
taken, with  any  prospect  of  success,  what  Raja  Maun  accomplished 
under  this  alliance. 

These  brave  men  found  asylums  in  the  neighbouring  states  of  Eotah , 
M^war,  Blkan^r,  and  Jeipoor.  Even  the  faithful  .Ajiar  Sing,  whose 
fidelity  no  sratitude  oould  ever  repay,  was  obliged  to  seek  r^uge  in 
erila  He  had  stood  Maun's  chief  shield  against  the  proscription  of 
Raja  Bheem,  when  cooped  up  in  Jhalore>  and  add  his  wife  a  anm- 
ments,''even  to  her  nose-ring,'  to  procure  him  the  means  of  snbaisteiaee 
and  defence.  It  was  Anar  Sing  who  saved  him  when,  in  the  attempt 
upon  Palli,  he  was  unhorsed  and  nearly  made  prisoner.    He  was 
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among  the  four  chiefs  who  remained  by  his  fortunes  when  the  rest 
deserted  to  the  standard  of  the  Pretender ;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
same  body>  who  rescued  the  trophies  of  their  disgrace  from  the  hands 
of  their  enemies  when  on  the  road  to  Jeipoor.  Last  of  ail,  he  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  Raja's  emancipation  and  in  his  resump- 
tion of  the  reins  of  government.  Well  might  the  fury  of  his  revenge 
deserve  the  term  of  madness  I  In  A.D.  1821,  the  greater  chieftains 
of  Marwar,  thus  driven  into  exile,  were  endeavouring  to  obtain  the 
mediation  of  the  British  authorities ;  but  another  year  had  elapsed 
without  the  slightest  advance  to  accommodation.  Their  conduct  has 
been  exemplaiy,  but  their  degiadmg  position,  dependent  on  the 
scanty  resources  of  others,  must  of  itself  work  a  cure.  Their  manly 
remonstrance  addressed  to  the  British  functionary  is  already  before 
the  reader.*  He  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  them,  that  if  in  due  time  no 
mediation  was  held  out,  they  must  depend  on  themselves  for  redress ! 

Such  was  the  political  condition  of  Marwar  until  the  year  1823. 
Had  a  demoniacal  spirit  of  revenge  not  blinded  Baja  Maun,  he  had 
a  fine  opportunity  to  lay  the  principles  of  order  on  a  permanent 
basis,  and  to  inia'oduce  those  reforms  necessary  for  his  individual 
welfare  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  state.  He  had  it  in  his  power  to 
modify  the  institutions,  to  curb  without  destroying  the  feu^  chiefs, 
and  to  make  the  whole  subservient  to  the  altered  condition  of  affairs. 
Instead  of  having  the  glory  of  fixing  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
he  has  (reposing  on  external  protection)  broken  up  the  entire  feudal 
association,  and  rendered  the  paramount  power  an  object  of  hatred 
instead  of  reverence. 

Having  thus  rapidly  sketched  the  history  of  this  interesting 
branch  of  the  Rajpoot  race,  from  the  destruction  of  their  ancient 
seat  of  empire,  Canouj,  and  their  settiement  in  the  Indian  desert 
more  than  six  centuries  ago,  to  the  present  day,  it  is  impossible  to 

Suit  the  subject  without  a  reflexion  on  the  anomalous  condition  of 
[leir  alliance  with  the  British  government,  which  can  sanction  the 
existence  of  such  a  state  of  things  as  we  have  just  described  It 
illustrates  the  assertions  made  in  an  early  part  of  this  work,f  of  the 
ill-defined  principles  which  guide  all  our  treaties  with  the  Rajpoots, 
and  which,  if  not  early  remedied,  will  rapidly  progress  to  a  state  of 
things  full  of  misery  to  them,  and  of  inevitable  danger  to  ourselves. 
These  ''  men  of  the  soil,"  as  they  emphatically  designate  themselves, 
cling  to  it,  and  their  ancient  and  well-defined  privileges,  with  an 
unconquerable  pertinacity ;  in  their  endeavours  to  preserve  them, 
whole  generations  have  been  swept  away,  yet  has  their  strength 
increased  in  the  very  ratio  of  oppression.  Where  are  now  the 
oppressors  ?  the  dynasties  of  Ghizni,  of  Ghor,  the  Ghiliis,  the  Lodis, 
the  Patlians,  the  Timoors,  and  the  demoralizing  Mahratta  ?  The 
native  Rajpoot  has  flourished  amidst  these  revolutions,  and  sur- 
vived their  fall ;  and  but  for  the  vices  of  their  internal  sway,  chiefly 

*  Vol  I,  p.  681,  t  Vol.  I,  p.  112. 
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contracted  from  such  association,  would  have  risen  to  power  upon 
the  ruin  of  their  tyrants.  But  internal  dissension  invited  the  spoiler ; 
and  herds  of  avaricious  Mahrattas  and  ferocious  Pat'hans  have 
reaped  the  harvest  of  their  folly.    Yet  all  these  fiEiults  were  to  be 
redeemed  in  their  alliances  with  a  people  whose  peculiar  boast  was, 
that  wisdom,  justice,  and  clemency  were  the  comer-stones  of  their 
power :  seeking  nothing  from  them  beyond  the  means  for  [their 
defence,  and  an  adherence  to  the  virtues  of  order.    How  fax  the  pro- 
tecting power  has  redeemed  its  pledge,  in  allowing  years  to  pass  away 
without  some  attempt  to  remedy  the  anarchy  we  have  described,  the 
reader  is  in  a  condition  to  judge.    If  it  be  said  that  we  have  tied  up 
oor  hands  by  leaving  them  free  agents  in  their  internal  administra- 
tion, then  let  no  offer  of  support  be  given  to  the  head,  for  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  vassal  and  his  rights,  co-equal  with  those  of  the  sove- 
reign; and  if  our  mediation  cannot  be  exerted,  let  us  withdraw 
altogether  the  checks  upon  the  operation  of  their  own  system  of 
government,  and  leave  tnem  fi-ee  agents  in  reality.    A  wiser,  more 
humane,  and  liberal  policy  would  be,  to  impose  upon  ourselves  the 
task  of  understanding  their  political  condition,  and  to  use  our  just 
influence  for  the  restoration  of  their  internal  prosperity,  and  with  it 
the  peace,  present  as  well  as  prospective,  of  an  important  part  of 
our  empire.    The  policy  which  such  views  would  suggest,  is  to 
support  the  opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Rahtores,  and  to 
^eize  the  first  opportunity  to  lend  at  least  our  sanction  to  an 
adoption,  from  the  Edur  branch,  of  Bahtore  blood,  not  only  unoonta- 
ininated,  but  heirs  presumptive  to  Joda>  and  exclude  the  parricidal 
line  which  will  conunue  to  bring  misery  on  the  country.    If,  how- 
ever, we  apply  only  our  own  monarchical,  nay  despotic  principles,  to 
this  feudal  society,  and  interfere  but  to  uphold  a  bhnd  tyranny, 
which  must  drive  these  brave  chie&  to  despair,  it  will  be  well  to 
reflect  and  consider,  from  the  acts  we  have  related,  of  what  they  are 
capable.    Very  different,  indeed,  would  be  the  deeds  of  proscribed 
fiajpoots  from  those  of  vagabond  Pindarries,  or  desultory  Mahrattas ; 
and  what  a  field  for  aggression  and  retreat !    Rumour  asserts  that 
they  have  already    done  themselves  justice;  and  that,  driven  to 
desperation^  and  with  no  power  to  mediate,  the  dagger  has  reached 
the  heart  of  Baja  Maun  !    If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  retribution  which 
ought  have  been  expected ;  it  was  the  only  alternative  left  to  the 
oppressed  chie&  to  do  themselves  justice.    It  is  also  said,  that  the 
'  rretended'  son  of  Baja  Bheem  is  now  on  the  gadi  of  Joda    This 
18  deeply  to  be  lamented.    Raja  Dhonkul  will  see  only  the  party 
^ho  espoused  his  pretensions,  and  the  Pokurn  chief  and  &ction  will 
hold  that  place  m  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  which  of  right 
helongs  to  the  head  of  his  dan,  the  CShampawut  chief  of  Ahwa,  an 
exile  in  M^war.*    Jealousy,  feuds,  and  bloodshed  will  be  the  conse- 
Qtience,  which  would  at  once  be  averted  by  an  adoption  firom  Edur. 
Were  a  grand  council  of  Rajpoots  to  be  convened,  in  order  to  adjust 

*  He  was  so  when  the  author  left  India  in  1823, 
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the  questioD,  nine-tenths  would  decide  aa  proposed ;  the  danger  of 
inteiference  would  be  neutralized,  and  peace  and  tranquillity  would 
be  the  boon  bestowed  upon  thousands,  and,  what  is  of  some  conse- 
quence, future  danger  to  ourselves  would  be  avoided. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Extent  cmd  poptdaiion  of  Marwoar. — Cloutification  of  inhabiianis, — JiU, — Raj- 
pootSy  sacerdotal,  commeroicd,  and  servile  tribes. — Soil. — AgrieuUnral  products.— 
Natural  productions. — Salt  lakes. — Marble  and  Umestons  quarries. — Tin,  lead, 
and  iron  mines. — Alum. — Manufactures. — Commercial  marts. — ISransit  trade. 
— Palli,  the  emporium  of  Western  India. — Mercantile  dasses. — Khartras  and 
Oswals. — Eut&rs,  or  caravans, — Imports  and  exports  enumercUed. — Cfaanms, 
the  guardians  of  the  caravans. — Commercial  decline. — Causes. — Opium  monopoly. 
— Fairs  of  Moondhwa  and  Bhalotra.^Administraiion  of  justice. — PuTushments. 
— Raja  Beejy  Sin^s  dem^fncy  to  prisoners,  who  are  mmntained  by  private  charity. 
— Oacl  deliveries  on  eclipses,  births,  and  accession  ofpHnoes. — Sogdn,  w  ordeaU : 
fire,  water,  bummg  oil. — PunchAets. — Fiscal  revenues  aavd  regulations. — Butta^ 
or  comrrent. — Shenahs  and  Kunwarris. — Taxes. — ^Anga,  or  capitaiionrtax.— 
Gaswali,  or  pasturage. — K^wiri,  or  door-tax;  haw  originated. — Sayer,  or 
imposts  ;  their  amount, — Dhannis>  or  collectors. — Revenues  from  the  saU-laket. 
— ^Tandas,  or  caravans  engaged  in  this  trade, — Aggregate  revenues. — Military 
resources. — Mercenaries, — Feudal  guotas. — Schedule  of  feoffs, — Qttalifioaiionof 
a  cavalier. 

The  extreme  breadth  of  Marwar  lies  between  two  points  in  the 
parallel  of  the  capital,  viz,,  Girap,  west,  and  Shamgurh,  on  the 
Aravulli  range,  east  This  Ihie  measures  two  hundred  and  seventy 
British  miles.  The  greatest  length,  firom  the  Sirohi  frontier  to  the 
northern  boundary,  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  From 
the  remote  angle,  N.N.E.,  in  the  Deedwanoh  district,  to  the  extremity 
of  Sanchore,  S.W.,  the  diagonal  measurement  is  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  The  limits  of  Marwar  are,  however,  so  very  irregular, 
and  present  so  many  salient  angles  and  abutments  into  other  states, 
that  without  a  trigonometrical  process  we  cannot  arrive  at  a  correct 
estimate  of  its  superficial  extent :  a  nicety  not,  indeed,  required. 

The  most  marked  feature  that  diversifies  the  fSsK^  of  Marco,  is  the 
river  Looni,  which,  rising  on  her  eaatem  frontier  at  Poshkur,  and 
pursuing  a  westerly  course,  nearly  bisects  the  country,  and  fonns 
the  boundary  between  the  fertile  and  sterile  lands  of  Maroo.  But 
although  the  tracts  south  of  this  stream,  between  it  and  the  Aravulli, 
are  by  £gu:  the  richest  part  of  Marwar,  it  would  be  erroneous  to 
desmbe  all  the  northern  part  aa  sterila  An  ideal  line,  passiDg 
through  Nagore  and  Jodpoor,  to  Bhalotra,  will  mark  the  just  distinc- 
tion. South  of  this  line  will  lie  the  districts  of  Deedwanoh>  Nagore, 
Mairta,  Jodpoor,  FalU,  Sojut,  Godwar;  Sewanoh,  Jhaloiie,  Beenmahl, 
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and  Saachore,  most  of  whidi  are  fertile  and  populous ;  and  we  may 
assign  a  population  of  eighty  souls  to  the  square  mile.  The  space 
noru  of  this  line  is  of  a  very  different  character,  but  this  requires  a 
subdivision ;  for  while  the  north-east  portion,  which  includes  a  por- 
tion of  Nagore,  the  large  towns  of  Filodi>  Pokum,  &c.,  may  be  calcu- 
lated at  thirty,  the  remaining  space  to  the  south-west,  as  Oogadeoca- 
ikul  or  'desert  of  Goga,'  Sheo,  Barmair,  Kotra^  and  Chotun,  can 
scaroely  be  allowed  ten.  In  round  numbers,  the  population  of  Mar- 
war  may  be  estimated  at  two  millioos  of  souls. 

Glasses  of  iTihabitomts, — Of  this  amount,  the  following  is  the 
classification  of  the  tribes : — ^The  Jits  oonstitute  five-eighths,  the  Raj- 
poots two-eighths,  while  the  remaining  classes,  sacerdotal,*  commer- 
cial, and  servile,  make  up  the  integral  number.  If  this  calculation 
be  near  the  truth,  the  Rajpoots,  men,  women,  and  children,  vnll 
amount  to  five  hundred  thousand  souls,  which  would  admit  of  fifty 
thousand  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  especially  when  we  recollect 
that  the  Jits  or  «f &ts  are  the  industrious  class. 

It  is  superfluous  to  expatiate  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  Rahtore 
character,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  extract  from  their  own 
actiona  It  stands  deservedly  high  in  the  scale  of  the  "  thirty-six 
"  tribes,"  and  although  debased  by  one  besetting  sin  (the  use  of 
opium),  the  Rahtore  is  yet  a  noble  animal,  and  requires  only  some 
eKciting  cause  to  shew  that  the  spirit,  which  set  at  defieoice  the 
resources  of  the  empire  in*  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity,  is  dormant 
only,  not  extinct.  The  reign  of  the  present  prince  has  done  more, 
however,  than  even  the.  arms  of  Arungzdb,  to  deteriorate  the  Rah- 
tores.  Peace  would  recruit  their  thinned  ranks,  but  the  mistrust 
sworn  in  every  house  by  unheard-of  duplicity,  has  sreatly  demoral- 
ized the  national  character,  which  until  lately  stood  higher  thantiiat 
of  any  of  the  circumjacent  tribes.  A  popular  prince,  untu  within  these 
venr  few  years,  could  easily  have  collected  a  magnificent  army,  ^  bdp 
ci  bSd,  *  tiie  sons  of  one  father,'  round  ih^'  goM  of  Joda :'  in  &ct,  t^e 
panchds  huzwr  twrwa/r  Baktoran,  meaning  the  '  fifty  thousand  Rah- 
tore swords,'  is  the  proverbial  phrase  to  denote  the  muster  of  Maroo, 
of  which  they  estimated  five  thousand  cavalry.  This  was  exclusive 
of  the  household  and  foreign  troops  supported  on  the  fiscal  land& 
The  Rahtore  cavalry  was  the  best  in  India.  There  were  several 
horse-fiedTS,  especially  those  of  Bhalotra  and  Poshkur,  where  the  horses 
of  dutch  and  Cattiawar,  the  jungle,  and  Mooltan,  were  brought  in 
great  numbers.  Valuable  horses  were  also  bred  on  the  western 
frontier,  on  the  Looni,  those  of  Bardurro  being  in  high  estimation. 
Bat  the  events  of  the  last  twenty  years  appear  to  have  dried  up 
ever^  source  of  supply.  The  breeding  studs  of  Rardurro,  Cutch,  and 
the  jungle  are  almost  extinct,  and  supplies  from  the  west  of  the  Indus 
are  intercepted  by  the  Sikhs.  The  destruction  of  the  predatory  sys- 
tem, which  created  a  constant  demand,  appears  to  have  lessened  the 

*  The  district  of  Sanchore  is  almost  entirely  Brahmin^  forming  a  distinct 
tnbe,  called  the  Sanchora  Brahmins. 
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supply.    So  much  for  the  general   peace  which  the  successes  of 
Britain  have  produced. 

In  periods  of  civil  commotion,  or  when  the  safety  of  the  state  was 
periled,  we  hear  of  one  clan  (the  CShampawut)  mustering  four 
thousand  horse.  But  if  ever  so  many  of  "  the  sons  of  CThampa '  were 
congr^ted  at  one  time,  it  is  an  extraordinary  occurrence,  and  £ar 
beyond  the  demand  which  the  state  has  upon  their  loyalty.  To  esti- 
mate what  may  be  demanded  of  them,  we  have  only  to  divide  the 
rent-roll  by  five  hundred  rupees,  the  qualification  for  a  cavalier  in 
Maroo,  and  to  add,  for  each  horse,  two  n>ot-soldiers.  A  schedule  of 
the  greater  feudal  estates  shall  be  appended. 

Soil,  Agricutture,  Products. — ^The  following  is  the  classification 
of  the  difierent  heads  of  soil  in  Marwar : — Bavcal,  ChUcni,  Peda,  and 
8uff4d.  The  first  (whose  etymology  I  know  not)  pervades  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  being  a  light  sand,  having  little  or  no  earthy 
admixture,  and  only  fit  to  produce  hdjra  (millet),  moong^  Trum 
(pulse),  tU  (sesamum),  melons  and  gowd/r.  ChUmi  (fat),  a  black  earth, 
pervades  the  district  of  Deedwanoh,  Mairta^  Palli,  and  several  of  the 
feudal  lands  in  Grodwar.  Wheat  and  grain  are  its  products.  The 
Tpeda  (yellow)  is  a  sandy  day,  chiefiy  about  Kewnsir  and  the  capital, 
also  JhaJore  and  Bhalo^,  and  portions  of  other  districts.  It  is  best 
adapted  for  barley,  and  that  kmd  of  wheat  called  pattagAm  (the 
other  is'  kattor^^an)  ;  also  tobacco,  onions,  and  other  ve^tables :  the 
staple  millets  are  seldom  grown  in  this,  'hie  s^ffid  (white)  is  almost 
pure  silex,  and  grows  little  or  nothing,  but  after  heavy  &lls  of  rain. 

The  districts  south  of  the  Looni,  as  Palli,  Sojut,  and  Godwar,  ferti- 
lized by  the  numerous  petty  streams  flowing  from  the  Aravulli,  pro- 
duce abundantly  every  species  of  grain  with  the  exception  of  bajra, 
which  thrives  best  in  a  sandy  soil ;  and  in  Nagore  and  Mairta  consi- 
derable quantities  of  the  richer  grains  are  raised  by  irrigation  from 
wells.  The  extensive  western  divisions  of  Jhalore,  Sanchore,  and 
Beenmahl,  containing  five  hundred  and  ten  towns  and  villages, 
which  are  Khalisa,  or  '  fiscal  land,'  possess  an  excellent  soil,  with 
the  advantage  of  the  rills  from  Aboo,  and  the  great  southern  barrier ; 
but  the  demoralized  government  of  Baja  Maun  never  obtains  from 
them  one-third  of  their  intrinsic  capability,  while  the  encroachment 
of  the  Sahr&es,  and  other  robbers  from  the  Sindie  desert,  encroach 
upon  them  often  with  impunity.  Wheat,  barley,  rice,  jooar  (millet), 
moong  (pulse),  tU  (sesamum),  are  the  chief  products  of  the  richer 
lands ;  wnile  amidst  the  sandy  tracts  they  are  confined  to  bajra, 
Tnoang^  and  tU.  With  good  government,  Marwar  possesses  abun- 
dance of  means  to  collect  stores  against  the  visitations  which  afflict 
these  northern  regions :  but  prejudice  steps  in  to  aid  the  ravages  of 
famine,  and  although  water  is  near  the  surface  in  all  the  southern 
districts,  the  number  of  wells  bears  no  proportion  to  those  in  M^war. 
The  great  district  of  Nagore,  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  towns  and 
villages,  the  appanage  of  the  heirs-apparent  of  Maroo,  in  spite  of 
physical  difficulties,  is,  or  has  been  made,  an  exception ;  and  the 
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immense  sheet  of  sandstone,  on  which  a  humid  soil  is  embedded,  has* 
been  pierced  throughout  by  the  energies  of  ancient  days,  and  con- 
tains greater  aids  to  agriculture  than  many  more  fertile  tracts  in 
the  country. 

NaJtwral  productions, — Marwar  can  boast  of  some  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  ner  sterile  plains,  which  make  her  an  object  of  no  little 
importance  in  the  most  distant  and  more  favoured  regions  of  India. 
The  salt  lakes  of  Pachbhadra,  Deedwanoh,  and  Sambhur,  are  mines 
of  wealth,  and  their  produce  is  exported  over  the  greater  part  of 
Hindustan  ;  while  to  the  marble  quarries  of  Mokrano  (which  gives 
its  name  to  the  mineral),  on  her  eastern  frontier,  all  the  splendid 
edifices  of  the  imperial  cities  owe  their  grandeur.  The  materials 
used  in  the  palaces  of  Dehli,  Agra,  their  mosques,  and  tombs,  have 
been  conveyed  from  Marwar.  The  quarries,  until  of  late  years, 
yielded  a  considerable  revenue ;  but  the  age  for  palace-building  in 
these  regions  is  no  more,  and  posterity  will  ask  with  surprise  the 
sources  of  such  luxury.  There  are  also  limestone  quarries  near 
Jodpoor  and  Nagore ;  and  the  concrete  called  hinhir  is  abundant 
in  many  of  the  £strict3,  and  chiefly  used  for  mortar.  Tin  and  lead 
&re  found  at  Sojut ;  alum  about  Palli,  and  iron  is  obtained  from 
Beemnahl  and  the  districts  adjoining  Guzzerat 

Manufotjctwres, — The  manufactures  of  Marwar  are  of  no  great 
importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Abundance  of  coai'se 
cotton  cloths,  and  blankets,  are  manufactured  from  the  cotton  and 
wool  produced  in  the  country,  but  they  are  chiefly  used  there. 
Matomocks,  swords,  and  other  warlike  implements,  are  fabricated  at 
the  capital  and  at  Palli ;  and  at  the  latter  place  they  make  boxes  of 
iron,  tinned,  so  as  to  resemble  the  tin  boxes  of  Europe.  Iron  platters 
for  culinary  purposes  are  in  such  great  demand  as  to  keep  the 
forges  constantly  going. 

Commercial  Marts. — None  of  these  states  are  wiUiout  traffic ;  each 
has  her  mart,  or  entrepdt ;  and  while  Mdwar  boasts  of  Bhilwara, 
Bikaner  of  Chooroo,  and  Amb^r  of  Malpoora  (the  city  of  wealth), 
the  Rahtores  claim  Palli,  which  is  not  only  the  rival  of  the  places 
just  mentioned,  but  may  make  pretensions  to  the  title  of  emporium 
of  Kajpootana.  These  pretensions  we  may  the  more  readily  admit, 
when  we  recollect  that  nine-tenths  of  the  bankers  and  commercial 
men  of  India  are  natives  oi  Maroodes,  and  these  chiefly  of  the 
Jain  fiEdth.  The  laity  of  the  KhaHra  sect  send  forth  thousands 
to  all  parts  of  India,  and  the  Osw&ls,  so  termed  from  the  town 
of  Osi,  near  the  Looni,  estimate  one  hundred  thousand  families 
whose  occupation  is  commerce.  All  these  claim  a  Bajpoot  descent, 
a  fact  entirely  unknown  to  the  European  enquirer  into  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Hindu  manners.  The  wealth  acquired  in  foreign  lands, 
from  the  Sutlej  to  the  ocean,  returns  chiefly  to  their  native  soil ; 
but  as  neither  primogeniture  nor  majorats  are  sanctioned  by  the 
Jain  lawgivers,  an  equal  distribution  takes  place  amongst  sAl  the 
^ns,  though  the  youngest  (as  amongst  the  Getes  of  Asia,  and  the 

19 
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Juts  of  Kent),  receives  often  a  double  portion.  This  arises  when  the 
division  takes  place  while  the  parent  is  living,  being  the  portion  set 
apart  for  his  own  support,  wnich  ultimately  falls  to  the  youngest, 
with  whom  he  probably  residea  It  would  be  erroneous  to  say  this 
practice  is  extensive ;  though  su£Gicient  instances  exist  to  suppose 
it  once  was  a  principle.*  The  bare  enumeration  of  the  tribes  fol- 
lowing commerce  would  fill. a  short  chapter.  A  priest  of  the  Jains 
(my  own  teacher),  who  had  for  a  series  of  years  devoted  his  attention 
to  form  a  catalogue,  which  then  amounted  to  nearly  eighteen  hv/ndred 
classes,  renounced  the  pursuit,  on  obtaining  from  a  brother  priest, 
from  a  distant  region,  one  hundred  and  fifty  new  names  to  add  to 
his  list. 

Palli  was  the  erUrepdt  for  the  eastern  and  western  re^ons,  where 
the  productions  of  India,  Cashmere,  and  China,  were  interchanged 
for  those  of  Europe,  Africa,  Persia,  and  Arabia.  Caravans  {hdaTs)^ 
from  the  poi*ts  of  Cutch  and  Guzzerat,  imported  elephant's  teeth, 
copper,  dates,  gum-arabic,  borax,  coco-nuts,  broad-cloths,  silks,  sandal 
wood,  camphor,  dyes,  drugs,  oxide  and  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  spices, 
coffee,  &c.  In  exchange,  they  exported  chintzes,  dried  fruits,  jeeroh, 
assafoetida  from  Mooltan,  sugar,  opium  (Kotah  and  Malwa),  silks  and 
fine  cloths,  potash,  shawls,  dyed  blankets,  arms,  and  salt  of  home 
manufacture. 

The  route  of  the  caravans  was  by  Sooie  Bab,  Sanchore,  Beenmahl, 
Jhalore  to  Palli,  and  the  guardians  of  the  merchandize  were  almost 
invariably  Charuns,  a  character  held  sacred  by  the  Rajpoot.  The  most 
desperate  outlaw  seldom  dared  to  commit  any  outrage  on  caravans 
tinder  the  safeguard  of  these  men,  the  bards  of  the  Bajpoots.  If  not 
strong  enough  to  defend  their  convoy  with  sword  and  shield,  they 
would  threaten  the  robbers  with  the  chandiy  or  '  self-immolation ;' 
and  proceed  by  degrees  from  a  gash  in  the  fiesh  to  a  death-wound,  or 
if  one  victim  was  insufiicient  a  whole  body  of  women  and  children 
was  sacrificed  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Bhamunia  Bhats),  for  whose 

blood  the  marauder  is  declared  responsible  hereafter. 

-»- —  ■  ■  ■  ■  f  ■  ■■  -  ■  ■■  ■ 

*  There  is  nothing  which  so  much  employs  the  assessors  of  justice,  in  those 
tribunals  of  arbitration^  iihe  punckdets,  as  the  adjudication  of  auestions  of 
propertv-  The  highest  comphmeift  ever  paid  to  the  author,  was  oy  the  Mti- 
^nts  of  property  amounting  to  half  a  million  sterling,  which  had  been  going 
the  rounds  of  various  punckdets  and  appeals  to  native  princes,  alike  unsatis- 
factory in  their  results.  They  agreed  to  admit  as  &ial  the  decision  of  a  court 
of  his  nomination.  It  was  not  without  hesitation  I  accepted  the  mediation 
propounded  through  the  British  superintendent  of  Aimir  (Mr.  Wilder) ;  but 
Knowing  ttoo  men,  whose  integrity  as  well  as  powers  of  investigation  were 
above  all  encomium.  I  could  not  refuse.  One  of  these  had  ^ven  a  strikuig 
instance  of  independence  in  support  of  the  award  his  penetration  had  led  him 
to  pronounce,  and  which  award  being  set  aside  on  appeal,  through  favoritiBm, 
he  abjured  every  future  call  as  an  arbitrator.  He  was  not  a  weaMy  man,  but 
Buch  was  the  homage  paid  to  his  integrity  and  talents,  that  the  greatest  despot 
in  India  f  omid  it  politic  to  re-assemlue  the  courts  have  the  case  re-oonsid^Vd, 
and  permit  justice  to  take  its  course.  In  like  manner,  his  demand  was,  that, 
before  he  agreed  to  devote  his  time  to  unravelling  all  the  intricacies  of  the  case, 
both  litigants  should  si^  a  moocMlka^  or  *  bond,'  to  abide  by  the  award.  I 
have  no  recollection  how  it  terminated. 
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Commerce  has  been  almost  extinguisbed  within  these  last  twenty 
years ;  and  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  there  was  tenfold  more 
activity  and  enterprise  in  the  midst  of  that  predatory  warfai*e,  which 
rendered  India  one  wide  arena  of  conflict,  than  in  these  days  of 
UDiversal  pacification.  The  torpedo  touch  of  monopoly  has  had  more 
effect  on  tne  Kutars  than  the  spear  of  the  desert  Sahrfiie,  or  harvmttid 
(outlaw)  Bajpoot---against  its  benumbing  qualities  the  Charun's 
dagger  would  fall  innocuous ;  it  sheds  no  blood,  but  it  dries  up  its 
channels.  If  the  products  of  the  salt-lakes  of  Baipootana  were 
preferred,  even  at  Benares,  to  the  sea-saJt  of  Bengal,  hi^h  impost 
daties  excluded  it  from  the  market.  If  the  opium  of  Malwa  and 
Harouti  competed  in  the  China  market  with  our  Patna  monopoly, 
again  we  intervened,  not  with  high  export  duties,  which  we  were 
competent  to  impose,  but  by  laying  our  shackles  upon  it  at  the 
fountain-head.  ''  Aut  Ccesar,  aut  nvUua"  is  our  maxim  in  these 
regions ;  and  in  a  countiy  where  our  agents  are  established  only 
to  preserve  political  relations  and  the  faith  of  treaties,  the  basis  of 
which  is  non-interference  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  their  affairs 
—albeit  we  have  not  a  single  foot  of  land  in  sovereignty,  we  set 
forth  our  pervxinas,  as  peremptory  as  any  Bussian  uXxz^e,  and  com- 
mand that  no  opium  shall  leave  these  countries  for  the  accustomed 
outlets,  under  pain  of  confiscation.  Some,  relying  on  their  skill  in 
eluding  our  vigilance,  or  tempted  by  the  high  price  which  these 
measures  produce,  or  perhaps  reckoning  upon  our  justice,  and  upon 
imponify  if  discovered,  tried  new  routes,  until  confiscation  brought 
them  to  submission. 

We  then  put  an  arbitrary  value  upon  the  drug,  and  forced  the 
grower  to  come  to  us,  and  even  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  consulting 
m  interests.  Even  admitting  that  such  price  was  a  remunerating 
one,  founded  upon  an  average  of  past  years,  still  it  is  not  the  less 
arbitrary.  No  allowance  is  made  for  plentiful  or  bad  seasons,  when 
the  drug,  owing  to  a  scarcity,  will  bear  a  double  price.  Our  legisla- 
tion is  for  "  all  seasons  and  their  change."  But  this  virtual  infrac- 
tion of  the  faith  of  treaties  is  not  confined  to  the  grower  or  retailer ; 
it  affects  others  in  a  variety  of  ways;  it  injures  our  reputation  and 
the  welfare  of  those  upon  whom,  for  benevolent  purposes,  we  have 
forced  our  protection.  The  transit  duties  levied  on  opium  formed 
an  item  in  the  revenues  of  the  princes  of  Bajpootana ;  out  confisca- 
tion guards  the  passes  of  the  Aravulli  and  Quzzerat,  and  unless  the 
smuggler  wrap  up  his  cargo  in  ample  folds  of  deceit,  the  Bajpoot 
may  go  without  his  *  urrd-pdni'  the  infusion  of  this  poison,  dearer 
to  him  than  life.  It  is  in  vain  to  urge  that  sufficient  is  allowed  for 
home  consumption.  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  this  ?  or  who  is  so 
blind  as  not  to  see  that  any  latitude  of  this  kind  would  defeat  the 
monopoly,  which,  impolitic  in  its  origin,  gave  rise  in  its  progress  to 
fraud,  sibling,  and  neglect  of  more  impoi'tent  agricultural  economy  ? 
Bat  this  policy  must  defeat  itself :  the  excess  of  quantity  produced 
wUl  diminish  the  value  of  the  original  (Patna)  monopoly,  if  its  nonf 
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deteriorated  quality  should  fail  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  quick-sighted 
Chinese,  and  exclude  it  from  the  market  altogether.* 

Fairs, — There  were  two  annual  fairs  in  his  country,  Moondhwa 
and  Bhalotra;  the  first  chiefly  for  cattle.  The  merchandize  of  various 
countries  was  exposed  and  purchased  by  the  merchants  of  the  adjoining 
states.  It  commenced  with  the  month  of  Magh,  and  lasted  during  six 
weeks.  The  other  was  also  for  cattle  of  all  kinds,  horses,  oxen,  camels, 
and  the  merchandize  enumerated  amongst  the  imports  and  exports 
of  Palli.  Persons  firom  all  parts  of  India  frequented  them ;  but  all 
these  signs  of  prosperity  are  vanishing. 

Admi/aistraiion  of  Justice. — The  administration  of  justice  is  now 
very  lax  in  these  communities ;  but  at  no  time  were  the  customary 
criminal  laws  of  Rajpootana  sanguinary,  except  in  respect  to  politi- 
cal crimes,  which  were  very  summarily  dealt  with  when  practicable. 
In  these  feudal  associations,  however,  such  crimes  are  esteemed 
individual  offences,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  government  is  con- 
centrated to  punish  them ;  but  when  they  are  committed  against 
the  community^  justice  is  tempered  with  mercy,  if  not  benumbed 
by  apathy.  In  cases  even  of  murder,  it  is  satisfied  with  fine,  corporal 
punishment,  imprisonment,  confiscation,  or  banishment.    Inferior 
crimes,  such  as  larcenies,  were  punished  by  fiiie  and  imprisonment, 
and,  when  practicable,  restitution ;  or,  in  case  of  inability  to  pay, 
corporal  punishment  and  confinement.    But  under  the  present  lax 
system,  wnen  this  impoverished  government  has  to  feed  criminals, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  their  prisons  are  not  overstocked.    Since 
Baja  Beejy  Sink's  death,  the  judgment-seat  has  been  vacant.    His 
memory  is  held  in  high  esteem  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
though  he  carried  clemency  to  excess.    He  never  confirmed  a  sen- 
tence of  death ;  and  there  is  a  saying  of  the  criminals,  yet  extant, 
more  demonstrative  of  his  humanity  than  of  good  policy : ''  When  at 
**  lar^e  we  cannot  even  get  rahri  (porridge),  but  in  prison  we  eat 
''  ladoo  (a  sweetmeat)."    Here,  as  at  Jeipoor,  confined  criminals  are 
maintained  by  individual  charity;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
at  the  latter  place,  but  for  the  humanity  of  the  mercantile  classes, 
especially  those  of  the  Jain  persuasion,  they  might  starve.    Perhaps 
it  is  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance,  which  holds  back  the  hand 
of  the  government,  or  its  agents,  who  may  apply  to  their  own  uses 
the  prison-fare.    When  once  confined,  the  criminals  are  little  thought 
of,  and  neglect  answers  all  the  ends  of  cruelty.  They  have,  however, 
a  source  of  consolation  unknown  to  those  who  have  passed  ''  the 
"  bridge  of  sighs,"  or  become  inmates  of  the  '  ovMieUes^  of  more 
civilized  regions.    That  fortitude  and  resignation  which  religion 
alone  can  b^tow  on  the  one,  is  obtained  through  superstition  by  the 
other ;  and  the  prayers  of  the  prison  are  poured  forth  for  one  of 
those  visitations  of  Providence,  which,  in  humbling  the  proud, 

*  The  author  learns  that  important  modifications  of  this  system  have  been 
made  by  the  legislative  authorities  at  home :  of  their  extent  he  is  ignorant, 
except  that  remuneration  to  chiefs  for  the  loss  of  transit  duties  has  not  been 
omitted.    This  is  as  it  should  be  ! 
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prompts  acts  of  mercy  to  others  in  order  to  ensure  it  to  themselves. 
The  oelestiftl  phenomena  of  eclipses,  whether  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
although  predicted  by  the  Pundits,  who  for  ages  have  possessed  the 
most  approved  theory  for  calculation,  are  yet  looked  upon  with 
leligious  awe  by  the  mass,  and  as  "  foreboding  chauge  to  princes." 
Accordingly,  when  darkness  dims  the  beams  of  Surya  or  Chandra, 
the  face  of  the  prisoner  of  Maroo  is  lighted  up  with  smiles ;  his. 
deliverance  is  at  hand,  and  he  may  join  the  crowd  to  hoot  and  yell, 
and  frighten  the  monster  Rahoo*  from  his  hold  of  the  *'  silver-moon."f 
The  birth  of  a  son  to  the  prince,  and  a  new  reign,  are  events  like- 
wise joyful  to  him. 

The  trial  by  sogun,  literally  'oath  of  purgation,'  or  ordeal,  still 
exists,  and  is  occasionally  had  recouree  to  in  Maroo,  as  in  other  parts 
of  Bajpootana ;  and,  if  fallen  into  desuetude,  it  is  not  that  these 
jud^ents  of  Qod  (as  they  were  styled  in  the  days  of  European  bar- 
barism) are  less  relied  on,  but  that  society  is  so  unhinged  that  even 
these  appeals  to  chance  find  no  subjects  for  practice,  excepting  by 
Zalim  Sing ;  and  he  to  the  last  carried  on  his  antipathy  to  the 
dkaku7i8  (witches)  of  Harouti,  who  were  always  submitted  to  the 
process  by  '  water.'  Trial  by  ordeal  is  of  very  ancient  date  in  India : 
it  was  by  *  fire'  that  Rama  proved  the  purity  of  Seeta^  after  her 
abduction  by  Bavana,  and  in  the  same  mauner  as  pi'actised  by  one 
of  our  Saxon  kiugs,  by  making  her  walk  over  a  red-hot  ploughshare. 
Besides  the  two  most  common  tests,  by  fire  and  water,  there  is  a 
third,  that  of  washing  the  hands  in  boiling  oil.  It  should  be  stated, 
that,  in  all  cases,  not  only  the  selection  but  the  appeal  to  any  of 
these  ordeals  is  the  voluntary  act  of  the  litigants,  and  chiefly  after 
tbe  Punch&tes,  or  courts  of  arbitration,  have  failed.  Where  justice 
is  denied,  or  bribery  shuts  the  door,  the  sufferer  will  dare  his  adver- 
saiy  to  the  sogtin,  or  submission  to  the  judgment  of  God ;  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  appeal  carries  such  weight,  that  it  brings  redress 
of  itself,  though  caaes  do  occur  where  the  challenge  is  accepted, 
and  the  author  has  conversed  with  individuals  who  have  witnessed 
the  operation  of  each  of  the  ordeals. 

Pimchdets, — ^The  Punch&ets  arbitrate  in  civil  cases.  From 
these  courts  of  equity,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Baja ;  but 
as  unanimity  is  required  in  the  judges,  and  a  fee  or  fine  must 
be  paid  by  the  appellant,  ere  his  case  can  come  before  the  prince, 
litigation  is  checked.  The  constitution  of  this  court  is  simple.  The 
phuntiff  lays  his  case  before  the  Hakim  of  the  district,  or  the  Pat^ 
of  the  village  where  he  resides.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  have 
the  right  of  naming  the  villages  (two,  each,)  from  whence  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pnnchfet  are  to  be  dmwn.  Information  is  accordingly 
sent  to  the  Patels  of  the  villages  specified,  who,  with  their  respective 
Patwarris  (Registers),  meet  at  the  AfhaS  or  '  village-court.'    Wit- 

*  The  B^poots  and  Hindus  in  general  hold  precisely  the  same  idea,  of  the 
cause  of  echpses,  as  the  Qete  of  Scandinavia. 

t  Chandra^ma.  The  moon  is  represented  by  silver,  which  iB  called  after  her 
(or  him)  chandl. 
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nesses  are  summoned  and  examined  on  oath,  the  most  common  of 
which  ia  the  gadi-cordn,  'allegiance  to  the  throne/  resembling  the 
ancient  adjuration  of  the  Scythians  as  recorded  by  Herodotus.  This 
oath  is,  however,  more  restricted  to  Bajpoots ;  the  other  classes  have 
various  forms  based  upon  their  religious  notions.  When  the  proceed- 
ings are  finished,  and  judgment  is  giv^n,  the  Hakim  puts  nis  seal 
thereto,  and  carries  it  into  effect,  or  prepares  it  for  appeal  It  is 
affirmed  that,  in  the  good  times  of  Rajpootana,  these  simple  tribunals 
answered  every  purpose. 

Fiscal  Revenues, — ^The  fiscal  revenues  of  Marwar  are  derived  from 
various  sources ;  the  principal  are, 

1st — "  The  Khaliaa  or  *  crown-lands ;' 

2d.—"  The  salt  lakes ; 

3d. — ''  Transit  and  impost  duties ; 

4th. — "  Miscellaneous  taxes, termed  BasU" 

The  entire  amount  of  personal  revenue  of  the  princes  of  Marwar 
does  not  at  present  exceed  ten  lacs  of  rupees  (£100,000  sterling), 
though  in  the  reign  of  Beejy  Sing,  half  a  century  ago,  they  yielded 
full  sixteen  lacs,  one-half  of  which  arose  from  the  salt  laKes  alone. 
The  aggregate  revenue  of  the  feudal  lands  is  estimated  as  high  as 
fifty  liu»,  or  £500,000.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  at  present  they 
yield  half  this  sum.  The  feudal  contingents  are  estimated  at  five 
thousand  horse,  besides  foot,  the  qualification  bein^;  one  cavalier  and 
two  foot-soldiers  for  every  thousand  rupees  of  mcome.  This  low 
estimate  is  to  keep  up  the  nominal  value  of  estates,  notwithstanding 
their  great  deterioration ;  for  a  '  knight's  fee'  of  Marwar  was  formerly 
estimated  at  five  hundred  rupees. 

The  sum  of  ten  lacs,  mentioned  as  the  gross  income  of  the  prince, 
is  what  is  actually  realized  by  the  treasury,  for  there  are  many  public 
servants  provided  for  out  of  the  crown-landB^  whose  estates  are  n^t 
included. 

The  revenues  are  collected  from  the  lyots  in  kind.  A  corn-rent, 
the  only  one  recognized  in  ancient  India,  and  termed  BuUa^  or 
^  division,'  is  apportioned  equally  between  the  prince  and  the  hus- 
bandman :  a  deviation  from  the  more  lenient  practice  of  former 
times,  which  gave  one-fourth,  or  one-sixth  to  the  sovereign.  Besides 
this,  the  cultivator  has  to  pay  the  expense  of  guarding  the  crops,  and 
alse  those  who  attend  the  process  of  division.  An  assessment  of  two 
rupees  is  made  on  every  ten  maunds,*  which  more  than  covers  the 
saliEuies  paid  to  the  Sh^nahs  (watchmen),  and  Kumvarris,f  and 
leaves  a  surplus  divided  by  the  Fatfl  and  village  register  (Patwcmi). 
A  cart-load  of  hu/rM  (the  stalks  of  joodr  and  oajra)  is  exacted  from 
every  cultivator  as  fodder  for  the  prince's  cattle ;  but  this  is  com- 
muted for  a  rupee,  except  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  when  it  is  stored  up. 
The  other  officers,  as  the  Patwarris  and  FatSs,  are  paid  out  of  the 

*  The  maund  is  about  seventy-five  lbs.  weight,  t  Kim^  *  com.' 
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respective  shares  of  iihe  farmer  and  ihe  crown,  viz.,  one-fourth  of  a 
seer  each,  from  every  maund  of  produce,  or  an  eightieth  part  of  the 
gross  amount  The  cultivators  of  the  Patta/umta  or  feudal  chiefs,  are 
much  better  off  than  those  of  the  Khalisa :  from  them  only  two- 
iifths  are  exacted ;  and  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes  and  charges,  a  land- 
tax  of  twelve  111  pees  is  levied  on  every  hundred  beegas  oi  land  culti- 
vated The  cultivators  repay  this  mUd  assessment  by  attachment 
to  the  chiefs. 

Angah  is  a  poll-tax  (from  anga  '  the  body')  of  one  rupee«  levied 
on  adults  of  either  sex  throughout  Marwar. 

OasmaZi  is  a  graduated  tax  on  cattle,  or^  as  the  term  imports^  the 
right  of  pasture.  A  sheep  or  goat  is  estimated  at  one  anna  (one-six- 
teenth of  a  rupee) ;  a  buffalo  eight  annas,  or  half  a  rupee ;  and  each 
camel,  three  rupeea 

K^wdri  is  a  tax  on  doors  (k^wdr),  and  is  considered  peculiarly 
oppressive.  It  was  first  imposed  by  Beejy  Sing,  when,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  reign,  his  chiefs  rebelled,  and  retired  in  a  body  to 
Palli  to  concert  schemes  for  deposing  him.  Thither  he  fruitlessly 
followed  in  order  to  pacify  them,  and  on  his  return  found  the  gates 
{kSw&r)  of  his  capital  shut  in  his  face,  and  Bheem  Sing  placed  upon 
the  gadi.  To  supply  the  pecuniary  exigencies  consequent  upon  this 
embarrassing  situation,  he  appealed  to  his  subjects,  and  proposed  a 
'  benevolence/  in  aid  of  his  necessities,  of  three  rupees  for  each  house, 
giving  it  a  denomination  from  the  cause  whence  it  originated. 
Whether  employed  as  a  punishment  of  those  who  aided  his  anta* 
gonist,  or  as  a  convenient  expedient  of  finance,  he  converted  this 
temporary  contribution  into  a  permanent  tax,  which  continued  until 
the  necessities  of  the  confederacy  against  the  present  prince.  Raja 
Mann,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  fiscal  lands  by  the  Pat'hans,  made 
him  raise  it  to  ten  rupees  on  each  house.  It  is,  however,  not  equally 
levied ;  the  number  of  houses  in  each  township  beinff  calculated,  it 
is  laid  on  according  to  the  means  of  the  occupants,  ana  the  poor  man 
may  pay  two  rupees,  while  the  wealthy  pays  twenty.  The  feudal 
lands  are  not  exempted,  except  in  cases  of  special  flavour. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  the  aayer,  or  imposts  of  Marwar,  it 
most  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  schedule  appended  represents  what 
they  have  been,  and  perhaps  might  again  be,  rather  than  what  they 
BOW  are.  These  duties  are  subject  to  fluctuation  in  all  countries,  but 
how  much  more  in  those  exposed  to  so  many  visitations  from  preda- 
tory foes,  civil  strife,  and  famine !  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that, 
in  the  "  good  old  times"  of  Maroo,  the  amount^  as  taken  from  old 
records,  may  have  been  realized : 

Jodpoor Rs.    76,000 

Nagore 75,000 

Deedwanoh 10,000 


Carried  over...  161,000 
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Brought  forward...  161,000 

Purbutsir 44,000 

Mairta 11,000 

Koleah 5,000 

Jhalore 25,000 

PaUi 75,000 

Jessole  and  Bhalotra  fsdrs 41,000 

Beenmahl 21,000 

Sanchore 6,000 

Filodi 41,000 


Total 4,30,000 


The  Dhomnis,  or  collectors  of  the  customs,  have  monthly  salaries 
at  the  large  towns,  while  the  numerous  petty  agents  are  paid  by  a 
per  centage  on  the  sums  collected  The  sayer,  or  imposts,  include 
all  those  on  grain,  whether  of  foreigh  importation,  or  the  home-grown, 
in  transit  from  one  district  to  another. 

The  revenue  arising  from  the  produce  of  the  salt  lakes  has  deterio- 
rated with  the  land  and  commercial  revenues ;  and,  though  affected  by 
political  causes,  is  yet  the  most  certain  branch  of  income.  The 
Ibllowing  scliedule  e^diibits  what  has  been  derived  from  this  lucrative 
source  of  wealth : 

Pachbhadra Rs.  2,00,000 

Filodi 1,00,000 

Deedwanoh 1,15,000 

Sambhur 2,00,000 

Nowah 1,00,000 

Total 7,15,000 


This  productive  branch  of  industry  still  employs  thousands  of 
hands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  oxen,  and  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  that  singular  race  of  beings  called  Bunjarras,  some 
of  whose  tamdas,  or  caravans,  amount  to  ^,000  head  of  oxen.  The 
salt  is  exported  to  eveiy  region  of  Hindustan,  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Ganges,  and  is  universally  known  and  sold  under  the  title  otSa/mhkur 
Loan,  or  '  salt  of  Sambhur,'  notwithstanding  the  quality  of  the 
different  lakes  varies,  that  of  Pachbhadra^  beyond  the  Looni,  being 
most  esteemed.*  It  is  produced  by  natural  evaporation,  expedited 
by  dividing  the  surface  into  pans  by  means  of  mats  of  the  Sirku/ndot 
grass,  which  lessens  the  superficial  agitation.    It  is  then  gathered 

*The  average  selling  price  at  Jodpoor  is  two  ropees  the  maund  ;  four  at 
Sambhur  and  Deedwanoh,  and  five  at  Fachbhadra,  Filodi,  and  Nowah.  Why 
the  price  at  the  capital  is  nfty  per  cent  lower  than  elsewhere,  I  know  not»  even 
if  tms  statement  is  correct. 
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and  heaped  up  into  immense  masses,  on  whose  summit  they  burn  a 
variety  of  alkaline  plants,  such  as  the  sajiy  by  which  it  becomes 
impervious  to  the  weather. 

We  may  recapitulate  what  the  old  archives  state  of  the  aggregate 
fiscal  revenues  in  past  times,  amounting  to  nearly  thirty  lacs  of 
rupees.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  say  to  what  extent  the  amount 
was  over-rated : 

1st. — Khalisa,  or  fiscal  land,  from  1,484  towns 

and  villages Rs.  15,00,000 

2d.— Sa2/er  or  imposts 4,30,000 

3d.— Salt  lakes 7,15,000 

4Ul — Easily  or  miscellaneous  taxes ;  fluctuating 

and  uncertain;  not  less  than 3,00,000 

Total 29,45,000 

Feudal  and  ministerial  estates 50,00,000 

Grand  Total 79,45,000 


Thus  the  united  fiscal  and  feudal  revenues  of  Marwar  are  said  to 
b&ve  amounted  almost  to  eighty  lacs  of  rupees  (£800,000).  If  they 
ever  did  reach  this  sum,  which  may  be  doubted,  we  do  not  err  in 
afiiniiing  that  they  woidd  now  be  over-rated  at  half  that  amount. 
Large  fortunes  are  said  to  centre  in  the  families  of  the  ex-ministers, 
especially  the  Singwi  fistmily,  reported  to  be  immensely  rich.  Their 
wealth  is  deposited  in  foreign  capitals.  But  much  buUion  is  lost  to 
the  currency  of  these  countries  by  the  habits  of  secreting  money. 
A  very  large  treasure  was  discovered  in  Nagore  by  Beejy  Sing,  when 
demolishing  some  old  buildings. 

Military  Forces. — It  only  remains  to  state  the  military  resources 
ofthe  Bahtores,  which  fluctuate  with  their  i-evenues.  The  Bajas 
maintain  a  foreign  mercenary  force  upon  their  fiscal  revenues  to 
overawe  their  own  turbulent  vassalage.  These  are  chiefly  Rohilla 
and  Afghan  infantry,  armed  with  muskets  and  matchlocks;  and 
having  cannon  and  sufficient  discipline  to  act  in  a  body,  they  are 
fbrmidable  to  the  Bajpoot  cavaliers.  Some  years  ago,  Baia  Maun 
had  a  corps  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred 
horse,  with  twenty-five  guns,  commanded  by  Hundall  Khan,  a  native 
ofPanniput.  He  has  been  attached  to  the  family  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Beejy  Sing,  and  is  (or  was)  familiarly  addi*essed  kaka,  or 
'  uncle,'  by  the  prince.  There  was  also  a  brigade  of  those  monastic 
militants,  the  Bishj&nswamuis,  under  their  leader,  Kaimdas,  consisting 
of  seven  hundred  foot,  three  hundred  horse,  and  an  establishment  of 
rockets  (bhan),  a  very  ancient  instrument  of  Indian  warfare,  and 
mentioned  long  before  gunpowder  was  used  in  Europa  At  one 
period^  the  Baja  maintained  a  foreign  force  amounting  to,  or  at  least 
mustered  as,  eleven  thousand  men,  of  which  number  two  thousand 
five  hundred  were  cavaliy,  with  fifty-five  guns,  and  a  rocket  cstab- 
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liKhmeni  Besides  a  monthly  pay,  lands  to  a  considerable  amoont 
were  granted  to  the  commanders  of  the  different  legions.  By  these 
overgrown  establishments,  to  maintain  a  superiorily  over  the  feudal 
lords  which  has  been  undermined  by  the  causes  related,  the  demoral- 
ization and  ruin  of  this  country  have  been  accelerated.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a  species  of  force,  opposed  in  moral  and  religious 
sentiment  to  the  retainers  of  the  state,  has  only  tended  to  widen  the 
breach  between  them  and  their  head,  and  to  destroy  every  feeUng 
of  confidence. 

In  Mewar,  there  are  sixteen  great  chie& ;  in  Ambdr  twelve ;  in 
Marwar  eight  The  following  table  exhibits  their  names,  dans, 
residences,  and  rated  revenue.  The  contingent  required  by  their 
princes  may  be  estimated  by  the  qualification  of  a  cavalier,  viz.,  one 
for  every  five  hundred  rupees  of  rent. 


Names  of  Chiefs. 


1.  ResariSing.... 

2.  Buktawar  iSing.. 


3.  Salim  Sing 


4.  SoortanSing  ... 


6 

6.  Ajlt  Sing 

7.  


8. 


Clans. 


Places  of 
Abode. 


Revenue 


FIBST  CLASS. 


Champawut ... 
Koompawut... 


Champawut ... 
Oodaif^t  

Mairtea 

Mairtea 

Kurrumsote  j 


Bhatti 


Ahwa. 
Asope. 


Pokum 

Neemaj 

Reah 

Ganorah  ..... 
Kewnsir,  or  ) 
Eeemsir        ) 


Khejurla 


100,000 
50,000 


100,000 


60,000 


25,000 

50,000 
40,000 


25,000 


Remarks. 


Premier  noble  of 
Marwar.  Of  this 
sato,  hall  is  the  ori- 
ginal^ grant:  the 
rest  is  by  nsnr^ 
tion  of  tbe  infenor 
branohee  ci  bis  cJaa. 

The  Pokum  chief 
is  by  far  the  most 
powerful  in  Usr* 
war. 

The  fief  of  Nee- 
maj  is  now  onder 
sequestration,  since 
the  last  inoombent 
rss  pnt  to  death 
by  the  Raja. 

The  Mairtea  is 
deemed  the  brayeit 
of  all  the  Bahtore 
dans. 

This  feoff  formed 
one  of  the  sixteen 
great  f eofis  of  M^ 
war.  The  town, 
which  is  laige,  has 
been     dismantled, 

and  several  villagei 
seonestrated. 

The  only  foreign 
chief  in  the  first 
grade  of  the  nobles 
of  Marwart 
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Names  of  Chiefs. 


1.  SeonatSing 

2.  Soortan  Sing  ... 

aPirUdSing 

4.TesSing 

5.  Anar  Smg  

6L  JaitSiog 

7.  Padmn  Sing   ... 

8. 

9.  Korran  Sing  ... 

10.  Zalim  Sing 

ll.Sowa6Sing 

12. 

13.  Seodan  Sing  ... 

14.  Zalim  Sing 

15.  Sawnl  Sin(^ 

l&HookanSing... 


Revenue 


SECOND  CLASS. 


Oodawut  

Joda 

Oodawut  

Do 

Bhfitti  

Koompawut... 

Do.    

Mairtea 

Oodawut  

Koompawut... 
Joda  


Koochaman  ... 
Khari-^a-^ewa 
Chundawul  ... 

KhadA  

Ahore 

Ba^ri 

Giusingpoora 

Mentri  

Marote  

Boat  

Chaupur   

Boodsoo 

Kiotah  (great) 

Hursolan  

Degode 

E&otah  (little) 


Remarks. 


50,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
11,000 
40,000 
25,000 
40,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
20,000 
40,000 
10,000 
10,000 
11,000 


A  chief  of  consi- 
derable power. 


In  exile. 


These  are  the  principal  chieflainB  of  Marwar,  holding  lands  on  the 
tenure  of  service.  There  are  many  who  owe  allegiance  and  service 
on  emeigencieBy  the  allodial  vassals  of  Marwar,  not  enumerated  in 
this  list ;  such  as  Barmair,  Kottoiah,  Jessole,  Fhulsoond,  Bii^ng, 
Bankuria^  Ealindri,  Baroonda,  who  could  muster  a  strong  numerical 
force  if  their  good-will  were  conciliated,  and  the  prince  could  enforce 
his  requisition.  The  specified  census  of  the  estates  may  not  be 
exactly  correct  The  foregoing  is  from  an  old  record,  which  is  in  all 
probability  the  best  they  nave ;  for  so  rapid  are  the  changes  in  these 
ooontrieSy  amidst  the  anarchy  and  rebellion  we  have  been  describing, 
that  the  civil  officers  would  deem  it  time  thrown  away,  to  form,  as 
in  past  times,  an  exact  patta'ivhye,  or  '  register'  of  feofis.  The 
smdent  qualification  was  one  horseman  and  two  foot  soldiers,  "  when 
"  repaired,"  for  each  five  hundred  rupees  in  the  rental ;  but  as  the 
estates  have  been  cartailed  in  extent  and  diminished  in  value,  in 
order  to  keep  up  their  nominal  amount,  one  thousand  is  now  the 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Origin  ofihestcUe  of  BikanJer, — Beeka^  tlie  founder. — Condition  of  the  aborigi- 
nal  Jits  or  Getes, — The  number  and  extensive  diffusion  of  iMs  Seythic  race, 
stUl  a  majority  of  the  peasantry  in  Western  Rajpootana^  and  perhaps  in 
Northern  India, — Their  pursuits  pastoral^  their  govemmeiU  patriarchal^  their 
religion  of  a  mixed  kind. — List  of  the  Jit  cantons  of  Bihaner  at  the  irruptim 
of  Beeha. — Causes  of  the  success  of  Beeka. —  Voluntary  surrender  of  the  supre- 
macy qf  the  Jit  elders  to  Beeka. — Conditions. — Characteristic  of  the  Getic 
people  throughout  India. — Proofs. — Invasion  of  the  Johyas  by  Beeka  and  hu 
Jit  subjects.— Account   qf  the  Johyas. — Conquered  by  Beeka.— He  wrests 
Bhagorefrom  the  Bhattis,  and  founds  Bikanh*,  the  capital^  A.D.  1489.— His 
uncle  Kandul  makes  conquests  to  the  north. — Death  qf  Beeka. — His  son  Noon- 
kum  succeeds. — Makes  conquests  from  the  Bhattis. — His  son  Jaet  succeeds.— 
Enlarges  the  power  of  BikanJir. — RaJ^  Sing  succeeds. — The  Jits  of  BikanJer  lose 
their  liberties. — The  state  rises  to  importance. — Bae  Sing's  connexion  Vfith 
Akbir.—His  honours  and  power. — The  Johyas  revolt  and  are  exterminated.— 
Traditions  of  A  lexander  the  Great  amongst  the  ruins  of  Uie  Johyas. — Examined. 
— T/te  Fooniah  Jits  vanquished  by  Bam  Sing,  the  Eaja's  brother. — Their  sub- 
jection imperfect. — Eai  Sing's  daughter  weds  prince  Selim,  aftenjoards  Jehanglr. 
— EaJe  Sing  succeeded  by  his  son  Kurrun. — The  three  eldest  ^ons  ofKurrun/aU 
in  the  imperial  service. — An6p  Sing,  the  youngest,  succeeds. — QveUsartbdlion 
in  CaJbul. — His  death  uncertain. — Swoop  Sing  succeeds. — He  is  kilUd.— 
Swaun  Sing,  Zooranaun  Sing,  Chtj  Sing,  and  Eaj  Sing  succeed. — The  latter 
poisoned  by  his  brother  by  another  Tnother,  who  usurps  the  throne,  though 
opposed  by  the  chiefs — He  murders  the  rightful  heir,  his  nephew. — Ciml  war. 
— Muster-roll  of  the  chi^s. — The  usurper  attacks  Jodpoor. — Present  state  of 
Bikanh: — Account  of  Beedavati., 

BiKANEB  holds  a  secondaiy  rank  amongst  the  principalities  of  Bsj- 
pootana.  It  is  an  ofiset  of  Marwar,  its  princes  being  scion  s  of  the 
house  of  Joda,  who  established  themselves  by  conquest  on  ibe 
northern  frontier  of  the  parent  state ;  and  its  position,  in  the  heart  of 
the  desert,  has  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  their  independence. 

It  was  in  S.  1515  (A.D.  1459),  the  year  in  which  Joda  transferred 
the  seat  of  government  from  Mundore  to  Jodpoor,  that  his  ison  Beeka* 
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under  the  gaidance  of  his  uncle  Kandul,  led  three  hundred  of  the 
sons  of  S^ji  to  enlaj'ge  the  boundaries  of  Bahtore  dominion  amidst 
the  sands  of  Maroo.  Beeka  was  stimulated  to  the  attempt  by  the 
success  of  his  brother  Beeda,  who  had  recently  subjugated  the  terri- 
tory inhabited  by  the  Mohils  for  ages. 

Such  expeditions  as  that  of  Beeka,  undertaken  expressly  for  con- 
quest^ were  almost  uniformly  succesfif uL  The  invaders  set  out  with 
a  determination  to  slay  or  be  slain ;  and  these  forays  had  the  addi- 
tional stimulus  of  being  on  '  fated  days/  when  the  warlike  creed  of 
the  Bajpoots  made  tiie  abstraction  of  territory  from  foe  or  friend  a 
matter  of  religious  duty. 

Beeka^  with  his  band  of  three  hundred,  fell  upon  the  Sanklas  of 
Jaogloo,  whom  they  massacred  This  exploit  brought  them  in  con- 
tact with  the  Bhattis  of  Poogul,  the  chief  of  which  gave  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  Beeka,  who  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Eorum- 
desir,  where  he  erected  a  castle,  and  gradually  augmented  his  con- 
quests from  the  neighbourhood. 

Beeka  now  approximated  to  the  settlements  of  the  Jits  or  (Jetes, 
who  had  for  ages  been  established  in  these  arid  abodes ;  and  as  the 
lauds  they  held  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  state  of  Bfkan^r, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  this 
singniar  people  prior  to  the  son  of  Joda  establishing  the  feudal  sys- 
tem of  Bajwarra  amongst  their  pastoral  commonwealths. 

Of  this  celebrated  and  widely-spread  race,  we  have  already  given 
a  succinct  account^  It  appears  to  have  been  the  most  numerous 
as  well  as  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  tribes  of  ancient  Asia,  from 
the  days  of  Tomyris  and  Cyrus  to  those  of  the  present  Jit  prince  of 
li^ore,  whose  successor,  if  he  be  endued  with  similar  energy,  may, 
on  the  reflux  of  population,  find  himself  seated  in  their  original 
haunts  of  central  Asia,  to  which  they  have  already  considerably 
advanced.^  In  the  fourth  century,  we  find  a  Yuti  or  Jit  kingdom 
established  in  the  Punjab  ;|  but  how  much  earlier  this  people  colon- 
ized those  regions  we  are  ignorant.  At  every  step  made  by  Maho- 
medan  power  in  India,  it  encountered  the  Jits.  On  their  memorable 
defence  of  the  passage  of  the  Indus  against  Mahmood,  and  on  the 
war  of  extirpation  waged  against  them  by  Timoor,  both  in  their 

Erimeval  seats  in  Maver-ool-nehr,  as  well  as  east  of  the  SuUej,  we 
ave  already  enlarged ;  while  Baber,  in  his  Commentaries,  informs 
us  that,  in  aU  his  irruptions  into  India,  he  was  assailed  by  multi- 
tudes of  Jits§  during  his  progress  through  the  Punjab,  the  peasantry 

*  VoL  I,  p.  96,  Hist,  of  the  Bajpoot  tribea— ilr^fe,  Jits,  or  Qetes. 

t  Runieet  has  long  been  in  possession  of  Peshore,  and  entertained  views  on 
Cabnl,  the  disorganized  condition  of  which  kingdom  affords  him  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  realizing  them. 

t  See  Inscription,  Vol  I,  p.  700. 

§  ''  On  Friday  the  14th  (Dec  29,  A.D.  1525),  of  the  first  Rebi,  we  arrived  at 
Sialkote.  Every  time  that  I  have  entered  Hindostan,  the  Jits  and  Gi:gers  have 
regularly  poured  down  in  prodigious  numbers  from  their  hills  and  wilds^  in 
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of  which  region,  now  proselytes  to  Islam,  are  chiefly  of  this  tribe ;  as 
well  as  the  militanr  retainers,  who,  as  sectarian  followers  of  Nanuk, 
merge  the  name  of  Jit,  or  Jat,  into  that  of  Sikh  or  'disciple.'* 

In  short,  whether  as  Yuti,  Getes,  Jits,  Juts,  or  Jats,  this  race  far 
surpassed  in  numbers,  three  centuries  ago,  any  other  tribe  or  race  in 
India;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  they  now  constitute  a  vast  majority  of 
the  peasantry  of  western  Rajwarra,  and  perhaps  of  northern 
India. 

At  what  period  these  Jits  established  themselves  in  the  Indian 
desert,  we  are,  as  has  been  already  observed,  entirely  ignorant ;  but 
even  at  the  time  of  the  Rahtore  invasion  of  these  communities,  their 
habits  confirmed  the  tradition  of  their  Scythic  origin.  They  led 
chiefly  a  pastoral  life,  were  guided,  but  not  governed  by  the  elders, 
and  with  the  exception  of  adoration  to  the  'universal  mother' 
(Bhavani),  incarnate  in  the  person  of  a  youthful  Jitnf,  they  were 
utter  aliens  to  the  Hindu  theocra<5y.  In  fact,  the  doctrines  of  the 
great  Islamite  saint,  Shekh  Fureed,  appear  to  have  overturned  the 
pagan  rites  brought  from  the  Jaxartes ;  and  without  any  settled 
ideas  on  religion,  the  Jits  of  the  desert  jumbled  all  their  tenets 
together.  They  considered  themselves,  in  short,  as  a  distinct  class, 
and,  as  a  Pooxuah  Jit  informed  me,  "  their  wtUtun  was  &jc  beyond 
**  the  Five  Rivers."  Even  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  six  communities 
(the  Asiag^h),  on  whose  submission  Beeka]founded  his  new  state,  we 
have  nearly  the  Asf,  the  chief  of  the  four  tiibes  from  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes,  who  overturned  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria. 

The  period  of  Rahtore  domination  over  these  patriarchal  commu- 
nities was  intermediate  between  Timoor's  and  Saber's  invasion  of 
India.  The  former,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Charitai  dynasty, 
boasts  of  the  myriads  of  Jit  souls  he  "  consigned  to  perdition"  on  the 
desert  plains  of  India,  as  well  as  in  Transoxiana;  so  we  may  con- 
elude  that  successive  migrations  of  this  people  from  the  great 
"  storehouse  of  nations"  went  to  the  lands  east  of  the  Indus,  and  that 
the  communities  who  elected  Beeka  as  their  sovereign,  had  been 
established  therein  for  ages.  The  extent  of  their  possessions  justifies 
this  conclusion ;  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the*  territory  forming  the 
boundaries  of  Bikandr  was  possessed  by  the  six  Jit  cantons,  viz  : 

1.  Pooniah,  •     4.    Asiag^h, 

2.  Godana,  5.    B&iiwal, 

3.  Sarun,  6.    Johya,  or  Joweya ; 

order  to  carry  off  oxen  and  bufialoes."  The  learned  commentator  draws  » 
distinction  between  the  Jit  inhabitants  of  the  Pai\i&b  and  of  India,  which  is 
not  maintainable. 

*  '^  It  is  worthy  of  remark^"  says  Colonel  Pitman  (who  accompanied  Mr. 
Elphinstone  to  Cabal),  ^  that  m  the  two  first  Doftbehs  (return  of  the  embassy), 
'*  we  saw  very  few  Sikhs,  the  Jat  cultivators  of  the  soil  being  in  general 
^  Moosulmauns,  and  in  complete  subjugation  to  the  Sikhs»" 
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tbouffh  this  last  is  by  some  termed  a  ramification  of  the  Tadu-Bhatti : 
an  affiliation  by  no  means  inyalidating  their  claims  to  be  considered 
of  Jit  or  Yuti  origin.* 

Each  canton  bore  the  name  of  the  community,  and  was  subdivided 
into  districts.  Besides  the  six  Jit  cantons,  there  were  three  more 
simaltaneously  wrested  from  Rajpoot  proprietors ;  viz.,  Bhagore,  the 
Kharri-putta,  and  Mohilla.  The  six  Jit  cantons  constituted  the 
central  and  northern,  while  those  of  the  Rajpoots  formed  the  western 
and  southern  frontier& 

Dispoaitian  of  the  Cantons  at  Huxt  period, 

Caatons.  No.  of  ViUages.  Dishiots. 

1.— f  ooniab 300    Bhaderan,  Ajitpoor,  Seedmookh,  Rajgurli, 

Dadrewoh,  Sankoo,  &c. 

2.— B^nlwaL 150    Bookurko,  Sondurie,  Munohurpoor,  Eooie, 

Ba^,  &c. 

3.— Jobya 600    Jaetpoor,  Koombanoh,  Mahajin,  Peepasir, 

Oodipoor,  &c. 

i— Asiagli 1 50    Raotsir,  Birmsir,  Dandoosir,  Gundaell. 

5.— Sarun 300    Eaijur,  Phoag,  Boochawas,  Sowa^,  Badinoo, 

Sirsilah,  &;c. 

6.--Qodarra. 700    Poondrasir,    Gos^nsir    (great),    Shekhsir, 

Gursisir,  Garibdesir,  Rungaysir,  Kaloo, 

&c. 

Total  in  the  six 
Jit  cantons...  2,200 

7.— Bhagore 300    Bikaner,  Nal,  Eailah,   Rajasir,   Suttasir, 

Ghutturgur'h,     Rindisir,     Beetnok'h, 
Bhavanipoor,  Jeimulsir,  &a 

8.--Mohilla. 140    Chaupur   (capital  of  Mohilla),   Saondah, 

Merasir,  Gopalpoor,  Charwas,  Beedasir, 
Ladnoo,  Mulsisir,  Ehurbooza-ra-kote. 

9.— Kharri-putta, 
or  salt  district..      30 

Grand  Total.  2,670 

With  such  rapidity  were  states  formed  in  those  times,  that  in  a 
few  years  after  Beeka  left  his  paternal  roof  at  Mundore,  he  was  lord 
over  2,670  villages,  and  by  a  title  far  stronger  and  more  ligitimate 
than  that  of  conquest — ^the  spontaneous  dection  of  the  cantons. 
But  although  three  centuries  have  scarcely  past  since  their  amalgi^ 
niation  into  a  sovereignty,  one-half  of  the  villages  cease  to  exist ; 

* 
^ . . _   __■_  _  _^  

^  The  Jits  of  the  Agra  province  consider  themselves  illegitimate  descendants 
of  the  Yadus  of  Biana>  and  have  a  tradition  that  their  wuUun  is  Candahar. 
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nor  are  there  now  1,300  forming  the  rcy  of  Soomt  Sing,  the  present 
occupant  and  lineal  descendant  of  Beeka. 

The  Jits  and  Johyas  of  these  i^egions,  who  extended  over  all  the 
northern  desert  even  to  the  Uarah,  led  a  pastoral  life,  their  wealth 
consisting  in  their  cattle,  which  they  reared  in  great  numbers,  dispos- 
ing of  the  superfluity,  and  of  the  ghee  (butter  clarified)  and  wool, 
through  the  medium  of  Sarsote  (SarasvcUi)  Brahmins  (who,  in  these 
regions,  devote  themselves  to  traffic),  receiving  in  return  grain  and 
other  conveniences  or  necessaries  of  life. 

A  variety  of  causes  conspired  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  the 
state  of  Bikandr,  and  the  reduction  of  the  ancient  Scythic  simplicity 
of  the  Jit  communities  to  Rajpoot  feudal  sway ;  and  although  the 
success  of  his  brother  Beeda  over  the  Mohils  in  some  degree  paved 
the  way,  his  bloodless  conquest  could  never  have  happened  but  for 
the  presence  of  a  vic^  which  has  dissolved  all  the  republics  of  the 
world.  The  jealousy  of  the  Johyas  and  Godarras,  the  two  most 
powerful  of  the  six  Jit  cantons,  was  the  immediate  motive  to  the 
propitiation  of  the  '  son  of  Joda ;'  besides  which,  the  communities 
found  the  band  of  Beeda,  which  had  extirpated  the  ancient  Mobils 
when  living  with  them  in  amity,  most  troublesome  neighbours. 
Further,  they  were  desirous  to  place  between  them  and  the  Bhattis 
of  Jessulmdr  a  more  powerful  barrier;  and  last,  not  least,  they 
dreaded  the  hot  valour  and  'thirst  for  land'  which  characterize 
Beeka's  retainers,  now  contiguous  to  them  at  Jangloo.  For  these 
weighty  reasons,  at  a  meeting  of  the  '  elders'  of  the  Godarras,  it  was 
resolved  to  conciliate  the  Bahtore. 

Pandd  was  the  patriarchal  head  of  the  Godarras ;  his  residence 
was  at  Shekhsir.^  The  '  elder'  of  Roneah  was  next  in  rank  and 
estimation  to  Pandi!i,  in  communities  where  equality  was  as  absolute 
as  the  proprietary  right  to  the  lands  which  each  individually  held : 
that  of  pasture  being  common. 

The  elders  of  Shekhsir  and  Roneah  were  deputed  to  enter  into 
terms  with  the  Rajpoot  prince,  and  to  invest  him  with  supremacy 
over  their  community,  on  the  following  conditions : — 

First, — To  make  common  cause  with  them,  against  the  Johyas 
and  other  cantons,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  variance ; 

Second. — To  guard  the  western  frontier  against  the  irruption  of 
the  Bhattis ; 

Third, — ^To  hold  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  community 
inviolabla 

On  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions,  they  relinquished  to  Beeka 
and  his  descendants  the  supreme  power  over  the  Goaiarras ;  assigning 
to  him,  in  perpetuity,  the  power  to  levy  dhooa,  or  a  '  hearth-tax/  of 

*  This  town  is  named  after  the  Islamite  saint,  Shekh  Pureed  of  Pakputtun, 
who  has  a  durgah  here.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  bv  the  Jits,  before  the  bofta 
dea  assumed  the  shape  of  a  Jitni^  to  whom,  under  the  title  of  Cara9ii  M<U<f, 
« a  ray  of  the  mother,'  all  bend  the  head. 
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one  rnpee  on  each  house  in  the  canton,  and  a  land-tax  of  two  rupees 
on  each  hundred  beegas  of  cultivated  land  within  their  limits. 

Apprehensive,  however,  that  Beeka  or  his  descendants  might 
encroach  upon  their  rights,  they  asked  what  security  he  could  offer 
against  such  a  contingency  ?  The  Rajpoot  chief  replied  that,  in 
oixier  to  dissipate  their  fears  on  this  head,  as  well  as  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  the  supremacy  thus  voluntarily  conferred,  he 
would  solemnly  bind  himself  and  his  successora  to  receive  the  tiha  of 
inaugaration  fi'om  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  the  elders  of 
Shekhsir  and  Roneah,  and  that  the  gad{  should  be  deemed  vacant 
until  such  rite  was  administered. 

In  this  simple  transfer  of  the  allegiance  of  this  pastoral  people,  we 
mark  that  instinctive  love  of  liberty  which  accompanied  the  Gete  in 
ail  places  and  all  conditions  of  society,  whether  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  or  in  the  sandy  desert  of  India  ;  and  although 
his  political  independence  is  now  annihilated,  he  is  still  ready  even 
to  shed  his  blood  if  his  Rajpoot  master  dare  to  infringe  his  inalien- 
able right  to  his  bapota,  his  paternal  acres. 

It  is  seldom  that  so  incontestable  a  title  to  supremacy  can  be 
asserted  as  that  which  the  weakness  and  jealousies  of  the  Godarras 
conferred  upon  Beeka,  and  it  is  a  pleasing  incident  to  find  almost 
throughout  India,  in  the  observance  of  certain  rites,  the  remembrance 
of  the  original  compact  which  transferred  the  sovereign  power  from 
the  lords  of  the  soil  to  their  Rajpoot  conquerors.  Thus,  in  M^war, 
.the  fact  of  the  power  conferred  upon  the  Ghelote  founder  by  the 
BhU  aborigines,  is  commemorated  by  a  custom  brought  down  to  the 
present  times.  (See  Vol.  I,  p.  186.)  At  Amb^r,  the  same  is  recorded 
in  the  important  offices  retained  by  the  Meenas,  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  that  land.  Both  Eotah  and  Boondi  retain  in  their 
names  the  remembrance  of  the  ancient  lords  of  Harouti ;  and  Beeka's 
descendants  preserve,  in  a  twofold  manner,  the  recollection  of  their 
bloodless  conquest  of  the  Jits.  To  this  day,  the  descendant  of  Pandii 
Applies  the  undent  of  royalty  to  the  forehead  of  the  successors  of 
Be^ka ;  on  which  occasion,  the  prince  places  '  the  fine  of  relief,' 
consisting  of  twenty-five  pieces  of  gold,  in  the  hand  of  the  Jit. 
Moreover,  the  spot  which  he  selected  for  his  capital,  was  the  birth- 
right of  a  Jit,  who  would  only  concede  it  for  this  purpose  on  the  con- 
dition that  his  name  should  be  linked  in  perpetuity  with  its 
sorrender.  Naira»  or  N6a,  was  the  name  of  the  proprietor,  which 
Beeka  added  to  his  own,  thus  composing:  that  of  the  future  capital. 

Besides  this  periodical  recognition  of  the  transfer  of  power,  on  all 
lapses  of  the  crown,  there  are  annual  memorials  of  the  rights  of  the 
Godarras,  acknowledged  not  only  by  the  prince,  but  by  all  his  Raj- 
poot vaosal-kin,  qu  itftered  on  the  lands  of  the  Jit ;  and  although 
'  the  sons  of  Beeka,'  now  multiplied  over  the  country,  do  not  much 
mpect  the  ancient  compaet,  they  at  least  recognize,  in  the  mainte- 
i^ce  of  these  formulse^  the  origin  of  their  power. 

21 
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On  the  spring  and  autumDal*  festivals  of  the  Holi  and  Dew&li, 
the  heirs  of  the  patriarchs  of  Shekhsir  and  Roneah  ^ve  the  tika  to 
the  prince  and  all  his  feudality.  The  Jit  of  Roneah  Dears  the  silver 
cup  and  platter  which  holds  the  ampoule  of  the  desert,  while  his 
compeer  applies  it  to  the  prince's  forehead.  The  Raja  in  retum 
deposits  a  nuzzerana  of  a  gold  mohur,  and  five  pieces  of  silver ; 
the  chieftains,  according  to  their  ittnk,  following  his  example.  The 
gold  is  taken  by  the  Shekhsir  Jit,  the  silver  by  the  elder  of  Roneah. 

To  resume  our  narrative  :  when  the  preliminaries  were  adjusted, 
by  Beeka's  swearing  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  community  which 
thus  surrendered  their  liberties  to  his  keeping,  they  united  their 
arms,  and  invaded  the  Johyaa.  This  populous  community,  which 
extended  over  the  northern  region  of  the  desert,  even  to  the  Sutlej, 
reckoned  eleven  hundred  villages  in  their  canton ;  yet  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  little  more  than  three  centuries,  the  veiy  name  of  Johya  is 
extinct.  They  appear  to  be  the  Jenjooheh  of  Baber,  who,  in  his 
irruption  into  India,  found  them  congregated  with  the  '  Jads'  about 
the  duster  of  hills  in  the  first  doabm  of  the  Punjab,  called  '  the 
mountains  of  Joude ;'  a  position  claimed  by  the  Yadus  or  Jadoos  in 
the  very  dawn  of  their  history,  and  called  Jaddoo  ca  dang,  *  the 
Jaddoo  hills.'  This  supports  tiie  assertion  that  the  Johya  is  of 
Yadu  race,  while  it  does  not  invalidate  its  claims  to  Yuti  or  Jit 
descent,  as  will  be  further  shewn  in  the  early  portion  of  the  annals  of 
the  Yadu-Bhattis-t 

The  patriarchal  head  of  the  Johyas  resided  at  Bhuropal ;  lus  name 
^PTas  Shere  Sing.  He  mustered  the  strength  of  the  canton,  and 
for  a  long  time  withstood  the  continued  efibrts  of  the  Rajpoots 
and  the  Godarras ;  nor  was  it  until  '  treason  had  done  its  worst,' 
by  the  murder  of  their  elder,  and  the  consequent  possession  of  Bhu- 
ropal, that  the  Johyas  succumbed  to  Rahtore  domination. 

With  this  accession  of  power,  Beeka  carried  his  arms  westward, 
and  conquered  Bhagore  from  the  Bhattis.  It  was  in  this  district^ 
originally  wrested  by  the  Bhattis  from  the  Jits,  that  Beeka  founded 
his  capital,  Bikan^r,  on  the  15th  Bys6k  S.  1545,  (A.D.  1489),  thirty 
years  after  his  departure  fix)m  the  parental  roof  at  Mundore. 

When  Beeka  was  thus  firmly  established,  his  uncle  Eandul,  to 
whose  spirit  of  enterprize  he  was  mainly  indebted  for  success,  departed 
with  his  immediate  kin  to  the  northward,  with  a  view  of  settling  in 
fresh  conquests.  He  successively  subjugated  the  communities  of 
Asiag'h,  Bdniwal,  and  Sarun,  which  cantons  are  mostly  occupied  by 
his  descendants,  styled  "E^dulote  Rahtores,"  at  this  day,  and 
although  they  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  Bikandr  state,  they 

*  Vide  Vol.  I,  pp.  486,  512— for  an  account  of  these  festivals. 

1 1  presented  a  work  on  this  race,  entitled  '  The  Book  of  the  Johya^'  (aent 
me  by  the  prime  miniater  of  Jeesulni^r)  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  jSociety.  Having 
obtained  it  just  before  leaving  Biypootana,  I  never  had  leisure  to  examine  it, 
or  to  pronounce  on  its  value  as  an  historical  document ;  but  any  work  having 
reference  to  so  singolar  a  community  can  scarcely  fail  to  furnish  matter  d 
interest. 
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evince,  in  their  indepen(^nt  bearing  to  its  chief,  that  their  estate^ 
were  "the  gift  of  their  own  swords,  not  of  his  patents ;"  and  they 
pay  bat  a  reluctant  and  nominal  obedience  to  his  authority.  When 
necessity  or  ivvariee  imposes  a  demand  for  tribute,  it  is  often  met  by 
a  flat  refusal,  aeeompanied  with  such  a  comment  as  this :  ^  Who 
"  made  this  Raja  ?  Was  it  not  our  common  ancestor,  Eandul  ?  Who 
"  18  he,  who  presumes  to  levy  tribute  from  us  ?"  Eandul's  career  of 
conquest  was  cut  short  by  the  emperor's  lieutenant  in  Hissar ;  he 
was  slain  in  attempting  this  important  fortress. 

Beeka  died  in^  S.  1551  (A.D.  1495),  leaving  two  sons  by  the 
daughter  of  the  Bbatti  chief  of  Poogul,  viz,,  Noonkum,  who  succeeded, 
and  Gursi,  who  founded  Gursisir  and  Ursisir.  The  stock  of  the  lat- 
ter is  numerous,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Qwrsote  Beeka, 
whose  principal  fiefs  are  those  of  Gursisir  and  Garibdesir,  each  having 
twenty-four  vill^es  depending  on  them.* 

Noonkum  made  several  conquests  from  the  Bhattis,  on  the  wes- 
tern frontier.  He  had  four  sons ;  his  eldest  desiring  a  separate  estab- 
lishment in  his  lifetime,  for  the  fief  of  Mahajm  and  one  hundred 
and  forty  villages,  renounced  his  right  of  primogeniture  in  &vour  of 
his  brother  Jaet,  who  succeeded  in  S.  1569.  ms  brothers  had  each 
appanages  assigned  to  them.  He  had  three  sons,  Ist,  Calian  Sing ; 
2d,  S^ji,  and  3d,  AishpaL  Jaetsi  reduced  the  district  of  Namote 
from  some  independent  Grasia  chiefs,  and  settled  it  as  the  appanage. 
of  his  second  son,  Sedji  It  was  Jaetsi  also  who  compelled  '  the  sons 
of  Beeda,'  the  first  Bahtore  colonists  of  this  region,  to  acknowledge 
bis  sopremacy  by  an  annual  tribute,  besides  certain  taxea 

CUian  Sing  succeeded  in  S.  1603.  He  had  three  sons,  1st,  Rae 
Sing ;  2d,  Ram  Sing,  and  3d,  Pirthi  Sing. 

Ra^  Sing  succeeded  in  S.  1630  (A.D.  1573).  Until  this  reign,  the 
Jits  had,  m  a  great  degree,  preserved  their  ancient  privileges.  Their 
maintenance  was,  however,  found  rather  inconvenient,  by  the  now 
superabundant  Rajpoot  population,  and  they  were  consequently  dis- 
possessed of  all  poUtical  authority.  With  the  loss  of  independence 
their  military  spirit  decayed,  and  they  sunk  into  mere  tillers  of  the 
earth  In  this  reign  also  Blkaner  rose  to  importance  amongst  the 
pnncipalities  of  the  empire,  and  if  the  Jits  parted  with  their  liber- 
ties to  the  Rajpoot,  the  latter,  in  like  mimner,  bartered  his  freedom 
to  heeome  a  Satrap  of  Dehli.  On  his  father's  death,  Rae  Sing  in  per- 
son undertook  the  sacred  duty  of  conveying  his  ashes  to  the  Ganges. 
lie  illustrious  Akber  was  then  emperor  of  India.  Ra^  Sing  and  the 
emperor  had  married  sisters,  princesses  of  Jessulmer.    This  connexion 

.  *  To  the  few  who  will  peruse  these  annals  of  the  desert  tribes,  it  will  be 
intetesting  to  observe  the  development  of  families,  and  the  maintenance,  by 
<^ch  distinctive  patronymics,  of  their  origin.  In  the  annals  of  this  remote 
^■tate,  I  shall  not  enter  at  any  length  into  the  history  of  their  wars^  which-  are, 
with  a  change  of  names  and  scene,  all  pretty  much  alike  ;  bnt  confine  myself, 
^^  a  succinct  and  connected  genealogical  relation,  to  the  manners  of  the 
Pwple,  the  aspect,  productions,  and  government  of  the  country. 
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obtained  for  him,  on  his  introduction  to  court  by  Raja  Maun  of 
Amb^,  the  dignity  of  a  leader  of  four  thousand  horse,  the  tiUe  of 
Raja,  and  the  government  of  Hissar.  Moreover,  when  Maldeoof 
Jodpoor  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  and  was  di^ossessedof 
the  rich  district  of  Nagore,  it  was  given  to  Ra^  Sing.  W  ith  these 
honours,  and  increased  power  as  one  of  the  king's  lieutenants,  he 
returned  to  his  dominions,  and  sent  his  brother  Ram  Sing  against 
Bhutnair,  of  which  he  made  a  conquest    This  town  was  ine  chief 

5 lace  of  a  district  belonging  to  the  Bhattis,  ori^ally  Jits*  of  Yadu 
escent,  but  who  assumed  this  name  on  becoming  proselytes  to  the 
faith  of  Islam. 

Rae  Sing,  at  the  same  time,  completely  subjugated  the  Johvas, 
who,  always  troublesome,  had  recently  attempt^  to  r^ain  their 
ancient  independence.  The  Rajpoots  carried  fire  and  sword  into 
this  country,  of  which  they  made  a  desert  Ever  since  it  has 
i^emained  desolate:  the  very  name  of  Jokya  is  lost,  though  the 
vestiges  of  considerable  towns  bear  testimony  to  a  remote  antiquity. 

Amidst  these  ruins  of  the  Johyas,  the  name  of  Sekunder  Boomi 
(Alexander  the  Great)  has  fixed  itself,  and  the  desert  retains  the 
tradition  that  the  ruin  called  Rung-wuhl,  the  '  painted  palace,'  near 
Dandoosir,  was  the  capital  of  a  prince  of  this  region  punished  by  a 
visitation  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  History  afibrds  no  evidence 
of  Alexander's  passage  of  the  Garah,  though  the  scene  of  his  severest 
conflict  was  in  that  nook  of  the  Punjab  not  remote  from  the  lands  of 
the  Johyas.  But  though  the  chronicler  of  Alexander  does  not  sanc- 
tion our  indulging  in  l£is  speculation,  the  total  darkness  in  which 
we  appear  doomed  to  remain  with  regard  to  Bactria  and  the  petty 
Grecian  kingdoms  on  the  Indus,  establ^hed  by  him,  does  not  mrbid 
our  surmise,  that  by  some  of  these,  perhaps  the  descendants  of  Python, 
such  a  visitation  might  have  happened.^  The  same  traditions  assert 
that  these  regions  were  not  always  either  arid  or  desolate,  and  tiie 
living  chronide  alluded  to  in  the  note,  repeated  the  stanza  elsewhere 
given,  which  dated  its  deterioration  &om  the  drying  up  of  the  HaJera 
river,  which  came  from  the  Punj&b,  and  flowing  through  the  heart  of 
this  country,  emptied  itself  into  the  Indus  between  Rory  Bekher  and 
Gotch. 

The  affinity  that  this  word  (Hdkra)  has  both  to  the  Caggar,  and 
SamkraX^  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  either  being  l£e  stream 

*  In  the  Annals  of  Jessulm^r,  the  number  of  offsets  from  the  Tadu-Bhatti 
tribe  which  assumed  the  name  of  JU^  will  be  seen  ;  an  additional  ground  for 
asserting  that  the  Scythic  Tadu,  is  in  fact  the  Tuti, 

t  My  informant  of  this  tradition  was  an  old  inhabitant  of  Dandoosir,  and 
although  seventy  years  of  age,  had  never  left  the  little  district  of  his  nativity 
until  he  was  brought  to  me,  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  living  records  of  tiie 
past. 

X  The  natives  of  these  regions  cannot  pronounce  the  sibilant ;  so  that^  as  I 
have  alreadv  stated,  the  s  is  converted  into  A.  I  gave  as  an  example  the  name 
JaMim^^  which  becomes  *  the  hill  of  fools,' instead  of  Hhehillof  JasiL*  BcmkrOy 
in  like  manner  becomes  Hcunkra, 
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referred  to.  The  former  we  know  as  being  engulphed  in  the  sands 
about  the  Heriana  confines,  while  the  Sankra  is  a  stream  which, 
though  now  dry,  was  used  as  a  line  of  demarcation  even  in  the  time 
of  Nadir  Shah.  It  ran  eastward,  parallel  with  the  Indus,  and  by 
makiiig  it  his  boundary.  Nadir  added  all  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Indus  to  his  Persian  ku^om.  (See  Map.)  The  only  date  this 
legendary  stanza  assigns  for  the  catastrophe  is  the  reign  of  the  Soda 
prince,  Hamir. 

Sam  Sing,  having  thus  destroyed  the  power  of  future  resistance  in 
the  Johyas,  turned  his  arms  against  the  Fooniah  Jits,  the  last  who 
preserved  tJieir  ancient  liberty.  They  were  vanquished,  and  the  Baj- 
poots  were  inducted  into  their  most  valuable  possessions.  But  the 
conqueror  paid  the  penalty  of  his  life  for  the  glory  of  colonizing  the 
lands  of  the  Pooniahs.  He  was  slain  in  their  expiring  effort  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  the  stranger;  and  though  the  Ramsingotes  add  to  the 
numerical  strength,  and  enlarge  the  tenitory  of  the  heirs  of  Beeka, 
they,  like  the  l^mdulotes,  little  increase  the  power  of  the  state,  to 
whic^  their  obedience  is  nominal  Seedmook'h  and  Sankoo  are  the 
two  chief  places  of  the  Ramsingotes. 

Thus,  with  the  subjugation  of  the  Pooniahs,  the  political  annihila" 
tion  of  the  six  Jit  cantons  of  the  desert  was  accomplished :  they  are 
now  occupied  in  agriculture  and  their  old  pastoral  pursuits,  and  are 
an  industrious  tax-paying  race  under  their  indolent  Rajpoot  masters. 

Riua  Rae  Sing  led  a  gallant  band  of  his  Rahtores  in  all  the  wars  of 
Akber.  He  was  distinguished  in  the  assault  of  Ahmedabad,  slaying  in 
single  combat  the  governor,  Mirza  Mohammed  Hussein.  The  emperor, 
who  knew  the  value  of  such  valorous  subjects,  strengthenea  the 
connexion  which  already  subsisted  between  me  crown  and  the  Rah- 
tores, by  obtaining  for  prince  Selim  (afterwards  Jehangfr)  Ra^  Singes 
daoghter  to  wife.  The  unfortunate  Purvez  was  the  fruit  of  this 
nuuriage. 

Ra^  Sing  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Eurrun,  in  S  1688 
(A.D.  1632). 

Kurrun  held  the  '  munsub  of  two  thousand,'  and  the  government 
of  Doulatabad,  in  his  &ther^s  life-tune.  Being  a  supporter  of  the  just 
dauns  of  Dara  Sheko,  a  plot  was  laid  by  the  gener^  of  his  antagonist, 
with  whom  he  served,  to  destroy  him,  but  which  he  was  enabled  to 
defeat  W  the  timely  intelligence  of  the  Hara  prince  of  Boondl  He 
died  at  Bikan^r,  leaving  four  soins :  1,  Fudma  Sing ;  2,  Eesuri  Sing ; 
3,  Mohun  Sing,  and  4,  An6p  Sing. 

This  £Eunily  furnishes  another  example  of  the  prodigal  sacrifice  of 
Rajpoot  blood  in  the  imj)erial  service.  The  two  elder  princes  were 
slam  in  the  storm  of  Beejipoor,  and  tiie  tragical  death  of  the  third, 
Mohun  Sin^,  in  the  impenal  camp,  forms  an  episode  in  Ferishta's 
History  of  3ie  Dekhan.* 

*  The  jouDg  desert  chieftain,  like  all  his  tiibe,  would  find  matter  for  quarrel 
m  the  wmd  blowing  in  his  face.  Having  received  what  he  deemed  an  insult 
uom  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Shazaaoj  in  a  dispute  regarding  a  fawn,  he 
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An6p  Sing  succeeded  in  S.  1730  (A.D.  1674).  For  the  services  of 
his.  &mily  he  had  the  casUe  and  lands  of  Adoni  conferred  upon  him, 
wiUi  '  the  munsub  of  five  thousand/  and  the  governments  of  Beeji- 
poor  and  Arungabad.  An6p  Sing  led  his  dans  with  the  head  of  his 
race,  the  prince  of  Jodpoor,  to  quell  a  rebellion  amongst  the  A%haDs 
of  Cabul,  which  having  effected,  he  returned  to  the  peniosuk 
Ferishta  and  the  native  annals  are  at  variance  on  his  death  ;  the 
former  asserting  that  he  died  in  the  Dekhan,  while  the  latter  say 
that  he  left  that  country,  disgusted  with  the  imperial  commander's 
interference  about  his  ground  of  encampment^  and  that  he  died  at 
Bikan^r.    He  left  two  sons,  Suroop  Sing  and  Sujaun  Sing. 

Suroop,  who  succeeded  in  S.  1765  (AD.  1709),  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  honours,  being  killed  in  attempting  to  recover  Adoni,  which  the 
emperor  had  resumed  on  his  father  s  leaving  the  army. 

Sujaun  Sing,  his  successor,  did  nothing. 

Zoorawur  Sing  became  Raja  in  S.  1793  (AD.  1737).  The  domestic 
incidents  of  this,  as  of  the  preceding  reigns,  are  without  interest 

6uj  Sing  succeeded  in  S.  1802  (AD.  1746).  Throughout  a  long 
reign  of  forty-one  years,  this  prince  carried  on  border  strife  with  the 
Bhattis  and  the  Khan  of  Bhawulpore.  From  the  former  he  took 
Ri^asir,  Eailah,  Banair,  Suttasir,  Bunnipoora,  Mootalai,  and  other 
villages  of  inferior  note;  and  from  the  Khan  he  recovered  the 
important  frontier  castle  of  An<^gurfa. 

He  laid  waste,,  filling  up  the  wells,  a  considerable  tract  of  country 
west  of  the  frontier  post  of  An6pgurh,  to  prevent  the  incursions  of 
the  Daodpotraa* 

ap^ealied  to  his  sworcL  and  a  duel  ensued  even  in  the  prefience-chamber,  ia 
which  yonng  Mohun  feU.  The  fracas  was  reported  to  his  brother  Pudma,  at  no 
distanee  from  the  se^ie.  With  the  few  retainers  at  hand,  he  rushed  to  the  spot» 
«Ki  found  hia  biothec  bathed  in  hs  blood.  Hia  antagonist^  stiU  hanging  over 
his  victim,  when  he  saw  the  infuriated  Bahtore  enter,  witn  sword  md  shidd, 
prepared  for  dreadful  vengeanoe,  retreated  behind  one  of  the  columns  of  the 
Aum  Khaa»  (Bivan),  But  Pudma's  sword  reached  hun,  and  avenged  his 
brother^s  death ;  as  the  record  savs,  '*  he  felled  him  to  the  earth,  cleaving  at  the 
*' same  place  the  pillar  in  twain.  Takingupthedeadbodyof  nisbroldier,  and 
surrounded  by  his  vassals,  he  repaired  to  nis  quarters,  where  he  assemUed  all 
the  Rs^poot  princes  serving  with  their  contingents,  as  Jeipooc^  Jodpoor, 
Harouti^  and  narangaed  them  on  the  insult  to  their  race  in  the  murder  of  his 
bcother.  They  all:  agreed  ta  abandon  the  king's  army,  and  retire  to  tiieir  own 
homes.  A  noble,  was  sent,  to  expostulate  by  Prince  Moozzim :  but  in  vain. 
He  urged  that  the  prince  not  only  foigave^  but  approved  tne  sumnuuy 
vengeance  taken  by  the  Bahtore  :  they  refused  to  listen,.and  in  a  bodyhad 
retired  more  than  twenty  miles,  when  the  prince  in  person  joined  them,  and 
coneesanms  and  expostulations  overcoming  them,  th^  retomed  to  the  camp. 
It  was  subsequent  to  this  that  the  two  elder  brothers  were  sloini  It  is  reocnded 
of  the  surviving  brother,  that  he  slew  an  enormous  lion  in  single  combat  For 
this  ejmloit,  which  thoroughly  entitled  him  to  the  name  he  bore  (KemriL '  the 
Lioa^'  lie  received  an  estate  of  twenihi^-five  villages  from  the  king.  He  also 
obtained  great  renown  for  slaying  a  Habshi  or  Abyssinian  chief,  who  com- 
manded for  ene  of  the  sonthem  prmces. 
*  '  The  childieii'  of  Davids'  the  designation  of  the  tract  and  inhahitants  sab- 
\  jeot  to  the  state  of  Bhawulpore,  from  its  founder,  D^d  Khan,  a  native  of 

'i         Seistan. 
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Baja  Gaj  bad  some  celebrity  from  the  number  of  his  offspring, 
haviDg  had  sixty-one  children,  though  all  but  six  were  the  '  sons  of 
love/  The  Intimates  were,  Chuttur  Sing,  who  died  in  infancy ;  Raj 
Sing,  who  was  poisoned  by  the  mother  of  Soorut  Sing,  the  reigning 
prince ;  Soortan  Sing  and  Ajib  Sing,  both  of  whom  fled  the  patemcd 
roof  to  escape  the  fate  of  their  elder  brother,  and  are  now  at  Jeipoor ; 
Soonit  Sing,  Baja  of  Bikan^r ;  and  Siam  Sing,  who  enjoys  a  i»nall 
q)panage  in  Bikan^r. 

Raj  Sing  succeeded  his  father  S.  1843  (A.D.  1787),  but  he  enjoyed 
the  dignity  only  thirteen  days,  being  removed  by  a  dose  of  poison 
by  the  mother*  of  Soorut  Sing,  the  fifth  son  of  Raja  Guj.  The 
crown  thus  nefariously  obtained,  this  worthy  son  of  such  a  parent 
determined  to  maintain  his  authority  by  like  means,  and  to  leave  no 
competitor  to  contest  his  claims.  He  has  accordingly  removed  by 
death  or  exile  all  who  stood  between  him  and  the  *goM  of  Beeka.' 

Raj  Sing  left  two  sons,  Pert&p  Sing  and  Jey  Sing.  On  the  death 
of  Baj  Sing,  the  office  of  regent,  a  word  of  ominous  import  in  these 
r^ons,  was  assumed  by  Soorut  Sing,  who,  during  eighteen  months, 
condncted  himself  with  great  circumspection,  and  by  condescension 
and  gifts  impressed  the  chiefs  in  his  favour.  At  length  he  broke  his 
plans  to  the  chiefii  of  Mahajin  and  Bahaderan,  whose  acquiescence 
in  his  usurpation  he  secured  by  additions  to  their  estates.  The 
fiiithfiil  Bukntawar  Sing,  whose  family  during  four  generations  had 
filled  the  office  of  dAfwan^  discovered  the  scheme,  though  too  late  to 
ooonteract  it>  and  the  attempt  was  punished  by  imprisonment. 
Prepared  for  the  last  step,  the  regent  collected  foreign  troops  from 
Batmda  and  other  parts,  sufficient  to  overcome  all  opposition.  The 
in&nt  prince  was  kept  secluded,  and  at  length  the  regent  issued  the 
wuzant  in  his  own  name  for  the  nobles  to  assemble  at  the  capital. 
&oept  the  two  traitors  enumerated,  they  to  a  man  refused ;  but 
instead  of  combining  to  oppose  him,  they  indolently  remained  at 
their  castles.  Collecting  all  nis  troops,  the  usurper  passed  to  Nohur, 
^bere  he  enticed  the  chief  of  Bookurko  to  aai  interview,  and  lodged 
ium  in  the  fortress  of  Nobur.  Thenoe  he  passed  to  Ajitpoora,  which 
b  phmdered ;  and  advancing  to  Sankoo,  he  attacked  it  in  form. 
Dooajun  Sing  defended  himself  with  valour,  and  when  reduced  to 
extr^ty,  conunitted  suicide.  His  heir  was  put  in  fetters,  and  a 
fine  rf  twelve  thousand  rupees  was  levied  from  thoTassaJs  of  Sankoo. 
The  commercial  town  of  Uhooili  was  next  attacked ;  it  held  out  six 
months^  when  the  confined  chief  of  Bookurko^  as  the  price  of  his 
own  freedom,  treacherously  ofiered  to  put  the  tyrant  in  possession. 
He  effected  this,  and  a  fine  of  nearly  two  lacs  of  rupees  (£20i000) 
was  offered  to  spore  the  town  from  plunder. 

By  Uiis  act  of  severity,  and  the  means  it  furnished,  Soonit  returned 
to  BikttQ^,  determined  to  remove  the  only  bar  between  him  and 
the  crown,  his  prince  and  nephew.    In  this  he  found  some  difficulty, 

*  She  was  the  sister  of  the  Jhulye  chief,  heir  presmnptiye  to  the  gudi  of 
Jeipoor,  on  failure  of  lineal  ifisue. 
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from  the  virtue  and  vigilance  of  his  sister,  who  never  lost  sight  of 
the  infant.  Frustrated  in  all  attempts  to  circumvent  her^  and  not 
daring  to  blazon  the  murder  by  open  violence,  he  invited  the  needy 
Raja  of  Nirwar  to  make  proposals  for  his  sister's  hand.  In  vain  she 
urged  her  advanced  period  of  life ;  and  in  order  to  deter  the  suitofi 
that  she  had  already  been  affianced  to  Rana  Ursi  of  M^war.  All  his 
scruples  vanished  at  the  dower  of  three  lacs,  which  the  regent  offered 
the  impoverished  scion  of  the  fSeimous  Baja  Nala*  Her  objections  were 
overruled  and  she  was  forced  to  submit ;  though  she  not  only  saw 
through  her  brother's  anxiety  for  her  removal,  but  boldly  charged 
him  with  his  nefarious  intentions.  He  was  not  content  with  dis- 
avowing them,  but  at  her  desire  gave  her  the  most  solemn  assurances 
of  the  child's  safety.  Her  depai*ture  was  the  signal  of  his  death ;  for 
not  long  after,  he  was  found  strangled,  and  it  is  said  by  the  regent's 
own  ha^ds,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  offices  of  the 
Mahajin  chieftain  as  the  executioner  of  his  sovereign. 

Thus,  in  one  short  year  after  the  death  of  Raja  Raj,  the  gadi  of 
Beeka  was  dishonoured  by  being  possessed  by  an  assassin  of  his 
prince.  In  S.  1857  (A.D.  1801),  the  elder  brothers  of  the  usurper, 
Soortan  Sing  and  Ajib  Sing,  who  had  found  refuge  in  Jeipoor, 
repaired  to  iBhutnair  and  assembled  the  vassals  of  the  disaffected 
nooles  and  Bhattis  in  order  to  dethrone  the  tyrant.  But  the  recol- 
lection of  his  severities  deterred  some,  while  bribes  kept  back  othera, 
and  the  usurper  did  not  hesitate  to  advance  to  meet  his  foes.  The 
encounter,  which  took  place  at  Beegore,  was  obstinate  and  bloody, 
and  three  thousand  Bhattis  alone  fell  This  signal  victory  confirmed 
Soorut's  usurpation.  He  erected  a  castle  on  the  field  of  battle,  which 
he  called  FvM^hgurh, '  the  abode  of  victory.' 

Flushed  with  this  brilliant  success,  Soorut  Sing  determined  to 
make  his  authority  respected  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  invaded 
his  turbulent  countrymen,  the  Beedawuts,  and  levied  fifty  thousand 
rupees  from  their  landa  C!hoonl,  which  had  promised  aid  to  the 
late  confederacy,  was  once  more  invested  and  mulcted,  and  various 
other  places  were  attacked  ere  they  could  join.  But  one  solitary 
castle  was  successfully  defended,  that  of  C!h'hani,  near  Bahaderan. 
Here  the  usurper  was  foiled,  and,  after  six  months'  fruitless  siege, 
compelled  to  return  to  his  capital. 

Shortly  after,  he  eagerly  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  to 
punish  me  excesses  of  the  Daodpotras,  and  to  withdraw  attention 
from  himself,  by  kindling  a  popular  war  against  these  powerful  and 
turbulent  neighbours.  The  occasion  was  the  Kerani  chief  of  Tearoh 
demanding  his  aid  against  his  liege  lord,  Bhawul  Khan.  As  these 
border  feuds  are  not  extinguished  even  in  these  days  of  universal 
peace,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  see  the  feudal  muster-roll  of 

*  The  stoiy  of  Nala  and  Dumyanti  (or,  NtU  Dumun,  as  it  is  familiarly  called 
in  these  regions)  is  well  known  in  oriental  Uterature.  From  NaL  the  famed 
castle  of  Narwar  is  named^  of  which  this  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  3ikan^r 
princess  was  deprived  by  Smdia. 
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the  desert  chiefs  on  such  occurrences,  as  well  as  the  mode  in  which 
they  caxry  on  hostilities.  It  was  very  shortly  before  that  victory 
had  preponderated  on  the  side  of  the  Rahtores  by  a  gallant  coup-de- 
«iam  of  the  lord  mai'cher  of  Bikan^,  who  canied  the  castle  of 
Mozgarh  in  a  midnight  assault. .  The  hero  on  this  occasion  was  not  a 
Rahtore,  but  a  Bhatti  chief,  in  the  service  of  Bikaner,  named  Hindu 
Sing,  who  gained  '  immortality'  by  the  style  in  which  he  sealed  the 
walls,  put  Mahomed  Maroop  Kerani,  the  governor,  and  the  ganison 
to  the  sword,  and  brought  away  captive  to  Bikan^r  the  governor's 
wife,  who  was  afterwards  ransomed  for  five  thousand  rupees  and 
four  hundred  camels. 

The  outlaw  who  sought  sirna  at  Bikan^r,  on  this  occasion,  was 
of  the  same  tribe,  Kerani,  his  name  Khodabuksh  ('  gift  of  god'), 
chief  of  Tearoh,  one  of  the  principflJ  fiefs  of  the  Daodpotras.  With 
all  his  retainers,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  horse  and  five 
hundred  foot,  he  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  Soorut  Sing,  who 
assigned  him  twenty  villages,  and  one  hundred  rupees  daily  for  his 
support  The  Keranis  were  the  most  powerful  vassals  of  Bhawul 
Khan,  who  might  have  paid  dear  for  the  resumption  of  Tearoh,  whose 
chief  promised  the  Rajpoot  nothing  less  than  to  extend  his  conquests 
to  the  Indus.  Allured  by  this  bait,  the  kh^*  was  proclaimed  and  the 
sons  of  Beeka  assembled  from  all  quarters. 

Horse.  Foot.  Guns. 
Abhye  Sing,  chief  of... Bookurko..  300    2,000 

Rao  Ram  Sing,      of. .  .PooguL 100       400 

Hatti  Sing,  of. . ,  Ranair 8       1 50 

Kurrun  Sing,         of. . .  Suttasir . . . 

An6p  Sing Jussaroh... 

Khet  Sing. Jemunsir. . 

Bheni  Sing,  of. . ,  Jangloo . . .  . 

Bhom  Sing,  of. .  .Beetnoke... 


9 

150 

4() 

250 

GO 

350 

9 

250 

2 

61 

Feudal  retainers 528  3,611 

Park  under  Muji  Purihai' —  21 

Foreign  Brigade  C  Rhas  Paega,  or  household  troop...  200  — 

in  the          -J  Camp  of  Gunga  Sing 200  1,500       4 

Raja  s  service.    (,  Do.    of  Doorjun  Sing 60  600      4 


f  Anoka  Sing^ 300 

I  Laori  Sing    V  Sikh  chieftains 250 

Auxiliary  Levies. -^  Bood  Sing   j      250 


Sooltan  Khan 
^  Ahmed  Khan 


I  Afghans 400 


Total 2,188   5,711    29 


The  command-in-chief  of  this  brilliant  array  was  conferred  on 
J^troh  Matoh,  son  of  the  Dewdn.  On  the  13th  of  Magh  1856 
(spring  of  1800)  he  broke  ground,  and  the  feudal  levies  fell  in  on 

22 
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the  march  by  Eunaair,  Rajasir,  Eaili,  Ranair,  and  An6pgurh,  the  last 
point  of  rendezvous.  Thence  he  proceeded  by  Seogurn  *  Mozgurh, 
and  Phooka,  all  of  which  were  taken  after  a  few  weeks'  siege,  and 
from  the  last  they  levied  a  lac  and  a  quarter  of  rupees,  with  other 
valuables,  and  nine  guns.  They  advanced  to  Khyrpoor,  within  three 
miles  of  the  Indus,  when  being  joined  by  other  refractoiy  chiefs, 
Jaitroh  marched  direct  on  the  capital,  Bbawulpore,  within  a  short 
distance  of  which  he  encamped  prepamtory  to  the  attack.  The 
Khan,  however,  by  this  delay,  was  enabled  to  detach  the  most  con- 
siderable of  his  nobles  from  the  Rajpoot  standard :  on  which  the 
Bikaner  Dewdn,  satisfied  with  the  honour  of  having  insulted  Bbawul- 
pore, retreated  with  the  spoils  he  had  acquired.  He  was  received 
by  the  usurper  with  contempt,  and  degraded  for  not  fighting. 

The  Bhattisi  smarting  with  the  recollection  of  their  degradation, 
two  years  after  the  battle  of  Beegore  attempted  the  invasion  of 
Bikandr,  but  were  again  repulsed  with  loss ;  and  these  skiimishes 
continued  until  S.  1861  (A.I>.  180e),  when  Raja  Soorut  attacked  the 
Khan  of  the  Bhattis  in  his  capital,  Bhutnair.  It  capitulated  after  a 
siege  of  six  months,  when  Zabta  Khan,  with  his  garrison  and  effects, 
was  permitted  to  retire  to  Rhania,  since  which  this  place  has 
remained  an  appanage  of  Bikaner. 

The  coalition  against  Jodpoor  was  ruinous  to  Soorut,  who  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  on  which  the  usurper  expended 
twenty-four  lacs  of  rupees,  nearly  five  years' revenue  of  this  desert 
region.  On  this  occasion,  he  led  all  his  troops  in  person  against 
Jodpoor,  and  united  in  the  siege,  which  they  were  however  compelled 
to  abandon  with  dishonour,  and  retrograde  to  their  several  abodes. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  usurper  fell  sick,  and  was  at  the  last 
extremity;  nay,  the  ceremonies  for  the  dead  were  actually  com- 
menced ;  but  he  recovered,  to  the  grief  and  misery  of  his  subjects. 
To  supply  an  exhausted  treasury,  his  extortions  know  no  bounds ; 
and  having  cherished  the  idea  that  he  might  compound  his  past  sins 
by  rites  and  gifts  to  the  priests,  he  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
avaricious  Brahmins,  who  are  maintained  in  luxury  at  the  expense 
of  his  subjects.  His  cruelty  keeps  pace  with  his  avarice  and  his 
fears.  The  chief  of  Bookurko  he  put  to  death,  notwithstanding  his 
numerous  services.  Nahur  Sing  of  Seedmookh,  Qyan  Sing  and 
Qoman  Sing  of  Gundaili,  amongst  the  chief  feudatories  of  the  state, 
shared  the  same  fate.  Choorii  was  invested  a  third  time,  and  with 
its  chief,  fell  into  th%  tyrant's  hands. 

With  this  system  of  terror,  his  increasing  superstition,  and  dimin- 
ished attention  to  public  duties,  the  country  is  annually  deteriorat- 
ing in  population  and  wealth;  and  as  if  they  had  not  misery 
enough  within,  they  have  not  had  a  single  good  season  for  years-f 
Owing  to  the  disobedience  of  the  northern  chiefs,  and  the  continual 

*  Its  former  name  was  Bullur,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  desert,  as 
is  Phoolra,  a  Johya  possession, 
t  This  account  was  drawn  up  in  1814. 
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incarsioDs  of  the  BoMa,  or  '  Bhatti  robbers/  who  sweep  the  land  of 
cattle,  and  often  cut  and  carry  off  entire  crops,  the  peasant  Jit,  the 
ancient  lord  of  the  soil,  is  often  left  to  the  alternative  of  stanration 
or  emigration.  Many  have  consequently  sought  shelter  in  the 
British  frontier  territories,  in  Hansi  and  Heriana,  where  they  are 
kindly  received.  Since  the  English  have  occupied  Sirsah  and  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  Bhatti  Bahader  Khan,  the  misfortunes  of  the 
cttltivators  of  the  northern  parts  of  Bikan6r  have  been  doubled  by 
the  inroads  of  a  band  left  without  resource.  In  some  parts,  the  Jits 
combine  to  protect  themselves  against  these  inroads :  every  hamlet 
has  its  post  of  defence,  a  tower  of  earth,  on  which  is  perched  a 
watchman  and  kettle-drum,  to  beat  the  alarum,  which  is  taken  up 
from  village  to  village,  and  when  an  enemy  is  discovered,  all  are  iu 
arms  to  defend  their  property.  The  unfortunate  Jit  is  obliged  to 
plough  his  fields  under  tne  load  of  shield  and  aang,  or  heavy  iron 
lance ;  so  that,  at  no  distant  period,  the  whole  of  this  region  must 
become  as  desolate  as  the  tracts  once  possessed  by  the  Jobyas.* 

Such,  at  the  end  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  years,  is  the 
change  which  a  Rajpoot  usurper  has  effected  in  the  once  com- 
paratively populous  communities  of  the  Jits.  From  the  founder, 
Beeka,  to  wie  present  tyrannical  governor,  there  have  been  only 
eleven  descents  though  thirteen  reigns,  giving  an  average  of  thirty 
years  for  the  one,  and  twenty-five  for  the  other :  a  fact  which  speaks 
forcibly  for  the  general  morality  of  the  descendants  of  Beeka 

Before  we  enter  on  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country,  we  must 
make  mention  of  Beedavati,  the  lands  of '  the  sons  of  Beeda,'  now  an 
integral  portion  of  Bikan^r.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  Beeda, 
the  brother  of  Beeka,  led  the  first  Rajpoot  colony  from  Mundore,  in 
search  of  a  fresh  establishment.  His  first  attempt  was  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Godwar,  then  belonging  to  the  Rana :  but  his  reception 
there  was  so  warm,  that  he  moved  northward,  and  was  glad  to 
take  service  with  the  chief  of  the  Mohils.  This  ancient  tribe 
is  by  some  termed  a  branch  of  the  Yadus,  but  is  by  others 
considered  a  separate  race,  and  one  of  the  'thirty-six  royal 
races :'  all  are  agreed  as  to  its  antiquity.  The  residence  of  the 
Mohil  chief  was  Chaupur,  where,  with  the  title  of  Thakoor, 
he  ruled  over  one  hundred  and  forty  townships.  Beeda  deemed 
circumvention  better  than  open  force  to  effect  his  purposes ;  and  as, 
ac(X)rding  to  the  Rajpoot  maxim,  in  all  attempts  '  to  obtain  land,' 
success  hallows  the  means,  he  put  in  train  a  scheme  which,  as  it 
affords  the  least  cause  for  suspicion,  has  often  been  used  for  this 
object  Beeda  became  the  medium  of  a  matrimonial  arrangement 
between  the  Mohil  chief  and  the  prince  of  Marwar;  and  as  the  rela- 
tion and  natural  guardian  of  the  oride,  he  conveyed  the  nuptial  train 
unsuspected  into  the  castle  of  the  Mohils,  whose  chiefs  were  assembled 

*  While  putting  this  to  the  press,  rumour  says  that  the  chiefs  of  Bikan^r  are 
in  open  rebeUion  against  the  luga,  who  has  applied,  but  without  success,  to  the 
British  Government  for  support.    This,  if  true,  is  as  it  should  be. 
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to  honour  the  festivities.     But  instead  of  the  Rahtore  fair  and 
her  band  of  maidens,  the  valorous  sons  of  Joda  rushed  sword  in  hand 
from  the  litters  and  covered  vehicles,  and  treacherously  cut  off  the 
best  men  of  Mohilla.     They  kept  possession  of  the  inner  fortress 
until  tidings  of  their  success  brought  reinforcements  from  Jodpoor. 
For  this  aid,  Beeda  assigned  to  his  father,  Ladnoo  and  its  twelve 
villages,  now  incorporated  with  Jodpoor.  The  son  of  Beeda,  Tez  Sing, 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  capital,  which  he  called  after  his  father^ 
Beedasir.     The  conmiunity  of  the  Beedawuts  is  the  most  powerful  in 
Bikaner,  whose  prince  is  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  almost  nominal 
marks   of  supremacy,  and  to  restrict  his  demands,  which  are  else- 
where unlimited.  The  little  region  of  the  Mohillas,  around  the  ancient 
capital  Ghaupur,  is  an  extensive  flat,  flooded  in  the  periodical  rains 
from  the  surrounding  teebaa  or  '  sand-hills,'  the  soil  of  which  is  excel- 
lent, even  wheat  being  abimdantly  produced.    This  Oasis,  as  it  is 
entitled   to  be  termed,  may  be  twenty-five  miles  (twelve  coss)  in 
extreme  length,  by  about  six  in  breadth.    We  cannot  affirm  that  the 
entire  Beedawut  district  of  one  hundred  and  forty  villages,  and  to 
which  is  assigned  a  population  of  forty  thousand  to  fifty    thousand 
souls,  one-third   being  Rahtores,  '  the  sons  of  Beeda'  is  within  this 
flat.  It  is  subdivided  into  twelve  fiefs,  of  which  five  are  pre-eminent. 
Of  the  ancient  possessors,  the  indigenous  Mohils,  there  are  not  more 
than  twenty  families  throughout  the  land  of  Mohilla ;  the   rest  arc 
chiefly  Jit  agriculturists  and  the  mercantile  castes. 

We  do  the  sons  of  Beeda  no  injustice  when  we  style  them  a  com- 
munity of  plunderers.  Like  the  sons  of  Esau,  "  their  hand  is  against 
"  every  man  :"  and  they  are  too  powerful  to  fear  retaliation.  In 
former  times  they  used  to  unite  with  the  Larkhanis,  another  horde 
of  robbers,  and  carry  their  raids  into  the  most  populous  parts  of  Jei- 
poor.  In  these  habits,  however,  they  only  partake  of  the  character 
common  to  all  who  inhabit  desert  regiona  What  nature  has  denied 
them,  they  wrest  from  those  to  whom  she  has  been  more  bountiful 
But  it  is  to  the  absence  of  good  government  more  than  to  natuitJ 
sterility,  that  we  must  attribute  the  moral  obliquity  of  the  Bajor 
putras,  'the  offspring  of  regality,'  spread  over  these  extensive  regions, 
who  little  discriminate  between  meam  and  tuum,  in  all  that  refers  to 
their  neighbours. 
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CHAPTER  11 

Adwd  condition  and  capabilities  of  Bikan^, — Cataes  of  its  deterioration, — Extent, 
—Population, — Jits, — Sarastoati  Brahmins. — Chaaruns, — MaUis  and  Noes. — 
Chooras  and  Thaories, — Rxypoots. — Face  of  the  couTUry, — Grain  and  vegetable 
productions, — Implemenis  of  husbandry, —  Water, — Salt  lakes.-^Local  physiog- 
Tiomy, — Mineral  productions, — Ui^uous  day, — A  nimal  productions, — Commerce 
and  Manufaettires, — Fairs, — Oovemment  and  revenues, — The  fisc, — Dhooah,  or 
hewrthrtax, — Anga^  or  capitationrtax, — Sayer,  or  imposts, — Fusaeti^  orplotigh- 
tax, — Malbahj  or  ancient  la/nd-tax, — Extracrdinary  and  vrregvlar  resources, — 
Feudal  levies, — Household  troops. 

This  region  is  but  little  known  to  Europeans,  by  whom  it  has 
hitiierto  Deen  supposed  to  be  a  perfect  desei-t,  unworthy  of  examina- 
tion. Its  present  condition  bears  little  comparison  with  what  tradi- 
tion reports  it  to  have  been  in  ancient  times ;  and  its  deterioration, 
within  three  centuries  since  the  Bajpoots  supplanted  the  Jits,  almost 
warrants  our  belief  of  the  assertion,  that  these  deserts  were  once  fer- 
tile and  populous ;  nay,  that  they  are  still  capable  (notwithstanding 
the  reported  continual  increase  of  the  sand)  to  maintain  an  abundant 
population,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt.  Ilie  princes  of  Bfkaner 
used  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  of  their  kindred 
retainers ;  and  although  they  held  extraordinary  grants  from  the 
empire  for  the  maintenance  of  these  contingents,  their  ability  to  do  so 
from  their  proper  resources  was  undoubted.  To  other  causes  than 
positive  sterility  must  be  attributed  the  wretched  condition  of 
this  state.  Exposed  to  the  continual  attacks  of  organized  bands  of 
robbers  from  without,  subjected  internally  to  the  never-ending 
demands  of  a  rapacious  government,  for  which  they  have  not  a  shadow 
of  advantage  in  return,  it  would  be  strange  if  aught  but  progressive 
decay  and  wretchedness  were  the  consequence.  In  three  centuries, 
more  than  one-half  of  the  villages,  which  either  voluntarily  or  by 
force  submitted  to  the  rule  of  the  founder,  Beeka,  are  now  without 
memorial  of  their  existence,  and  the  rest  are  gradually  approximat- 
ing to  the  same  condition.  Commercial  caravans,  which  passed 
through  this  state  and  enriched  its  treasury  with  the  transit  duties, 
have  almost  ceased  to  frequent  it  from  the  increasing  insecurity  of 
its  territory.  Besides  the  personal  loss  to  the  prince,  the  country 
suflFers  from  the  deterioration  of  the  conmiercial  towns  of  Choor6, 
Rajgnrh,  and  Rinnie,  which,  as  ervbrepdia,^  supplied  the  country  with 
the  productions  of  Sinde  and  the  provinces  to  the  westward,  or  those 
of  Gangeti6  India.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  Bikaner ;  the  same  cause 
affects  Jessulmer,  and  the  more  eastern  principalities,  whose  mis- 
govemment,  equally  with  Bikaner,  fosters  the  spirit  of  rapine : 
the  MaJdotes  of  Jessulmdr  and  the  Larkhanis  of  Jeipoor  are  as 
notorious  as  the  Beedawuts  of  Bikan&: ;  and  to  these  may  be  added 
the  Sahrd.es,  Khosas,  and  Rajurs,  in  the  more  western  desert,  who, 
in  their  habits  and  principles,  are  as  demoralized  ba  the  Bedouins  of 
Arabia 
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Extent — Population. — Soil — Teebas  or  Sand-hills. — The  line  of 
greatest  breadtli  of  this  state  extends  from  Poogul  to  Rajgurh,  and 
measures  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles ;  while  the  length 
from  north  to  south,  between  Bhutnair  and  Maliajin,  is  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles:  the  area  may  not  exceed  twenty-two 
thousand  miles.  Formerly  they  reckoned  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  scattered  over  this  space,  one-half 
of  which  are  no  longer  in  existenca 

An  estimate  of  the  population  of  this  arid  region,  without  pre- 
senting some  data,  would  be  very  unsatisfactory.  The  tract  to  the 
north-west  of  Jaetpoor  is  now  perfectly  desolate,  and  nearly  so  from 
that  point  to  Bhutnair :  to  the  north-east,  the  population  is  but 
scanty,  which  observation  also  applies  to  the  parts  from  the  meridian 
of  Bikaner  to  the  Jessulm^r  frontier ;  while  internally,  from  these 
points,  it  is  more  uniform,  and  equals  the  northern  parts  of  Marwar. 
From  a  census  of  the  twelve  principal  towns,  with  an  estimate, 
furnished  by  well-informed  inhabitants,  of  the  remainder,  we  may 
obtain  a  tolerably  accurate  approximation  on  this  point. 

Chief  Towns.  No.  of  Houses. 

Blkan^r. 12,000 

Nohur 2,500 

Bahaderan 2,500 

Rinnie 1,500 

Rajgurh 3,000 

Choor6 3,000 

Mahajin 800 

Jaetpoor 1,000 

Beedasir 500 

Ruttungurh 1,000 

Daismookh 1,000 

Senthal 50 


28,850 


100  villages,  each  having  200  houses 20,000 

100    Ditto    150  ditto     ...  15,000 

200    Ditto    100  ditto     ...  20,000 

800  hamlets 30  each 24,000 


ToTlL  number  of  houses . . .    107,850 


Allowing  five  souls  to  each  house,  we  have  a  total  of  539,250  souls, 
giving  an  average  of  twenty-five  to  the  square  mile,  which  I  cannot 
think  exaggerated,  and  making  the  desert  regions  depending  on 
Bikaner  equal,  in  the  density  of  population,  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land. 

Of  this  population,  full  three-fourths  are  the .  aboriginal  Jits ;  the 
rest  are  their  conquerors,  descendants  of  Beeka,  including  the  Sarsote 
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Brahmins,  Chanins,  Bards,  and  a  few  of  the  debased  classes,  whose 
numbers,  conjointly,  are  not  one-tenth  of  the  Rajpoots. 

JUs. — The  Jits  are  the  most  wealthy  as  well  as  the  most  numer- 
ous portion  of  the  community.  Many  of  the  old  Bhoraia  landlords, 
representatives  of  their  ancient  communal  heads,  are  men  of  sub- 
stance ;  but  their  riches  are  of  no  use  to  them,  and  to  avoid  the 
rapacity  of  their  government,  they  cover  themselves  with  the  cloak 
of  poverty,  which  is  thrown  aside  only  on  nuptial  festivities.  On 
these  occasions  they  disinter  their  hoards,  which  are  lavished  with 
unbounded  extravagance.  They  even  block  up  the  highways  to 
collect  visitors,  whose  numbers  form  the  measure  of  the  liberality 
and  munificence  of  the  donor  of  the  f^te. 

Sarsote  (properly  Sarasvati)  Brahmins  are  found  in  consider- 
able numbers  throughout  this  tract.  They  aver  that  they  were  masters 
of  the  country  prior  to  the  Jit  colonists.  They  area  pecLceable, 
industrious  race,  and  without  a  single  prejudice  of '  the  order ;'  they 
eat  meat,  smoke  tobacco,  cultivate  the  soil,  and  trade  even  in  the 
sacred  kine,  notwithstanding  their  descent  from  Singiricsha,  son  of 
Brahma. 

Charuns, — The  Charuns  are  the  sacred  order  of  these  regions ;  the 
warlike  tribes  esteem  the  heroic  lays  of  the  bard  more  than  the 
homily  of  the  Brahmin.  The  Charuns  are  throughout  reverenced 
bj  the  Rahtores,  and  hold  lands,  literally,  on  the  tenure  of  '  an  old 
song.'    More  will  be  said  of  them  in  the  Annals  of  Jessulmer. 

MaUis,  NaA,  gardeners  and  barbers,  are  important  members  of ' 
every  Bajpoot  family,  and  to  be  found  in  all  the  villages,  of  which 
they  are  invariably  the  cook& 

ChooToa,  Thaoris,  are  actually  castes  of  robbers :  the  former,  firom 
the  Lakhi  Jungle ;  the  latter,  from  M^war.  Most  of  the  chieftains 
hare  a  few  in  &eir  pay,  entertained  for  the  most  desperate  services. 
The  Bahaderan  chief  has  expelled  all  his  Rajpoots,  and  retains  only 
Chooras  and  Thaoris.  The  Chooras  are  highly  esteemed  for  fidelity, 
and  the  barriets  and  portals  throughout  this  tract  are  in  their  custody. 
They  enioy  a  very  singular  perquisite,  which  would  go  far  to  prove 
tiieir  bemg  the  aborigines  of  the  country ;  namely,  a  fee  of  four 
copper  coins  on  every  dead  subject,  when  the  foneral  ceremonies  are 
over. 

Rajpoots. — The  Rahtores  of  Bikaner  are  unchanged  in  their  martial 
qualifications,  bearing  as  high  a  reputation  as  any  other  class  in 
India ;  and  whilst  their  breSiren  of  Marwar,  Amb^r.  and  M^war, 
nave  been*  for  years  groaning  under  the  rapacious  visitations  of 
Mahrattas  and  Pat'hans,  their  distance  and  the  difficidties  of  the 
countiy  have  saved  them  from  such  afflictions :  though,  in  truth, 
they  have  had  enough  to  endure  at  home,  in  the  tyranny  of  their 
own  lord.  The  Rahtores  of  the  desert  have  fewer  prejudices  than 
their  more  eastern  brethren ;  thev  will  eat  food,  wifliout  enquiring 
by  whom  it  was  dressed,  and  will  drink  either  wine  or  water,  with- 
out asking  to  whom  the  cup  belonged.     They  would  mak^  the  best 
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soldiers  in  the  world  if  they  would  submit  to  discipline,  as  they  are 
brave,  hardy,  easily  satisfied,  and  very  patient ;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  imbibed  some  qualities,  since  their  migration  to 
these  regions,  which  could  only  be  eradicated  in  the  rising  generation : 
especiaU}^  the  inordinate  use  of  opium,  and  smoking  intoxicating 
herbs,  in  both  which  accomplishments  '  the  sons  of  Beeka'  are  said 
to  bear  the  palm  from  the  rest  of  the  Chatees  rujcMa,  the  thirty-six 
royal  tribes  of  India.  The  piald^  or  '  cup,*  is  a  favourite  with  every 
Rajpoot  who  can  afford  it,  and  is,  as  well  as  opium,  a  panacea  for 
ennui,  arising  from  the  absence  of  all  mental  stimulants,  in  which 
they  are  more  deficient,  from  the  nature  of  the  coimtry,  than  most 
of  their  warlike  countrymen. 

Face  of  the  country. — The  whole  of  this  principality,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  isolated  spots,  or  odseSy  scattered  here  and  there, 
consists  more  or  less  of  sand.  From  the  eastern  to  the  western 
boundary,  in  the  line  of  greatest  breadth,  it  is  one  continuous  plain 
of  sand,  though  the  teebcLs,  or  sand-hills,  commence  in  the  centre  of 
the  country,  the  principal  chain  ininning  in  the  direction  of  Jessul- 
mer,  and  shooting  forth  subordinate  branches  in  every  direction ;  or 
it  might  be  more  correct  to  designate  this  main  ridge,  originating  in 
the  tracts  bordering  the  eastern  valley  of  the  Indus,  as  terminating 
its  elevations  about  the  heart  of  BIkaner.  On  the  north-east  quarter, 
from  Rajgurh  to  Nohur  and  Raotsir,  the  soil  is  good,  being  black 
earth,  slightly  mixed  with  sand,  and  having  water  near  enough  to 
the  surface  for  irrigation ;  it  produces  wheat,  gram,  and  even  rice,  in 
'  considerable  quantities.  The  same  soil  exists  from  Bhutnair  to  the 
banks  of  the  Garah.  The  whole  of  the  Mohilla  tract  is  a  fertile 
oasis,  the  teebas  just  terminating  their  extreme  ofisets  on  its  northern 
limit :  'being  flooded  in  the  periodical  rains,  wheat  is  abundantly 
produced. 

But  exclusive  of  such  spots,  which  are  "  few  and  far  between," 
we  cannot  describe  the  desert  as  a  waste  where  '*  no  salutary  plant 
"  takes  root,  no  verdure  quickens ;"  for  though  the  poverty  of  the 
soil  refuses  to  aid  the  germination  of  the  more  luxuriant  grains, 
Providence  has  provided  a  countervailing  good,  in  giving  to  those  it 
can  rear  a  richness  and  superiority  unknown  to  more  favoured  regions. 
The  bajra  of  the  desert  is  far  superior  to  any  grown  in  the  rich  loam 
of  Malwa,  and  its  inhabitant  retains  an  instinctive  partiality,  even 
when  admitted  to  revel  in  the  luxurious  repasts  of  M^wiar  or  Ambe'r, 
for  the  bhawtis,  or  '  bajra  cakes,'  of  his  native  sand-hills,  and  not 
more  from  association  than  from  their  intrinsic  excellence.  In  a 
plentiful  season,  they  save  enough  for  two  years'  consumption.  The 
grain  requires  not  much  water,  though  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
that  this  little  should  be  timely. 

Besides  bajra,  we  may  mention  mot%  and  tU  ;  the  former  a  useful 
pulse  both  for  men  and  cattle ;  the  other  the  oil-plant,  used  both  for 
culinary  purposes  and  burning.  Wheat,  gram,  and  barley,  are  pro- 
duced in  the  flavoured  spots  described,  but  in  these  are  enumerated 
the  staple  products  of  Bikan^r. 
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Cotton  is  grown  in  the  tracts  favourable  for  wheat  The  plant  is 
said  to  be  septennial,  even  decennial,  in  these  regions.  As  soon  as 
the  cotton  is  gathered,  the  shoots  are  all  cut  off,  and  the  root  alone 
left  Each  succeeding  year,  the  plant  increases  in  strength,  and  at 
length  attains  a  size  unjoiown  where  it  is  more  abundantly  cultivated. 

Nature  has  bountifully  supplied   many  spontaneous  vegetable 

Sroducts  for  the  use  of  man,  and  excellent  pasture  for  cattle,  {jowar, 
iOiekri,  Kukree,  all  of  the  cucurbitaceous  family,  and  water-melons 
of  a  gigantic  size,  are  produced  in  sreat  plenty.  The  latter  is  most 
valuable ;  for  being  cut  in  slices  and  dried  in  the  sun,  it  is  stored  up 
for  future  use  when  vegetables'  are  scarce,  or  in  times  of  famine,  on 
vhich  they  always  calculate.  It  is  also  an  article  of  commerce,  and 
much  admired  even  where  vegetables  are  more  abundant.  The 
copious  mucilage  of  the  dried  melon  is  extremely  nourishing;  and 
deeming  it  valuable  as  an  antiscorbutic  in  sea- voyages,  the  author 
sent  some  of  it  to  Calcutta  many  years  ago  for  experiment.*  Our 
Indian  ships  would  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  plentiful  supply  of 
this  article,  as  it  can  be  cultivated  to  any  extent,  and  thus  be  made  to 
confer  a  double  benefit,  on  our  seamen  and  the  inhabitants  of  those 
desert  regions.  The  superior  magnitude  of  the  water-melons  of  the 
desert  over  those  of  interior  India  gives  rise  to  much  exaggeration, 
and  it  has  been  gravely  assei-ted  by  travellers  in  the  sand  ieebas.f 
where  they  are  most  abundant,  that  the  mucilage  of  one  is  suffi- 
cient to  allay  the  thirst  both  of  a  horse  and  his  rider. 

In  these  arid  regions,  where  they  depend  entirely  on  the  heavens 
for  water,  and  where  they  calculate  on  a  famine  eveiy  seventh  year, 
nothing  that  can  administer  to  the  wants  of  man  is  lost.  The  seeds 
of  the  wild  grapes,  as  the  hhoorwt,  buroo,  herraro,  sewun,  are  col- 
lected, and,  mixed  with  bo/ro-fiour,  enter  much  into  the  food  of  the 
poorer  classes.  They  also  store  up  great  quantities  of  the  wild  bA\ 
lAyr,  and  Jchja/rCL  hemes ;  and  the  long  pods  of  the  kavjrd,  astringent 
and  bitter  as  they  are,  are  dried  and  formed  into  a  flour.  Nothing  is 
lost  in  these  regions  which  can  be  converted  into  food. 

Trees  they  have  none  indigenous  (mangoes  and  tamarind  are 
planted  about  the  capital),  but  abundant  shrubs,  as  the  babool,  and 
ever-green  pedoo,  the  jhdZ,  and  others  yielding  berries.  The  Beeda- 
vuts,  indeed,  apply  the  term  'tree,'  to  the  roeura,  which  sometimes 
attains  tiie  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  is  transported  to  all  parts  for 
house-building ;  as  likewise  is  the  nima,  so  well  known  throughout 
India.  Thep'hok  is  the  most  useful  of  all  these,  as  with  its  twigs 
they  frame  a  wicker-work  to  line  their  wells,  and  prevent  the  sand 
from  falling  in. 

The  dk,A  species  of  euphorbia^  known  in  Hindustan  as  the  madar, 

*  I  sent  specimens  to  Mr.  Moorcroft  so  far  back  as  1813^  but  never  learned 
the  result— See  Article  ^'  On  the  Preservation  of  Food^"  Edm.  Beview,  In  o.  45, 
p.  115. 

t  Mr.  Barrow,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Southern  Africa,  describes  the  water- 
melen  as  self-sown  and  abundant. 

23 
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grows  to  an  immense  height  and  strength  in  the  desert ;  from  its 
fibres  they  make  the  ropes  in  general  use  throughout  these  r^ions, 
and  they  are  reckoned  superior,  both  in  substance  and  durability,  to 
those  formed  of  moonj  (hemp),  which  is  however  cultivated  in  the 
lands  of  the  Beedawuts. 

Their  agricultural  implements  are  simple  and  suited  to  the  soil 
The  plough  is  one  of  single  yoke,  either  for  the  camel  or  ox :  that  with 
double  yoke  being  seldom  required,  or  chiefly  by  the  mollis 
(gardeners),  when  the  soil  is  of  some  consistence.  The  drill  is  invaii- 
ably  used,  and  the  grains  are  dropped  singly  into  the  ground,  at 
some  distance  from  each  other,  and  each  sendis  forth  a  dozen  to 
twenty  stalks.  A  bundle  of  bushes  forms  their  harrow.  The  grain 
is  trodden  out  by  oxen ;  and  the  Tnot'h  (pulse),  which  is  even  more 
productive  than  the  bajra,  by  camels. 

Water. — This  indispensable  element  is  at  an  immense  distance 
from  the  surface  throughout  the  Indian  desert,  which,  in  this  respect, 
as  well  as  many  others,  differs  very  materially  from  that  portion  of 
the  great  African  desert  in  the  same  latitudes.  Water  at  twenty- 
feet,  as  found  at  Mourzook  by  Captain  Lyon,  is  here  unheai*d-of,  and 
the  degree  of  cold  experienced  by  him  at  Zuela,  on  the  winter  sol- 
stice, would  have  "  burnt  up"  every  natural  and  cultivated  produc- 
tion of  our  Hindi!  Seharra  Captain  Lyon  describes  the  thermometer 
in  lat.  26^  within  2""  of  zero  of  Reaumur.  Majors  Denham  and  Clap- 
perton  never  mark  it  under  40**  of  Fahrenheit,  and  mention  ice,  which 
I  never  saw  but  once,  the  thermometer  being  28"" ;  and  then  not  only 
the  mouths  of  our  rmiskiks,  or  *  water-skins,'  were  frozen,  but  a 
small  pond,  protected  from  the  wind  (I  heard,  for  I  saw  it  not), 
exhibited  a  very  thin  pellicle  of  ice.  When  at  30**  the  cold  was 
deemed  intense  by  the  inhabitants  of  Maroo  in  the  tracts  limiting 
the  desert,  and  the  useful  dk,  and  other  shrubs,  were  scorched  and 
withered ;  and  in  north  lat.  25^  the  thermometer  being  28**,  desola- 
tion and  woe  spread  throughout  the  land.  To  use  their  own  phittse, 
the  crops  of  gram  and  other  pulses  were  completely  ''burnt  up,  as 
''  if  scorched  by  the  lightnings  of  heaven ;"  while  the  sun's  meridian 
heat  would  raise  it  50**  more,  or  up  to  80**,  a  degree  of  variability  at 
least  not  recorded  by  Captain  Lyon. 

At  Daisnok'h,  near  the  capital,  the  wells  are  more  than  two  hun- 
dred cubits,  or  three  hundred  feet,  in  depth ;  and  it  is  rare  that 
water  fit  for  man  is  found  at  a  less  distance  from  the  surface  than 
sixty,  in  the  tracts  decidedly  termed  fhvZ,  or  '  desert :'  though  some 
of  the  flats,  or  oases,  such  as  that  of  Mohilla,  are  exceptions,  and 
abundance  of  brackish  water,  fit  for  cattle,  is  found  throughout  at 
half  this  depth,  or  about  thirty  feet  All  the  wells  are  lined  with 
basket-work  made  oip*hok  twigs,  and  the  water  is  generally  drawn 
up  by  hand-lines.* 

*  Water  is  8ol<L  in  all  the  large  towns,  by  the  mollis,  or  *  ^rdenera^'  who 
have  tiie  monopoly  of  this  article.    Most  families  have  large  cisterns  or  reser- 
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Sirr,  or  '  edU  lakes' — ^There  aare a  few  salt  lakes,  which,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Indian  desert,  are  termed  sirr,  though  none  are  of 
the  some  consequence  as  those  of  Marwar.  The  largest  is  at  the 
town  of  Sirr,  so  named  after  the  lake,  which  is  about  six  miles  in 
circumference.  There  is  another  at  Chaupur  about  two  miles  in 
length,  and  although  each  of  them  frequently  contains  a  depth  of 
four  feet  of  water,  this  entirely  evaporates  in  the  hot  winds,  leaving 
a  thick  sheet  of  saline  incrustation.  The  salt  of  both  is  deemed  of 
inferior  quality  to  that  of  the  more  southerly  lakes. 

Physiognomy  of  the  country, — ^There  is  little  to  vary  the  physiog- 
nomy of  this  region,  and  small  occasion  to  boast  either  of  its 
physical  or  moral  beauties ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  I  have  met  with 
many  whose  love  of  country  was  stronger  than  their  perceptions  of 
abstract  veracity,  who  would  dwell  on  its  perfections,  and  prefer  a 
mess  of  rabri,  or  porridge  made  of  bajra,  to  the  gi'eater  delicacies  of 
more  civilized  regions.  To  such,  the  teebas,  or  '  sand-ridges,'  might 
be  more  important  than  the  Himalaya,  and  their  diminutive  and 
6canty  bru^wood  might  eclipse  the  gigantic  foliage  of  this  huge 
hanier.  Verdure  itself  may  be  abhoiTcnt  to  eyes  accustomed  to 
behold  only  arid  sands  ;  and  a  region  without  tofdns  or  *  whirlwinds  ;* 
or  armies  of  locusts  rustling  like  a  tempest,  and  casting  long  shadows 
on  the  lands,  might  be  deemed  by  the  prejudiced,  deficient  in  the 
true  sublime.  Occasionally  the  sand-stone  formation  rises  above  the 
sarface,  resembling  a  few  low  isolated  hills ;  and  those  who  dwell  on 
the  boundaries  of  Nagore,  if  they  have  a  love  of  more  decided*  ele- 
vations than  their  native  sand-hills  afibrd,  may  indulge  in  a  distant 
view  of  the  terminations  of  the  AravuUi 

Mineral  productions. — The  mineral  productions  of  this  country 
are  scanty.  They  have  excellent  quarries  of  freestone  in  several 
pai-ts,  especially  at  Husairah,  thirteen  coss  to  the  north-east  of  the 
capital,  which  yield  a  small  revenue  estimated  at  two  thousand 
rupees  annually.  There  are  also  copper  mines  at  Beerumsir  and 
Beedasir;  but  the  .former  does  not  repay  the  expense  of  working, 
and  the  latter,  having  been  worked  for  thirty  years,  is  nearly 
exhausted. 

An  unctuous  clay  is  excavated  from  a  pit,  near  Kolat'h,  in  largo 
quantities,  and  exported  as  an  article  of  commerce,  besides  adding 
^teen  hundred  rupees  annually  to  the  treasury.  It  is  used  chiefly 
to  fi-ee  the  skin  and  hair  from  impurities,  and  the  Cutchie  ladies  are 
said  to  eat  it  to  improve  their  complexions. 

Anmxd  productions. — The  kine  of  the  desert  are  highly 
esteemed ;  as  are  the  camels,  especially  those  used  for  expedition 

voirs,  called  tonkas^  which  are  filled  in  the  rainy  season.  They  are  of  masonry, 
with  a  small  trap-door  at  the  top,  made  to  exclude  the  external  air,  and  having 
a  lock  and  key  affixed.  Some  large  tankas  are  established  for  the  community, 
and  I  understand  this  water  keeps  sweet  for  eight  and  twelve  months'  consump- 
tion. 
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and  the  saddle,  which  bear  a  hiffh  price,*  and  are  c(Hi8idered 
superior  to  any  in  India.  They  are  beautifully  formed,  and  the  head 
possesses  much  blood  and  symmetry.  Sheep  are  reared  in  great 
abundance,  and  find  no  want  of  food  in  the  excellent  grasses  and 
shiiibs  which  abound.  The  p'lwk,  jovxia,  and  other  pricey  shrubs, 
which  are  here  indigenous,  form  the  dainties  of  the  camel  in  other 
regions.  The  Nilgai,  or  elk,  and  deer  of  every  kind,  are  plentiful ; 
and  the  fox  of  the  desert  is  a  beautiful  little  animal.  Jackalls  and 
hysenas  are  not  scarce,  and  even  lions  are  by  no  means  unknown  in 
Bikan^r. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures. — Bajgurh  was  the  great  com- 
mercial mart  of  this  country,  and  the  point  of  rendezvous  for  caravans 
from  all  parts.  The  produce  of  the  Punjd.b  and  Cashmere  came 
foi-merly  direct  by  Hansi-Hisar, — that  of  the  eastern  countries  by 
Dehli,  Rewarri,  Dadri,  &a,  consisting  of  silks,  fine  cloths,  indigo,  sugar, 
iron,  tobacco,  &;c. ;  from  Harouti  and  Malwa  came  opium,  which 
supplied  all  the  Rajpoot  states  ;  from  Sinde,  vid  Jessulmer,  and  by 
caravans  from  Mooltan  and  Shikarpoor,  dates,  wheat,  rice,  loongees 
(silk  vestments  for  women),  fmits,  &c. ;  from  Palli,  the  imports  from 
maritime  countries,  as  spices,  tin,  drugs,  coco-nuts,  elephants'  teeth, 
&c.  Much  of  this  was  for  internal  consumption,  but  the  greater  part 
a  mere  transit  trade,  which  yielded  considerable  revenue. 

WooUens. — The  wool  of  the  sheep  pastured  in  the  desert  is,  how- 
ever, the  staple  commodity  both  of  manufacture  and  trade  in  this 
region.  It  is  worked  into  every  article  of  dress,  both  male  and 
female,  and  worn  by  all,  rich  and  poor.  It  is  produced  from  the 
loom,  of  every  texture  and  quality,  from  the  coarse  looie  or  '  blanket/ 
at  three  rupees  per  pair  (six  shillings),  to  thirty  rupees.  The  quality 
of  these  last  is  very  fine,  of  an  intermediate  texture  between  the 
shawl  and  camlet,  and  without  any  nap :  it  is  always  bordered  with  a 
stripe  of  chocolate  brown  or  red.    Of  this  quality  are  the  da-patis  or 

*  scarfs'  for  the  ladies.  Turbans  are  also  manufactured  of  it,  and 
though  frequently  from  foi-ty  to  sixty-one  feet  in  length,  such  is  the 
fineness  of  the  web,  that  they  are  not  bulky  on  the  head. 

From  the  milk  of  the  sheep  and  goats  as  well  as  kine,  ghee  or 

*  clarified  butter'  is  made,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  trade 

Manufa^itures  i/n  Iron, — The  Bikaneris  work  well  in  iron,  and 
have  shops  at  the  capital  and  all  the  large  towns  for  the  manufacture 
of  sword-blades,  matchlocks,  daggei-s,  iron  lances,  &a  The  sword- 
handles,  which  are  often  inlaid  with  variegated  steel,  or  burnished, 
are  in  high  request,  and  exported  to  vai*ious  parts  of  India.  They 
have  also  expert  artists  in  ivory,  though  the  articles  are  chiefly  such 
as  are  worn  by  females,  as  diooris,  or '  braceleta' 

Coarse  cotton  cloths,  for  internal  consumption,  are  made  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 

*  One  thousand  rupees  have  been  given  for  one ;  one  hundred  is  the  average 
value. 
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Fairs. — ^Annual  fairs  were  held,  in  the  months  of  Kartik  and 
Pha^oon,  at  tiie  towns  of  Kolat*h  and  Gujnair,  and  frequented  by 
ihe  merchants  of  the  adjacent  countries.  They  were  celebrated  for 
cattle,  diiefiy  the  produce  of  the  desert,  csemek,  kine,  and  horses 
from  Mooltan  and  the  Lakhi  Jungle,  a  breed  now  almost  extinct 
These  fairs  have  lost  aU  their  celebrity :  in  fact,  commerce  in  these 
r^ons  is  extinct 

Qovemment  revenues, — The  personal  revenues  of  the  Raja  were 
derived  from  a  variety  of  sources :  from  the  Khalisa,  or '  crown-lands' 
imposts,  taxes  on  agriculture,and  that  compendious  Uem  which  makes 
up  the  deficiencies  in  aU  oriental  budgets,  dirid,  or  '  contribution.' 
Bat  with  all  these  "  appliances  and  means  to  boot,"  the  civil  list  of 
this  desert  king  seldom  exceeded  five  lacs  of  rupees,  or  about  £50,000 
per  amium.  Tne  lands  of  the  feudality  are  more  extensive  propor- 
tionally in  this  region  than  in  any  other  in  Rajpootana,  arising  out 
of  the  original  settlement,  when  the  Beedawuts  and  Eandulotes, 
whose  joint  acquisitions  exceeded  those  of  Beeka,  would  not  admit 
him  to  hold  lands  in  their  territory,  and  made  but  a  slight  pecuniary 
acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy.  The  districts  in  which  the  crown 
lands  lie  are  Raigurh,  Bonnie,  Nohur,  Oarib,  Ruttengurh,  Ranmah, 
and  more  recently  Chooru. 

The  following  are  the  items  of  the  revenue : — 1st,  KhaJisa,  or 
fiscal  revenue ;  2d,  Dhoodh ;  3d,  Angah ;  4th,  Town  and  transit 
duties ;  5th,  Pusdeti,  or '  plough-tax ;'  6th,  Malbah 

1st — Thefisc,  Formerly  this  branch  of  revenue  yielded  two  lacs 
of  rupees ;  but  with  progressive  superstition  and  prodigality,  the 
Raja  has  alienated  almost  two-thirds  of  the  villages  from  which  the 
revenue  was  drawn.  These  amounted  to  two  hundred  ;  now  they 
do  not  exceed  eighty,  and  their  revenue  is  not  more  than  one  lac  of 
rupees.  Soorut  Sin^  is  guided  only  by  caprice ;  his  rewards  are 
uniform,  no  matter  what  we  service  or  the  object,  whether  a  Brahmin 
or  a  camel-driver.  The  Khalisa  is  the  only  source  which  he  consi- 
ders he  has  merely  a  life-interest  in.  To  supply  the  deficiencies,  he 
has  direct  recourse  to  the  pockets  of  his  subjects. 

2d — Dhoodh  may  be  rendered  hearth-tax,  though  literally  it  is  a 
smoke  (dhoodh)  tax.  All  must  eat ;  food  must  he  dressed ;  and  as 
they  have  neither  chimneys  nor  glass  windows  on  which  to  lay  the 
tax,  Soorut  Singes  chancellor  of  me  exchequer  makes  the  smoke  pay 
a  transit  duty  ere  it  gets  vent  from  the  various  orifices  of  the  edifice. 
It  only  amounts  to  one  rupee  on  each  house  or  family,  but  would 
form  an  important  item  if  not  evaded  by  the  powerful  chiefs :  still 
it  yields  a  lac  of  rupee&  The  town  of  Mahajm,  which  was  settled 
on  Ruttun  Sing,  son  of  Raja  Noonkum,  on  the  resignation  of  his 
right  of  primogeniture  and  succession,  enjoys  exemption  from  this 
ti^  It  is  less  liable  to  fluctuation  than  other  taxes,  for  if  a  village 
becomes  half-deserted,  those  who  remain  are  saddled  with  the  whole. 
Dhoodh  is  only  known  to  the  two  western  states,  Bikan^r  and  Jes- 
suhner. 
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3d. — Angah,  This  is  not  a  capitation-  but  a  body'tas^  (from  angah 
the  body),  and  was  established  by  Raja  An6p  Sing.  It  might  almost 
be  termed  a  property-tax,  since  it  embraced  qiuulrupeds  as  well  as 
bipeds  of  every  sex  and  age,  and  was  graduated  according  to  age  #nd 
sex  in  the  human  species,  and  according  to  utility  in  the  b^te. 
Each  male  adult  was  assessed  one  a/ngah,  fixed  at  four  annas  (about 
sixpence),  and  cows,  oxen,  buffaloes,  were  placed  upon  a  level  with 
the  lord  of  the  creation.  Ten  goats  or  sheep  were  estimated  as  one 
angah  ;  but  a  camel  was  equivalent  to  four  angahs,  or  one  rupee, 
which  Baja  Guj  Sing  doubled.  This  tax,  which  is  by  £Gkr  the  most 
certain  in  a  country,  perhaps  still  more  pastoral  than  agricultural,  is 
most  providently  watched,  and  though  it  has  undergone  many 
changes  since  it  was  originally  imposed,  it  yet  yields  annually  two 
lacs  of  rupeea 

4th. — Saver,  or  *  imposts.'  This  branch  is  subject  to  much  fluctu- 
ation, and  has  diminished  greatly  since  the  reign  of  Soorut  Siu^. 
The  duties  levied  in  the  capital  alone  formerly  exceeded  what  is 
collected  throughout  the  whole  of  his  dominions ;  being  once  esti- 
mated at  about  two  lacs,  and  now  under  ona  Of  this  amount,  half 
is  collected  at  Rajgurh,  the  chief  commercial  mart  of  Bikandr.  The 
dread  of  the  BaMs,  who  have  cut  off  the  communications  with  the 
Punj&b,  and  the  want  of  principle  within,  deter  merchants  from 
visiting  this  state,  and  the  caravans  from  Mooltan,  Bhawulpoor,  and 
Shikarpoor,  which  passed  through  Bikan^r  to  the  eastern  states, 
have  nearly  abandoned  the  routa  The  only  duties  of  which  he  is 
certain  are  those  on  ffrain,  of  four  rupees  on  every  hundred  maunds 
sold  or  exported,  and  which,  according  to  the  average  sale  price  of 
these  regions,  may  be  about  two  per  cent 

6th. — PVfSdeti  is  a  tax  of  five  rupees  on  every  plough  used  in 
agriculture.  It  was  introduced  by  Raja  Ra^  Sing,  in  commutation 
of  the  corn-tax,  or  levy  in  kind,  which  had  long  been  established  at 
one-fourth  of  the  gross  produce.  The  Jits  were  glad  to  compound, 
and  get  rid  of  the  agents  of  corruption,  by  the  substitution  of  the 
plough-tax.  It  formerly  yielded  two  lacs  of  rupees,  but  with  de- 
creasmg  agriculture  has  fallen,  like  every  other  source,  to  a  little 
more  than  one-half,  but  stUl  yields  a  lac  and  a  quarter. 

6th. — Malbah  is  the  name  of  the  original  tax  which  the  Jit  com- 
munities imposed  upon  themselves,  when  they  submitted  to  the 
sway  in  perpetuity  of  Beeka  and  his  successors.  It  is  the  land-tax* 
of  two  rupees  on  each  hundred  beegas  of  land  cultivated  in  Bfkan&. 
It  is  now  unproductive,  not  realizing  fifty  thousand  rupees,  and  it  is 
said  that  a  composition  has  been  effected,  by  which  it  has  been,  or 
will  be,  relinquished :  if  so,  Soorut  Sing  gives  up  the  sole  legitimate 
source  of  revenue  he  possesses. 

*.  Mai  ia  the   term  for  land  which  has   no  irrigation   but  from  the 
heavens. 
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Recapitulation. 

1st.— Khalisa,  or  fisc* 1,00,000 

2d.— Dhooih 1,00,000 

3d.— Angah 2,00,000 

4th. — Sayer,  impostsf 75,000 

5th.— Pus&eti,  plough-tax 1,25,000 

6th.— Malbah,  land-tax 50,000 


Total 6,50,000 


Besides  this,  the  fullest  amount  arising  to  the  prince  from  annual 
taxation,  there  are  other  items  which  occasionaliy  replenished  the 
treasury  of  Soorut  Sing. 

Dhatoie  is  a  triennial  tax  of  five  rupees  levied  on  each  plough. 
It  was  instituted  by  Raja  Zoorawur  Sing.  The  whole  country  is 
liable  to  it^  with  the  exception  of  fifty  villages  in  Asiagati,  and 
seventy  of  the  Bdnlwals,  conditionally  exempted,  to  guard  the 
borders.  It  is  now  frequently  evaded  by  the  feudal  chiefteins,  and 
seldom  yields  a  lac  of  rupees. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  expedients,  there  are  many  arbitrary 
methods  of  increasing  the  "  ways  and  means"  to  satisfy  the  necessi- 
ties or  avarice  of  the  present  ruler,  and  a  train  of  dependent  harpies, 
who  prey  upon  the  ciutivating  peasantry,  or  industrious  trader.  By 
such  shifts,  Soorut  Sing  has  been  known  to  double  his  fixed  revenue. 

Divd,  Khooshdli, — The  terms  Dimd,  and  KhooahdU,  though  etymo- 
logically  the  antipodes  of  each  other, — the  first  meaning  a  '  compul- 
sory contribution,'  the  other  a  *  benevolence,  or  voluntary,'! — ^have  a 
similar  interpretation  in  these  regions,  and  make  the  subjects  of 
those  parts  devoutly  pray  that  their  prince's  house  may  be  one  rather 
of  mourning  than  rejoicing,  and  that  defeat  rather  than  victory  may 
be  attendant  on  his  arms. 

The  term  dind  is  coeval  with  Hindu  legislation.    The  bard  Chund 

*  Nohur  district 84  villages... Revenue Rs.  1,00,000 

Rinnie 24    ditto 10,000 

Raniah  44    ditto 20,000 

Jalloli    1    ditto 5,000 

Total  original  Fiscal  Lands 1,35,000 

since  Rajgorh,  Chooni,  and  other  places  recovered. 

t  Impost  Duties  in  old  times,  viz. : 

Town  of  Noonkum Rs.  2,000 

Rajgurh 10,000 

Shekhair 5,000 

Cajtttal— Blkan^r 75,000 

From  Choorti  and  other  towns 45,000 

1,37,000 


t  Khoo$h  means  'happiness,  pleasure,  volition :'— ^p  od  khooshi,  'at  your 
pleasure.' 
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describes  it,  and  the  chronicler  of  the  life  of  the  great  Sidraj  of 
Anhulwarra^  "  who  expelled  the  seven  Diddaa"  or  'great  evils,' 
whose  initial  letter  was  d,  enumerates  dind  as  one  of  them,  and 
places  it  with  the'  Dholia  and  DhaJcuna,  or  minstrels  and  witches, 
giving  it  precedence  amongst  the  seven  plagues  which  his  ancestors 
and  tyrant  custom  had  inflicted  od  the  subject.  Unhappily,  there 
is  no  Sidraj  to  legislate  for  Rajpootana ;  and  were  there  fourteen 
Diddas  by  which  Sooinit  Sing  could  swell  his  budget,  he  would 
retain  them  all  for  the  oppression  of  the  impoverished  Jits,  who,  if 
they  could,  would  be  happy  to  expell  the  letter  S  from  amongst 
them.  But  it  is  from  the  chieftain,  the  merchant,  and  the  banker, 
that  the  chief  sums  are  realized ;  though  indirectly  the  poor  peasant 
contributes  his  share.  There  are  fourteen  collectors  of  dind,  one  to 
every  cheera  or  division,  and  these  are  furnished  with  arbitrary 
schedules  according  to  the  circumstances,  actual  or  supposed,  of  each 
individual  So  unlimited  are  these  exactions,  that  the  chief  of 
Qundaili  for  two  years  offered  the  collector  of  his  quarter  ten 
thousand  rupees  if  he  would  guarantee  him  against  any  further 
demand  during  even  twelve  months ;  and  being  refused,  he  turned 
the  collector  out,  shut  the  gates  of  his  castle,  and  boldly  bid  his  master 
defiance. 

One  of  his  expedients  to  levy  a  khooshdli,  or  *  benevolence,'  is 
worth  relating :  it  was  on  the  termination  of  his  expedition  against 
Bhutnair,  which  added  this  celebrated  desert  and  castle  to  his 
territory,  and  in  which  he  was  attended  by  the  entire  feudal  army 
of  Bikaxi4T*  On  his  return, "  flushed  with  conquest,'*  he  demanded 
from  each  house  throughout  his  dominions  the  sum  of  ten  rupees  to 
cover  tiie  expenses  of  the  war.  If  the  tyrant-ridden  subjects  of  Soorut 
Sing  tJius  rejoice  in  his  successes,  how  must  they  feel  tor  his  defeats ! 
To  them  both  are  alike  ominous,  when  every  artifice  is  welcomed, 
eveiy  villainy  practised,  to  impoverish  them.  Oppression  is  at  its 
height,  and  must  work  out  its  own  cure. 

Feudal  levies, — ^The  disposable  force  of  all  these  feudal  princi- 

gBblities  must  depend  on  the  personal  character  of  the  Raja.  If  Soorut 
ing  were  popular,  and  the  national  emergencies  demanded  the 
assembla^  of  the  kh^,  or  levA  en  masse,  of  the  '  sons  of  Beekai'  he 
might  bnng  ten  thousand  Rajpoots  into  the  field,  of  whom  twelve 
hundred  might  be  good  horse,  besides  the  foreign  troops  and.  paric ; 
but  under  present  ciixnimstances,  and  the  rapid  deterioration  of  every 
branch  of  society,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  one«half  could  be  col- 
lected under  his  standard. 

The  household  troops  consist  of  a  battalion  of  foreign  infantry,  of 
five  hundred  men  with  five  guns,  and  three  squadrons  of  horse,  abont 
two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number ;  all  under  foreign  leaders.  This 
is  independent  of  the  garrison  of  the  capital,  whose  commandant  is 
a  Rajpoot  of  the  Purihar  tribe,  who  has  twenty-five  villages  assigned 
for  the  payment  of  his  troops. 

♦  This  written  in  1813. 
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Schedule  exhibiting  the  Fiefs  of  Bikan^r. 


Names  of 
Chieftains. 


Clans. 


BeriSal 


Beeko. 


Abhy^  Sing 

AodpSing .. 
Pum  Sing  . . , 


Chyn  Sing 

HiinnmtSing,.. 

SeoSing .. 

Omed  Sing 
JaetSing 


t 


Benirote... 

Beeko 

Do 

Benirote 

Raot  

Benirote 

Beedawat 


Bahader  Sing 
Sooraj  MnU 
Gomaon  Sing 
Attie  Sing 
ShereSing ... 
DaveeSing 
Omeid  Sing 
SoortanSing 
Karmi  Dan 
SoortanSing... 
PuddmnSing... 


Namote 
Do.  ..  . 


Do. 


Catchwaha 
Powir    .. 


Kuhen  Sing 
RwSing 


Sooltan  Sing ... 
I«kteerSing... 
Kumie  Sing  ... 
BhomSing 


4  Chieftaina^t 

viz*,  I 

!•  Bhooni  Sins 
2.ZaUmSing 
3.  Sirdar  Sing 
i  Kaet  Sing... 


Beeko 
Bbatti 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Places  of 
Abode. 


Mahajin 


Booknrko 

Jesaanoh 

Baie   

Sawoh   ... 
Raotsir... 
Chooni  ... 
Bedaair 
Saondwa 


Maynsir 

Tei^desir 

Kattur 

Kootchore 

Neembaje .. 

Seedmook 

Kurripoora 

Ajeetpoora 

Beaksir 

Kynawass... 

Jaetaiflir    ... 


Hyadesir 
Poogul*.., 


Rajasir  .... 
Ranair  .... 

Sutasir 

Chuckurra 


Beetchnok 
Qarrialah  . 
Soorjerah  . 
Rundiair  . 


Carried  forward. 


Remarks. 


25,000 

5,000 

6,000 

20,000 

20,000 

26,000 

60,000 


40,000 

5,000 

20,000 

4^000 
6,000 


10,000 


4^000 
500 

6,000 
150 

aoo 


2,000 


600 

126 

400 

30 
100 


6,000 
6,000 


1,500 
2,000 
1,100 
1,600 


1,600 

1,100 

800 

600 


200 
1,600 


200 

400 

200 

60 


60 
40 
80 
82 


60 
40 


60 

75 
9 

4 


6 

4 
2 
2 


2,85,100  39,3724,662 


5,000 

200 

400 

40 

400 

25 

2,000 

300 

2,000 

300 

2,000 

200 

One  hundred  and 
forty  villages  at- 
tached to  this  iief, 
settled  on  the  heir 
ofRajaNoonkum, 
who  consequently 
forfeited  the  gadU 
The  fipst  of  the 
chiefs  of  Bikan^r. 


One  hundred 
and  forty  koties 
{ families,lit.  ckani* 
bers)  of  this  class. 


These  two  fiefs 
are  held  by 
foreign  nobles  of 
the  house  of  Am- 
l)^r,  and  the  an- 
cient Pramara, 
{vulg.  Pow&r). 

The  fief  of  Poo- 
^1  was  wrested 
from  the  Bhattis 
uf  Jessulmer. 


*  IJoogul  Putta. 

Of  ttet d^?B^^^^^  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  *^^  ^"^"^  conquests 

24 
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Retainers  : 

Names  of 

Clans. 

Places  of 
Abode. 

Revenue 

Bemarks. 

Chieftains. 

1 

Foot. 

Horse. 

Chand  Sing   ... 

SattiDan  ...... 

Bhom  Sing...'... 
Kaitsi 

Brought 
Karrumsaut 

Roopawut... 

Bhatti    

Do.  

forward 

Nokho   

Badilah ...... 

Jangloo 

Jaminsir   ... 

Saroonda  ... 
Koodsoo    ... 
Naineah    ... 

2,85,100 
11,000 

5,000 

2,500 

15,000 

11,000 
1,500 
1,000 

39,372 
1,500 

200 
400 
500 

2,000 
60 
40 

4,562 
500 

25 

9 

150 

150 
4 
2 

Twenty-seven 
villages   depenil- 
ent  on  this  family 
fromJodpoor,ancl 
settled          here 
eleven  years. 

Twenty-seven 
villages. 

Issree  Sing 

Padduin  8ing 
KuUian  Sing ... 

Mundilah  ... 
Bhatti 

Do 

1 

Total 

■ 

3,32,100  44,072*5,402 

% 

If  ever  the  whole  feudal  array  of  Bikandr  amounted  to  this,  it 
would  assuredly  be  found  difficult  now,  were  the  ban  proclaimed,  to 
assemble  one-fourth  of  this  number. 


Foreign  Troops. 

Foot. 

Sooltan  Khan — 

Anokha  Sing,  Sikh — 

Boodh  Sing  De warah — 

Doorjun  Sing's  Battalion...     700 
Gunga  Sing's  Battalion 1,000 


Horse. 

200 

250 

200 

4 

25 


Guns. 


Park. 


Total  Foreigners 1,700 


679 


)•§ 


4 
6 

10 
21 


1,700        679        31 


CHAPTER  III. 

BhtUnair,  its  origin  and  denomination, — Historical  celebrity  of  the  Jits  of  Bhut- 
nair, — Emiffraiion  of  B&si. — Stusceeded  by  BMroo, — Embraces  Idamism, — Rao 
Duleech, — Hosein  Khan^Hosein  Mahmoody  Emaim  Mahmjood^  and  Buhader  Ekan, 
— Zabta  Ehan,  the  preseWt  ruler. — Condition  of  the  country, — Ckcmges  in  its 
physical  aspect. — Ruins  of  ancient  hvUdings. — Promising  scene  for  ard^oeologicd 
inquiries. — Zoological  and  botanical  curiosities. — List  of  the  ancient  towM.— 
Edics  of  the  arrow-head  character  found  in  the  Desert. 

Bhutnair,  which  now  forms  an   integral  part  of  Bikaner,  was 
anciently  the  chief  abode  of  another  Jit  community,  so  powerfiil  as 
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at  one  time  to  provoke  the  vengeance  of  kings,  and  at  others  to 
succour  them  when  in  distress.  It  is  asserted  that  its  name  is  in  no 
wise  connected  with  the  Bhattis  who  colonized  it,  but  deiived  from 
the  Bardai,  or  Bhat,  of  a  powerful  prince,  to  whom  the  lands  were 
granted,  and  who,  desirous  to  be  the  founder  of  a  poetic  dynasty, 
gave  his  professional  title  to  the  abode.  In  the  annaJs  of  Jessulm^r, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  another  story  accounting  for  the  appel- 
lation, which  recalls  the  founding  of  Carthage  or  Byrsa.  Both 
legends  are  improbable ;  and  the  Bhatti  annals  confirm  what  might 
have  been  assumed  without  suspicion,  that  to  a  colony  of  this  race 
Bhutnair  owes  its  name,  though  not  its  existence.  The  whole  of  the 
northern  part  is  called  Nair  in  the  ancient  geographical  nomencla- 
ture of  Maroost'hali ;  and  when  some  of  the  Bhatti  clans  became 
pi-oselytes  to  Islam,  they  changed  the  vowel  a  to  u,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  parent  stock,  viz,,  Bhatti  for  Bhutti.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, furnish  evidence  by  and  bye,  in  the  annals  of  the  original  race, 
that  in  all  probability  the  Yadu-Bhatti  is  the  original  Yuti  colony 
from  Centt^  Asia ;  and  that  "  the  Jit  prince  of  SaJpoor,"  whose 
inscription  is  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  was  the  predecessor 
of  these  very  races. 

Neither  the  tract  depending  on  Bhutnair,  nor  that  north  of  it  to 
the  Garah  river,  presented  formerly  the  scene  of  absolute  desolation 
they  now  exhibit,  and  I  shall  append  a  list  of  towns,  to  which  a 
high  antiquity  is  assigned,  whose  vestiges  still  remain,  and  from 
which  something  might  p3rhaps  be  gleaned  to  confirm  or  overturn 
these  deductions. 

Bhutnair  has  attained  great  historical  celebrity  from  its  position, 
being  in  the  route  of  invasion  from  Central  Asia  to  India.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  Jits,  who  resisted  the  advance  of 
Mahmood  of  Ghizni  in  a  naval  warfare  on  the  Indus,  had  long 
before  that  pei^od  established  tKemselves  in  the  desert  as  well  as  in 
the  Punj&b ;  and  as  we  find  them  occupying  a  place  amongst  the 
thirty-six  royal  tribes,  we  may  infer  that  they  had  political  power 
many  centuries  before  that  conqueror.  In  A.D.  1205,  only  twelve 
years  after  the  conquest  of  India  by  Shabudin,  his  successor,  Kootub, 
was  compelled  to  conduct  the  war  in  person  against  the  Jits  of  the 
northern  desert,  to  prevent  their  Mrresting  the  important  post  of 
Hansi  from  the  empire ;  and  when  the  unfortunate  and  intrepid 
queen  Rizzia,  the  worthy  heiress  of  the  great  Feroz,  was  compelled 
to  abandon  her  throne  to  an  usurper,  she  sought  and  found  protec- 
tion amongst  the  Jits,  who,  with  their  Scy  thic  brethren,  the  Gnikers, 
assembled  all  their  forces  and  marched,  with  their  queen  at  their 
head,  like  Tomyris  of  old,  to  meet  her  foes.  She  was  not  destined 
to  enjoy  the  same  revenge,  but  gained  a  glorious  death  in  the  attempt 
to  overturn  the  Salic  law  of  India.*  Again,  in  A.D.  1397,  when 
Timoor  invaded  Iiidia,  Bhutnair  was  attacked  for  '^  having  distressed 
"  him  exceedingly  on  his  invasion  of  Mooltan,"  when  he  "  in  person 

*  I  presented  to  Mr.  Marsden  a  unique  coin  of  this  ill-fated  queen. 
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"  scoured  the  country,  and  cut  off  a  tribe  of  banditti  called  Jits." 
In  short,  the  Bhuttis  and  Jits  were  so  intermingled,  that  distinction 
was  impossible.  Leaving  this  point,  therefore,  to  be  adjusted  in  the 
annals  of  the  Bhattis,  we  proceed  to  sketch  the  history  of  the 
colony  which  ruled  Bhutnair  when  subjugated  by  the  Rahtoi^s. 

It  was  shortly  after  Timoor's  invasion,  that  a  colony  of  Bhattis 
migrated  from  Marote  and  Phoolra,  under  their  leader  B^rsi  and  as- 
saulted and  captured  Bhutnair  from  a  Mahomedan  chief;  but  whether 
one  of  Timoor  s  officers,  or  a  dependent  of  Dehli,  remains  unknown, 
though  most  probably  the  former.  His  name,  Chigat  Khan,  almost 
rendera  this  certain,  and  they  must  have  made  a  proper  name  out  of 
his  tribe,  Chagitai,  of  which  he  was  a  noble.  This  khan  had  con- 
quered Bhutnair  from  the  Jits,  and  had  acquired  a  considerable 
territory,  which  the  Bhatti  colony  took  advantage  of  his  return  to 
invade  and  conquer.  Sixteen  generations  have  intervened  since 
this  event,  which  bringing  it  to  the  period  of  Timoor's  invasion, 
furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  concluding  the  khan  of  Bhutnair 
to  have  been  one  of  his  nobles,  whom  he  may  have  left  entrusted 
with  this  important  point  of  communication,  should  he  meditate 
further  intercourse  with  India. 

B^rsi  ruled  twenty-seven  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Bhiroo,  when  the  sons  of  Chigat  Khan,  obtaining  aid  from  the  Dehli 
monarch,  invaded  Bhutnair,  and  were  twice  repmsed  with  great  loss. 
A  third  anny  succeeded;  Bhutnair  was  invested  and  reduced  to 
great  straits,  when  Bhiroo  hung  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and  offered  to 
accept  any  conditions  which  would  not  compromise  his  castla  Two 
were  named  : — to  embrace  Islamism,  or  seal  his  sincerity  by  giving 
his  daughter  to  the  king.  He  accepted  the  first  alternative,  and 
from  that  day,  in  order  to  distinguish  these  proselytes,  they  changed 
the  name  of  Bhatti  to  Bhutti.  Six  chiefs  intervened  between  Bhiroo 
and 

Rao  Duleech,  sumamed  Hy&t  Khan,  from  whom  Eae  Sing  of 
Bikaner  wrested  Bhutnair,  and  Futtehabad  became  the  future  resi- 
dence of  the  Bhutti  Khans.     He  was  succeeded  by 

Hosein  Khan  (the  grandson  of  Hyd.t),  who  recaptured  Bhutnair 
from  Raja  Sujawun  Sing,  and  it  was  maintained  during  the  time  of 
Hosein  Mahmood  and  Emam  Mahmood,  until  Soorut  Sing  made  the 
final  conquest  of  it  from  Buhader  Khan,  father  to  the  present  titular 
head  of  the  Bhuttis,* 

Zabta  Khan,  who  resides  at  Raniah,  having  about  twenty-five 
villages  dependent  thereon.f  Raniah  was  founded  by  Rae  Sing  of 
Bikaner,  and  named  after  his  queen  (Rcmi),  to  whom  it  was  assigned. 

*  In  S.  1857  (A.D.  1801),  the  celebrated  George  Thomas,  for  the  sum  of 
three  lacs^  put  me  Bhuttis  into  the  temporary  possession  of  Bhutnair :  hut 
the  succeeding  year  it  was  again  taken  from  them  by  the  Rahtores. 

t  This  memoir  was  written  in  1813-14.  and  may  contain  many  inaccuracies, 
from  its  very  remote  situation,  and  the  (ufiiculty  of  obtaining  correct  informa- 
tion. 
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It  was  taken  by  Em£m  Mahmood.    The  Bfautti  Khan  is  now  a  robber 
by  profeasion,  and  his  revenues,  which  are  said  to  have  sometimes 
amounted  to  three  lacs  of  rupees,  are  extorted  by  the  point  of  his 
lanoa    These  depredations  are  carried  to  a  frightful  extent,  and  the 
poor  Jits  are  kept  eternally  on  the  alert  to  defend  their  property. 
The  proximity  of  the  British  territory  preventing  all  incursions  to 
the  eastward,  they  are  thrown  back  upon  their  original  haunts,  and 
make  the  whole  of  this  northern  region  their  prey.    To  this  circum- 
stance  is  attributed  the  desertion  of  these  lands,  which  once  reared 
cattle  in  abundance,  and  were  highly  valued.    It  is  asserted  that 
from  the  northern  boundaiy  of  Bhutnair  to  the  Garah,  there  are 
many  tracts  susceptible  of  high  cultivation,  having  water  near  the 
surface,  and  many  lai*ge  spaces  entirely  free  from  fhul,  or '  sand-hiUs.' 
To  the  drying  up  of  the  Hakra,  or  Caggar,  many  centuries  ago,  in 
coDJoDction  with  moral  evils,  is  ascribed  the  existing  desolation. 
According  to  tradition,  this  stream  took  a  westerly  direction,  by 
Phoolra^  where  it  is  yet  to  be  traced,  and  fell  into  the  Indus  below 
Ootch.    The  couplet  recording  its  absorption  by  the  sands  of  Nair, 
has  already  been  given,  in  the  time  of  Bao  Hamir,  prince  of  Dhat. 
If  the  next  European  traveller  who  may  pass  through  the  Indian 
desert  will  seek  out  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Soda  princes 
at  Chore,  near  Amerkote,  he  may  learn  &om  their  bard  (if  they 
retain  such  an  appendage)  the  date  of  this  prince,  and  that  of  so 
important  an  event  in  the  physical  and  political  history  of  their 
regions.    The  vestiges  of  large  towns,  now  buried  in  the  sands, 
confirm  the  truth  of  this  tradition,  and  several  of  them  claim  a 
high  antiquity :  such  as  the  Rung-Tnahel,  already  mentioned,  west 
of  Bhutnair,  having  subterranean  apartments  still  in  good  preserva- 
tion-   An  aged  native  of  Dhandoosir  (twenty-five  miles  south  of 
Bhutnair)  replied,  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the  recollections  attached  to 
this  place,  that  "  it  belonged  to  a  Pow&r  prince  who  ruled  once  all 
"  these  regions,  when  Sekunder  Roomi  attacked  them." 

An  excursion  from  Hansi  Hissar,  our  western  frontier,  into  these 
regions,  woidd  soon  put  the  truth  of  such  traditions  to  the  test,  as 
iar  as  these  repoi*ted  ruins  ai*e  concerned :  though  what  might  appear 
the  remains  of  palaces  of  the  Framaras,  the  Johyas,  and  the  Jits  of 
ancient  days,  to  the  humble  occupant  of  a  hut  in  the  desert,  may 
only  prove  the  foundations  of  some  castellated  building.  But  the 
same  traditions  are  circulated  with  regard  to  the  more  western  desert, 
where  the  same  kind  of  vestiges  is  said  to  exist,  and  the  annals 
make  mention  of  capitals,  the  sites  of  which  are  now  utterly  unknown. 
Considering  the  safety,  and  comparative  ease,  with  which  such  a 
journey  can  be  made,  one  cannot  imagine  a  more  agreeable  pursuit, 
than  the  prosecution  of  archssological  inquiries  in  the  northern 
deserts  of  Kajpootana^  where  traditions  abound,  and  where  the  exist- 
ing manners,  amongst  such  a  diversity  of  tribes,  would  furnish  ample 
materials  for  the  portfolio,  as  well  as  for  memoirs.  Its  productions, 
spontaneous  or  cultivated,  though  its  botanical  as  well  as  zoological 
specimens  may  be  limited,  we  know  to  be  essentially  different  firom 
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those  of  Gangetic  India,  and  more  likely  to  find  a  parallel  in  the 
natural  productions  and  phenomena  of  the  great  African  desert 
The  Bbuttis,  the  Khosas,  the  Bajurs,  the  Sahrdis,  the  Mangulias,  the 
Sodas,  and  various  other  nomadic  tribes,  present  a  wide  field  for 
observation ;  and  the  physiologist,  when  tired  of  the  habits  of  mao, 
may  descend  from  the  nobler  animal  to  the  lion,  the  wild  ass,  every 
kind  of  deer,  the  flocks  of  sheep  which,  fed  on  the  succulent  grasses, 
touch  not  water  for  six  weeks  together,  while  the  various  herbs, 
esculent  plants  and  shrubs,  salt  lakes,  natron  beds,  &ic,  would  give 
abundant  scope  for  commentary  and  useful  comparison.  He  will 
discover  no  luxuries,  and  few  signs  of  civilization  ;  the  jhopra  (hut) 
constructed  of  poles  and  twigs,  coated  inside  with  mud  and  covered 
with  gi'ass,  being  little  better  than  the  African's  dwelling. 

We  shall  conclude  this  imperfect  sketch  of  Bfkan^r  and  the  desert 
with  the  names  of  several  of  their  ancient  towns,  which  may  aid  the 
search  of  the  traveller  in  the  regions  on  its  northern  border  :— 
Abhore ;  Bunjarra  ca  Nuggur ;  Rung-Mahel ;  Sodul,  or  Sorutgurh ; 
Machotal;  Raati-bung;  Rali-bung;  Kaliansir;  Phoolra;  Marote; 
Tilwarra ;  Gilwarra ;  Bunni  ;  Mauick-Khur ;  Soor-sagur ;  Bbameni ; 
Kori walla;  Kul-Dh^ranf. 

Some  names  in  this  list  may  be  unimportant,  but  if  two,  or  even 
one,  should  be  the  means  of  eliciting  some  knowledge  of  the  past, 
the  record  will  not  be  useless. 

Phoolra  and  Marote  have  still  some  importance :  the  first  is  very 
ancient,  and  enumerated  amongst  the  '  No-koti  Maroo-ca*  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  Pramara  (vulg.  Powdr)  dominion.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  inscriptions  in  the  oramental  nail-headed  character 
belonging  to  the  Jains  will  be  found  here,  having  obtained  one  fi-om 
Lodorva  in  the  desert,  which  has  been  a  ruin  for  nine  centuries. 
Phoolra  was  the  residence  of  Lakha  Phoolani,  a  name  well-known 
to  those  versed  in  the  old  traditions  of  the  desert.  He  was  cotem- 
porary  with  Sid  Ra^  of  Anhulwarra,  and  Udyadit  of  Dhar. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Jeimlmer. — The  derivation  of  its  name. — The  Rajpoots  of  Jesitdmer  called 
Bhaltis,  are  of  the  Yadu  race.-^Descended  from  Bharat,  king  of  Bharat- 
versha,  or  Indo-Scythia, — Restricted  bounds  of  India  of  modem  invention, — 
The  ancient  Hindus  a  naval  people. — First  seats  of  the  Yadus  in  India, 
Pragay  Mat^hura^  and  Dwarica. — Their  international  wars. — Heri,  king  of 
Mathvra  and  Dwarica^  leader  of  the  Yadus, — Dispersion  of  his  family/. — 
His  great  grandsons  Ndba  and  Khira, — JVdba  driven  from  Ihoarica,  becomes 
prince  of  Maroos^halii  co/0ectured  to  be  the  Mam,  or  Merve  qf  Iran. — 
Jkar^'a  and  Jud-bhan^  the  sons  of  Khira, — The  former  founds  the  Sind- 
iamma  dynasty^  and  Judrbhdn  becomes  prince  of  Behera  in  the  Punjdb, — 
PrUhibdku  succeeds  to  Ndba  in  Mdroo. — His  son  BdhH. — His  posterity. — 
Raja  GtiJ founds  Gt^ni.— 'Attacked  by  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Khora^san,  who 
art  repulsed, — Rqja  €rvj  attacks  Cashmere, — His  marriage. — Second  invasion 
fiom  Khorasan, — The  Syrian  king  covjectured  to  be  Antiochus. — Oracle  pre- 
dicts the  loss  of  Crvjni. — Gvj  slain, — Gv^i  taken. — Prince  Salbahan  arrives 
in  the  Fut^fdb.^ Founds  the  city  of  ScUbahanay  S.  V,  72. — Conquers  the 
Punjdb. — Marries  the  daughter  ofJeipal  Tuar  of  Dehli. — Re-conquers  Gvjni. 
—Is  succeeded  by  Balund, — His  numerotu  offspring. — Their  conquests. — Con- 
jecture  regarding  the  Jadoon  tribe  of  Eusofzye^  that  the  Afghans  are  Yidds, 
not  YaJi^dlSy  or  Jews. — Balund  resides  at  SalbahancL — Assigns  Gvjni  to  his 
grandson  Chakito,  who  becomes  a  convert  to  Islam  and  king  of  KhorasaJi. — 
The  Chakito  Moguls  descended  from  him. — Balund  dies. — His  son  Bhatti 
ftuteeds. — Changes  the  patronymic  of  Yadu,  or  Jadoo,  to  Bhatti, — Succeeded 
lyMungul  Rao. — His  brother  Musoor  Rao  and  sons  cross  the  Gar  ah  and  take 
possession  of  the  Lakhi  jungle. — Degradation  of  the  sons  of  Mungul  Rao, — 
They  lose  their  rank  as  Rqjpoots, — Their  offspring  styled  Abhorias  and  Juts. 
—  Tribe  of  Tdk.—The  capital  qf  Taxiles  discovered. — Mungtd  Rao  arrives  in 
^  Indian  desert, — Its  tribes, — His  soti^  Majum  Rao^  marries  a  princess  of 
Anerkote. — His  son  Kehur.^AUiance  unth  the  Deora  of  Jhalorc—The  foun- 
dation of  Thanote  laid, — Kehur  succeeds. — Thanote  attacked  by  the  Baraha 
tTibe.^Thanote  completed,  S,  787. — Ptfoce  with  the  Barahcu, — Ructions. 

«^ESSULic£R  is  the  modem  name  of  a  tract  of  country  comprehended, 
according  to  ancient  geography,  in  Maroosfhali,  the  desert  of  India. 
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It  is  tenned  M^  in  the  traditional  nomenclature  of  this  region,  from 
being  a  rocky  (w^)  oasis  in  the  heart  of  the  sandy  desert,  interest- 
ing both  from  its  physical  features,  and  its  position  as  the  vMima 
Thvle  of  independent  Hinduism.  Yet,  however  entitled  to  regard 
from  its  local  peculiarities  or  its  products,  the  history  of  the  kibe 
-which  inhabits  it  presents  a  still  more  engrossing  subject  for  inves- 
tigation. 

This  tribe  is  the  Bhatti,  a  branch  of  the  Yadu  or  Jadoo  race, 
whose  power  was  paramount  in  India  three  thousand  years  ago ;  and 
the  prince  now  govenaing  this  distant  corner  of  India,  claims  descent 
from  those  Yadu  kings  who  ruled  from  the  Yamuna  to  the  *  world's 
end,'*  at  that  remote  period. 

It  were  preposterous  to  expect  to  find,  in  the  annals  of  a  people 
so  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  an  unbroken  series  of 
historical  evidence  in  support  of  this  ancestry ;  but  they  have  pre- 
served links  of  the  chain  which  indicate  original  affinities.  In  tracing 
the  Yadu-Bhatti  history,  two  hypotheses  alternately  present  them- 
selves to  our  minds,  each  of  which  rests  upon  plausible  grounds;  the 
one  supposing  the  Bhattis  to  be  of  Scythic,  the  other  of  Hindu 
origin.  This  incongruity  may  be  reconciled  by  presuming  the 
co-mixture  of  the  two  primitive  lUces ;  by  enlarging  our  views,  and 
contemplating  the  barrier,  which  in  remote  ages  separated  Scythia 
and  India,  as  ideal ;  and  admitting  that  the  various  communities, 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Ganges,  were  members  of  one  gi-and  family, 
having  a  common  language  and  common  faith,f  in  that  ancient  central 
empire  whose  existence  has  been  contended  for  ajid  denied  by  the 
first  names  in  science  ;:|:  the  Bharatversha  of  the  Hindds,  the  Indo- 
Scythic  empire  of  king  Bharat,  son  of  Budha,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Yadu-Bhattis,  now  confined  to  a  nook  of  the  desert. 

It  would  be  vain  to  speculate  upon  the  first  colonization  of  India 
proper  by  the  RajcMliy  or  'royal  tribes.'    It  appears  to  have 

*  Juggut  Coonty  the  i>oint  of  land  beyond  Dwarica,  the  last  strong-hold  of  the 
Yadns  when  their  power  was  extingui^ed. 

t  Menu  says  :  "  The  following  races  of  Cshatriya^,  by  their  omission  of  holy 
rites,  and  by  seeing  no  Brahmans,  have  gradually  sunk  among  men  to  the 
lowest  of  the  fourth  class  (i.  e.,  Sndra,) ;  FaunarcuxUy  Odrcu^  and  Dravmu; 
Cdmb^at^  Yavcmas,  and  Saceu ;  Pd/rcuku,  PaMaioaSy  ChincUy  Cirdtas^  Deradas, 
and  Chcuas. — Aita,  43  and  44,  Chap.  X,  page  279,  Haughton's  Zrd  edition^ 
published  by  Higginbotham  &  Co. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  the  Bactrian  Qreeks  are  these  TanHxiMXy  who 
are  descended  from  Yavan,  fifth  son  of  Yayat,  third  son  of  the  patriarchal 
Nahus,  though  the  lonians  may  be  of  this  race.  The  Sacas  are  the  SactXj  the 
races  of  central  Asia,  (the  Saclia  Rajpoot) ;  the  Pahlavca^  the  ancient  Persians, 
or  Guebres ;  the  ChinaSy  the  inhabitants  of  China  :  and  the  Ckcuasy  inhabitants 
of  the  great  snowy  mountains  (Usho),  whence  Ahchchasa  (the  Caria  mantet  of 
Ptolemy),  corrupted  to  Cattcastu, 

X  The  illustrious  Cuvier  questions  the  existence  of  an  ancient  central  king- 
dom, because  ''  ni  MoTse,  m  Hom^re,  ne  nous  parlait  d'un  grand  empire  dans  la 
"  Haute- Asie." — {Discowrs  «tr  Us  R^oltUions  ae  la  Surface  du  Olobe^  p.  206.)— 
Who,  then,  were  **  the  sons  of  Togarmah"  (mentioned  by  Ezekiel)  who  con- 
quered and  long  held  Egypt  ? 
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possessed  an  indigenous  population  prior  to  the  races  of  Surya,  or 
Inda,  though  the  genealogies  which  mve  the  origin  of  these  degraded 
races  of  Cabas,*  Bhfls,  M^ras,  Goanas,  &c.  assert  that  they  were  all 
from  the  same  stem,  and  that  their  political  debasement  was  the 
effect  of  moral  causes.  But  as  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  we  must 
attribute  the  &ble  to  the  desire  of  the  Brahmin  archaeologist  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  all  things.  Modem  enquiries  into  these 
matters  have  been  cramped  by  an  erroneous  and  contracted  view  of 
the  power  of  this  ancient  people,  and  the  direction  of  that  power. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  the  prejudices  originating  in  Mooslem 
conquest,  which  prevented  the  Hindu  chieftain  from  crossing  the 
forbidden  waters  of  the  Attoc,  and  still  more  from  "  going  down  to 
''  the  sea  in  ships/'  had  always  existed.  But  were  it  not  far  more 
difficult  to  part  with  erroneous  impressions  than  to  receive  new  and 
correct  views,  it  would  be  apparent  that  the  first  of  these  restrictions 
is  of  very  recent  origin,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Hindus  of 
remote  ages  possessed  great  naval  power,  by  which  communication 
must  have  been  maintained  with  the  coasts  of  Africa,"!-  Arabia,  and 
Persia,  as  well  as  the  Australian  Archipelago.^  It  is  ridiculous,  with  all 
the  knowledge  now  incur  possession,  to  suppose  that  the  Hindus  always 
confined  themselves  within  their  gigantic  barriers,  the  limits  of 
modem  India.  The  cosmography  of  the  Poorcme,  imperfect  and 
puerile  as  it  is,  and  some  of  the  texts  of  Menu,  afiTord  abundant 
evidence  of  an  intimate  intercourse  between  the  countries  from  the 

^  The  Gaba  race  is  almost  extinct ;  it  was  famed,  even  in  the  days  of  Orishna, 
as  the  savage  inhabitants  of  Saurashtra.  When  the  forester  Bhll,  v?ho  mortally 
wounded  Crishna,  was  expressing  his  contrition  for  the  unintentional  act, 
ke  was  forgiven,  with  the  remark,  that  it  was  only  retributive  justice,  as  "  in  a 
""  former  birth,'  ^  the  godlike  Rama,  Crishna  had  slain  him.  Thus  Rama 
appears  as  the  subjugator  and  civilizer  of  these  indigenous  tribes,  of  whom  the 
CAoas  are  described  as  plundering  Crishna's  family  after  his  decease. 

t  Whence  the  Hindu  names  of  towns  at  the  estuaries  of  the  Gambia  and 
Senegai  rivers,  the  Tambaconda  and  other  condas,  alreadi^  mentioned  ) 

X  Mr.  Marsaen,  at  an  early  period  of  his  researches  into  Hindu  literature, 
shares  the  merit  of  discovering  with  Sir  W.  Jones,  that  the  Malayan  language, 
disseminated  throughout  the  ArchipekMDfo,  and  extending  from  Madagascar  to 
Easter  Island,  a  space  of  200°  of  longitude,  is  indebted  to  the  Sanscrit  for 
a  considerable  number  of  its  terms,  and  that  the  intercourse  which  effected  this 
was  manv  centuries  previous  to  their  conversion  to  the  Mahomedan  religion. 
He  is  indined  to  think  that  the  point  of  communication  was  from  Quzzerat. 
The  legends  of  these  islanders  also  abound  with  allusions  to  the  Mdhdbkdrat 
VidiRctmdutma.    (See  Asiatic  Res.,  Vol.  lY,  p.  226,  Second  Edition.} 

Since  Mr.  M.  wrote,  the  revelation  of  the  architectural  antiquities  in  these 
isles,  consequent  to  ^British  Conquests,  establishes  the  fact  that  thev  were 
colonized  by  the  SuryaSj  whose  mythological  and  heroic  history  is  sculptured 
in  their  edifices  and  maintained  in  their  writings.  Nor  should  we  despair  that 
similar  discoveries  may  yet  disclose  the  Unk  which  of  yore  connected  India 
with  Egypt,  and  to  which  Ceylon  was  but  the  first  stepping-stone.  That  Rama 
possessed  great  naval  means  is  beyond  doubt,  inhented  from  his  ancestor 
Bagara '  the  sea-king.'  twen^  senerations  before  the  hero  of  Lanka,  which  place 
1  have  long  imaginea  to  be  Ethiopia ;  whence  ancient  writers  assert  Egypt  to 
have  had  ner  institutions,  and  that  the  Ethiopians  were  of  Indian  origin. 
Cuvier,  quoting  Syncellus,  even  assigns  the  reign  of  Amenophia  as  the  epoch  of 
the  colonization  of  Ethiopia  from  India— Page  180  of  his  ^iHscours,'  &c. 
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Oxus  to  the  Qanges ;  and  even  in  their  allegories,  we  trace  firesh 
streams  of  knowledge  flowing  into  India  from  that  central  region, 
stigmatized  in  latter  days  as  the  land  of  the  barbarian  (Mletcha), 
Menu  corroborates  the  PooraTis,  from  which  we  infer  the  fact,  that 
in  distant  ages  one  uniform  faith  extended  from  Sdcd-d/ivipaj  the 
continent  of  the  Sacse,  to  the  Ganges.*  These  observations  it  is 
necessary  to  premise  before  we  attempt,  by  following  the  tide  of 
Yadu  migration  during  the  lapse  of  thirty  centuries,  to  trace  them 
from  Indrapresfha,  Surapura,  Mat'hura,  F^aga,  Dwarica,  Judoo-ca- 
ddng  (the  mountains  of  Jud),  Behera,  Gujni  in  Zabulisthan ;  and 
again  refluent  into  India,  at  Salbahana  or  Salpoora  in  the  Punj&b, 
Tunnote,  Derawul,  Lodorva  in  the  desert,  and  finally  Jessulm^r, 
founded  in  S.  1212,  or  A.D.  1156. 

« 

Having  elsewhere  descanted  at  length  on  the  early  history  of  ihe 
Yadus,'!'  we  may  refer  those  who  are  likely  to  take  an  interest  in 
this  discussion  to  that  paper,  and  proceed  at  once  to  glean  what  we 
can  fr*om  the  native  annals  before  us,  from  the  death  of  their 
leader,  Heri-Crishnk,  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Yadus  fi*om  India.  The 
bare  fact  of  their  migration  altogether  out  of  India  proper,  proves 
that  the  original  intercourse,  which  conducted  Budha,  the  patriarch 
of  the  Yadu  race,  into  India:j:  (where  he  espoused  Ella,  a  princess  of 

*  The  cosmography  of  the  Affni  Fooran  divides  the  world  then  knovm  to  the 
Hindus  into  seven  dtpipas.  or  continents  :  one  of  these  is  "  S^4-dwipa,  whose 
**  inhabitants,  descended  nrom  Buplia.  are  termed  S&c^wara  (i.  e.,  Sacas-loTdi)!* 
His  (Bup'has)  offspring  or  descendants  were  Julud,  Soolonar,  Manichuk, 
Koonun,  Ootur^s,  Darbeeka,  Drooma,  each  of  whom  gave  his  name  to  a  khand^ 
or  division  {qu,  Sookmarkhand  \)  The  chief  ranges  of  mountains  were  Juldus, 
Raivat,  Siamah,  Indue,  Amki,  Rim,  and  Kesari.  "  There  were  seven  grand 
"  rivers,  viz.,  Mug,  Mugud,  Arvema,  <fec.    The  inhabitants  worship  the  sun." 

Slight  as  this  information  is,  we  must  helieve  that  this  S4c4-dwlpa  or  Sacataf, 
is  the  IScythia  of  the  Ancients  ;  and  the  S4c^wara  (the  Sacas  of  Menu),  the 
Sacse  so  well  known  to  western  history,  the  progenitors  of  the  Parthians,  whose 
first  (ad)  king  was  Arsaca.  The  sim-worship  indicates  the  adorer  of  Mithras, 
the  Mitoa  or  Stir^^a  of  the  Hindu  ;  the  Arvema  recalls  the  Arcuceg  applied  to 
the  Jaxartes  ;  while  Julud,  the  proper  name  of  the  son  of  the  first  King  of 
S4ca-dw{pa,  appears  to  he  the  Juldus  of  the  Tatar  historian  Abulgazi,  who  uses 
the  same  term  as  does  the  Hindu,  to  designate  a  range  of  moimtains.  Whence 
this  identity  between  Pooranic  and  Tatar  cosmography  % 

"A  chief  of  the  twice-born  tribe  (t.  e..  Brahmins)  was  brought  by  Vishnu's 
"•  eagle  from  Sicli-dwlpa^  and  thus  have  S4cd-dwlpa  Brahmins  become  known  in 
"  Jambu-dwlpa"  (India). — Mr.  Oolebrooke  on  Indian  Classes,  Asiatic  Res.,  Vol 
Y,  p.  53.  And  Menu  says  that  it  was  only  on  their  ceasing  to  sanction  Brahmins 
riding  amongst  them,  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  remote  western  regions 
became  ^  MUtcha^  or  barbarians  :  testimonies  which  must  be  held  conclusive  of 
perfect  intercourse  and  reciprocity  of  sentiment  between  the  nations  of  Central 
Asia  and  India  at  periods  the  most  remote. 

+  Vide  '^  Essay  on  the  Hindu  and  Theban  Hercules,''  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  VoL  HI. 

X  The  Bhagvat  says,  '^  Budha  (a  wiseman — ^a  patriarch)  came  to  Bharatkhand 
"  to  perform  penitential  rites,  and  espoused  EUa,  by  whom  he  had  Prdrdrwa 
"  (founder  of  Mafhura),  who  had  six  sons,  viz.,  K^ka,  who  carried  on  the  lunar 
"  (Indu)  races  in  India."  Now  this  Ajni  is  likewise  the  patriarch  of  the  Tatars, 
and  in  that  language  signifies  the  moon,  a  male  divinity  both  with  Tatars  and 
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the  Suiya  race,  and  by  whom  his  issue  was  multiplied),  was  not 
foi^otten,  though  fifty  generations  had  elapsed  from  the  patriarchal 
Budha  to  Heri — ^to  whom  and  the  chronicle  we  return. 

"  Praga*  is  the  cradle  of  the  Yadus  who  are  Somavansa  (of  the 
lunar  race).  Thence  Mafhura  founded  by  Pr6r6rwa  remained  for 
ages  the  seat  of  power.  The  name  of  Jadoo  (Yadu),  of  whom  there 
were  fifty-six  tribes,-f-  became  famous  in  the  world,  and  of  this  race 
was  the  mighty  Heri-Crishna^  who  founded  Dwarica" 

The  grand  international  conflicts  amongst  the  "  fifty-six  Yadu 
"  tribes,"  at  Ciirukheta,  and  subsequently  at  Dwarica,  are  sufficiently 
known  to  the  reader  of  Hindu  history,  and  may  be  referred  to  else- 
where.J  These  events  are  computed  to  have  happened  about  1,100 
yeare  before  Christ.  On  the  dispersion  of  these  races  many  aban* 
doned  India,  and  amongst  these,  two  of  the  many  sons  of  Crishna. 
This  deified  leader  of  the  Yadus  had  eight  wives,  and  the  offspring 
of  the  first  and  seventh,  by  a  singular  fate,  now  occupy  what  may  be 
termed  the  outposts  of  Hinduism.§ 

Rookmani  was  the  senior  of  these  wives ;  and  the  eldest  of  her 
sons  was  Pridema,  who  was  married  to  a  princess  of  Bidurba ;  she 
bore  him  two  sons,  Anurad  and  Bujra,  and  from  the  latter  the  Bhattis 
daiin  descent.     Bujra  had  two  sons,  Ndba  and  Khii'a. 

"  When  the  Jadoos  were  exterminated  in  the  conflict  at  Dwarica, 
and  Heri  had  gone  to  heaven,  Bujra  was  on  his  way  from  Mat'hura 
to  see  his  father,  but  had  only  marched  twenty  coss  (forty  miles), 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  that  event,  which  had  swept  away 
Ills  kindred.  He  died  upon  the  spot,  when  Ndba  was  elected  king 
and  returned  to  Mat'hura,  but  Ehira  pursued  his  journey  to 
Dwarica. 

"  The  thirty-six  tribes  of  Rajpoots  hitherto  oppressed  by  the 
Yadus,  who  had  long  held  universal  dominion,  now  determined  to 
be  revenged.  Ndba  was  compelled  to  fly  the  holy  city  [Dwarica] ; 
he  became  prince  of  Maroost'hali  in  the  west. 


lUjpoots.  Throughout  there  are  traces  of  an  original  identity,  which  justifies 
the  application  of  the  term  Indo-Scythic  to  the  Yadu  race. —  Vide  Qenealosical 
TabS,  Vol  I. 

*  Praga  is  the  modem  Allahabad,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  and 
Ganges,  the  capital  of  the  Prasii  of  Megasthenes. 

t  This  is  alternately  caUed  Chapun  GUla  and  Chapun  Crore,  "  fifty-six 
^  tribes."  and  ^  fifty-six  miUions,"  of  Yadus.  As  they  were  long  supreme  over 
India,  this  number  is  not  inadmissible. 

t  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol  III.  Vide  paper  entitled, 
*'  Comparison  of  the  Hindu  and  Theban  Hercmes." 

§  Jamhuvati  was  the  name  of  the  seventh  wife,  whose  eldest  son  was  called 
Siinba— he  obtained  possession  of  the  tracts  on  both  sides  the  Indus,  and 
foanded  the  Sind-Samma  dynasty,  from  which  the  Jharigas  are  descended. 
There  is  every  probability  that  Sambus  of  Samba-nagari  ( Jf^TMi^ara),  the  oppo- 
noit  of  Alezanaer,  was  a  descendant  of  Samba,  son  of  Crishna.  The  Jhiur^ja 
chronicles,  in  ignorance  of  the  origin  of  this  titular  appellation,  say  that  their 
*"  ancestors  came  from  Sham,  or  Syria." 
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"  Thus  far  from  the  Bhagvat,  (says  the  Bhatti  chronicler)  and  I 
continue  the  history  of  the  Bhattis,  by  the  Brahmin  Sookhd'herma 
of  Mat'hura. 

"  Ndba  had  issue  Prithibdhu. 

"  Ehira  had  two  sons,  Jhar^ja  and  Jud-bh&n.* 

"  Jud-bh&n  was  on  a  pilgrimage ;  the  goddess  heard  his  vows ; 
she  awoke  him  from  his  sleep,  and  promised  whatever  he  desired. 
'  Give  me  land  that  I  may  inhabit/  said  the  youth  ;  '  Rule  in 
these  hills/  replied  the  goddess,  and  disappeared.  When  Jud-bh&n 
awoke,  and  was  yet  pondering  on  the  vision  of  the  night,  a  confused 
noise  assailed  him ;  and  looking  out,  he  discovered  that  the  prince 
of  the  countiy  had  just  died  without  issue,  and  they  were  disputing 
who  should  succeed  him.  The  prime  minister  said,  *  he  dreamed 
that  a  descendant  of  Crishna  had  arrived  at  Behera^f  and  proposed 
to  seek  him  out  and  invest  him  as  their  prince.  All  assented,  and 
Jud-bhUn  was  elected  king.  He  became  a  great  prince,  had  a 
numerous  progeny,  and  the  place  of  their  abode  was  hencefoiih 
styled  Judoo-ca-dang, '  the  mountains  of  Judoo.* 

"  Prithi-bdhu  ('  the  arm  of  the  earth'),  son  of  N&ba,  prince  of 
Maroost'hali,  inherited  the  insignia  of  Sri-Crishna  with  the  regal 

*  Jid,  Jud,  Jadoo,  are  the  various  modes  of  pronouncing  Yadu  in  the  Bhakha. 
or  spoken  dialects  of  the  west.  Jvd-Bhdriy '  the  rocket  of  the  Yadus/  would 
imply  the  knowledge  of  gunpowder  at  a  verv  remote  period. 

t  The  precise  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  these  regions,  displayed  in  the 
Bhatti  annals,  is  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  their  authenticity.  In  the  pre- 
sent dav,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  ask  any  native  of  Jessolm^r  the  position  of  the 
*'  hUl  of  Jud,"  or  the  site  of  Behera ;  and  but  for  the  valuable  translation  of 
Baber's  Memoirs,  by  Mr.  Erskine,  we  should  have  been  unable  to  adduce  the 
following  testimony.  Baber  crossed  the  Indus  the  l7th  February  1519,  and  on 
the  Idlh,  between  that  river  and  one  of  its  great  towns,  the  Behat,  he  reached 
the  very  tract  where  the  descendant  of  Crishna  estabhsned  himself  twenty-five 
centuries  before.  Baber  says,  '^  Seven  hos  from  Behreh  to  the  north  there  is  a 
hill.  This  hill  in  the  Zefer  Nameh  (History  of  Timoor),  and  other  books,  is 
called  the  Hill  of  Jdd.  At  first  I  was  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  its  name,  but 
afterwards  discovered  that  in  this  hill  there  were  two  races  of  men  descended 
of  the  same  father.  One  tribe  \&  called  Jiid,  the  other  Jenj<ih6h.  From  old 
times  they  have  been  the  rulers  and  lords  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  hill,  and  of 
the  lis  and  UlAsea  (political  divisions)  between  Nil&b  and  Behreh.  Their 
power  is  exerted  in  a  friendly  and  brotherly  way.  They  cannot  take  from  them 
whatever  they  please.  They  take  as  their  share  a  portion  that  has  been  fixed 
from  veiy  remote  times.  The  JM  is  divided  into  various  branches  or  famihes, 
as  well  as  the  Jenjtdi^.  The  chief  num  amongst  them  gets  the  name  of  Ra&— 
Erskin^sBdber^p,  254. 

Here  is  a  decided  confirmation  that  this  Hindu  colony  preserved  all  their 
original  manners  and  customs  even  to  Baber^s  day.  The  tribe  of  Jenjfih^ 
beyond  a  doubt,  is  the  tribe  of  Johya,  so  celebrated  in  the  region  skirtmg  the 
Sutlej,  and  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  I  presented  a  small  work  entirely 
relating  to  their  history,  to  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society.  As  Baber  says  the^  are 
of  the  same  family  as  the  Jiids,  they  are  probably  the  descendants  of  Jiiy,  the 
brother  of  Bhatti,  who  changed  the  f amuy  patronymic  from  Jadoo  or  Judoo 
to  Bhatti ;  and  thus  it  appears,  that  when  the  elder  branch  was  driven  from 
Gujni,  they  retreated  amongst  their  relations  of  the  hills  of  Jfid.  Baber  was 
quite  enamoured  with  the  beauty  of  the  Mil  of  Jiid,  which,  with  its  lake  and 
valleys,  he  describes  as  a  miniature  Cashmere.— P.  265, 
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umbrella  (ch'hetH)  made  by  Yiswacarma.  He  had  a  son  Bahubal, 
('  strong  ann'),  who  espoused  Camlavatf,  daughter  of  Vijya  Sing, 
Prince  of  Malwa,  who  gave  in  dower  (daejd)*  one  thousand  horses 
of  Khorasan,  one  hundred  elephants,  pearls,  gems,  and  gold  innu- 
merable, and  five  hundred  hiindmaids,  with  chariots  and  bedsteads 
of  gold.  The  Pilar  (Pramar)  Camlavati  became  the  chief  queen  and 
bore  her  lord  one  son, 

''  Bdhu,  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse ;  he  left  one  son, 

"  Soobdhu,  who  was  poisoned  by  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Mund 
Raja  Chohan  of  Ajmer :  he  left  a  son, 

"  Rijh,  who  reigned  twelve  years.  He  was  married  to  SoohKag 
Soondri,  daughter  of  Ber  Sing,  prince  of  Malwa.  Having,  when 
pregnant,  dreamed  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  white  elephant,  the 
astrologers,  who  interpreted  this  as  an  indication  of  greatness, 
desired  he  might  be  named  Ouj  rf  as  he  approached  manhood,  the 
coco-nut  came  from  Jud-bh&n,  prince  of  Pooruhdia  (the  eastern), 
and  was  accepted.  At  the  same  time  tidings  arrived  that  from  the 
shores  of  the  ocean,  the  barbarians  (M*letma),  who  had  formerly 
attacked  SoohdhuX  were  again  advancing,  having  Ferid  Shah  of 

*  The  Pramars  were  formerly  the  most  powerful  potentates  of  central  India. 
Handmaids,  and  bedsteads  of  gold,  were  always  a  part  of  the  doLsjd  or  dower 
of  Hindu  princesses. 

t  AbuluLzi  mentions  Joga  as  prince  of  Gasmien  and  Oashmere,  who  was 
sbdn  by  Ogoz  Ehan,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Tatar  tribe& 

X  In  this  early  portion  of  the  annals  there  is  a  singular  nuxture  of  historical 
facts,  and  it  appears  that  the  Tadu  scribes  confound  iJieir  connections  with 
tbe  oyrian  and  Bactrain  Greeks,  and  with  the  first  Mooslem  conquerors. 
Imperiect  as  is  this  notice  of  Soobdhu,  his  son  R\jh,  and  grandson  Guj,  who 
were  thus  assailed  by  Ferid  of  Khorasan  (Bactria),  and  his  auziliaiy,  the  king 
of  Room  (Syria),  we  have  a  powerful  allusion  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  who, 
two  hundred  and  four  years  before  Chris^  invaded  Bactria  and  India. 
Amongst  the  few  facts  left  of  this  expedition  is  Ms  treaty  with  Sopha^asenus, 
the  Indian  monarch,  in  which  the  Svrian  kin^  stipulated  for  a  tribute  in 
elephants.  There  are,  even  in  this  medley  of  incidents,  grounds  for  imagining 
that  Sophagasenus  is  the  Yadu  prince  of  Gcgni  Whether,  out  of  Soob4hu  and 
Gaj,the  Greeks  manufactured  their  Sophagasenus,  or  whether  prince  Gi]^ 
could  have  been  entitled  Soobagh'h-s^n,  in  oomi)liment  to  his  mother,  Soobag'h- 
Soondri,  of  Malwa,  must  be  left  for  the  speculative  to  decide.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  nature  of  l^e  tribute,  said  to  have  been  elephants,  which  the  Indian 
agreed  to  furnish  to  the  Greek  prince,  may  have  originated  with  the  name  of 
Gm,  which  means  'elephant.' 

There  is  at  the  same  time  much  that  refers  to  the  early  progress  of  Islam  in 
these  regions  of  central  Asia.  Price,  in  his  excellent  history,  extracting  from 
the  Kh^Mogut^'Akbary  says,  *'  Hejaoge  was  entrusted  with  the  government  of 
Khoruan,  and  Obaidoolah  with  Seistan,  who  had  orders  from  Hejange,  his 
SQperior,  to  invade  CabiJ,  whose  prince  was  Heteil  or  Retpeil,  whom  the 
author  supposes  either  a  Tatar  or  Hindoo  prince.  Artfully  retiring,  he  drew 
the  Mohammedan  army  into  the  defiles,  ana  blocking  up  the  rear,  cut  off  their 
retreat^  and  Obaidoolah  was  compelled  to  purchase  his  liberation  by  the  pay- 
ment en  seven  hundred  thousand  dirhems. 

This  was  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  the  Hegira,  or  A.  D.  697.  Coigoined  to 
what  follows,  it  apnears  to  have  reference  to  Rjjh,  father  of  Gig.    Again, 

"  Ohaidooliih  ana  Abdoorehman  invaded  Seistan  with  forty  thousand  men. 
The  prince  of  Cabvl  tried  the  same  manoeuvre,  but  was  outwitted  by  the 
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Khorasan  at  the  head  of  four  lacs  of  horse,  from  whom  the  people 
fled  in  dismay.  The  Raja  sent  scouts  to  obtain  accurate  intelligence, 
and  marched  to  Harreou  to  meet  him ;  while  the  foe  encamped  two 
coss  from  Koonjsheher.*  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  invader 
was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  four  thousand 
on  the  part  of  the  Hindds.  But  the  foeman  rallied,  and  Raja  Rijh, 
who  again  encountered  him,  was  wounded  and  died  just  as  prinoe 
Guj  returned  with  Haasavati,  his  bride,  daughter  of  Jud-bh&n  of 
the  east.  In  two  battles  the  king  of  Khonisan  was  vanquished, 
when  he  obtained  an  au::filiary  in  the  king  of  Room  (Bomi-pati),  to 
establish  the  Kor^n  and  the  law  ot  the  prophet  in  infidel  lands. 
While  the  armies  of  the  Asuras  were  thus  preparing  their  strength, 
Raja  Guj  called  a  council  of  ministers.  There  being  no  strong-hold 
of  importance,  and  it  being  impossible  to  stand  against  numbers,  it 
was  determined  to  erect  a  fortress  amidst  the  mountains  of  the 
north.  Having  summoned  his  friends  to  his  aid,  he  sought  council 
of  the  guardian  goddess  of  his  race ;  who  foretold  that  the  power  of 
the  Hindus  was  to  cease,  but  commanded  him  to  erect  a  fort  and  call 
it  Gujni.  While  it  was  approaching  completion,  news  came  that 
the  kings  of  Room  and  Khorasan  were  near  at  hand  : 

Boomi-pcU,  Khordsdn-pcU,  hde,  gdLpak^kur^  pdi, 
Chdnia  terd,  ckU'h  legt ;  soono  Jua-pat  jRae,f 

*'  The  stick  wounded  the  drum  of  the  Jadoo  prince ;  the  army  was 
formed,  gifts  were  distributed,  and  the  astrologers  were  commanded 
io  assign  such  a  moment  for  marching  as  might  secure  the  victory. 

■^l-lMll  !■■  _.  I  !■!  !■  II  --  I  .     

Mohaminedanf  who  conauered  a  great  part  of  Cabul  and  acqoiredgreat  booty, 
with  which  he  returned  to  Seistan,  to  the  mat  displeasure  of  Hejauge ;  aud 
Abdoorehman  entered  into  a  conf  ederacrjr  with  Retped  to  attack  Heiauge,  aiid 
absolve  Cabul  from  tribute.  Mo^hairah  was  the  successor  of  Abdoorehman 
in  Khorasan,  while  his  father,  Mohilel,  was  employed  beyond  the  Jehoon^  but 
died  at  Meru  of  a  burning  diarrhoea,  bequeathing  his  government  to  Yezzid." 

This  account  of  Moghairah's  (the  governor  of  Khorasan)  death,  while  cany- 
ing  on  war  against  the  Hindu  Retpeil  of  Cabul,  has  much  analog^  to  the  sud- 
den death  of  Mamraiz,  the  foe  of  Rijh  of  Zabulisthan.  One  thing  is  now  pro7ed, 
that  princes  of  the  Hindu  faith  ruled  over  all  these  regions  in  the  first  ages  of 
Islamism,  and  made  frequent  attempts,  for  centuries  after,  to  reconquer  ^em. 
Of  this  fact,  Baber  gives  us  a  most  striking  instance  in  his  description  of  Qinui, 
or,  as  he  writes,  Ghazni,  He  says,  "  I  have  seen,  in  another  history,  that  when 
'^  the  Rai  of  Hind  besieged  Subakte^  in  Ghazni,  Subaktegin  ordered  dead  flesh 
"  and  other  impurities  to  be  thrown  into  the  fountain,  when  there  instantly  arose 
"^  a  tempest  and  hurricane,  with  rain  and  snow,  and  by  this  device  he  drove  away 
^  the  enemy."  Baber  adds,  '*  I  made  then  inquiry  in  Ghazni  fortius  well,  but 
''  nobody  could  give  me  the  slighest  information  regarding  it,''  p.  150.  Doubtless, 
when  Baber  conauered  India,  and  became  better  acquamted  with  the  Hindu 
warriors,  he  would  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  this  anecdote,  and  have  seen  that 
the  success  of  the  ruse  of  Subaktegin  arose  out  of  the  rehgion  of  his  foes,  who 
could  not  use  water  thus  contaminated  by  the  flesh  of  the  sacred  kine.  The 
celebrated  Balabhi  was  reduced  by  the  same  stratagem. 

*  Neither  of  these  towns  appears  in  any  map.  **  There  is  a  Kooi\j  Reshak  in 
"  Khorasan,  and  a  Penjher  in  BalkJ'—Sir  W.  Ousley's  Ebn  HaukxU,  ftp.  213-223. 

t  **  The  king  of  Room  and  the  king  of  Khorasan,  with  horse  (JM)  elenhants 
^  (gdi  or  guf)  caparisons  (pdikur)  and  foot-soldiers  (pdi  or  pd^)  [are  at  aaud]. 
^*  iieware,  let  it  enter  your  mind,  oh  Ra^  Lord  of  the  Judoos  !*' 
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"  Thursday  (Vrishpdtwar)  the  13th  of  Mah,  the  enlightened  half 
of  the  moon,  when  one  ghurri  of  the  day  had  fled,  was  the  auspicious 
hour ;  and  the  drum  of  departure  sounded.  That  day  he  marched 
eight  ooss,  and  encamped  at  Doolapoor.  The  combined  kings  advanced, 
hut  in  the  night  the  Shah  of  Elhorasan  died  of  indigestion.  When 
it  was  reported  to  the  king  of  Room  (Shah  Secunder  Boomi)  that 
Shah  Mamraiz  was  dead,  he  became  alarmed  and  said,  '  while  we 
mortals  have  grand  schemes  in  hand,  he  above  has  other  views  for 
us.'  Still  his  army  advanced  like  waves  of  the  ocean ;  caparisons 
and  chains  clank  on  the  backs  of  elephants,  while  instruments  of 
war  resound  through  the  host.  Elephants  move  like  walking 
mountains ;  the  sky  is  black  with  clouds  of  dust ;  bright  helms 
reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Four  coss  (eight  miles)  separated  the 
hostile  armies.  Raja  Guj  and  his  chieftains  performed  their  ablutions, 
and  keeping  the  Joginis*  in  their  rear,  advanced  to  the  combat. 
Each  host  rushed  on  like  famished  tigers ;  the  earth  trembled ;  the 
heavens  were  overcast ;  nor  was  aught  visible  in  the  gloom  but  the 
radiant  helm.  War-bells  resound;  horses  neigh;  masses  of  men 
advance  on  each  other,  like  the  dark  rolling  cloudsv  of  Bhadoon. 
Hissing  speeds  the  feathered  dart ;  the  lion  roar  of  the  warriors  is 
re-echoed ;  the  edge  of  the  sword  deluges  the  ground  with  blood ; 
on  both  sides  the  blows  resound  on  the  crackling  bones.  Here  was 
Jud-Ba^,  there  the  Khans  and  Ameers,  as  if  Time  had  encountered 
his  fellow.  Mighty  warriors  strew  the  earth;  heroes  fall  in  the 
cause  of  their  lords.  The  army  of  the  Shah  fled ;  he  left  twenty-five 
thousand  souls  entangled  in  the  net  of  destruction ;  he  abandoned 
elephants  and  horses,  and  even  his  throne.  Seven  thousand  Hindus 
lay  dead  on  the  field.  The  drum  of  victory  resounded,  and  the 
Jadoon  returned  triumphant  to  his  capital. 

"  On  Sunday,  the  3d  of  Bys&k,  the  spring  season  (Vasant),  the 
Rohini  Nikhitra,  and  Samvat  Dherma-raja  (xvxUahtra)  3008,f  seated 
on  the  throne  of  Gujni,  he  maintained  the  Jadoon  race.  With  this 
victory  his  power  became  firm  :  he  conquered  all  the  countries  to  the 
west,  and  sent  an  ambassador  to  Cashmere  to  call  its  prince  Ean- 
dnipkell  to  his  presence.  But  the  prince  refused  the  sunmions :  he 
said  the  world  would  scoff  at  him  if  he  attended  the  stirrup  of 
another  without  being  first  worsted  in  fight  Raja  Guj  invaded 
Cashmere ;  and  married  the  daughter  of  its  prince,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son,  called  Salbahan. 

"  When  this  child  had  attained  the  age  of  twelve,  tidings  of  another 
invasion  came  from  Khorasan.  Raia  Guj  shut  himself  up  for  three 
entire  days  in  the  temple  of  Ctlladevi  .-§  on  the  fourth  day  the  god- 

*  The  unclean  spirits  of  Rajpoot  martial  mythology,  who  feed  on  the  slain. 

t  This  date  is  circumstantial,  and  might  be  fizea  or  disproved  by  calcu- 
lation j  if  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of  such  widely  separated  inciaentsas 
those  m  Syro-Macedonian  and  Mahomedan  History  cud  not  deter  us  from  the 
attempt 

t  No  such  name  appears  in  Wilson's  Rc^  Taringmi, 

§  Tutehury  goddess,  or  "  of  the  race  {cMa)'* 
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dess  appeared  and  revealed  to  him  his  destiny ;  that  Gujni  would 
pass  from  liis  hands,  but  that  his  posterity  would  re-inherit  it,  not 
as  Hindus  but  as  Mdoslems;  and  directed  him  to  send  his  son 
Salbahan  amongst  the  Hindus  of  the  east,  there  to  erect  a  city  to  be 
named  after  him.  She  said  that  he '  would  have  fifteen  sons,  whose 
issue  would  multiply ;  '  that  he  (Raja  Quj)  would  fall  in  the  defence 
of  Gujni,  but  would  gain  a  glorious  reward  hereafter/ 

"  Having  heard  his  fate  revealed.  Raja  Guj  convened  his  family 
and  kin,  and  on  pretence  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Jowala-mookhi,*  he 
caused  them  to  depart,  with  the  prince  Salbahan,  for  the  east. 

"  Soon  after  the  foe  approached  within  five  coss  of  Gujni.  Leaving 
therein  his  uncle  Seydeo  for  its  defence,  Raja  Guj  marched  to  meet 
him.  The  king  of  Khorasan  divided  his  army  into  five  divisions ; 
the  Raja  formed  his  into  three  :  a  desperate  conflict  ensued,  in  which 
both  the  king  and  the  Raja  were  slain.  The  battle  lasted  five  pvJiarSyf 
and  a  hundred  thousand  Meers  and  thirty-thousand  Hindus  strewed 
the  field.  The  king's  son  invested  Gujni ;  for  thirty  days  it  was 
defended  by  Seydeo,  when  he  performed,  the  S(im;l  and  nine 
thousand  valiant  men  gave  up  their  lives. 

"  When  tidings  of  this  fatal  event  were  conveyed  to  Salbahan,  for 
twelve  days  the  ground  became  his  bed.§  He  at  length  reached 
the  Punj&b,  where  he  fixed  on  a  spot  with  abundance  of  wa^er,  and 
having  collected  his  clansmen  around  him,  he  kid  the  foundation  of  a 
city  which  he  named  after  himself,  Salbahanpoor.  The  surrounding 
Bhomias  attended,  and  acknowledged  his  supremacy.  Seventy-two 
years  of  the  era  of  Yicrama  had  elapsed  when  Salbahanpoor  was 
founded,  upon  Sunday,  the  8th  of  the  month  of  Bhadoon.|| 

"  Salbahan  conquered  the  whole  region  of  the  Punj&b.  He  had 
fiifteen  sons,  who  all  became  Rajas :  viz.,  Balund,  Rasaloo,  Dhur- 
mungud,  Yacha,  Roopa,  Soondur,  Lek'h,  Juskum,  Naima,  Maut, 
Neepak,  Gangeou,  Jugeou ;  all  of  whom,  by  the  strength  of  their 
own  arms,  established  themselves  in  independence. 

*  This  volcano  is  a  well-known  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  Sewaluk  mountains. 

t  A  puhar  is  one-fourth  of  the  day. 

X  For  a  description  of  this  rite,  see  Vol  I,  p.  276. 

§  In  conformity  with  the  Hindu  ordinances  of  matim,  or  mourning. 

II  Here  is  another  circumstantial  date^  S.  72,  or  A.  D.  16,  for  the  foundation 
of  Salbahana  in  the  Punjftb,  by  the  fugitive  Yadu  prince  from  Gujni  Of  its 
exact  position  we  have  no  means  of  judging,  but  it  could  not  have  been  remote 
from  Lahore.  It  may  be  deemed  a  fortunate  coincidence  tiiat  I  should  discover 
that  ancient  inscription  (Vol.  I,  pp.  700-1,)  of  this  capital,  styled  Salpoor, 
governed  by  a  Gete  or  Jit  in  the  fourth  century  ;  which  suggested  t^e  idea 
(which  manv  facts  tend  to  prove),  whether  these  Yadus  (whose  illegitimate 
issue,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  are  called  Juts)  may  not  be  the  Yuti  or 
Getes  from  Central  Asia.  The  coincidence  of  the  date  of  Salbi^an-Yada  with 
that  of  the  Saca  Salivahan,  the  T&k,  will  not  fail  to  strike  the  enquirer  into 
Hindu  antiquities :  and  it  is  not  the  least  curious  circumstance,  that  these 
Yadus,  or  Yutl,  displaced  theTakshac,  or  T^,  from  this  region,  as  will  appear 
immediately.  In  further  corroboration,  see  notes  2  and  2,  pp.  700-1,  and 
Inscriptions,  II,  p.  702  and  VI,  p.  707. 
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"  The  ooco-nut  from  Raja  Jeip&l  Tiiar  was  sent  from  Dehli,  and 
accepted*  Balund  proceeded  to  Dehli,  whose  prince  advanced  to 
meet  him.  On  his  return  with  his  bride,  Salbahan  determined  to 
redeem  Gujni  from  the  foe  and  avenge  his  father's  death.  He  crossed 
the  Attoc  to  encounter  Jellal,  who  advanced  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  men.  Crowned  with  victory^  he  regained  possession  of 
Oujni,  where  he  left  Balund,  and  returned  to  his  capital  in  the 
Punjab :  he  soon  after  died^  having  ruled  thirty-three  years  and 
nine  montha 

"  Balund  succeeded.  His  brothers  had  now  established  themselves 
in  all  the  mountainous  tracts  of  the  Punjab.  But  the  Toorksf  began 
rapidly  to  increase,  and  to  subjugate  all  beneath  their  sway,  and  the 
lands  around  Gujni  were  again  in  their  power.  Balund  had  no 
minister,  but  superintended  in  person  all  the  details  of  his  govern- 
ment He  had  seven  sons :  Bhatti,  Bhiipati,  Eullur,  Jinj^  Surmor, 
Bhynsr^cha^  Mangreo.  The  second  son  Bhdpati  (i,  e.,  lord  of  the 
earth)  had  a  son,  Chakito,  from  whom  is  descended  the  Chakito 
{GhagUai)  tribe.§ 

"  Chakito  had  eight  sons,  viz.,  Deosi,  Bharoo,  Khemkhan,  Nahur, 
JeipU,!  Dharsi,  Beejli-Khan,  Shah  Summund. 

**  Bidund,  who  resided  at  Salbahanpoor,  left  Gujni  to  the  charge 
of  his  grandson  Chakito ;  and  as  the  power  of  the  barbarian  {M^letdia) 
increased,  he  not  only  entertained  troops  of  that  race,  but  all  his 
nobles  were  of  the  same  body.  They  offered,  if  ho  would  quit  the 
religion  of  his  fathers,  to  make  him  master  of  Balich  Bokhara,  where 
dwelt  the  Oosbek  race,  whose  king  had  no  offspring  but  one  daughter. 
Chakito  married  her,  and  became  king  of  Balich  Bokhara,  and  loi*d 
of  twenty-eight  thousand  horse.  Between  Balich  and  Bokhara  runs 
a  mighty  river,  and  Chakito  was  king  of  all  from  the  gate  of  Balich- 
sh&n  to  the  face  of  Hindust'han ;  and  from  him  is  descended  the 
tribe  of  Chakito  MoguklT 

*  At  eveiy  page  of  these  annals,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  been  transcribed 
by  some  ignoramus,  who  has  jumbled  together  events  of  ancient  and  modern 
date.  The  prince  of  Dehli  might  have  been  Jeip&l,  but  if  we  are  to  place  any 
faith  in  the  chronology  of  the  Tiiar  race,  no  prince  of  this  family  could  be 
spchronotts  with  the  Vadu  Salbahan.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  emigra- 
tion of  Salhahan's  ancestors  from  Gigni  was  at  a  much  later  period  than  i$. 
72,  as  I  shall  note  as  we  proceed. 

t  Toork  is  the  term  in  the  dialects  which  the  Hindus  apply  to  the  races  from 
central  Asia,  the  THrBhlca  of  the  Paorans, 

t  Doubtless  the  ancestor  of  the  Johya  race,  termed  the  Jenjuh^h  by  Baber, 
and  who  dwelt  with  the  Juds  in  the  hills  of  Jud,  the  Juddoo-ca-dang  of  the 
Bhatti  MSS. 

§  However  curious  this  assertion,  of  the  Chagitais  being  descended  from  tho 
Yadus,  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us :  I  repeat,  that  all  these  tribes,  whether 
termed  Indo-Scythic  or  Tatar,  prior  to  Islamism,  professed  a  faith  which  may 
be  termed  Hinduism. 

II  As  it  is  evident  the  period  has  reference  to  the  very  first  years  of  Islamism, 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  sons  of  Giy  were  to  be  proselytes,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  this  is  Jypal,  the  infidel  prince  of  KhwarezuL — See  Price's 
Mahomedan  History. 

If  This  is  a  most  important  admission  of  tho  prosclytism.of  the  ancient  Indo- 

26 
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"  Kullur,  third  son  of  Balund,  had  eight  sons,  whose  descendants 
are  designated  Kullur.*  Their  names  were,  Seodas,  Bamdas,  Aaso, 
Kistna,  Samoh,  Qango,  Jesso,  Bhago ;  almost  all  of  whom  became 
Moosulmauns.  They  are  a  numerous  race,  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tainous countries  west  of  the  river,f  and  notorious  robl^ra 

"  Jinj,  the  fourth  son,  had  seven  sons ;  Champo,  Gokul,  Mehraj, 
Hunsa,  Bhadon,  Basso,  Juggo,  all  whose  issue  bore  the  name  of 
Jinj  '^  and  in  like  manner  did  the  other  sons  become  the  patriarchs 
of  ^ibes. 

"  Bhatti  succeeded  his  father  Balund.  He  conquered  fourteen 
princes,  and  added  their  fortunes  to  his  own.  Among  his  effects,  he 
reckoned  twenty-four  thousand  mules§  laden  with  treasure ;  sixty- 
thousand  hoi*se,  and  innumerable  foot.  As  soon  as  he  mounted  the 
gadi,  he  assembled  all  his  forces  at  Lahore  preparatory  to  the  teeka- 
dourW  destined  against  Beerbhan  Bhagel,  lc»rd  of  Eenekpoor. 
Beerbhan  fell  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  at  the  head  of  forty 
thousand  men. 

''  Bhatti  had  two  sons,  Mungul  Rao  and  Musoor  Bao.  With 
Bhatti,  the  patronymic  was  changed,  and  the  tribe  thenceforth  was 
distinguished  by  his  name. 

<<  Mungul  Bao  succeeded,  but  his  fortune  was  not  equal  to  that  of 
his  fathers.    Dhoondi,  king  of  Guzni,  with  a  mighty  force,  invaded 

Scythic  Yadu  princes  to  the  faith  of  Islam,  though  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  it.  Temugin,  better  known  by  Ms  nomme  de  guerrty  Jungeez,  the 
father  of  ChagitaL  according  to  the  Mahomedan  historians,  is  termed  an  infidel, 
and  so  was  Tacatk^  the  father  of  Mahomed  of  Khwarenn :  the  one  was  of  the 
Getic  or  Yuti  race  ;  the  other,  as  his  name  discloses,  of  the  T&k  or  Takshac,  the 
two  grand  races  of  central  Asia.  The  insertion  of  this  pedigree  in  this  place 
completelv  vitiates  chronology  :  vet  for  what  purpose  it  could  have  been  inte^ 
pokted,  if  not  founded  on  some  fact,  we  cannot  surmise. 

*  We  can,  by  means  of  the  valuable  translation  of  the  Commentaries  of 
Baber,  trace  many  of  these  tribes. 

t  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  fifteen  brothers  of  Balund  established 
themselves  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Punjab,  and  that  his  sons  inherited 
those  West  of  the  Indus,  or  JJamaun.  The  Afghan  tribes,  whose  supposed 

§enealo(^  from  the  Jews  has  excited  so  much  curiosity,  and  who  now  iimabit 
lie  regions  conquered  by  the  sons  of  Salbahan,  are  possibly  Yadus,  who,  on 
conversion,  to  give  more  4ddt  to  their  antiquitv,  converted  ladu  into  TaAudty 
or  Jew.  and  added  the  rest  of  the  stoiy  from  tne  Kordn,  That  grand  dirision 
of  Afghans  called  the  Butofsfe,  or  '  Sons  of  Joseph,'  whose  original  conntiy 
was  Cabnl  and  Guzni,  vet  retam  the  name  of  Jadoon  (vulgar  of  Yadu),  as  one 
of  their  principal  subrnvisions  ;  and  they  still  occupy  a  position  in  tiie  hilly 
region  east  of  the  Indus,  conquered  by  the  sons  of  JBalund«  It  would  be  a 
curious  fact  could  we  prove  the  Afghans  not  TahudU  but  Tcuim. 

X  Doubtless  the  junction  of  Jim  with  that  of  Johya^  another  numerous  tribe, 
formed  the  Jei^iih^  of  Baber ;  the  Johyas  of  the  Bhatti  annals,  now  known 
only  by  name,  but  whose  history  forms  a  volume.  The  sons  of  Jii^  have  left 
numerous  traces — Jei^ian  on  the  Garah  ;  Jinjinialli  in  the  desert,  &c. 

§  Even  the  mention  of  an  animal  unknown  in  the  desert  of  India^  evinces  the 
ancient  source  whence  these  annals  are  compiled.    Had  the  Yadu  colony  at 
this  period  obtained  a  footing  in  the  desert,  south  of  the  Sutlej,  the  compu- 
tation would  have  been  by  camel-loads,  not  by  mules. 
See  Vol,  L  p.  313,  for  an  account  of  this  military  foray. 
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Lahore;*  nor  did  Mangul  Rao  oppose  him,  bat  with  his  eldest  son 
&d  into  the  wUda  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  foe  then  invested 
Salbahanpoor;,  where  resided  the  &mily  of  the  Raja  ;  but  Musoor 
Bao  escaped  and  fled  to  the  Lakhi  Jungle.'f  There  being  only  a 
caltivating  peasantry  in  this  tract,  he  overcame  them,  and  became 
master  of  the  country.  Musoor  Rao  had  two  sons,  Abh^  Rao  and 
Sarun  Rao.  The  elder,  Abh^  Rao,  brought  the  whole  Lakhi  Jungle 
under  his  control,  and  his  issue,  which  multiplied,  became  famous  as 
the  Abhoria  Bhattis.  Sarun  quarrelled  with  and  separated  from  his 
brother,  and  his  issue  descended  to  the  rank  of  cultivatoi*s,  and  are 
well  known  as  the  Sarun  Juts.^ 

"  Mangul  Rao,  the  son  of  Bhatti,  and  who  abandoned  his  kingdom, 
had  suL  sons  :  Mujum  Rao,  Kullursi,  Moolraj,  Seoraj,  Fhool,  Eewala. 

*"  When  Mungul  Rao  fled  from  the  king,  his  children  were  secreted 
in  the  houses  of  his  subjects.  A  Bhomia  named  Satidas,  of  the  tribe 
of  Tdk,§  whose  ancestors  had  been  reduced  from  power  and  wealth  by 
the  ancestors  of  the  Bhatti  prince,  determined  to  avenge  himself,  and 
infoiTned  the  king  that  some  of  the  children  were  concealed  in  the 
house  of  a  banker  {sahoocar).  The  king  sei\t  the  Tkk  with  a  party 
of  troops,  and  surrounded  the  house  of  Sridhar,  who  was  carried 

*  This  would  almost  imply  that  Lahore  and  Salbahana  were  one  and  the 
same  placcL  but  from  what  follows,  the  intervemng  distance  could  not  have 
been  ereat  oetween  the  two  cities.  There  is  a  Saugala,  south  of  Lahore,  near 
the  aJtaiB  of  Alexander,  and  a  Sialkote  in  our  moaem  maps.  Salbahana. 
Salbahanpoor,  or  simply  Salpoora,  may  have  been  erected  on  the  rains  oi 
KanQmlanagii  We  may  hope  that  researches  in  that  yet  untouched  region, 
the  Pnnj&b.  will  afford  much  to  the  elucidation  of  ancient  history. 

t  The  Lakhi  Jungle  is  well  known  in  India  for  its  once  celebrated  breed  of 
horses,  extinct  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

X  Thus  it  is  that  the  most  extensive  agricultural  races  spread  all  over  India, 
called  Jati  or  Jits,  have  a  tradition  that  they  are  descended  from  the  Yadu  race, 
(qo.  Yvti  f)  and  that  their  original  country  is  Cacdahar.  Such  was  stated  to 
me  as  the  origin  of  the  Jats  of  Biaua  and  Bhurtpore.  Wliy  the  descendants 
of  Sanm  assumed  the  name  of  Juts  is  not  stated. 

§  This  incidental  mention  of  the  race  of  T&k,  and  of  its  being  in  great 
consideration  on  the  settlement  of  the  Yadus  in  the  Pui^jib,  is  very  important. 
I  have  given  a  sketch  of  this  tribe  (VoL  I,  p.  93),  but  smce  I  wrote  it,  I  have 
<iiflcov€»red  the  capital  of  the  Tdk^  and  on  the  very  spot  where  I  should  have 
expected  the  nte  of  TaxUa^  the  capital  of  Taxiles,  tne  friend  of  Alexander. 
In  that  sketch  I  hesitated  not  to  say,  that  the  name  was  not  personal,  but  arose 
from  his  being  the  head  of  the  TcJcskac  or  Haga  tribe,  which  is  confirmai.  It 
^  to  Baber,  or  rather  to  his  translator,  that  I  am  indented  for  this  discoveiy. 
In  deseribing  the  limits  of  Bftnu.  Baber  thus  mentions  it :  ^  And  on  the  west 
*"  is  Desht  which  is  also  called  Bftzar  and  T&k  f  to  which  the  eradite  translator 
adds, "  Tftk  is  said  lon^  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Dam&n."  In  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone's  map,  B&zar,  which  Baber  makes  identical  with  T&k,  is  a  few  miles  north 
of  the  city  of  Attoc.  There  is  no  question  that  both  the  river  and  cil^  were 
Quned  after  the  race  of  Tftk  or  TaKshac,  the  Nagas,  Nagvansi,  or  ^mderace* 
who  spread  over  India.  Indeed,  I  woidd  assume  that  the  name  of  Omphis, 
which  voung  Taxiles  had  on  his  f  ather^s  death,  is  Ophis^  the  Ghreek  version  of 
T&k,  the  '  serpent'  The  T&ks  appear  to  have  been  established  in  the  same 
^onB  at  the  earliest  period.  The  Mahabharat  describes  the  wars  between 
<^m6|a  and  the  Takshacs,  to  revenge  on  their  king  the  death  of  his  father 
^^nkhit,  emperor  of  Indrapre8tlk%  or  DehlL 
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before  the  king,  who  swore  he  would  put  all  his  family  to  death  if 
he  did  not  produce  the  young  princes  of  Salbahana.  The  alarmed 
banker  protested  he  had  no  children  of  the  Raja's,  for  that  the 
infants  who  enjoyed  his  protection  were  the  offspring  of  a  Bhomia, 
who  had  fled,  on  the  invasion,  deeply  in  his  debt  But  the  king 
ordered  him  to  produce  them ;  he  demancled  the  name  of  their  vil- 
lage, sent  for  the  Bhomias  belonging  to  it,  and  not  only  made  the 
royal  infants  of  Salbahana  eat  with  them,  but  marry  their  daughters. 
The  banker  had  no  alternative  to  save  their  lives  but  to  consent: 
they  were  brought  forth  in  the  peasant's  garb,  ate  with  the  husband- 
men (Juts),  and  were  married  to  their  daughters.  Thus  the  oflspring 
of  EuUur-itd  bacame  the  EuUorea  Jats ;  those  of  Moondraj  and  Seo- 
raj,  the  Moonda  and  Seora  J&ts ;  while  the  younger  boys,  rhool  and 
Eewala,  who  were  passed  off  as  a  barber  (nde\  and  a  potter 
(khomdr),  fell  into  that  dass. 

"  Mungul  Rao,  who  found  shelter  in  the  wilds  of  the  Garah, 
crossed  that  stream  and  subjugated  a  new  territory.  At  this  period, 
the  tribe  of  Baraha*  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  river;  beyond  them 
were  the  Boota  Rajpoots  of  Bootaban.-f-  In  Poogul  dwelt  the 
Fiumara  ^  in  Dhat  the  Soda§  race ;  and  the  Lodra||  Rajpoots  in 
Lodorva.  Here  Mungul  Rao  found  security,  and  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Soda  prince,  he  fixed  his  future  abode  in  the  centre  of  the 
lands  of  the  Lodras,  the  Barahas,  and  the  Sodas.  On  the  death  of 
Mungul  Rao,  he  was  succeeded  by 

''  Mujum  Rao,  who  escaped  from  Salbahanpoor  with  his  father. 
He  was  recognized  by  nil  the  neighbouring  princes,  who  sent  the 
usual  presents  on  his  accession,  and  the  Soda  prince  of  Amerkote 
made  an  offer  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  which  was  accepted,  and 
the  nuptials  were  solemnized  at  Amerkote.  He  had  three  sonij, 
Kehur,  Moolraj,ir  and  Gogli. 

*  The  names  of  these  R^poot  races,  several  of  which  are  now  blotted  from 
the  page  of  existence,  prove  ^e  fidelity  of  the  original  manuscript  The 
fiaraiias  are  now  Mahomedans. 

t  The  Boota  is  amongst  the  extinct  tribes. 

t  Poogul  from  the  most  remote  times  has  been  inhabited  bv  the  Framar 
race.    It  is  one  of  tiie  Nb-KoH  Maroo-cd,  the  tUtu  castles  of  the  desert 

§  The  Sodas  of  Amerkote  have  inhabited  the  desert  from  time  immemorial, 
and  are  in  all  probability  the  Sogdi  of  Alexander.    See  YoL  I,  p.  86. 

II  Lodorva  will  be  described  hereafter. 

ir  Moolraj  had  three  sons,  R^gpaL  Lohwa,  and  Choobar.  The  elder  son  had 
two  sons,  Kanno  and  Geegoh ;  tne  first  of  whom  had  fi.ve  sons,  Dhookur, 
Fohori  Bood  Koolroo,  Jeip&l,  all  of  whom  had  issue^  and  became  heads  of 
clans.  The  descendants  of  Geegoh  bore  the  name  of  Khen^  (qu.  chiefs  of 
Qimar  1)  The  annals  of  all  these  states  abound  with  similar  minute  genea- 
logical details,  which  to  the  Eajpoots  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  enabling 
them  to  trace  the  affinities  of  families,  but  which  it  is  imperative  to  omit,  as 
they  possess  no  interest  for  the  European  reader.  I  have  extracted  the  names  of 
the  issue  of  Moolraj  to  shew  this.  The  Khengars  were  famed  in  the  peninsula 
of  Saorashtra — ^nine  of  them  ruled  in  Joonagur  Gimar ;  and  but  for  this  inci- 
dental relation,  their  origin  must  have  ever  remained  concealed  from  the 
archseologist,  as  the  race  has  long  been  extinct. 
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"*  Eehur  became  renowned  for  his  exploits.  Hearing  of  a  caravan 
{haJUa)  of  five  hundred  horses  going  from  Arore*  to  Mooltan,  he 
pursued  them  with  a  chosen  band  disguised  as  camel-merchants,  and 
came  up  with  his  prey  across  the  Punjnud,f  where  he  attacked  and 
captur^  it,  and  returned  to  his  abode.  By  such  exploits  he  became 
known,  and  the  coco-nut  (narjil)  was  sent  to  Mujum  Rao,  and  his 
two  elder  sons,  by  Allansi  Deora^  of  Jhalore.  The  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  great  splendour,  and  on  their  return,  Kehur  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  castle,  which  he  named  Tunnote  in  honour  of  Tunno- 
devi.    Ere  it  was  completed,  Rao  Mujum  died. 

"  Eehur  succeeded.  On  his  accession^  Tunnote  was  attacked  by 
Jesrit,  chief  of  the  Barahas,  j  because  it  was  erected  on  the  bounds 
of  his  tribe ;  but  Moolraj  defended  it,  and  the  Barahas  were  com- 
pelled to  retire. 

"  On  Mungulwar  (Tuesday),  the  full  moon  of  Mah,  S.  787§  (A.D. 
731),  the  fortress  of  Tunnote  was  completed,  and  a  temple  erected  to 
Tunno-Mata  Shortly  after  a  treaty  of  peace  was  formed  with  the 
Barahas,  which  was  concluded  by  the  nuptials  of  their  chief  with  the 
daughter  of  Moolraj." 

Having  thus  fairly  fixed  the  Tadu  Bhatti  chieftain  in  the  land  of 
Marftc^  it  seems  a  proper  point  at  which  to  close  this  initiatory 
chapter  with  some  observations  on  the  diversified  history  of  this 
tribe,  crowded  into  so  small  a  compass ;  though  the  notes  of  expla- 
nation, subjoinedas  we  proceeded,  will  renderfewer  remarks  requisite, 

*  The  remains  of  this  once  famous  town,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Indus,  I  had  the  happiness  to  discover  bv  means  of  one  of  my 
parties,  in  1811.  It  is  the  Alore  of  Abulfazil,  the  capital  of  Rc^a  Sehria,  whose 
nnsdom  extended  north  to  Cashmere,  and  south  to  the  ocean ;  and  the  Azour 
of  D'Anville,  wha  on  the  authority  of  £bn  Haukal,  says,  "  Azour  est  presqut 
"  comparable  d  JUtUtan  pour  la  grandeur"  He  adds,  that  Azizi  places  it "  trente 
*^ pcarcaangesdcU  Mansora"  If  Mansora  is  the  ancient  Bekher  (capital of  the 
Sogdi),  we  should  read  thrte  instead  of  thirty.    See  Man. 

iPuf^nud  is  the  name  which  the  Indus  bears  immeoiately  below  the  point 
of  confluence  of  the  five  streams  {pur^^Tiadi).  The  mere  mention  of  such 
tenns  as  the  Funjnud,  and  the  ancient  Arore,  stamps  these  annals  with 
authenticity,  however  they  may  be  deformed  by  the  interpolations  and 
anachronisms  of  ignorant  copyists.  Of  Arore,  or  the  Puinnud,  excepting  the 
regular  casidSy  or  messengers,  perhaps  not  an  individual  living  in  J  essulm^r 
could  now  speak 

X  This  shews  that  the  Baraha  tribe  was  of  the  same  f  idth  with  the  Yadu 
Bhatti ;  in  fact  "  the  star  of  Islam"  did  not  shine  in  these  regions  for  some 
time  after,  although  Omar,  in  the  first  century,  had  established  a  colony  of  the 
faithful  at  Bekher,  afterwards  Mansoora.  The  Barahas  are  mentioned  by 
Pottmger  in  his  travels  in  Balochistan. 

i  There  are  but  six  descents  siven  from  Salbahan,  the  leader  of  the  Yadu 
:>ny  from  ZabuHstlian  into  we  Pum&b,  and  Kehur,  the  founder  of  their 
^settlement  in  the  desert  of  India.  Tne  period  of  the  first  is  S.  72,  of  the 
other  S.  787.  Either  names  are  wanting,  or  tne  period  of  Salbahan  is  erroneous. 
Kehnr^s  period,  m.,  S.  787,  appears  a  landmark,  and  is  borne  out  by  numerous 
sabeequent  most  valuable  synchronisms.  Were  we  to  admit  one  hundred  years 
to  have  eUpsed  between  Salbahan  and  Kehur,  it  would  make  the  period  of 
pulsion  from  Zabulist'han  about  S.  687,  wnich  is  just  about  the  era  of 
Mahomed. 
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since  with  their  help  the  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions  as 
to  the  value  of  this  portion  of  the  Bhatti  annals,  which  may  be 
divided  into  four  distinct  epochs  : 

1st. — ^That  of  Heri,  the  ancester  of  the  Yadu  race. 

2d. — ^Their  expulsion,  or  the  voluntary  abandonment  of  India  by 
his  children,  with  their  relations  of  the  Hericula  and  Pandu  races, 
for  the  countries  west  of  the  Indus :  their  settlements  in  Maxoos- 
t'hali :  the  founding  of  Gujni,  and  combats  with  the  kings  of  Room 
and  Khorasan. 

3d. — Their  expulsion  from  Zabulist'han,  colonization  of  the  Punjab, 
and  creation  of  the  new  capital  of  Salbahanpoor. 

4th. — Their  expulsion  from  the  Punj&b,  and  settlement  in  Mer, 
the  rocky  oasis  of  Maroo,  to  the  erection  of  Tunnote. 

It  is  the  more  unnecessary  to  enter  into  greater  details  on  these 
outlines  of  the  early  Yadu  history,  since  the  subject  has  been  in 
part  treated  elsewhere.*  A  multiplicity  of  scattered  facts  and 
geographical  distinctions,  fully  wan^nts  our  assent  to  the  general 
truth  of  these  records,  which  prove  that  the  Yadu  race  had  dominion 
in  central  Asia,  and  were  again,  as  Islamism  advanced,  repelled  upon 
India.  The  obscure  legend  of  their  encounters  with  the  allied  Syrian 
and  Bactrian  kings  would  have  seemed  altogether  illusory,  did  not 
evidence  exist  that  Antiochus  the  Great  was  slain  in  these  very 
regions  by  an  Indo-Scythian  prince,  called  by  the  Greek  writers 
Sophagasenas :  a  name  in  all  probability  compounded  from  Soob^hu 
and  his  grandson  Guj  (who  might  have  used  the  common  affix  of 
8^na),  the  Yadu  princes  of  Gujni,  who  are  both  stated  to  have  had 
conflicts  with  the  Bactrian  (Khorasan)  kings. 

Seestan  (the  region  of  cold,  '  see')  and  both  sides  of  the  valley, 
were  occupied  in  the  earliest  periods  by  another  branch  of  the  Yadus ; 
for  the  Sind-Samma  dynasty  was  descended  from  Samba  (which 
like  Yadu  became  a  patronymic) — of  which  the  Greeks  made  Sarnbus 
— and  one  of  whose  descendants  opposed  Alexander  in  his  progress 
down  the  Indus.  The  capital  of  this  dynasty  was  SaTawxL-ca-koU, 
or  Samanagari,  yet  existing  on  the  lower  Indus,  and  which  was  cor- 
rupted into  MvKiagara  by  the  Greeks. 

It  is  an  interesting  hypothesis,  that  would  make  the  Cbagitais 
descendants  of  the  Yadus.f    In  like  manner,  B^ppd,  the  ancestor  of 

• 

*  See  ''Essay  on  the  Hindu  and  Theban  Hercules,"  Transactions  of  tbe 
Royal  Anatic  Society,  YoL  III. 

t  Mr.  Wilson  discovered  the  name  of  Pandu  in  Ptolemy's  Qeoflrapby  of 
So^;diana ;  and  according  to  Ebn  Haukal,  the  ci^  of  Herat  is  also  cafied  Uerl 
This  adjoins  Mara,  or  Murve,  and  to  Maroost'hali  the  Panda  and  Hericola  races 
retired  on  their  exile  from  India.  If  ever  these  remote  regions  are  searched  for 
ancient  inscriptions,  we  may  yet  ascend  the  ladder  of  Time,  What  was  that 
Hawiri  language,  inscribed  on  the  gate  of  Samarkand )  (Ouseley,  Ebn  Haukal, 

S.  254.)    The  lamented  death  of  tlutt  enterprising  traveller,  Mr.  Brown,  when 
e  was  about  visiting  Tcanaoxiana,  leaves  a  fine  fi^d  to  the  adventurous.    The 
Buddhist  colossal  sculptures  and  caves  at  Bamian,  with  such  inscnptions  as 
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the  Ranas  of  M^war,  abaadoned  central  India  after  establishing 
his  line  in  Cheetore,  and  retired  to  Khorasan.  All  this  proves  that 
Hinduism  prevailed  in  these  distant  regions,  and  that  the  inter- 
course was  unrestricted  between  central  Asia  and  India.  We  have 
undiscovered  fields  of  inquiiy  in  Transoxiana,  and  in  the  still  more 
accessible  region  of  the  Punjab,  where  much  exists  to  reward  the 
archaeologist :  Salbahanpoor,  Kampilnagad,  Behera,  the  hill  of  Jud, 
perhaps  Bucephalia  *  the  seven  towns  of  Ooch,  but,  above  all,  the 
capital  of  Taxiles.  Let  us  hope  that,  in  this  age  of  enterprize,  these 
suggestions  may  be  followed  up :  we  can  promise  the  adventurer  a 
very  diiterent  result  from  that  which  tempts  the  eicplorer  of  bar- 
barous Africa,  for  here  he  would  penetrate  into  the  first  haunts  of 
civilization,  and  might  solve  one  of  the  great  problems  which  still 
distract  mankind. 

they  may  contain,  are  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  will 
be  found  of  the  same  character  as  those  discovered  in  the  cave-temples  of  India, 
attributed  to  the  Pandus. 

*  In  a  portion  of  the  essay  '^  On  the  Theban  and  Hindu  Hercules/'  which  I 
snppresaed  as  better  suited  to  an  intended  dissertation  '*  Chi  the  Sepulchral 
"  tfonnments  of  the  Rajpoots,"  where  I  trace  a  close  analogy  between  their 
costoms  and  those  of  the  Scytnic  and  Scandinavian  Warriors,  my  particular 
attention  was  drawn  to  that  singular  monument  discovered  by  Elphinstone, 
called  the  "  Tope  Mandkyarda:'  I  had  before  (Trans.  R.  A  S.,  Vot  I,  p.  330) 
coigectured  it  to  be  one  of  the  many  mausoleums  erected  to  Menander,  but  on 
obserring  the  geography  of  St.  Croix,  in  Ids  *  jExamen  Critique  des 
Hislcnens  d^AUxoaidrt^  who  places  the  dty  of  Bucephalus  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  monument  found  oy  Mr.  E.  exists,  I  gave  up  Menander  tor 
Alexander's  horse,  and  tld&  long  anterior  to  its  reported  excavation  by  the 
Cher.  Ventura,  for  whose  suDsequent  observations  we  impatiently  wait. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Edo  Kehur,  cotemporary  of  the  Caliph  A I  Walid, — His  offspring  become  heads 
of  tribes, — Hehur^  the  first  who  extended  his  conqtiests  to  the  plcUns.—He  is 
slain, — Tunno  succeeds, — He  avails  the  BarcJuu  and  Langas, — Tunnotc  in- 
vested by  the  prince  of  MooUan^  who  is  defeated, — Boo  Tunno  espouses  the 
daughter  of  the  Boota  chief, — His  progeny. — Tunno  finds  a  concealed  trea- 
sure,— Erects  the  castle  of  Be^note. — Tunno  dies, — Succeeded  by  Beeji  Roe,— 
He  avails  the  Bahara  tribe^  who  conspire  with  the  Langcu  to  attack  the  Bkaiii 
prince, — Treacherous  massacre  ofBe^'i  Ra^  and  his  kindred, — Beoraj  saved 
by  a  Brahmin, — Tunnote  taken, — Inhabitants  put  to  the  sword, — Deorqj  joins 
his  mother  in  Bootabdn, — Erects  DeoravnUy  which  is  assailed  by  the  Boota  chi^i 
who  is  circumvented  and  put  to  death  by  Deoraj, — The  Bhatti  prince  is  visited 
by  a  Jogiy  whose^disciple  he  becomes, — Title  changed  from  Rcu)  to  Ravnd,^ 
DeoTOJ  massacres  the  Langas^  who  acknowledge  his  supremacy, — Account  (^' 
the  Langa  tribe, — Decraj  conquers  Lodorva^  capital  of  the  Lodra  Rc^fpoots,— 
Avenges  an  insult  of  the  prince  ofDhdr, — Singular  trait  (^patriolic  devotion, 
— Assaults  Dhdr, — Returns  to  Lodorva, — Excavates  lakes  in  KhaddL, — Assca- 
sinated, — Succeeded  by  Rawtd  Moond,  who  revenges  his  father^s  death^-His 
son  Bachera  espouses  the  daughter  of  Bvllub-S^  of  Puttun  Anhulvfarra,— 
Cotemporaries  of  Mahmoud  of  Gvjni, — Captures  a  caravan  of  horses,'-'Tke 
Pahoo  Bhattis  conquer  PoogtU  from  the  Johyas.—Doosdjy  son  of  Bachera^ 
attacks  the  Kheechies, — Prooceeds  with  his  three  brothers  to  the  land  ofKhcr^ 
where  they  espouse  the  Gohilote  chiefs  daughters, — Important  synchronisms,— 
Bachera  dies, — Doos^  succeeds,— Attacked  by  the  Soda  prince  JffanUr,  in 
whose  reign  the  Gaggar  ceased  to  flow  through  the  desert — Traditional  couplet. 
— Sons  qfDoosdJ, — The  youngest^  Lanja  Be^i  Rae^  marries  the  daughter  of 
Sidrqj  Solanki,  king  cf  Anhulwarra, — The  other  sons  <^  Doos^\  Jesul^  a»d 
Beeji  Roe. — BhqfdeOy  son  of  Lanja  Be^i  Rae,  becomes  lord  qf  Lodorva  on  the 
death  of  Doosdj,-—Jesul  conspires  against  his  nephew  Bhqjdeo, — Solicits  aid 
from  the  Sultan  of  Ghor^  whom  he  joins  at  Arore,— Swears  allegiance  to  tk 
SuUan. — Obtains  his  aid  to  dispossess  Bhojdeo, — Lodorva  attackedand  plvH- 
dered, — Bhqjdeo  slain.'-Jesul  becomes  Rawul  of  the  Bhattis, — Abandons 
Lodorva  as  too  exposed, — Discovers  a  site  for  a  new  capital, — Prophetic  t»- 
•  scription  on  the  Brimsir-coond,  or  fountain. — Founds  Jessulmer.-—Jesul  dies, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Scdbahan  II. 

The  dates  of  the  varied  events  related  in  the  preceding  chapter 
may  be  of  doubtful  accuracy,  but  we  have  at  length  arrived  on  the 
terra  firma  of  Bhatti  chronology.  We  may  distrust  the  date,  3008 
of  Yudishtra's  era,  for  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Jadoon  prince  of 
Qujni  over  the  kings  of  Room  and  Khorasan  ;*  as  well  as  that  of  S. 
72  assigned  for  the  exode  of  Salbahan  and  his  Yadus  from  Zabu- 

*  The  emperor  Baber  tells  us,  in  his  Commentaries,  that  the  people  of  Iii<)i^ 
apply  the  term  Khorasan,  to  all  the  regions  west  of  t^e  Indus* 
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list'han,  and  their  colonization  of  the  Poni&b  ;*  but  their  settlements 
in  the  desert,  and  the  foundation  of  Tunnote,  their  first  seat  of 
power,  in  S.  787  (A.D.  731),  are  corroborated  by  incontrovertible 
sTDchronisms  in  almost  every  subsequent  reign  of  these  annals. 

Eehur,  a  name  highly  respected  in  the  history  of  the  Bhatti  race, 
and  whose  exploit  has  been  already  recorded,  must  have  been  the 
cotemporary  of  the  celebrated  Khalif  AI  Walid,  the  first  whose  arms 
extended  to  the  plains  of  India,  and  one  of  whose  earliest  conquests 
and  chief  positions  was  Arore,  the  capital  of  Upper  Sinde. 

Kehurf  had  five  sons;  viz.,  Tunno,  Ootl-rao,  Chunnur,  Kafrio, 
Tha^iD.  All  of  them  had  oi&pring,^  who  became  the  heads  of  clans, 
retaining  the  patronymia  All  were  soldiera  of  fortune,  and  they 
conquered  the  lands  of  the  Chunna  Bajpoots  ;§  but  the  latter  revenged 
themselves  upon  Kehur,  whom  they  attacked  and  slew  as  he  was 
hunting. 

Tunno  succeeded.  He  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  Barahas,||  and 
thoee  of  the  Langaha  of  Mooltan.  But  Husein  Shah  advanced  with 
the  Langaha  Pat'hans,ir  clothed  in  armour  with  iron  helms,  with  the 
men  of  DoodI,**  of  Kheecheeff  the  Khokur  ;JJ  the  Mogul,  tiie 
Joh7a,§§  the  Jood,§§  and  Syed,  all  mounted  on  horses,  to  the  number 

*  Notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  eleven  hundred  years  since  the  expulsion  of 
the  Bhattis  from  l^e  Ponj&b,  and  in  spite  of  the  revolutions  in  laws,  language, 
and  religion,  since  the  descendants  of  Salbahan  abandoned  that  region,  yet,  even 
tothisday,  there  is  abundant  testimony  in  its  geographical  nomenclature  that 
the  Bhattis  had  dominion  there.  We  have  Ftndi  Bhattia-ca,  BhcUU-ca-chyk,  in 
the  very  position  where  we  should  look  for  Salbahanpoor. 

t  Although  I  omit  the  inverted  commas  indicative  of  translation,  the  reader 
^  to  understand  that  what  follows  is  a  free  interpretation  of  the  original 
cboDicle. 

X  Ooti-rao  had  five  sons,  Soma^  Sehesi,  Jeeva,  Chako,  and  Ui'o  ;  their  issue 
hftd  the  ffeneric  term  of  Oodrao,  It  is  thus  their  clans  and  tribes  are  multi- 
plied ad  ia/^mitum^  and  since  the  skill  of  the  genealogist  {hhM)  is  required  to 
keep  them  clear  of  incestuous  marriages,  even  such  uninteresting  details  have 
some  value,  as  they  stamp  their  annals  with  authenticity. 

I  The  tnbe  of  Chunna  is  now  extinct 

II  These  Indo-Scythic  tribes  were  designated  by  the  names  of  animals.  The 
BaraJm  are  the  hogs ;  the  J^oamrtes,  the  foxes ;  TakshacSy  the  snakes ;  Aswas 
or  AiL  the  horses,  £a 

Y  These  Tiangaha  Patlians  were  proselytes  from  the  Solanki  Rigpoots,  one  of 
the  four  AgniciUa  races.  Probably  they  inhabited  the  district  of  Lumghan, 
^^est  of  the  Indus.  It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  find  that  the  Solanki  gotra- 
^'Wyo.  or '  ff enealogical  creed,'  claims  Lokote  as  their  settlement  The  use  of 
the  woia  Patkan  by  no  means  precludes  their  being  Hindus. 

**  Baben  in  his  valuable  Autobiographjr,  gives  us  the  names  of  all  the  tribes 
he  met  in  his  passage  into  India^  and  tms  enumeration  goes  far  to  i>rove  the 
authenticity  of  the  early  annals  of  the  Bhattis.  Baber  does  not  mention ''  the 
"  men  of  Doodl" 

ft  The  introduction  of  the  name  of  this  tribe  here  is  highly  important^  and 
^  interesting  to  those  who  have  studied,  in  the  Rsgpoot  bards,  their  early 
wonr.  The  bards  of  the  Kheechees  give  them  this  northern  origpn^  and  state 
that  ail  Sindiogurj  one  of  the  dbMbeht  of  the  Pu^jftb,  belonged  to  tiiem. 
^  tl  The  Khokur  is  most  probablv  the  Ohiker.  Baber  writes  the  name 
vKikn:'  a  singular  race,  and  deddealy  Scythic  in  their  habits  even  in  his  day. 

K  Oi  the  Juodis  and  Johyas  we  have  already  spoken  as  inhabiting  the  range 

27 
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of  ten  thousand  men,  to  attack  the  Jadoo.  They  reached  the 
territory  of  the  Barahas,  who  joined  them,  and  there  they  encamped. 
Tunno  collected  his  brethren  around  him,  and  prepared  for  defence. 
During  four  days  they  defended  the  castle ;  and  on  the  fifth  the  Bao 
ordered  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open,  and  with  his  son,  Beeji  Rae, 
sallied  out  sword  in  hand,  and  attacked  the  besiegera  The  Barahas 
were  the  first  to  fly,  and  they  were  soon  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
Asoors.  The  victors  carried  the  spoils  of  the  field  into  Tunnote. 
As  soon  as  the  armies  of  Mooltan  and  Langaha  were  driven  off,  the 
coco-nut  came  from  Jeejoo,  chief  of  the  Bootas  of  Bootaban,*  and  an 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  was  formed  against  the  prince  of 
Mooltan. 

Tunno  had  five  sons,  Beeji  Ra^,  Maklir,  Jeytung,  Allun,  and 
Kak^ho.  The  second  son,  Maktir,  had  issue  Maipah,  who  had  two 
sons,  Mohola  and  Decao,  the  latter  of  whom  excavated  the  lake 
known  by  his  name.  His  issue  became  carpenters  (jsootar),  and  are 
to  this  day  known  as  the  *  Maktir  sootar/f 

The  third  son,  Jeytting,  had  two  sons,  Buttunsi  and  Chohir.  The 

first  repaired  the  ruined  city  of  Beekumpoor.J    Chohir  had  two 

sons,  Kola  and  Qir-r&j,  who  founded  the  towns  of  Eolasir  and 
Girajsir.J 

The  fourth  son,  Allun,  had  four  sons,  Deosi,  Tirpal,  Bhaoni,  and 
Rakecho.  The  descendants  of  Deosi  became  Bebarris  (who  rear 
camels),  and  the  issue  of  Rakecho  became  merchants  (baniaJis),  and 
are  now  classed  amongst  the  Oswal  tribe.§ 

called  in  the  native  annals  Jtiddoo-ca-dangj  and  by  Baber  '  the  hill  of  Jtd,' 
skirting  the  Behat  The  position  of  Behera  is  laid  down  in  that  monmnent  of 
genius  and  industry,  the  Memoir  of  B.ennel  (who  calls  it  Bheera),  in  32°  N. 
and  72^  W  E.  ;  and  bv  Elphinstone  in  32*"  K/,  but  a  whole  degree  further  to 
the  east,  or  73^  15'.  This  city,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Yadu-Bhatti  annals 
as  one  of  their  intermediate  places  of  repose,  on  their  expulsion  from  IndiA 
and  migration  to  Central  Asia,  has  its  position  minutely  pointed  out  by  the 
Eniperor  Baber  (p.  259),  ^ho,  in  his  attack  on  the  hiU  tribes  of  Jits,  Goojur?, 
Gukers,  &c.,  a4Joininff  Cashmere,  "  expelled  Hati  Guker  ^m  Behreh,  on  the 
'*  Behut  River,  near  the  cave-tepiples  of  Gdr-kotri  at  Blkrum,"  of  which  the 
able  annotator  remarks,  that  as  well  as  those  of  Biit  Bamiaii,  they  were  proba- 
bly Budhist.  Baber  (p.  294)  also  found  the  Jits  masters  of  Sialkote,  most  Ukcly 
the  S41poor  of  the  Inscription  (YoL  I,  p.  707),  conquered  from  a  Jit  prince  in 
the  twelfth  century  by  the  Patun  prince,  and  presumed  to  be  the  Salbahanpoor 
founded  bv  the  fugitive  Yadii  prince  of  Gigni. 

*  Bootaban,  probably  from  vant^  pronounced  in  the  dialect  bun,  the  *  wild' 
or  *  forest'  of  Boota. 

t  Illegitimate  children  can  never  overcome  this  natural  defect  amongst  the 
Bs^poots.  Thus  we  find  among  all  classes  of  artizans  in  India,  some  of  royal 
but  spurious  descent. 

t  These  towns  and  lakes  are  well  known,  but  have  been  seized  by  Bikan^r. 
See  Map. 

§  The  Oswal  is  the  richest  and  most  numerous  of  the  eightv-f  our  mercantile 
tribes  of  India,  and  is  said  to  amount  to  one  hundred  thousand  families.  They 
are  called  '  OswcU*  from  their  first  settlement  the  town  of  OssL  Thev  are  all 
of  pure  Rajpoot  birth,  of  no  single  tribe,  but  chiefly  Pilars,  Solaakis,  and 
Bhattis.    All  profess  the  Jain  tenets,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  though  little 
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Tanno  having,  by  the  interposition  of  the  goddess  Beejasennf, 
discovered  a  hidden  treasure^  erected  a  fortress,  which  he  named 
Beejnote  ;*  and  in  this  he  placed  a  statue  of  the  goddess,  on  the  13th> 
the  enhgbtened  part  of  the  month  Megsir,  the  Rohini  Nikhitra,  S. 
813  (A.D.  757).    He  died  after  ruling  eighty  years. 

Beeji  Had  succeeded  in  S.  870  (A-D.  814).  He  commenced  his 
reign  with  the  teekor-dour  against  his  old  enemies,  the  Barahas,  whom 
be  defeated  and  plundered.  In  S.  892,  he  had  a  son  by  the  Boota 
queen,  who  was  called  Deoraj.  The  Barahas  and  Langahas  once 
more  united  to  attack  the  Bhatti  prince ;  but  they  were  defeated 
aad  put  to  flight.  Finding  that  they  could  not  succeed  by  open 
wai'fare,  they  had  recourse  to  treachery.  Having,  under  pretence  of 
terminating  this  long  feud,  invited  young  Deoraj  to  many  the 
daughter  of  the  Baraha  chief,  the  Bhattis  attended,  when  Beeji  Rad 
and  eight  hundred  of  his  kin  and  clan  were  massacred.  Deoraj 
escaped  to  the  house  of  the  Furohit  (of  the  Barahas,  it  is  presumed), 
whither  he  was  pursued.  There  being  no  hope  of  escape,  the  Bmh- 
min  threw  the  Brahminical  thread  round  the  neck  of  the  young 
prince,  and  in  order  to  convince  his  pursuers  that  they  were  deceived 
as  to  the  object  of  their  search,  he  sat  down  to  eat  with  him  from 
the  same  dish.  Tunnote  was  invested  and  taken,  and  nearly  every 
soul  in  it  put  to  the  sword,  so  that  the  very  name  of  Bhatti  was  for 
a  while  extinct. 

Deoraj  remained  for  a  long  time  concealed  in  the  territory  of  the 
Barahas ;  but  at  length  he  ventured  to  Boota,  his  nmtemal  abode, 
where  he  had  the  happiness  to  find  his  mother,  who  had  escaped  the 
massacre  at  Tunnote.  She  was  rejoiced  to  behold  her  son's  face,  and 
"  waved  the  salt  over  his  head,"  then  threw  it  into  the  water, 
exclaiming,  "  thus  may  your  enemies  melt  away  !"  Soon  tired  of  a 
life  of  dependence,  Deoraj  asked  for  a  single  village,  which  was  pro- 
mised ;  but  the  kin  of  the  Boota  chief  alarmed  him,  and  he  recalled 
it,  and  limited  his  grant  to  such  a  quantity  of  land  as  he  could  encom- 
pass by  the  thongs  cut  from  a  single  buffalo's  hide  :  and  this,  too,  in 
the  depth  of  the  desert.  For  this  expedient  he  was  indebted  to  the 
architect  Kekeya,  who  had  constructed  the  castle  of  Bhutnair.-|* 

known,  that  the  pontiffs  of  that  faith  must  be  selected  from  the  youth  of  Ossi. 
The  wealthv  bankers  and  merchants  of  these  regions  scattered  throughout 
India,  are  all  known  xmder  one  denomination,  Marwarij  which  is  erroneously 
supposed  to  apply  to  the  Jodpoor  territory,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  means  belonging 
to  pie  desert.  It  is  singular  that  the  wealth  of  India  should  centre  in  this 
region  of  comparative  sterility  ! 

*  See  Map. 

t  This  deception  practised  by  the  Bhatti  chief  to  obtain  land  on  which  to 
erect  a  fortress  is  not  unknown  in  other  parts  of  India,  and  in  more  remote 
regions.  Bhutnair  owes  its  name  to  this  expedient,  from  the  division  {bhcUtui) 
of  the  hide.  The  etymology  of  Calcutta  is  the  same,  but  should  be  written 
KkaictUla^  from  the  cuttings  of  the  hide  (khal),^  Bvrsa,  the  castle  of  Cartlu^e, 
ori^nates  from  the  same  story.  If  there  existed  any  affinity  between  uie 
ancient  Pali  language  of  India  and  the  Punic  or  Phoenician  (as  the  names  of 
its  princes  and  their  adjuncts  of  bcU  would  indicate),  and  the  letters  B  and  Oh 
were  as  little  dissimilar  in  Punic  as  in  Sauscrit,  then  £f/rm  would  become 
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Deoraj  immediately  commenced  erecting  a  place  of  strength,  which 
he  called  after  himself  Deogurh,  or  Deorawul,*  on  Monday,  the  5tli 
of  the  month  Mah  (80od€),  the  Fook'h  Nikhitra,  S.  909. 

Soon  as  the  Boota  chief  heard  that  his  son-in-law  was  erecting, 
not  a  dwelling,  but  a  castle,  he  sent  a  force  to  raze  it.    Deoraj  des- 

chursa^ '  hide  or  akin,'  which  might  have  originated  the  capital  of  the  AMcaii 

^auritanift,  as  of  the  Indian  MArdtlian.  Thus  Majocco  may  be  from  Mard-cd. 

of,  or  belonging  to  M4ni,  the  desert^  also  probably  the  origin  of  the  Murve  of 

IjAsl    The  term  Moor  may  likewise  be  corrupted  from  Maxui,  an  inhabitant 

of  MAnic^  while  the  SehrA6  of  our  Indian  desert  is  the  brother  in  name  and 

profession  of  the  Saracen  of  Arabia  from  Sehra,  a  desert^  and  zuddun,  to 

{UMult    The  Nomadic  princes  of  Mauritania  might  therefore  be  the  PaH  or 

shepherd  kings  of  Mdtwhan^  the  great  African  desert.    And  who  were  these 

Philitaor  Fall  kings  of  Barbary  and  Egypt?    It  is  well  known  that  the 

Bdrb^rs  who  inhabited  Abyssinia  and  the  south  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  migrated 

to  the  northern  coast,  not  only  occupying  it,  as  well  as  Mount  Atlas,  but 

pushing  their  tribes  far  into  the  grand  sekra^  or  desert.    To  those  colonists, 

that  coast  owes  its  name  of  Barbary.    From  the  days  of  Solomon  and  his 

cotemporary  Sish&c,  an  intimate  communication  subsisted  between  the  eastern 

coast  of  Africa  and  India ;  and  I  have  already  hazarded  the  opinion,  that  we 

must  look  to  this  coast  of  ^Ethiopia  and  Abyssinia  for  the  .Lanka  of  the 

Kameses  (Bameswar)  of  India  ;  and  from  the  former  country  the  most  skilful 

archaeologists  assert  that  Egypt  had  her  mythology,  and  more  especially  that 

mysterv^  the  prominent  feature  of  both  systems — the  Phallic  rites,  or  worship 

of  the  hngatn.    Berber^  according  to  Bruce,  means  a  shepherd,  and  as  6^  is  a 

sheep  in  the  language  of  India,  berb&  is  a  snepherd  in  the  most  literal  sense, 

and  conseauently  the  sjmonsnn  of  Pali,    It  has  been  asserted  that  this  race 

colonized  these  coasts  of  Africa  from  India  about  the  time  of  Amenophds,  and 

that  they  are  the  Tksos^  or  *  shepherd-kings,'  who  subjugated  Egypt.    On  this 

accoimt  a  comparison  of  the  ancient  architectural  remains  of  Abyssima  and 

JSthiopia  with  those  of  the  ancient  Hindus  is  most  desirable.    It  is  asserted, 

and  with  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  ardiitecture  of  the  F^mids  is  distinct 

from  the  rharaonic,  and  that  they  are  at  once  Astrononuc  and  PhaUic    In 

India,  the  symbolic  pinnacle  surmounting  the  temples  of  the  sun-god  are 

always  pyramidal    If  the  forthcoming  history  of  the  B^b^rs  should  reveal  the 

mystery  of  their  first  settlements  in  Abvssinia,  a  great  object  would  be 

attained  ;  and  if  search  were  made  in  the  old  cave-temples  of  that  coast,  some 

remains  of  the  characters  they  used  might  aid  in  tracmg  their  analogy  to  the 

ancient  Pali  of  the  East :  an  idea  suggested  bv  an  examination  of  the  few 

characters  found  in  the  grand  desert  inhabited  by  the  Tuaricks,  which  have  a 

certain  resemblance  to  the  Punic,  and  to  the  unknown  characters  attributed  to 

the  Indo-Scythic  tribes  of  India,  as  on  their  coins  and  cave-templea    Wide 

asunder  as  are  these  regions,  the  mind  that  wiU  strive  to  lessen  the  historical 

separation  may  one  day  be  successful,  when  the  connexion  between  A^ldopia 

(qu :  from  ddUya  and  contracted  aCt,  the  Sun  %)  and  Saurashtia, '  the  land  of  the 

Sun,'  or  Syria  of  India,  may  become  more  tangible.    Feriahta  (vide  Briggs* 

TranslatiosL  VoL  IV, p.  408,)  quoting  original  authorities,  says,  "the  inhabitants 

"  of  Selandip,  or  the  island  of  Ceylon,  were  accustomed  to  send  vessels  to  the 

^'coastof  Africa,  to  the  Bed  Sea»  and  Persian  Qulf,  from  the  earhest  am,  and 

"  Hindu  pilgrims  resorted  to  Mecca  and  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  paying 

''  adoration  to  the  idols.    It  is  related  also  that  tms  people  tradmg  f  roin  CeVlon 

^'  became  converts  to  the  true  faith  at  so  early  a  penod  as  the  first  caliphs ;'  all 

which  confirms  the  fact  of  early  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  IndUL—See 

VoL  I,  p.  517. 

*  Deorawulis  in  the  map ;  it  was  one  of  the  points  of  halt  in  Elphinstone's 
mission  to  CabuL  This  discloses  to  us  the  position  of  the  Boota  territory,  and 
as  astronomical  data  are  given,  those  inclined  to  prove  or  disproye  die  Boatli 
chronology  have  ample  means  affordt^ 
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pfttched  his  mother  with  the  keys  to  the  assailants,  and  invited  the 
leaders  to  receive  the  castle  and  his  homage ;  when  the  chief  men, 
to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  twenty,  entering,  they  were 
inveigled,  under  pretence  of  consultation,  ten  at  a  time,  and  each 
party  put  to  death  and  their  bodies  thrown  over  the  wall. 
Deprived  of  their  leaders,  the  rest  took  to  flight. 

Soon  after,  the  prince  was  visited  by  his  patron,  the  Jogi  who 
had  protected  him  amongst  the  Barahas,  and  who  now  gave  him 
the  title  of  Sid,  This  Jogi,  who  possessed  the  art  of  transmuting 
metak,  lodged  in  the  same  house  where  De<)raj  found  protection 
on  the  massacre  of  his  father  and  kindred  One  day,  the  noly  man 
had  gone  abroad,  leaving  his  jirghirk&nta,  or  *  tattered  doublet,'  in 
which  was  the  Rascoomipa^  or  '  elixir-vessel,*  a  drop  of  which  having 
&llen  on  the  dagger  of  Deoraj  and  changed  it  to  gold,  he  decamped 
with  both,  and  it  was  W  the  possession  of  this  he  was  enabled  to 
erect  DeorawuL  The  «fogi  was  well  aware  of  the  thief  whom  he 
now  came  to  visit ;  and  he  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  the 
stolen  property,  on  one  condition,  that  he  should  become  his  i^la 
and  disciple,  and,  as  a  token  of  submission  and  fidelity,  adopt  the 
external  symbols  of  the  Jogi.  Deoraj  assented,  and  was  invested 
with  the  Jogi  robe  of  ochre.*  He  placed  the  7noodra'\  in  his  ear, 
the  little  horn  round  his  neck,  and  the  bandage  (langota)  about  his 
loins ;  and  with  the  gourd  (cupra)  in  his  hand,  he  perambulated  the 
dwellings  of  his  kin,  exclaiming,  Aluc !  Aluc  !X  The  gourd  was 
filled  with  gold  and  pearls ;  the  title  of  Rao  was  abandoned  for  that 
of  Ravnil^  the  tedca  was  made  on  his  forehead;  and  exacting  a 
pledge  that  these  rites  of  inauguration  should  be  continued  to  She 
latest  posterity,  the  Baba  Ritta  (for  such  was  the  Jogi's  name) 
disappeared. 

Deoraj  determined  to  wreak  his  revenge  on  the  Barahas,  and  he 
enjoyed  it  even  ''  to  stripping  the  scarfs  from  the  heads  of  their 
"  females."  On  his  return  to  Deomwul,  he  prepared  for  an  attack 
on  Langaha,  the  heir  of  which  was  then  on  a  marriage  expedition  at 
Aleepoor.  There,  Deoraj  attacked  and  slew  a  thousand  of  them,  the 
rest  henceforth  acknowledged  his  supremacy.  The  Langahas  were 
gallant  Bajpoots. 

As  the  i^be  of  Langaha,  or  Langa,  will  from  this  period  go  hand 
in  hand,  in  all  the  international  wars  of  theTadu-Bhattis,  from  their 
expulsion  from  the  Punjab  to  their  final  settlement  in  the  Indian 
desert,  it  is  of  some  interest  to  trace  its  origin  and  destiny.  It  is 
distinctly  stated  that,  at  this  epoch,  the  Langas  were  Bajpoots  ;  and 
they  are  in  £Etct  a  subdivision  of  the  Solanki  or  Chalook  race,  one  of 
the  four  AgiivUyAla, ;  and  it  is  important  to  observe  that  in  their  gotror-^ 

*  Galled  (/leeroo  ;  gannents  coloored  with  this  dye  are  worn  by  ail  daaaes  of 
mendieanta. 

t  The  moodza  is  a  round  nrickljr  seed  worn  by  the  asoetica  as  ear-rings. 

t  The  Supreme  Being ;  the  umversal  and  One  God. 

I  Bound  is  still  the  title  of  the  princes  of  Jessulm^r,  as  it  once  was  that 
of  the  IC^war  house. 
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achjoLvya,  or  '  genealogical  creed/  they  claim  Lokote  in  the  Fanjabaa 
their  early  location  ;  in  all  probability  prior  to  their  regeneration  on 
Mount  Aboo,  when  they  adopted  Brahminical  principles.  From  the 
year  S.  787  (A.D.  731),  when  the  castle  of  Tunnote  was  erected  by 
the  leader  of  the  Bhatti  colony,  down  to  S.  1530  (A.D.  1474),  a 
period  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  years,  perpetual  border- 
strife  appears  to  have  occurred  between  the  Bhattis  and  Langas, 
which  terminated  in  that  singular  combat,  or  duel,  of  tribe  against 
tribe,  during  the  reign  of  Rawul  Chachik,  in  the  last-mentioned 
period.  Shortly  after  this,  Baber  conquered  India^  and  Mooltan 
became  a  province  of  the  empire,  when  the  authority  of  tribes 
ceased.  Ferishta,  however,  comes  to  our  aid  and  gives  us  an  account 
of  an  entire  dynasty  of  this  tribe  as  kings  of  Mooltan.  The  first  of 
tliis  line  of  five  kings  began  his  reign  A.H.  847  (A.D.  1443),  or  thii-ty 
yeara  anterior  to  the  death  of  Rawul  Chachik.  The  Mooslem 
historian  (see  Briggs'  Ferishta,  VoL  IV,  p.  388),  says  that  when 
Khizer  Khan  Syud  was  emperor  of  Dehli,  he  sent  Shekh  Yusooph 
as  his  lieutenant  to  Mooltan,  who  gained  the  esteem  of  the  surround- 
ing princes ;  amongst  whom  was  Ra^  Sehra,  chief  of  Seevee,  head 
of  the  tribe  of  Langa,  who  came  to  congratulate  liim,  and  to  offer 
his  services  and  a  daughter  in  marriage.  The  offer  was  accepted ; 
constant  communication  was  kept  up  between  Seevee  and  Mooltan, 
till  at  length  Ra^  Sehi*a  disclosed  the  object  of  all  this  solicitude ; 
he  threw  aside  the  mask,  confined  the  Shekh,  sent  him  off  to  Dehli, 
and  crowned  himself  king  of  Mooltan  under  the  title  of  Kootub-d-din. 

Ferishta  calls  Rae  Sehra  and  his  tribe  of  Langa,  Afghans ;  and 
Abulfazil  says,  the  inhabitants  of  Seevee  were  of  the  NooTfirie  (fox) 
tribe,  which  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  numerous  of  the  Jit  or  Gete 
lUce,  though  they  have  all,  since  their  conversion,  adopted  the  distinc- 
tive term  of  Bcdoch,  The  Bhatti  chronicle  calls  the  Langas  in  one 
page  Pat'Iian,  and  in  another  Rajpoot,  which  ai'e  perfectly  recon- 
ciieable,  and  by  no  means  indicative  that  the  Pat'han  or  Afghan  of 
that  early  period,  or  even  in  the  time  of  Rad  Sehi^  was  a  Mahome- 
dan.  The  title  of  Ba^  is  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  even  then 
Hindus.  Mr.  Elphinstone  scouts  the  idea  of  the  descent  of  the 
Afghans  from  the  Jews ;  and  not  a  trace  of  the  Hebrew  is  found  in 
the  Pooshtoo,  or  language  of  this  tribe,  although  it  has  much  affinity 
to  the  Zend  and  Sanscrit.  I  cannot  refrain  from  repeating  my  con- 
viction of  the  origin  of  the  Afghans  from  the  Yadu,  converted  into 
Yahvdi,  or  '  Jew.'  Whether  these  Yadus  are  or  are  not  Yuti,  or 
Gotes,  remains  to  be  proved. 

To  the  south  of  Deorawul  dwelt  the  Lodra  Rajpoots ;  their  capital 
was  Lodorva,  an  immense  city,  having  twelve  gates.  The  family 
Purohit,  having  been  offended,  took  sanctuary  (svma)  with  Deoraj, 
and  stimulated  him  to  dispossess  his  old  masters  of  their  territoiy. 
A  marriage  was  proposed  to  Nirp-bhan,  the  chief  of  the  Lodras, 
which  being  accepted,  Deoraj,  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  chosen 
horse,  departed  for  Lodorva.  The  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown 
open  as  the  bridegroom  approached ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  entered 
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with  his  suite^  than  swords  were  drawn,  and  Deoraj  made  himself 
master  of  Lodorva,*  He  married  the  chiefs  daughter,  left  a  garrison 
in  Lodorva,  and  retuned  to  Deorawul.  Deoraj  was  now  lord  of  fifty- 
sbc  thousand  horse,  and  a  hundred  thousand  camels.f 

At  this  period,  a  merchant  of  Deorawul,  named  Jiskurn,  having 
gone  to  Dharanagari,  was  imprisoned  by  its  prince,  Brij-bhan  Pilar, 
and  compelled  to  pay  a  ransom  for  his  liberty.  On  his  return  to 
Deorawul,  he  showed  the  mark  of  the  iron-collar  to  his  sovereign, 
who,  indignant  at  the  dishonour  put  upon  his  subject,  swore  he 
would  not  drink  water  until  he  had  avenged  the  insult.  But  he  had 
not  calculated  the  distance  between  him  and  his  foe;  in  order, 
however,  to  redeem,  his  pledge,  a  Dh/H/r  of  clay  (gdr-rdrdhdr)  was 
constructed,  on  which  he  was  about  to  wreak  his  vengeance,  but 
there  were  Pramars  in  his  army,  who  were  at  their  post  ready  to 
defend  their  mock  capital ;  and,  as  their  astonished  prince  advanced 
to  destroy  it,  they  exclaimed — 

Jdn  Pilar  fhydn  Dhdr  hyn 
Or  Dhdr  fhydn  PUdr 
Dhdr  hinna  Pildr  nuhyn 
Or  nvhyn  Pilar  hinna  Dhdr, 
which  may  be  thus  translated : 

"  Wherever  there  is  a  Pilar,  there  is  a  Dh&r ;  and  where  there  is  a 
Dhar,  there  is  a  Pilar.  There  is  no  Dh^  without  a  Pilar ;  neither  is 
there  a  Pilar  without  a  Dhar.^J 

Under  their  leaders,  Tejsi  and  Sarung,  they  protected  the  mock 
Dhdr,  and  were  cut  to  pieces  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  Deoraj  approved  their  valour,  and  provided  for  their 
children.  Being  thus  released  from  his  oath,  he  proceeded  towards 
Dh4r,  reducing  those  who  opposed  his  progi'ess.  Brij-bhan  defended 
Dhar  during^ five  days,  and  fell  with  eight  hundred  of  his  men; 
upon  which  Deoraj  unfurled  the  flag  of  victory  and  returned  to  his 
late  conquest,  the  city  of  Lodorva. 

Deoraj  had  two  sons,  Moond  and  Chedoo ;  the  last,  by  a  wife  of 
the  Baraha  tribe,  had  five  sons,  whose  descendants  were  styled  Cheda 

*  We  are  not  told  of  what  race  (ciUa)  was  the  Lodra  Rajpoot ;  in  all  proba- 
bility it  was  Pramara,  or  Pilar,  which  at  one  time  occupied  the  whole  desert  of 
India.  Lodorva^  as  will  be  seen,  became  the  capital  of  the  Bhattis,  until  the 
foondinff  of  their  last  and  present  capital,  Jessulm^r  :  it  boasts  a  high  anti- 
quity, though  now  a  ruin,  occupied  by  a  few  families  of  shepherds.  Many 
towns  throughout  the  desert  were  formerlv  of  celebrity,  but  are  now  desolate, 
through  the  coi\joined  causes  of  perpetual  warfare  and  the  shifting  sands.  I 
obtained  a  copper-plate  inscription  of  the  tenth  century  from  Lodorva^  of  the 
period  of  Beeji  Raj,  in  the  ornamental  Jain  character  \  also  some  day  signets, 
given  to  pilgrims,  bearing  Jain  symbola  All  these  rehcs  attest  the  pre^uiling 
religion  to  have  been  Jain. 

t  A  gross  exaggeration  of  the  annalist,  or  a  cypher  in  each  added  by  the 
copyist 

X  Dh&r,  or  Dharanagari,  was  the  most  ancient  capital  of  this  tribe,  the  most 
numerous  of  the  Agnictdla  races.  See  a  sketch  of  the  Pilars,  or  Pramaras, 
Vol  I,  p,  82. 
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Rajpoots.  Deoraj  excavated  several  large  lakes  in  the  territory  of 
Khlddl  (in  which  Deorawul  is  situated) ;  one  at  Tannote  is  called 
Tunno-siiT ;  another,  after  himself,  Deo-sin\  Having  one  day  gone 
to  hunt,  slightly  attended,  he  was  attacked  by  an  ambush  of  the 
Chunna  Rajpoots,  and  slain  with  twenty-six  of  his  attendants,  after 
having  reigned  fifty-live  years.  His  kin  and  clans  shaved  their  locks 
and  moustaches,  excepting* 

Moond,  who  succeeded,  and  performed  all  the  ceremonies  during 
the  twelve  days.  Having  made  his  ablutions  with  the  water  from 
sixty-eight  different  wells,  in  which  were  immersed  the  leaves  of  one 
hundred  and  eight  different  shrubs  and  trees,  a  female  of  spotless 
virtue  waved  the  burning  frankincense  over  his  head.  Before  him 
WAS  placed  the  punj-amru,  consisting  of  curds,  milk,  butter,  sugar, 
and  noney ;  likewise  pearls,  gems,  the  royal  umbrella,  the  grass 
called  d'hoob,  various  flowers,  a  looking-glass,  a  young  virgin,  a 
chariot,  a  flag  or  banner,  the  vela  flower,  seven  sorts  of  grain,  two 
fish,  a  horse,  a  nuk'hunk  (unknown),  a  bullock,  a  shell,  a  lotus,  a 
vessel  of  water,  the  tail  of  the  wild  ox  (chdonr),  a  sword,  a  female 
calf,  a  litter,  yellow  clay,  and  prepared  food.  Then,  seated  on  the 
lian'a  hide, — (on  which  were  painted  the  seven  dwi/pas  or  continents 
of  Hindu  cosmography,  apparelled  in  the  dress  of  the  Jogi,  and 
covered  with  ashes  (bhuboot),  with  the  moodra  in  his  ears), — the 
white  chdonr  (ox-tail)  was  waved  over  his  head,  and  he  was  inaugu- 
rated on  the  gadi  of  Deoraj,  while  the  Purohit  and  chiefs  presented 
their  offerings.  The  teeka-aour  was  against  the  assassins  of  his  father, 
who  had  congregated  for  defence,  eight  hundred  of  whom  were  put 
to  death.  Rawul  Moond  had  one  son,  who  was  called  Bachera. 
When  about  fourteen  years  of  age  the  coco-nut  came  from  Bullub- 
s^n  Solanki,  Raja  of  Patun.-f*  He  forthwith  proceeded  to  Patun, 
where  he  married  the  Solanki  princess,  and  died  not  long  after  his 
father. 

Bachera  succeeded  on  Saturday  the  12th  Sravan,  S.  1035.^  The 
same  rites  of  installation  were  performed ;  the  kdnferra  (split-eared) 
Jogi  was  the  first  to  put  the  regal  tUuc  on  his  forehead,  and  '  his 

*  There  is  no  interregnum  in  I^jwarra :  the  king  never  dies. 

t  This  affords  a  most  important  synchromsm,  corroboratiye  of  the  correct- 
ness of  these  annals.  Rsga  Bullub*s6n  of  Patun  (Anhulwarra)  immediately 
followed  Chamund  Kae,  who  was  dispossessed  of  the  throne  by  Mahmoud  of 
Ohizni,  in  the  year  A.D.  1011,  or  S.  1067.  BuUnb-s^n  died  the  year  of  Iub  in- 
stallation, and  was  succeeded  by  Doorlubh,  whose  period  has  also  been  syn- 
chronically  fixed  by  an  inscription  belonging  to  ihe  Pnunaras. — See  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol  I,  p.  223. 

X  TMs  dat^  S.  1035p  is  evidently  an  error  of  the  copyist  Bachera  married 
Bvdlub-86n's  daughter  m  S.  1067,  and  he  died  in  S.  1100 ;  so  that  it  should  be 
eilJier  S.  1055  or  1065.  It  is  important  to  dear  this  point,  as  Rawul  Bachefa 
was  the  opponent  of  Mahmoud  of  Ohizni  in  his  invasion  of  India,  A.  H  393, 
A.D.  1000,=S.  1056  or  S.  1066,  the  Samvat  era  being  liable  to  a  variation  of 
ten  vears.  (Colebrooke).  If  we  are  rights  a  passage  of  Ferishta,  which  has 
puzzled  tne  translators,  should  run  thus :  'Mahmoud  directed  his  inarch 
against  the  Bhatti,  and  passing  Mooltan,  arriv^  at  Behia^^  a  Bhatti  city."— 
Compare  Dow,  YoL  I,  p.  58,  (4to.  edition)  and  Briggs,  Tol.  I,  p.  38. 
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hand  upon  his  back/  Rawul  Bachera  had  five  sons,  Doos&j,  Singh, 
Bappi  Bao,  Unkho,  and  Maal-PosAo ;  all  of  whom  had  issue,  forming 
clans. 

A  merchant  came  to  Lodorva  with  a  caravan  of  horses,  of  which 
there  was  one  of  a  race  so  superior,  that  a  lac  of  rupees  was  fixed 
as  his  price ;  the  breed  belonged  to  a  Pat'han  chief,  west  of  the 
Indus.  To  obtain  it,  DoosAj  and  his  son  Unkho  put  themselves  at 
the  head  of  a  band,  crossed  the  Indus,  slew  Gazi  Khan,  the  Pat'han 
chief,  and  carried  off  his  stud. 

Sing  had  a  son,  Sacha-ra^ ;  his  son  was  Balla,  who  had  two  sons, 
Rnttun  and  Jugga ;  they  attacked  the  Punhar  prince  Juggemath  of 
Himdore,  and  carried  off  five  hundred  camels :  their  descendants  are 
styled  Singr&o  Bajpoots. 

Bappi  Rao  had  two  sons,  Pahoo  and  Mandun.  Pahoo  had  likewise 
two,  Beerum  and  Toolir,  whose  numerous  issue  were  styled  the  Pahoo 
Bajpoots.  The  Pahoos  issued  firom  their  abode  of  Beekumpoor,and 
conquered  the  lands  of  the  Johyas,  as  far  as  Devi-jhdl;  ana  having 
made  Poogul*  their  capital,  they  dug  numerous  wells  in  the  fhiU, 
which  still  go  by  the  name  of  the  Pahoo  wells. 

Near  Kh&toh,  in  the  Nagore  District  of  Marwar,  there  dwelt  a 
warrior  of  the  Eheechee  tribe,  named  Jiddra,  who  often  plundered 
even  to  the  gates  of  Poogul,  slaying  many  of  the  Jytung  Bhattis. 
Doos&j  prepared  a  kafila  ( *  caravan,')  under  pretence  of  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Gajiges,  invaded  unawares  the  Eheechee  chiefs 
territory,  and  slew  him,  with  nine  hundred  of  his  men. 

Doos&j,  with  his  three  brothers,  went  to  the  land  of  Eh^r,  where 
dwelt  Pert^p  Sing,  chief  of  the  Gtohilotes,'!'  whose  daughters  they 
espoused.  "  In  the  land  of  Kh^r,  the  Jadoon  showered  gold,  enrich- 
"  ing  it."  In  the  daeja  (dower)  with  his  daughter,  the  (£)hilote  gave 
fifteen  Liwa-dar^*ies,  or  'virgin  lamp-holders.'  Soon  after,  the 
Baloches  made  an  inroad  into  the  territory  of  E[h£dal ;  a  battle 
ensued,  in  which  five  hundred  were  killed,  and  the  rest  fled  beyond 
the  river.    Bachera  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 

Doosftj,  in  the  month  of  As&r,  S.  1100.  Hamlr,  prince  of  the  Sodas4: 
made  an  incursion  into  his  territories,  which  he  plundered.  Doosiy 
having  unavailingly  remonstrated,  reminding  him  of  ancient  ties,  he 

.  *  Bee  Map.  This  was  one  of  the  points  touched  at  in  Mr.  Elphinstone'a 
journey. 

t  The  chief  of  the  Gk>IiiIotes  is  now  settled  at  Bhaonu^gar,  at  the  estuaiy  of 
the  Mvhie  :  where  I  visited  him  in  1823.  The  migration  of  the  family  from 
Kh^rahar  occurred  about  a  century  after  that  perioa,  according  to  the  docu- 
ments in  the  Rao's  family,  ^nd  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  opening  of  the 
Annals  of  Marwar  to  see  that  from  its  colonization  by  the  Rahtores,  the  Gohil 
cpnunnnity  of  KhMkwr  was  finally  eztingoished.  To  the  general  historian 
these  minute  facts  may  be  unimportant,  but  they  cease  to  he  so  when  they 
prove  the  character  of  these  annals  for  fidelity. 

t  If  this  is  the  Hamlra  aUnded  to  in  Ihe  Annals  of  Bikan^r,  in  whose  time 
the  Caggar  river  ceased  to  flow  in  these  lands,  we  have  another  date  assigned 
to  a  fact  of  great  physical  importance. 

28 
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marched  into  Dhftt,  ajid  gained  a  victory.  Doosftj  had  two  son^;, 
Jesul  and  Beejiraj,  and  in  his  old  age  a  third  son,  by  a  Sanawut 
princess  of  the  house  of  Mdwar,  called  Lanja  Beeji  lU^,  who,  when 
Dooa&j  died,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  nobles  and  civil  officers 
of  the  state.  Previous  to  his  elevation,  he  had  espoused  a  daughter 
of  Sidraj  Jey  Sing,  Solanki.  During  the  nuptial  ceremonies,  as  the 
mother  of  the  bride  was  marking  the  forehead  of  the  bridegroom 
with  the  tiluk,  or  '  inauguration  mark,'  she  exclaimed,  "  My  son,  do 
"  thou  become  the  portal  of  the  north — tlie  barrier  between  us  and 
"  the  king,  whose  power  is  becoming  strong."*  By  the  princess  ot" 
Puttun  he  had  a  son,  who  was  named  Bhojdeo,  and  who,  by  the 
death  of  his  father  when  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five,  became 
lord  of  Lodorva.  The  other  sons  of  Doos&j  were  at  this  time  advan- 
ced in  manhood,  Jesul  being  thirty-five,  and  Beejiraj  thirty-two 
years  of  age. 

Some  years  before  the  death  of  Doosflj,  Raedhuwal  Puar,  son  (or 
descendant)  of  Udyadit  of  Dhdr,  had  three  daughters,  one  of  whom 
he  betrothed  to  JeipAl  (Aiipfil)  Solanki,  son  of  Sidraj  ^  another  to 
Beejirai  Bhatti,  ana  the  third  to  the  Baiia  of  Cheetore.  The  Bhatti 
prince  left  Lodorva  for  Dhdr  at  the  head  of  seven  himdred  horse,  and 
arrived  at  the  same  time  with  the  Seesodia  and  Solanki  princes.  On 
his  return  to  Lodorva,  he  erected  a  temple  to  ShMinga,  close  to 
which  he  made  a  lake.  By  the  Puar  princess  he  had  a  son  named 
Rahir,  who  had  two  sons,  Ndtsi  and  Keksi. 

Bhojdeo  had  not  long  occupied  the  gadi  of  Lodorva,  when  his 


*  Here  we  have  another  synchronism.  In  the  Komarpal  Charitra,  or  history 
of  the  kings  of  Anhulwarra  Puttun,  the  reign  of  Sidraj  was  from  S.  1150  to  S. 
1201,  or  A.D.  1094  to  1145  ;  the  point  of  time  intermediate  between  the 
invasion  of  Mahmoud  of  Qhizni  and  the  final  con(]^uest  of  India  by  Shabudin, 
during  which  there  were  many  irruptions  into  India  l^  the  lieutenants  of  the 
monarchs  of  Ghizni.  There  was  one  in  the  reign  of  Musood,  in  A,H.  492  (A.D. 
1098),  four  years  after  the  accession  of  Sidraj  ;  another  in  A.D.  1120,  in  the 
reign  of  Byram  Shah,  during  which,  according  to  Ferishta,  the  Ghaznevide 
general,  Balin,  rebelled  and  assailed  the  Hindfu  Hajas  from  Nagore,  where  he 
establiwed  himself.  In  all  probabilitv  this  is  the  event  alluded  to  by  the  queen 
of  Puttun,  when  she  nominated  the  Bhatti  prince  as  her  champion. 

t  The  mention  of  these  simultaneous  intermarriages  in  three  of  the  principal 
Bajpoot  monarchies  of  that  day,  viz,,  Dh4r,  Puttun,  and  Cheetore,  is  important, 
not  only  as  establishing  fresh  syncnronisms,  but  as  disclosing  the  intercourse 
between  the  Bhattis  and  the  more  ancient  pnncely  families  of  India.  The  period 
of  Udyadit  Pramar  has  been  established  beyond  cavil  (see  Trans.  R  A.  S.,  Vol. 
I,  p.  223),  and  that  of  Sidraj,  likewise,  whose  son  and  successor,  Ajip&I,  had  Iwt 
a  short  reign  when  he  was  deposed  by  Komarpal,  whose  date  is  also  foand  from 
inscriptions.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  all  the  Rajpoot  d vnasties  of  these  regions 
were  established  about  the  same  epoch,  viz^  Puttun  by  tne  Chauras,  Cheetore  by 
the  Qehlotes,  Dehli,  refounded  by  the  Tiiars,  and  the  Bhatti  principaUty  by 
the  descendant  of  Salbahan.  This  was  in  the  middle  of  tiie  eighth  century  of 
Vicramaditya,  when  the  older  Hindu  governments  were  broken  up.  The 
admission  of  the  Bhatti  to  intermarry  with  their  families  proves  one  of  two 
facts  :  either  that  the^  were  considered  Rajpoots,  notwithstanding  their  being 
inhabitants  of  the  regions  beyond  the  Indus  ;  or,  that  the  families  mentioned, 
with  which  they  intermarried,  were  Indo-Scythic  like  themselves. 
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uncle  Jesul  conspired  against  him ;  but  being  always  surroundedjby 
a  ffuaid  of  five  hundred  Solanki  Rajpoots,  ms  person  was  unassail* 
able.  At  this  time,  the  prince  of  Puttun  was  often  engaged  with  the 
king  s  troops  from  Tafha.  Jesul,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan,  deter- 
mined to  coalesce  with  the  king,  and  cause  an  attack  on  Puttun 
(Anhulwarra),  by  which  alone  he  could  hope  for  the  departure  of  the 
Solanki  body-guard.  Jesul,  with  his  chief  kin,  escorted  by  two 
hundred  horse,  marched  to  the  Punjnud,  where  he  saw  the  king  of 
Ghor,  who  had  just  overcome  the  king  of  Tat*ha,*  and  placed  his 
own  garrison  there,  and  he  accompanied  him  to  Arore,  tiie  ancient 
capital  of  Sinde.  There  he  unfolded  his  views,  and  having  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  king,  he  obtained  a  force  to  dispossess  his  nephew 
of  nis  territoiy.  Lodorva  was  encompassed,  and  Bhojdeo  slain  in 
its  defence.  In  two  days  the  inhabitants  were  to  carry  off  their 
effects,  and  on  the  third  the  troops  of  Ghor  were  permitted  the 
license  of  plunder.  Lodorva  was  sacked,  and  Kureem  Khan  departed 
for  Bekher  with  the  spoils. 

Jesul  thus  obtained  the  gadi  of  Lodorva ;  but  it  being  open  to 
invasion,  he  sought  a  spot  better  adapted  for  defence,  and  he  found 
one  only  five  coss  (ten  miles)  from  Lodorva.  Upon  the  sunmiit  of  a 
rocky  ridge,  he  discovered  a  Brahmin,  whose  solitary  hermitage 
adjoined  i£e  fountain  of  Brimsir.  Having  paid  homage,  and  dis- 
closed the  purport  of  his  visit,  the  recluse  related  the  history  of  the 
triple-peaked  hiU,  which  overlooked  his  hermitage.  He  said,  that  in 
the  Tretay  or  '  silver  age,'  a  celebrated  ascetic  called  K&k,  or  Eaga, 
resided  at  this  fountain,  after  whom  the  rivulet  which  issued  thence 
had  its  name  of  Eaga ;  that  the  Pandu  Arjoon,  with  Heri  Crishna, 
came  there  to  attend  a  great  sacrifice,  on  which  occasion  Crishna 
foretold  that,  in  some  distant  age,  a  descendant  of  his  should  erect  a 
town  on  the  margin  of  that  rivulet,  and  should  raise  a  castle  on 
TncMa,  the  triple-peaked  mount-f"  While  Crishna  thus  prophesied, 
it  was  observed  to  him  by  Arjoon  that  the  water  was  bad,  when 
Crishna  smote  the  rock  with  his  chakra  (discus),  whereupon  a  sweet 
spring  bubbled  up,  and  on  its  margin  were  inscribed  the  prophetic 

*  At  every  step  we  see,  however  meagre  may  be  the  outline,  the  correctness 
of  this  historical  sketch.  It  wasL  according  to  Ferishta,  in  A.H.  555  (A.D.  1159, 
or  S.  1215),  that  the  prince  of  Gnor  conquered  Ghizni,  and  immediately  after 
overran  Mooltau  and  Sind  (see  Briggs,  Vol.  I,  p,  157) ;  and  doubtless  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  Bhatti  prince  swore  allegiance  to  Shabudin,  and  obtained 
the  force  which  drove  his  nephew  from  Lodorva,  which  being  sacked  by  his 
auxiliaries,  he  founded  Jessulm^r  in  S.  I2l2.  The  three  years'  discrepancy 
between  the  Mahoinedan  and  Hindu  dates  is  of  little  consequence  ;  but  even 
this  could  be  remedied,  when  we  recollect  that  the  Samvat,  according  to  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  is  liable  to  a  variation  of  ten  years. 

t  If  there  were  no  better  support  for  the  assumed  descent  of  the  Bhatti 
founder  of  Jessulm^r  from  the  iddus  of  the  Bhdrat,  than  this  prophecy,  we 
should  be  confirmed  in  our  suspicion  that  the^  are  a  colony  of  the  ruh,  and 
that  the  Brahmins  took  advantage  of  the  nominal  resemblance  to  incorporate 
them  in  the  Chatees  Rajcdhy  or  thirty-six  royal  races. 
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stanzas  which  the  hennit  Eesul  now  pointed  out  to  the  Bhatti  prinee, 
who  read  as  follows : 

1. 
''  Oh  prince  of  Jidoo-vansa  !  come  mto  this  land,  and  on  this  mountain's  top 
erect  a  triangular  castle. 

2. 
''  Lodorva  is  destroyed,  but  only  five  coss  therefrom  is  Jesanoh,  a  site  of 
twice  its  strengtL 

3. 
*^  Prince,  whose  name  is  Jesul,  who  will  be  of  Tadu  race,  abandon  Lodor- 
poora ;  here  erect  thy  dw^Uing." 

The  hermit  Eesul  alone  knew  the  existence  of  the  fountain  on 
whose  margin  these  lines  were  engraved.  All  that  he  stipulated  for 
himself  was,  that  the  fields  to  the  westward  of  the  castle  should 
retain  his  name,  "  the  fields  of  EesuL"  He  foretold  that  the  intended 
castle  should  twice  and  a  half  times  be  sacked ;  that  rivers  of  blood 
would  flow,  and  that  for  a  time  all  would  be  lost  to  his  descendants. 

On  Rubwdr,  *  the  day  of  the  sun,*  (a  favourite  day  for  commenc- 
ing any  grand  undertaking  with  all  these  tribes),  the  12th  of  Sravan, 
the  enh^tened  half  of  the  moon,  S.  1212  (A.D.  1156),  the  foundation 
of  Jessulm^r  was  laid,  and  soon  the  inhabitants,  with  all  that  was 
valuable,  abandoned  Lodorva,*  and  began  to  erect  new  habitations. 
Jesul  had  two  sons,  Eailun  and  Salbahan.  He  chose  his  chief  minis- 
ters and  advisers  from  the  children  of  Sodil,  of  the  Pahoo  tribe,  who 
became  too  powerful  Their  old  enemies,  the  Chunna  Bajpoots, 
again  invaded  the  lands  of  Eh&d&l ;  but  they  suffered  for  their 
audacity.  Jesul  survived  this  event  five  years,  when  he  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  youngest  son,  Salbanan  the  XL 

*  Lodorva  remains  in  ruins  :  a  journey  thither  might  afford  subject-matter 
for  the  antiquary,  and  enable  nim  to  throw  Hght  upon  the  origin  of  the  Bhatti 
tribe.  I  omitted  to  place  itin  the  Map :  it  is  ten  miles  N.  W.  of  the  present 
capital 
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CHAPTER  m. 


Prdimnaty  obiervatiofis, — The  early  history  of  the  Bhattis  rtot  devoid  of  inter- 
est.—Traces  of  their  andetU  T/ianners  and  religion, — The  chronicle  resumed. — 
Jeskd  survives  the  change  of  capital  twelve  years. — The  heir  KaiXun  banished, — 
Salbahan,  his  younger  brother,  succeeds. — Expedition  against  the  Catti  or 
Ca^hi. — Their  supposed  origin. — Application  from  the  Tadu  prince  of  Badri- 
wi£hfor  a  prince  toftU  the  vacant  gadi, — During  Salbahan's  absencCy  his  son 
Beefil  usurps  the  gadL — Salbahan  retires  to  Khdddl,  and  falls  in  battle  against 
the  Baloches. — Be^  commits  suicide. — Kailun  recalled  and  placed  on  the 
ffi6L—Eis  isstteform  clans. — Khisszur  Khan  Baloch  again  invades  Khdddl,—* 
Kailun  attacks  him,  and  avenges  his  fath^s  death — Death  of  Kailun. — Stic- 
ceeded  by  ChachikDeo, — He  expels  the  Chunna  Rajpoots. — Defeats  the  Sodas  of 
Amerkote. — The  Rahtores  lately  arrived  in  the  desert  become  troublesome, — 
Important  synchronisms. — Death  of  Chachick. — ffeis succeeded  by  his  grand-' 
ton  Kurrun,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  elder,  Jaetsi,  who  leaves  Jessulm^. — Re- 
dresses  the  wrongs  of  a  Baraha  Rajpoot. — Kurrun  dies. — Sttcceeded  by  Lakhur 
Sen.— His  imbecile  character. — Replaced  by  his  son  Poonpal,  who  is  dethroned 
and  banished, — His  grandson,  Raning-deo,  establishes  himself  at  Marote  and 
Poogul. — On  the  deposed  of  Poonpal,  Jaetsi  is  recalled  and  placed  on  the 
gadi— ^«  affords  a  refuge  to  the  Furihar  Prince  of  Mundore,  when  attacked 
by  AUa-o-din. — The  sons  of  Jaetsi  carry  off  the  imperial  tribute  of  TaVha  and 
MooUan, — The  king  determines  to  invade  Jessulm^, — Jaetsi  and  his  sons 
prepare  for  the  storm, — Jessulm^  invested. — First  assault  repulsed. — The 
Bhattis  keep  an  army  in  the  field. — Ravml  Jaetsi  dies. — The  siege  continues, — 
Singular  friendship  between  his  son  Ruttun  and  one  of  the  besieging  generals. 
—Moolny  succeeds, — General  Assault, — Again  defeated' — Garrison  redticed 
to  great  extremity, — Coun/nl  of  war. — Determination  to  perform  the  saka. — 
Generous  conduct  of  the  Mahomedan  friend  of  Ruttun  to  his  sons, — Final 
AtsauU. — Rawvl  Moolraj  and  Ruttun  and  their  chief  kin  fall  in  battle. — 
Jessulmer  taken,  dismantled,  and  abandoned. 

Having  thus  epitomized  the  Bhatti  annals,  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  tribe  from  the  Punj&b,  and  the  establishment  of  Tunnote  in  the 
Indian  desert,  in  A.D.  731,  to  the  foundation  of  the  existing  capital, 
Jessolm&r,  in  AJ).  1156,  we  shall  continue  the  sketch  to  the  present- 
day,  nearly  in  the  language  of  the  chronicle,  adding  explanatory 
notes  as  we  proceed. 

The  interval  between  the  erection  of  the  castle  of  Tunnote  and 
ihe  present  time  is  exactly  eleven  hundred  years ;  during  which  the 
historical  narrative,  whatever  may  be  its  value,  is  at  leajst  continuous, 
and  the  events  recorded  are  corroborated,  even  in  the  darkest  period, 
by  numerous  synchronisms  in  the  annals  of  the  other  states ;  and 
viewed  synoptically,  it  presents  matter  of  deep  interest  to  the 
explorer  of  Indian  history.  The  period  of  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years,  embraced  in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  full  of  incidents. 
It  is  a  record  of  a  people  who  once  deemed  their  consequence  and  their 
fame  imperishable.    And  even  were  it  less  diversified  by  anecdotes 
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descriptive  of  mannei's,  it  would  still  possess  claims  to  interest  as  a 
simple  relation  of  the  gradual  peopling  of  a  great  portion  of  tlie 
Indian  desert.  We  see  tribes  and  cities  disappearing ;  new  races 
and  new  capitals  taking  their  place ;  and  although  not  a  syllable  is 
written  which  bears  dii-ectly  upon  religion,  we  can  see,  incidentally, 
the  analogy  of  these  Indo-Scythic  tribes,  from  Zabulist'han  and 
Salbahana^  with  the  Hindu,  confiiming  what  Menu  says,  that  the 
SdcdSy  Yavanaa,  Pehlavia,  and  the  Khaaaa*  of  Central  Asia,  were  all 
Ch'hettris  or  Bajpoots.    We  now  proceed  with  the  chronida 

Jesul,  the  founder  of  Jessulm^r,  survived  the  change  of  capital 
only  twelve  years.  His  elder  son,  Railun,  having  given  displeasure 
to  the  Pahoo  minister,  was  expelled,  and  his  younger  brother  placed 
upon  the  gad{. 

Salbahan,  a  name  of  celebrity  in  the  annals,  renewed  in  the  son 
of  Jesul,  succeeded  in  S.  1224  (A.D.  1168).  His  first  expedition  was 
against  the  Catti  or  Cathi  tribe,  who,  under  their  leader,  Jugbhan, 
dwelt  between  the  city  of  Jahlore  and  the  Aravulli.f  The  Cat*hi 
Rao  was  killed,  and  his  horses  and  camels  were  carried  to  Jessuhner. 
The  fame  of  this  exploit  exalted  the  reputation  of  Salbahan.  He 
had  three  sons,  Beejir,  Banar,  and  Hasso. 

In  the  mountains  of  Bhadrinath,  there  was  a  state,  whose  princes 
were  of  the  Jadoon  (Yadu)  race,  descended  from  the  first  Siubahan 
at  the  period  of  the  expulsion  from  Gujni.]:  At  this  time,  the  prince 
of  this  state  dying  without  issue,  a  deputation  came  to  Jessulmerto 
obtain  a  prince  to  fill  the  vacant  gadi,  Hasso  was  accordingly  sent, 
but  died  just  as  he  amved.    His  wife,  who  was  pregnant,  was  taken 

*  There  is  a  race  in  the  desert,  now  Mahomedan,  and  called  Khcsscu,  Elphin- 
stone  mentions  the  Khcua-KML  Khasgar  is  '  the  region  of  the  Khasas,'  the 
Coda  Regia  of  Ptolemy. 

t  We  can  scarcely  refuse  our  assent  to  the  behef,  that  the  Cat*!!!,  or  Catti 
tribe,  here  mentioned,  is  the  remnant  of  the  nation  which  so  manfully  opposed 
Alexander.  It  was  then  located  about  Mooltan,  at  this  period  occupied  oy  the 
Langas.  The  colony  attacked  by  the  Bhatti  was  near  the  ArayuUi^  in  all 
probability  a  predatory  band  from  the  region  they  peopled  and  gave  then:  name 
to,  Cattiawar,  in  the  Saurashtra  peninsula. 

X  Mr.  Elphinstone  enumerates  the  Jadoon  as  a  subdivision  of  the  Eusofzyes, 
one  of  the  great  Afghan  tribes,  who  were  originally  located  about  Cabul  aud 
GhiznL  I  could  not  resist  surmising  the  probability  of  the  term  Jadoon, 
appHed  to  a  subdivision  of  the  Afghan  race,  originating  from  the  Hindu- 
Scythic  Jadoon,  or  Yadu  ;  whence  the  boasted  descent  of  the  Afghans  ^m 
Saul  king  of  the  Jews  {YdMdU).  The  customs  of  the  Afghans  would  support 
this  hypothesis  :  '^  The  Afghans  (sa^  the  Emperor  Baber,  page  159),  when 
"  reduced  to  extremities  in  war,  come  into  the  presence  of  their  enemy  wi&  grass 
"  between  their  teeth,  being  as  much  as  to  say, '  I  am  your  ox.' "  This  custom 
is  entirely  Rajnoot,  and  ever  recurring  in  inscriptions  recording  victories.  They 
have  their  bards  or  poets  in  like  manner,  of  whom  Mr.  Elphinstone  gives  an 
interesting  account  In  features,  also,  they  resemble  the  Northern  fUupootis 
who  have  generally  acquiline  noses,  or,  as  Mr.  Elphinstone  eaqsresses  it,  m  the 
account  of  his  journey  through  the  desert,  "  Jewish  features  f  though  this 
might  tempt  one  to  adopt  the  converse  of  my  deduction,  and  say,  that  these 
Ydd'ds  of  Giuni  were,  witn  the  Afghans,  also  of  YdMdi  origin  :  from  the  lost 
tribes  of  Israel 
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with  the  pains  of  labour  on  the  journey,  and  was  delivered  of  a  son 
under  the  shade  of  a  paias  tree,  whence  the  child  was  called  Palaaeo. 
This  infant  succeeding,  the  raj  (principality)  was  named  after  him 
Plaseoh* 

Proposals  of  marriage  came  from  Maunsi  Deora  of  Sirohi.  The 
Rawul  left  Jessulmer  to  the  care  of  his  eldest  son  Beejil.  Soon  after 
his  departure,  the  foster-brother  (dhabhae)  of  the  young  prince  propa- 
gated the  report  of  the  BawuFs  death  in  an  encounter  with  a  tiger, 
and  prompted  Beejil  to  assume  the  dignity.  Salbahan,  on  his  return, 
finding  his  seat  usurped,  and  having  in  vain  expostulated  with  his 
traitorous  son,  proceeded  to  Kh&d&l,  of  which  Deorawul  is  the  capital, 
where  he  was  slain,  with  three  hundred  of  his  followers,  in  repelling 
an  irruption  of  the  Baloches.  Beejil  did  not  long  enjoy  the  dignity  : 
having  in  a  fit  of  passion  struck  the  dJiabha^,  the  blow  was  returned, 
upon  which,  stung  with  shame  and  resentment,  he  stabbed  himself 
with  his  dagger. 

Kailun,  the  elder  brother  of  Salbahan,  who  was  expelled  by  the 
Pahoos,  was  now  (A.D.  1200)  recalled,  and  installed  at  the  age  of 
fifty.  He  had  six  sons,  Chachick  Deo,  Palhan,  Jeichund,  Peetumsi, 
Petamchund,  and  Usrao.  The  second  and  third  had  numerous  issue, 
who  are  styled  Jaseir  and  Seehana  Rajpoots. 

Rhizzur  Khan  Baloch,  with  five  thousand  men,  at  this  time  again 
crossed  the  Mehran  (Indus),  and  invaded  the  land  of  Khdd^l,  which 
was  the  second  in-uption  since  he  slew  Salbahan.  Eailun  marched 
against  him  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  Bajpoots,  and,  after  a 
severe  engagement,  slew  the  Baloch  leader  and  ^fteen  hundred  of 
his  men.     Kailun  ruled  nineteen  years. 

Chachick  Deo  succeeded,  in  S.  1275  (A.D.  1219).  Soon  after  his 
accession,  he  carried  on  war  against  the  Chunna  Rajpoots  (now 
extinct),  of  whom  he  slew  two  thousand,  capturing  fourteen  thousand 
cows,  and  compelling  the  tribe  to  take  refuge  with  the  Johyas. 
Soon  after,  the  Rawul  invaded  the  lands  of  Rana  TJrmsi,  prince  of 
the  Sodas,  who,  though  taken  by  surprise,  assembled  four  thousand 
horse :  but  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  for  shelter  to  the  walls  of 
his  capital,  Amerkote.  The  Puar  was  glad  to  obtain  the  absence  of 
his  foe  by  the  offer  of  his  daughter  in  marriagc-f* 

§  See  Mr.  Elphinstone's  map  for  the  position  of  the  Jadoon  branch  of  the 
Ensofzyes  at  the  foot  of  the  Sewalik  hills. 

*  In  this  single  passage  we  have  revealed  the  tribe  (goie),  race  (ct{/a),  capital, 
and  proper  name,  of  the  prince  of  Dhdt.  The  Soda  tnbe,  as  before  stated,  is  an 
important  branch  of  the  rramara  (Pilar)  race,  and  with  the  Oomras  and  Soomras 
gave  dynasties  to  the  valley  of  Sinde  from  tne  most  remote  period.  The  SodaSy 
1  have  already  observed,  were  probablv  the  Sogdi  of  Alexander,  occnpying 
Upper  Sinde  when  the  Macedonian  oescended  that  stream.  The  Soomra 
djrnasty  is  mentioned  by  Ferishtafrom  ancient  authorities,  but  the  Mahomedan 
historians  knew  nothing,  and  cared  nothing,  about  Rigpoot  tribes.  It  is  from 
such  documents  as  these,  scattered  throughout  the  annals  of  these  nrincipahties, 
and  from  the  ancient  Hindu  epic  poems,  that  I  have  concentrated  tne  **  Sketches 
'*  of  the  Rajpoot  Tribes,''  introductory  to  the  first  volume,  which,  however  slight 
they  appear,  cost  more  research  than  the  rest  of  the  book.    I  write  this  note 
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The  Rahtores,  recently  established  in  the  land  of  Eh^r,  had  become 
troublesome  neighbours;  Chachick  obtained  the  aid  of  the  Soda 
troops  to  chastise  them,  and  he  proceeded  to  Jessole  and  Bhalotra, 
where  they  were  established;  but  Chadoo  and  his  son  Theedo 
averted  his  wrath  by  giving  him  a  daughter  to  wife.* 

Rawul  Chachick  ruled  thirty-two  years.  He  had  only  one  son, 
Tej  Bao,  who  died  at  the  age  of  forfy-two,  fixnn  the  small-pox, 
leaving  two  sons,  Jaetsi  and  iCurrun.  To  the  youngest  the  Bawul 
was  much  attached ;  and  having  convened  the  chiefs  around  his 
death-bed,  he  entreated  they  would  accede  to  his  last  wish,  that  his 
youngest  grandson  might  be  his  successor. 

Eurrun  having  succeeded,  his  elder  brother,  Jaetsi,  abandoned  his 
country,  and  took  service  with  the  Mahomedans  in  Guzzei^t.  Al)out 
this  time,  Mozuffer  Khan,  who  occupied  Nagore  with  five  thousand 
horse,  committed  great  outrages.  There  was  a  Bhomia  of  the  Baraha 
tribe,  named  Bhagaoti-das,  who  resided  fifteen  coss  from  Nagore,  and 
was  master  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  horse.  He  had  an  only 
daughter,  who  was  demanded  by  the  EJian,  and  being  unwilling  to 
comply,  and  unable  to  resist,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  countiy. 
For  this  purpose  he  prepared  carriages,  in  which  he  placed  his 
family  and  chattels,  and  at  night  proceeded  towards  Jessulmer;  bat 
the  Khan,  gaining  intelligence  of  his  motions,  intercepted  the  convoy. 
A  battle  ensued,  in  which  four  hundred  of  the  Barahas  were  killed, 
and  his  daughter  and  other  females  were  canied  of£  The  afflicted 
Baraha  continued  his  route  to  Jessulmer,  and  related  his  distress  to 
Kawul  Eurrun,  who  immediately  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
followers,  attacked  the  Khan,  whom  he  slew,  with  three  thousand 
of  his  people,  and  rein  ducted  the  Bhomia  in  Lis  possessions.  Eurrun 
ruled  twenty-eight  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Lakhur  Sen,  in  S.  1327  (A.D.  1271).  He  was  so  great  a  simple- 
ton, that  when  the  jackals  howled  at  night,  being  told  that  it  was 
from  being  cold,  he  ordered  quilted  dresses  (duglaa)  to  be  prepared 
for  them.    As  the  howling  still  continued,  although  he  was  assured 

ehiefly  for  the  information  of  the  patriarch  of  oriental  lore  on  the  Continent, 
the  learned  and  ingenuous  De  Sacy.  If  this  Mentor  ask,  '*  Where  are  now  the 
'*  Sodas  r  I  reply,  the  ex-prince  of  Amerkote,  with  whose  ancestors  HemayooD 
took  refuge, — ^in  whose  capital  in  the  desert  the  great  Akh^r  was  born,— «nd 
who  couldon  the  spur  of  the  moment  oppose  four  thousand  horse  to  invasiaD, 
has  only  one  single  town,  that  of  Chore,  left  to  him.  The  Rahtores,  wha  is 
the  time  of  Urmsi  Rana  and  Rawul  Chachick.  were  hardly  known  in  Marudh^ 
have  their  flag  waving  on  the  battlements  of  the  "  immortal  castle,''  (dmurci^a\ 
and  the  Ameers  of  Sinde  have  incorporated  the  greater  part  of  Dhftt  with  their 
aiate  of  Hydrabad. 

*  To  those  interested  in  the  miction  of  these  tribes,  it  must  be  gratifying 
to  see  these  annals  thus  svnchromcaUy  corroborating  each  other.  About  two 
centuries  before  this,  in  the  reign  of  Doosftj,  when  the  Bhatti  capital  was  at 
LodorvfL  an  attack  was  made  on  the  land  of  Khdr,  then  occupied  by  the  Qohi- 
lotes,  who  were,  as  related  in  the  Annals  of  Marwar,  diBpoasessed  by  the 
Bahtores.  None  but  an  inquirer  into  these  annab  of  the  deswt  tribes  can  con* 
'ceive  the  satisfaction  arising  from  such  confirmations. 
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his  ordei^  had  been  fulfilled,  he  commaaded  houses  to  be  built  for 
the  aoimals  in  the  royal  preserves  (ruTnna),  many  of  which  yet 
remain.  Lakhur  was  the  contempoi*ary  of  E^irdeo  Sonigurra,  whose 
life  was  saved  by  his  (Lakhur  s)  wife's  knowledge  of  omens.  Lakhur 
was  ruled  by  this  Rani,  who  was  of  the  Soda  tribe.  She  invited 
her  brethren  from  Amerkote ;  but  the  madman,  her  husband^  put 
them  to  death,  and  threw  their  bodies  over  the  walls.  He  was 
allowed  to  rule  four  years,  and  was  then  replaced  by  his  son, 

Poonp&l.  This  prince  was  of  a  temper  so  violent  that  the  nobles 
dethroned  him,  and  recalled  the  exiled  Jaetsi  from  Guzzerat.  Foon- 
p&l  had  a  residence  assigned  him  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  state. 
He  had  a  son,  Lakumsi,  who  had  a  son  called  Rao  Raningdeo,  who 
by  a  stratagem  pointed  out  by  a  Rhurl*  Rajpoot,  took  Marote  from 
the  Johyas,  and  Poogul  from  the  Thories,  thieves  by  profession, 
whose  chief,  styled  Rao,  he  made  captive  ;  and  in  Poogul  he  settled 
his  family.  Rao  Raning  had  a  son  called  Sadool,  who  alternately 
bathed  in  the  sea  of  pleasure,  and  struggled  in  that  of  action :  to 
their  retreat  the  father  and  son  conveyed  the  spoils  seized  from  all 
around  them. 

Jaetsi  obtained  the  gacU  in  S.  1332  (A.D.  1276).  He  had  two 
SODS,  Moolraj  and  Ruttunsi.  Deoraj,  the  son  of  Moolraj,  espoused 
the  daughter  of  the  Sonigurra  chief  of  Jhalore.  Mahomed  (Khooni] 
Padsha  invaded  the  dominions  of  Rana  Roopsi,  the  Purihar  prince 
of  Mundore,+  who,  when  defeated,  fled  witn  his  twelve  daughters, 
and  found  refuge  with  the  Rawul,  who  gave  him  Baroo  as  a 
residence. 

Deoraj,  by  his  Sonigurra  wife,  had  three  sons,  Janghan,  Sirwun, 
and  Hamir.  This  Hamir  was  a  mighty  wamor,  who  attacked 
Kompoh  Sdn  of  Mehwo,  and  plundered  his  lands.  He  had  issue 
three  sons,  Jadto,  Loonkurn,  and  Mairoo.  At  this  period,  Ohori 
AUa-o-din  commenced  the  war  against  the  castles  of  India  The 
tribute  of  Tat'ha  and  Mooltan,  consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  horses 
and  fifteen  hundred  mules  laden  with  treasure  and  valuables,  was  at 
Bekher  in  progress  to  the  king  at  DehlL  The  sons  of  Jaetsi 
determined  to  lay  an  ambush  and  capture  the  tribute.  Disguised 
aa  grain-merchants,  with  seven  thousand  horse  and  twelve  hundred 
camels,  they  set  out  on  their  expedition,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
PuDJnud  found  the  convoy,  escorted  by  four  hundred  Mogul  and  the 
like  number  of  Pat'han  horse.  The  Bhattis  encamped  near  the 
convoy  ;  and  in  the  night  they  rose  upon  and  slew  the  escort, 
carrying  the  treasure  to  Jessulmer.  The  survivors  carried  the  news 
to  ihe  king,  who  prepared  to  punish  this  insult.  When  tidings 
i^eached  Rawul  Jaetsi  that  the  kin^  was  encamped  on  the  Anaaagur 
at  Ajm^,  he  prepared  Jessulmer  for  defence.  He  laid  in  immense 
stores  of  grain,  and  deposited  all  round  the  ramparts  of  the  fort 

*  This  tribe  is  unknown  to  Central  India. 

t  The  title,  tribe,  and  capital  of  this  race,  shew  that  the  Bhattis  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  neighbouring  states. 

29 
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large  round  stones  to  hurl  on  the  besiegei-s.  All  the  aged,  the 
infirm,  and  his  female  gmnd-children,  were  removed  into  the 
interior  of  the  desert,  while  the  countiy  around  the  capital  for 
many  miles  was  laid  waste,  and  the  towns  made  desolate.  The 
Rawul,  with  his  two  elder  sons  and  five  thousand  warriors,  remained 
inside  for  the  defence  of  the  castle,  while  Deoraj  and  Hamir  formed 
an  army  to  act  against  the  enemy  from  without.  The  Sooltan  in 
person  remained  at  Ajm^r,  and  sent  forward  an  immense  force  of 
Ehorasanis  and  Eoreishes,  cased  in  steel  armour,  '*  who  rolled  on 
''  like  the  clouds  in  Bhadoon."  The  fifty-six  bastions  were  manned, 
and  three  thousand  seven  hundred  heroes  distributed  amongst  them 
for  their  defence,  while  two  thousand  remained  in  reserve  to  succour 
the  points  attacked.  During  the  first  week  that  the  besiegers 
formed  their  entrenchments,  seven  thousand  Moosulmans  were  slain, 
and  Meer  Mohabet  and  AUi  Ehan  remained  on  the  field  of  battle. 
For  two  years  the  invaders  were  confined  to  their  camp  by  Deoraj 
and  Hamir,  who  kept  the  field,  after  cutting  off  their  supplies, 
which  came  from  Mundore,  while  the  garrison  was  abundantly 
furnished  from  Ehdd^l,  Barmair,  and  Dh&t.  Eight  years*  had  the 
siege  lasted,  when  Rawul  Jaetsi  died,  and  his  body  was  burnt 
inside  the  foii^ 

During  this  lengthened  siege,  Ruttunsi  had  formed  a  friendship 
with  the  Nawab  Maboob  Ehan,  and  they  bad  daily  friendly 
meetings  under  a  j:^i;Va-tree,  between  the  advanced  posts,  each 
attended  by  a  few  followers.  They  played  at  chess  together,  and 
interchanged  expressions  of  mutual  esteem.  But  when  duty  called 
them  to  oppose  each  other  in  arms,  the  whole  world  was  enamoured 
with  their  heroic  courtesy.  Jaetsi  had  ruled  eighteen  years  when 
he  died. 

Mookaj  III,  in  S.  1350  (A.D.  1294),  ascended  the  gadi  sanoxmded 
by  foes.  On  this  occasion,  the  customary  rejoicings  on  installation 
took  place,  at  the  moment  when  the  two  friends,  Ruttunsi  and 
Maboob  -Ehan,  had  met,  as  usual,  under  the  khaijra  tree.  The  cause 
of  rejoicing  being  explained  to  the  Nawab,  he  observed  that  the 
Sooltan  h^  heard  of,  and  was  offended  with,  these  meetings,  to 
which  he  attributed  the  protracted  defence  of  the  castle,  and 
acquainted  Ruttunsi  that  next  day  a  general  assault  was  com- 
manded, which  he  should  lead  in  person.  The  attack  took  place ; 
it  was  fierce,  but  the  defence  was  obstinate,  and  the  assailants  were 
beaten  back  with  the  loss  of  nine  thousand  men.  But  the  foe 
obtained  reinforcements,  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  the 
garrison  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  privations,  and  the  blockade 
being  perfect,  Moolraj  assembled  his  kinsmen  and  thus  addressed 
them  :  ''  For  so  many  years  we  have  defended  our  dwellings ;  but 
^'  our  supplies  are  expended,  and  there   is  no  passage  for  more. 

*  This  can  mean  nothing  more  than  that  desultory  attacks  were  carried  on 
against  the  Bhatti  capital.  It  is  certain  that  Alia  never  carried  his  arms  in 
person  against  Jessulm^r. 
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"What  is  to  be  dohe?"  The  chiefs,  Sehir  and  Bikumsi,  replied, 
'-  a  saka  must  take  place ;  we  must  sacrifice  ourselves :"  but  that 
same  day  the  royal  army,  unaware  of  the  distress  of  the  besieged, 
retreated. 

The  friend  of  Ruttuasi  had  a  younger  brother,  who,  on  the  retreat 
of  the  royal  forces,  was  carried  inside  the  fort,  when,  seeing  the  real 
state  of  things,  he  escaped  and  conveyed  intelligence  of  it,  upon 
which  the  siege  was  renewed.  Moolraj  reproached  his  brother  as 
the  cause  of  tms  evil,  and  asked  what  was  fit  to  be  done  ?  to  which 
Rottonsi  replied,  "  there  is  but  one  path  open ;  to  immolate  the 
"  females,  to  destroy  by  fire  and  water  whatever  is  destructible,  and 
"  to  bury  what  is  not ;  then  open  wide  the  gates,  and  sword  in  hand 
'rush  upon  the  foe,  and  thus  attain  8werga.**  The  chiefs  were 
assembled ;  all  were  unanimous  to  make  Jesa-nuggv/r  resplendent 
by  their  deeds,  and  preserve  the  honour  of  the  Jadoo  race.  Moolraj 
thus  replied  :  "  you  ai'e  of  a  warlike  race,  and  strong  are  your  arms 
"  in  the  cause  of  your  prince ;  what  heroes  excel  you,  who  thus  tread 
''  in  the  Ghetrie's  path  ?  In  battle,  not  even  the  elephant  could  stand 
"  before  you.  For  the  maintenance  of  my  honour  the  sword  is  in 
"  your  hands ;  let  Jessulm^r  be  illumined  by  its  blows  upon  the  foe." 
&viDg  thus  inspired  the  chiefs  and  men,  Moolraj  and  Ruttun 
repaired  to  the  palace  of  their  queens.  They  told  them  to  take  the 
wftojr,*  and  prepare  to  meet  in  heaven,  while  they  gave  up  their 
lives  in  defence  of  their  honour  and  their  faith.  Smiling,  the  Soda 
Bad,  replied,  "  this  night  we  shall  prepare,  and  by  the  morning's 
"  light  we  shall  be  inhabitants  of  awerga"  (heaven) ;  and  thus  it 
was  with  the  chie&  and  all  their  wives.  The  night  was  passed 
together  for  the  last  time  in  preparation  for  the  awfiil  mom.  It 
came ;  ablutions  and  prayers  were  finished,  and  at  the  Rajdwdraf 
were  convened  bdld,  prdde,  and  hridu.X  They  bade  a  last  farewell 
to  all  their  kin ;  the  johur  commenced,  and  twenty-four  thousand 
females,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  surrendered  their  lives,  some  by 
the  sword,  others  in  the  volcano  of  fire.  Blood  flowed  in  torrents, 
while  the  smoke  of  the  pyre  ascended  to  the  heavens  :  not  one  feared 
to  die,  every  valuable  was  consumed  with  them,  not  the  worth  of  a 
straw  was  preserved  for  the  foe.  This  work  done,  the  brothers 
looked  upon  the  spectacle  with  horror.  Life  was  now  a  burthen, 
and  they  prepared  to  quit  it.  They  purified  themselves  with  water, 
paid  adoration  to  the  divinity,  made  gifts  to  the  poor,  placed  a  branch 
of  the  tool8i&  in  their  casques,  the  aaligramJ^  round  their  neck ;  and 
having  cased  themselves  in  armour  and  put  on  the  safiron  robe,  they 


*  SoAdgfun,  one  who  becomes  tcUi  previous  to  her  lord's  death  :  Dohdfftm^  who 
follows  mm  after  death, 
-t-  Literally,  *  the  royal  gate ;'  an  allusion  to  the  female  apartments,  or 

X  Bdldy  is  under  sixteen  ;  pr^Uie,  middle-aged  ;  bridii,  when  forty. 
§  The  funereal  qualities  of  the  toolsi  plant,  and  the  emblematic  saligram,  or 
stone  found  in  the  Gunduc  river,  have  been  often  described. 
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bound  the  mor*  (crown)  around  their  heads,  and  embraced  each 
other  for  the  last  time.  Thus  they  awaited  the  hour  of  battle.  Three 
thousand  eight  hundred  warriors,  with  faces  red  with  wrath,  pre- 
pared to  die  with  their  chiefs. 

Ruttunsi  had  two  sons,  named  Garsi  and  Eanur,  the  eldest  only 
twelve  years  of  age.  He  wished  to  save  them  from  the  impending 
havoc,  and  applied  to  his  courteous  foeman.  The  Mooslem  chief 
swore  he  would  protect  them,  and  sent  two  confidential  servants  to 
receive  the  trust ;  to  whom,  bidding  them  a  last  farewell,  their  fieither 
consigned  them.  When  they  reached  the  royal  camp  they  were  kindly 
welcomed  by  the  Nawab,  who,  putting  his  hand  upon  their  heads, 
soothed  them,  and  appointed  two  BitLhmins  to  guard,  feed,  and 
instruct  them. 

On  the  morrow,  the  army  of  the  Sooltan  advanced  to  the  assault 
The  gates  were  thrown  wide,  and  the  fight  began.  Ruttun  was  lost 
in  the  sea  of  battle ;  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  Meers  fell  before 
his  sword  ere  he  lay  in  the  field.  Moolraj  plied  his  lance  on  the 
bodies  of  the  barbarians :  the  field  swam  in  blood.  The  unclean 
spirits  were  gorged  with  slaughter ;  but  at  length  the  Jidoon  chief 
fell,  with  seven  hundred  of  uie  choice  of  his  kin.  With  his  death 
the  battle  closed ;  the  victors  ascended  the  castle,  and  Maboob  Khan 
caused  the  bodies  of  the  brothers  to  be  carried  from  the  field  and 
burned.  The  aaka  took  place  in  S.  1351,  or  A.D.  1295.  Deoraj, 
who  commanded  the  force  in  the  field,  was  carried  off  by  a  fever. 
The  royal  garrison  kept  possession  of  the  castle  during  two  years, 
and  at  length  blocked  up  the  gateways,  and  dismantled  and  aban- 
doned the  place,  which  remained  long  deserted,  for  the  Bhattis  had 
neither  means  to  repair  the  kangraa  (battlements),  nor  men  to 
defend  them. 

*  On  two  occasions  the  Rigpoot  chieftain  wears  the  mor.  or  '  coronet ;'  on  his 
marriage,  and  when  going  to  die  in  battle ;  symbolic  of  his  nuptials  with  the 
Afwra^  or  '  fair  of  heaven.' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Eahiares  of  Mehwo  Mettle  amidst  the  ruins  of  Jessulmer. — DHven  oiU  by 
the  Bhatti  chieftain  Doodoo^  who  is  elected  EawiU, — He  carries  off  the  stud  of 
Feeroz  Shah. — Second  storm  and  saka  of  Jessulmer, — Doodoo   slain, — Mogul 
itofosian  of  India.— The  Bhatti  princes  obtain  their  liberty. — RaunU  Gursi 
re-establishes  Jessidmer. — Kekwr,  son  of  Deoraj, — Disclosure  of  his  destiny  by 
a  prodigy. — Is  adopted  by  the  wife  of  Rawtd  Gursi,  who  is  assassinaled  by  the 
tribe  <^  Jesur, — Kehur  proclaimed. — Beemlade  becomes  sati. — The  succession 
entailed  on  the  sons  of  Hamir, — Afatrimonial  overture  to  Jaitafrom  Mewar. 
—Engagement  broken  qff. — The  brothers  slain, — Penitential  act  of  Rao  Raning, 
Ofipring  of  Kehur. — Soma,  the  elder  departs  toith  his  bussie  and  settles  at 
Gvraup, — Sons  of  Rao  Raning  become  Mooslems  to  avenge  their  father's  death. 
—Consequent  forfeiture  of  their  inheritance. — They  mix  with  the  Abhoria 
Bhattis, — Kailun,  the  third  son  of  Kehur,  settles  in  the  forfeited  lands, — Drives 
the  Dahyasfrom  Khdddl. — Kailun  erects  the  fortress  of  Kerroh  on  the  Behah 
or  Goto, — Assailed  by  the  Johyas  and  Langas  under  Ameer  Khan  Kordi, 
who  is  defeated, — Subdues  the  Chahils  and  Mohils, — Extends  his  authmity  to 
the  Punjnud. — Rao  Kailun  marries  into  the  Samma  family,— Account  of  the 
Samma  race, — He  seizes  on  the  Samma  dominions, — Makes  the  river  Indus 
hit  boundary, — Kailun  dies. — Succeeded  by  Chachik. — Makes  Marote  his  head- 
quarters, — League  headed  by  the  chi^  of  Mooltan  against  Chachik,  wlio 
invades  that  territory,  and  returns  with  a  rich  booty  to  Marote. — A  second 
victory, — Leaves  a  garrison  in  the  Punjdb, — Defeats  Maipal,  chief  of  the 
Dcondis. — Asini,  or  Asudni-Kote. — Its  supposed  podtion.^ Anecdote,-^ Feud 
with  Saiilmer. — Its  consequences. — Alliance  with  Hybut  Khan. — Rcu>  Chachik 
invades  Peeleebunga, — The  Khokurs  or  Ghikers  described.— The  Langas  drive 
his  garrison  from  Dhooniapoor, — Rao  Chachik  falls  sick, — Challenges  the 
prince  of  Mooltan. — Reaches  Dhooniapoor. — Rites  preparatory  to  the  combat, — 
Worship  qf  the  sword. — Chachik  is  slain  with  all  his  bands, — Koombho,  hitherto 
insane,  avenges  his  father^ s  feud, — Birsil  re-establishes  Dhooniapoor, — Repairs 
to  Kercre. — Assailed  by  the  Langas  and  BaXoches, — Defeats  them. — Chronicle 
of  JesKuXanjhr  resumed, — Rawtd  Ber^  ineets  Rao  Birsil  on  his  return  from  his 
expedition  in  the  Pur^&b.— Conquest  of  Mooltan  by  Baber. — Probable  conver- 
sion of  the  Bhattis  of  the  Pur^db. — RawiU  Bert^  Jail,  Noonkum,  Bheem^ 
Munohur'dcu,  and  Subbul  Sing,  six  generations. 

Some  years  subsequent  to  this  disastrous  event  in  the  Bhatti  annals, 
Jugmal,  son  of  Maloji  Rahtore,  chief  of  Mehwo,  attempted  a  settle- 
ment amidst  the  ruins  of  Jessubn^,  and  brought  thither  a  large 
force,  with  seven  hundred  carts  of  provisions.  On  hearing  this,  the 
Bhatti  chiefs,  Doodoo  and  Tiluksi,  the  sons  of  Jesir,  assembled  their 
kinsmen,  surprised  the  Bahtores,  drove  them  &om  the  castle,  and 
captured  the  supplies.  Doodoo,  for  this  exploit,  was  elected  Rawul, 
and  commenced  tne  repairs  of  Jessulmer.  He  had  five  sons.  Tiluksi, 
his  brother,  was  renowned  for  his  exploits.  He  despoiled  the  Baloch, 
the,  Manguleo,  the  Mehwo,  and  the  Deoras  and  Sonigurras  of  Aboo 
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and  Jhalore  felt  his  power.  He  even  extended  his  raids  to  AjmA", 
and  carried  off  the  stud  of  Feeroz  Shah  from  the  Anasagur  (lake), 
where  they  were  accustomed  to  be  watered.  This  indignity  provokdi 
another  attack  upon  Jessulm^r,  attended  with  the  same  disastrous 
results.  Again  tne  saka  was  performed,  in  which  sixteen  thousand 
females*  were  destroyed ;  and  Doodoo,  with  Tiluksi  and  seventeen 
hundred  of  the  clan,  fell  in  battle,  after  he  had  occupied  the  gadi 
ten  years. 

On  the  death  of  Rawul  Doodoo,  in  S.  1362  (A.D.  1306),  the  young 
princes,  Gursi  and  Eanur,  by  the  death  of  their  patron  Maboob,  were 
left  to  the  protection  of  his  sons,  Zoolficar  and  Gazi  Khan.  Kanur 
went  privately  to  Jessulm^r,  and  Gursi  obtained  leave  to  proceed 
westward  to  the  Mehwo  tract,  where  he  married  Bimladevi,  a  widow, 
sister  to  the  Rahtore,  who  had  been  betrothedf  to  the  Deora.  While 
engaged  in  these  nuptials,  he  was  visited  by  his  relation  Soningdeo, 
a  man  of  gigantic  strength,  who  agreed  to  accompany  him  on  his 
return  to  Dehli.  The  king  made  trial  of  his  force,  by  giving  him  to 
string  an  iron  bow  sent  by  the  king  of  Khorasan,  which  the  nervous 
Bhatti  not  only  bent  but  broke.  The  invasion  of  Dehli  by  Timoor 
ShahJ  having  occurred  at  this  time,  the  services  of  Gursi  were  so 
conspicous  that  he  obtained  a  grant  of  his  hereditary  dominions, 
with  permission  to  re-establish  Jessulmdr.  With  his  own  kindred, 
and  the  aid  of  the  vassals  of  his  friend  Jugmal  of  Mehwo,  he  soon 
restored  order,  and  had  an  efficient  force  at  command.  Hamir  and 
his  clansmen  gave  their  allegiance  to  Gursi,  but  the  sons  of  Jesir 
were  headstrong. 

Deoraj,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Boopra,  Bana  of  Mundore, 
had  a  son  named  Kehur,  who,  when  Jessulmer  was  about  to  be 
invested  by  the  troops  of  the  Sooltan,  was  conveyed  to  Mundore 
with  his  mother.  When  only  twelve  years  of  age,  he  used  to  accom- 
pany the  cowherds  of  the  old  Rao*s  kine,  and  his  fsivourite  amuse- 
ment was  penning  up  the  calves  with  twigs  of  the  dk,  to  imitate  the 
picketting  of  horses.  One  day,  tired  of  th&  occupation,  young  Kehur 
fell  asleep  upon  the  hole  of  a  serpent,  and  the  reptile  issuing  there- 
from, arose  and  spread  its  hood  over  him  as  he  slept.  A  Charun 
(bard,  or  genealogist),  passing  that  way,  reported  the  fact  and  its 

*  The  Rajpoots,  by  their  exterminating  sakas^  facihtated  the  views  of  the 
Mahomedans.    In  every  state  we  read  of  these  horrors. 

t  The  mere  act  of  being  betrothed  disqualifies  from  a  second  marriage  ;  the 
afiS[auced  becomes  a  rand  (widow),  though  a  iomoni  (maid). 

:|:  Even  these  anachronisms  are  proofs  of  the  fidelity  of  these  Annals. 
Ignorant  native  scribes,  aware  but  of  one  great  Mogul  invasion,  consider  the 
invader  to  be  Timoor ;  but  there  were  numerous  Mogul  invasions  during  the 
reign  of  Aha-o-din.  In  all  probability,  that  for  which  the  services  of  the 
Bhatti  prince  obtained  him  the  restoration  of  his  dominions,  was  that  of  Eibak 
Khan,  general  of  the  king  of  Transoziana,  who  invaded  India  in  AH.  705 
(A.D.  1305),  and  was  so  signallv  defeated,  that  only  three  thousand  out  of 
mty-seven  thousand  horse  escaped  the  sword,  and  these  were  made  prisoners 
and  trod  to  death  by  elephants,  when  pillars  of  skulls  were  erected  to 
commemorate  the  victory. — See  Briggs'  Fensnta,  Vol.  I,  p.  364, 
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import  immediately  to  the  Bana,  who,  proceeding  to  the  spot,  found 
it  was  his  own  grandson  whom  fate  had  thus  pointed  out  for 
sovereignty.  Gursi,  havingno  offspring  by  Bimladevi,  proposed  to  her 
to  adopt  a  son.  All  the  Bhatti  youth  were  assembled,  but  none 
equalled  Kehur,  who  was  chosen.  But  the  sons  of  Jesir  wei'e  dis- 
pleased, and  conspii-ed  to  obtain  the  gadi.  At  this  time,  Bawul 
Gursi  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  visiting  a  tank,  which  he 
was  excavating,  and  they  seized  an  occasion  to  assassinate  him ; 
whereupon,  in  order  to  defeat  their  design,  Bimladevi  immediately 
had  Kehur  proclaimed  The  widowed  queen  of  Gursi,  with  the 
view  of  securing  the  completion  of  an  object  which  her  lord  had 
much  at  hearty  namely,  finishing  the  lake  Qursi-sirr,  as  well  as 
to  ensure  protection  to  her  adopted  son  Kehur,  determined  to  protract 
the  period  of  self-immolation ;  but  when  six  months  had  elapsed, 
and  both  these  objects  were  attained,  she  finished  her  days  on  the 
pyre.  Bimladevi  named  the  children  of  Hamir  as  the  adopted  sons 
and  successors  of  Kehur.     These  sons  were  Jaita  and  Loonkurn. 

The  coco-nut  was  sent  by  Koombho,  Bana  of  Cheetore,  to  Jaita. 
The  Bhatti  prince  marched  for  Mewar,  and  when  within  twelve  coss 
of  the  Aravulli  hills,  was  joined  by  the  famous  Sankla  Meeraj,  chief 
ofSalbanny.  Next  morning,  when  about  to  resume  the  march,  a 
partridge  began  to  call  from  the  right :  a  bad  omen,  which  was 
interpreted  by  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Sankla,  deeply  versed  in  the 
science  of  the  Sookuni  and  the  language  of  birds.*  Jaita  drew  the 
rein  of  his  horse,  and  to  avert  the  evU,  halted  that  day.  Meanwhile, 
the  partridge  was  caught  and  found  to  be  blind  of  an  eye,  and  its 
ovary  quite  filled.  The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  they  had  taken 
horse,  a  tigress  began  to  roar,  and  the  Sookuni  chieftain  was  again 
called  upon  to  expound  the  omen.  He  replied  that  the  secrete  of 
great  houses  should  not  be  divulged,  but  he  desired  them  to  despatch 
a  youth,  disguised  as  a  female  Nae  (barber  class),  to  Komulmer,  who 
there  would  learn  the  cause.  The  youth  gained  admission  to  *  the 
ruby  of  M^war/  (Ldld  M&ioarC),  who  was  anointing  for  the  nuptials. 
He  saw  things  were  not  right,  and  returning  made  his  report ;  upon 
hearing  whidi,  the  Bhatti  prince  married  Marrud,  the  daughter  of 
the  Sankla  chief.  The  Rana  was  indignant  at  this  insult,  but  a 
sense  of  shame  prevented  his  resenting  it ;  and  instead  of  proclaim- 
ing the  slight,  he  offered  his  daughter's  hand  to  the  famous  Kheechee 
prince,  Achildas  of  Gagrown,  and  it  was  accepted.-f"  Jaita  met  his 
death,  together  with  his  brother  Loonkurn,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Poogul:   he  fell  with  a  hundred  and 

*It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  that  this  is  a  free  translation  of  the 
cfaronide. 

t  The  Kheechee  prince,  we  may  suppose,  had  no  follower  skilled  in  omens — 
they  lived  very  happily,  as  appears  oy  the  Kheechee  chronicle,  and  she  bore 
him  a  eon,  who  was  driven  from  Gagrown.  The  scandal  propagated  against  the 
'  ruby  of  M^war*  was  no  doubt  a  ruse  of  the  Sankla  cnief,  as  the  conclusion 
t^ew&  However  small  the  intrinsic  worth  of  these  anecdotes,  they  afford 
links  of  synchronisms,  which  constitute  the  value  of  the  annals  of  all  these 
states. 
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twenty  foUowei's.  When  the  old  Rao,  Raningdeo,  discovered  agsimt 
whom  he  had  thus  successfully  defended  himself,  he  clad  himself  in 
black  garments,  and  in  atonement  performed  pilgrimage  to  aU  the 
shrines  in  India.*  On  his  return,  he  was  forgiven  and  condoled 
with  by  Kehur. 

Kehur  had  eight  sons  :  1st,  Somaji,  who  had  a  numerous  offspring, 
called  the  Soma-Bhattis  ;  2d,  Lulonun ;  3d,  Kailun,  who  forcibly 
seized  Beekumpoor,  the  appanage  of  his  elder  brother  Soma,  who 
departed  with  all  his  bussie^-f  and  settled  at  Giraup ;  4th,  Eilkum ; 
5th,  Satul,  who  gave  his  name  to  an  ancient  town,  and  called  it 
Satulmer.     The  names  of  the  rest  were  Beejo,  Tunno,  and  TejsL 

When  the  sons  of  Raningdeo  became  converts  to  Islam,  in  order 
to  avenge  their  father's  feud  with  the  Rahtore  prince  of  Nagore,they 
forfeited  their  inheritance  of  Poogul  and  Marote,  and  thenceforward 
mixed  with  the  Abhoria  Bhattis,  and  their  descendants  are  termed 
Momun  Moosulmftn  Bhutti.  On  this  event,  Kailun,  the  third  son  of 
the  Rawul,  took  possession  of  the  forfeited  lands,  and  besides  Bee- 
kimipoor,  regained  Deorawul,  which  had  been  conquered  by  their 
ancient  foes,  the  Dahya  Rajpoots. 

Eiiilun  built  a  fort  on  the  Beyah,  called,  after  his  father,  Kerroh, 
or  Kerore,  which  again  brought  the  Bhattis  into  collision  with  the 
Johyas  and  Langas,  whose  chief,  Ame^r  Khan  Kordi,  attacked  him, 
but  was  defeated.  Elailun  became  the  terror  of  the  Chahils,^  the 
Mohils>^  and  Johyas^:  who  lived  in  this  quarter,  and  his  authority 
extended  as  far  as  the  Funjnud  Kailun  married  into  the  Samma 
family  of  Jam,§  and  arbitrated  their  disputes   on  succession,  which 

*  Sadoo  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Raningdeo,  and  it  was  from  this  portion  of 
the  Bhatti  annals  I  extracted  that  singular  stonr,  related  at  page  539,  voL  I,  to 
illustrate  the  influence  which  the  females  of  Rsgpootana  have  on  nationaj 
manners.  The  date  of  this  tragical  event  was  S.  1462,  according  to  the  Bhatti 
annals ;  and  Rana  Mokul,  the  cotemporary  of  Rawul  Jait  and  Kao  Raningdeo, 
was  on  the  throne  of  M6war  from  S.  1454  to  S.  1475.  The  annals  of  this  state 
(p.  238)  notice  the  marriage  of  the  '  Ritbi^  to  Dheng,  son  of  Achildas,  but  say 
nothing  on  the  other  pomt.  A  vague  recollection  of  some  matrimonial  insult 
being  offered  evidently  yet  prevails,  for  when  a  marriage  was  contracted  in 
A.D.  1821,  through  the  authors  intervention,  between  the  Kana  of  Oodipoor's 
daughter  and  the  present  Rawul  Gig  Sing  ot  Jessulm^r,  it  was  given  out  that 
there  was  no  memorial  of  any  marriage-alliance  between  the  two  houses. 
After  aU,  it  may  be  a  vain-glorious  invention  of  the  Bhatti  annalist. 

t  The  term  busme  has  been  explained  in  Vol.  I.  p.  158.  The  6i«««  isa  slave  in 
the  mildest  sense  ;  one  who  in  distress  sells  his  lioerty.  His  master  cuts  the 
choH,  or  lock  of  hair,  from  the  centre  of  the  head,  as  a  mark  of  bondage.  They 
are  transferable,  like  cattle.  This  custom  prevails  more  in  the  desert  states 
than  in  central  Kaiwarra ;  there  every  great  man  has  his  bvMie,  Shiam  Sine 
Champawut  of  Pokum  had  two  hundred  when  he  fled  to  Jeipoor,  and  they  all 
fell  with  him  fighting  against  the  Mahrattas.  All  castes,  Brahmins  and  B^- 
poots.  become  busgies  :  tney  can  redeem  their  liberty  by  purchase. 

t  These  three  tribes  are  either  extinct,  or  were  lost  on  becoming  proselytes  to 
Islamism. 

§  The  Samma  or  Siunma  tribe,  which  is  well  known  in  Mahomedan  history, 
as  naving  given  a  dynasty  to  Sinde  in  modem  times^  is  a  neat  branch  of  ^ 
Yadus,  and  descended  from  Samba,  son  of  Crishna ;  and  while  the  other  hrandi 
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had  caused  much  bloodshed.  Shujahifc  Jam^  whom  he  supported,, 
accompanied  him  to  Marote,  on  whose  death,  two  years  after,  Kailun 
possessed  himself  of  all  the  Samma  territory,  when  the  Sinde  river 
became  the  boundaiy  of  his  dominion.  Kailun  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two,  and  was  succeeded  by* 

Chachick-deo,  who  made  Marote  his  head-quarters,  to  cover  his 
tenitories  from  the  attacks  of  Mooltan,  which  took  umbrage  at  the 
return  of  the  Bhattis  across  the  Garah.  The  chief  of  Mooltan  united 
in  a  league  all  the  ancient  foes  of  the  Bhattis,  the  Langas,  the 
Johyas,  the  Kheechees,  and  all  the  tribes  of  that  region.  Chachick 
formed  an  army  of  seventeen  thousand  hoi*se  and  fourteen  thousand 
foot,  and  cix>ssed  the  Beyah  to  meet  his  foes.  The  encounter  was 
desperate  ;  but  the  Bhattis  were  victorious,  and  returned  with  rich 
spoil  to  Marote.  In  the  year  following  another  battle  took  place, 
in  which  seven  hundred  and  forty  Bhattis  were  slain,  and  three 
thousand  of  the  men  of  Mooltan.  By  this  success,  the  conquests  of 
Chachick  were  extended,  and  he  left  a  garrison  {lluinTia)  under  his 
son  in  Asini-kote,  beyond  the  Behah,  and  returned  to  Poogul.  He 
then  attacked  Maip&I,  chief  of  the  Doondis,  whom  he  defeated. 
After  this  victory  he  repaired  to  Jessulm^r,  to  visit  his  brother 
Lukmun,  reserving  the  produce  of  the  lands  dependent  on  Asini- 
totet  for  his  expenses  at  court.  On  his  return  home  by  Baroo,  he 
was  accosted   by  a  Jinj   Rajpoot,^  pasturing  an  imfnense  flock  of 

colonized  Zabulist'han,  maintaining  the  original  name  of  Yadus,  the  sons  of 
Samba  made  his  name  the  patronymic  in^eistan  and  t^e  lower  valley  of  the 
Indus.  Samma-ka-kote,  or  Samma-nagari,  was  the  capital,  which  yet  exists, 
and  doubtless  ori^inatea  the  Minagara  of  the  Greeks.  Sambus,  the  opponent 
of  Alexander,  it  is  fair  to  infer,  was  the  chief  of  the  Samma  tribe.  Samba^ 
meaning  '  of,  or  belonging  to  Shum  or  Sama'  (an  epithet  of  CrishniL  from  his 
dark  complexion),  was  son  of  Jambuvati,  one  of  the  eight  wives  of  tnis  deified 
Yadu.  The  Jharejas  of  Cutch  and  Jams  of  Sinde  and  Saurashtra  are  of  the 
same  stock.  The  Sind-Sanuna  dynastv,  on  the  loss  of  their  faith  and  coming 
into  contact  with  Islam^  to  which  they  became  proselytes,  were  eager  to  adopt  a 
pedigree  which  might  fLv%  them  importance  in  the  eyes  of  their  conquerors  ; 
iican  was  transformed  mto  /am,  and  the  Persian  king,  Jamshid,  was  adopted  as 
the  patriarch  of  the  Sammas,  in  lieu  of  the  legitimate  Samba.  Fenshta  gives 
au  account  of  this  dynasty,  but  was  ignorant  of  their  origin.  He  says,  "  The 
"  Zemindars  of  Sinde  were  originally  of  two  tribes  or  families,  Somuna  and 
''Soomura ;  and  the  chief  of  the  former  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
"  Jam.'—Briggs'  Ferishta,  YoL  lY,  p.  422.  The  historian  admits  they  were 
Hindus  until  A.H.  782  (A.D.  1380,  S.  1436} ;  a  point  of  little  doubt,  as  we  see  the 
Bhatti  prince  intermarrying  with  this  family  about  twenty  years  subsequent 
even  to  the  date  assigned  by  Fenshta  for  their  proselytism. 

I  may  here  again  state,  once  for  all,  that  I  append  these  notes  in  order  not  to 
interfere  with  the  text,  which  is  abridged  from  the  original  chronicle. 

*  It  is  said  that  Rinmul  succeeded  :  but  this  was  only  to  the  northern  portion, 
his  anpanage  :  he  lived  but  two  months. 

t  Position  unknown,  unless  it  be  the  Tchin-hot  of  D'Anville,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  river  of  Cabul  with  the  Indus.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  castle  of  the 
Bhatti  prince  was  in  the  Pupj&b  ;  and  coupled  with  his  alliance  with  the  cMef 
of  Sehat  or  Switt,  that  it  is  the  Tchin-kot  or  Ashnagur  of  that  celebrated 
ge<^rapher,  whence  the  Acesines  of  the  Greeks. 

X I  may  here  repeat,  that  the  Jinj  and  Johya  were  no  doubt  branches  of  the  same 
race  ;  the  Jenjlm^h  of  Baber,  who  locates  them  about  the  mountains  of  Joude. 
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goats,  who  presented  the  best  of  his  flock,  and  demanded  protection 
against  the  raids  of  Birjung  Bahtore.     This  chief  had  wrested  tlie 
celebrated  fortress  of  Satulmer,*  the  abode  of  wealthy  merchants, 
from  a  Bhatti  chief,  and  extended  his  forays  far  into  the  desert, 
and  the  Jinj  was  one  of  those  who  had  suffered   by   his  success. 
14  ot  long  after  Bao  Chachick  had  passed  by  the  pastures  of  the  Jioj, 
he  received  a  visit  from  him,  to  complain  of  another  inroad,  wbidi 
had  carried  off  the  identical  goat,  his  offering.    Chachick  assembled 
his  kinsmen,  and  foimed  an  alliance  with  Shoomar  Khan,  chief  of 
the  Seta  tribe,t  who  came  with  three  thousand  horse.     It  was  the 
custom  of  the  Bahtores  of  Satulmer  to  encamp  their  horse  at  a  tank 
some  distance  from  the  city,  to  watch,  while  the  chief  citizens  used 
daily  to  go  abroad.    Chachick  surprised  and  made  prisoners  of  the 
whole.     The  bankers  and  men  of  wealth  offered  large  sums  for  their 
ransom  ;  but  he  would  not  release  them  from  bondage,  except  on 
condition  of  their  settling  in  the  territory  of  Jessulm^r.     Three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  heads  of  fa^Uies  embraced  this  alternative, 
and  hence  Jessulin^r  dates  the  influx  of  her  wealth.    They  were 
distributed  over  the  principal  cities,  Deorawul,  Poogul,  Marote,  &cj 
The  three  sons  of  the  Bahtore  were  also  made  prisoners  ;  the  two 
youngest  were  released,  but  Mairah,  the  eldest,  was  detained  as  a 
hostage  for  his  father's  good  conduct.    Chachick  dismi&sed  his  ally, 
the  Sita  chief,  whose  grand-daughter,  Sonald^vi,  he  married    The 
father  of  the  bride,  Hybat  Khan,§  gave  with  her  in  da4ja  (dower) 
fifty  horses,  thirty-five  slaves,  four  palkis,  and   two  hundred  female 
camels,  and  with  her  Chachick  returned  to  Marote. 

Two  years  after  this,  Chachick  made  war  on  Thir-raj  Klhokur,  the 
chief  of  Peeleebunga,  |  on  account  of  a  horse  stolen  from  a  Bhatti. 
The  Khokurs  were  defeated  and  plundered  ;  but  his  old  enemies 
the  Langas,  taking  advantage  of  this  occasion,  made  head  against 
Chachick,  and  drove  his  garrison    from  the    new   possession   of 

*  Now  belonging  to  Marwar,  and  on  its  north-western  frontier ;  hut  I  believe 
in  rains. 

t  Most  likely  the  Swate^s,  or  i>eople  of  Swftt,  described  by  Mr.  Elphinstone 
(VoL  I,  p.  606),  as  of  Indian  origin,  and  as  possessing  a  langdom  from  the 
Hydaspes  to  Jellalabad,  the  Stuutene  of  Ptolemy. 

t  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  Satalm6r  was  one  of  the  Bhatti  castles 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Rahtores,  who  have  greatly  curtailed  their  frontiers. 

§  From  this  and  many  other  instances  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Tatar  or  Indo-Scythic  title  of  Khan  is  by  no  means  indicatiye  of  the  Mahome- 
dan  faith.  Here  we  see  the  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Swdt,  or  Suvat,  with  a 
genuine  Hindi  name. 

II  The  position  of  Pedeebwnga  is  unknown  ;  in  all  probabihty  it  has  nnde^ 
gone  a  metamorphoeis  with  the  spread  of  *  the  faith'  over  these  regions.  As 
before  mentioned,  I  believe  this  race  called  Khokur  to  be  tiie  Ghiker,  so  well 
known  to  Baber,  and  described  as  his  inveterate  foes  in  all  his  irruptions  into 
India.  Their  manners,  especially  that  distinctive  mark,  polyandrism, 
mentioned  by  Ferishta^  mark  the  Ghikers  as  Indo-S(^hic.  The  names  of  their 
chiefs  are  decidedly  Hindu.  They  were  located  with  the  Joudis  in  the  upper 
pNart  of  the  Pmvjftb,  and,  according  to  Elphinstone,  they  retain  their  old  posi- 
tion, contigaous  to  the  Eusoizye  Jadoans. 
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DhooDiapoor.*  Disease  at  length  seized  on  Rawul  Chachick,  after  a 
long  course  of  victorious  warfare,  in  which  he  subdued  various  tracts 
of  country,  even  to  the  heart  of  the  Punj&b.  In  this  state  he  deter- 
mined to  die  as  he  had  lived,  with  arms  in  his  hands ;  but  havTng 
no  foe  near  with  whona  to  cope,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Langa 
prince  of  Mooltan,  to  bc^,  as  a  last  £Eivour,  the  joodnddn,  or  '  gift  of 
battle,'  that  his  soul  might  escape  hv  the  steel  of  his  foeman,  and 
not  fall  a  sacrifice  to  slow  disease,  j  The  prince,  suspecting  treacheiy^ 
hesitated ;  but  the  Bhatti  messenger  pledged  his  word  that  his  master 
only  wished  an  honourable  death,  and  that  he  would  only  brin^  five 
hundred  men  to  the  combat  The  challenge  being  accepted,  the 
Bawul  called  his  clansmen  around  him,  and  on  recounting  what  he 
had  done,  seven  hundred  select  Bajpoots,  who  had  shared  in  all  his 
victories,  volunteered  to  take  the  last  field,  and  make  sunkluf 
(oblation)  of  their  lives  with  their  leader.  Previous  to  setting  forth, 
he  arranged  his  afiairs.  His  son  Guj  Sing,  by  the  Seta  Rani,  he  sent 
with  her  to  her  father's  housa  He  had  five  other  sons,  viz.j  Koombho, 
Birsil,  Bheemdeo  (by  Lala  Rani,  of  the  Soda  tribe),  Rutto  and  Rind- 
heer,  whose  mother  was  Soorajd^vl,  of  Chohan  race.  Birsil,  his  eldest 
son,  he  made  heir  to  all  his  dominions,  except  the  land  of  Ehad^ 
(whose  chief  town  is  Deorawul),  which  he  bestowed  upon  Rindheer, 
and  to  both  he  gave  the  tika,  making  them  separate  states.  Birsil 
marched  to  Eerore,:^  his  capital,  at  ttie  head  of  seventeen  thousand 
men. 

Meanwhile,  Rawul  Chachick  marched  to  Dhooniapoor,  '  to  part 
with  lifa'  There  he  heard  that  the  prince  of  Mooltan  was  within 
two  0088.  His  soul  was  rejoiced;  he  performed  his  ablutions, 
worshipped  the  sword§  and  the  gods,  bestowed  charity,  and  withdrew 
his  thoughts  from  this  world. 

The  battle  lasted  four  ghurria  (two  hours),  and  the  Jadoon  prince 
fell  with  aU  his  kin  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour.  Two 
thousand  Khans  fell  beneath  their  swords :  rivers  of  blood  flowed  in 
the  field ;  but  the  Bhatti  gained  the  abode  of  Indra,  who  shared  his 
throne  with  the  hero.  The  king  crossed  the  Behah,  and  returned  to 
Mooltan. 

While  Rindheer  was  performing  at  Deorawul  the  rites  of  the 
twelve  days  of  Trvatum,  or  *  mourning,'  his  elder  brother,  Koombho, 

*  Dhooniapoor  is  not  located. 

t  In  this  chivalrous  challenf^e,  or  demand  of  the  Jood-cldn,  we  recognize 
another  strong  trait  of  Scythic  manners,  as  de{>icted  by  Herodotus.  The 
uicient  Oete  of  Tranaoziana  could  not  hear  the  idea  of  dying  of  disease ;  a 
fedine  which  his  offspring  carried  with  them  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  to 
Yent-Lwd,  or  Jutland  ! 

t  TMb  fortress,  erected  by  Rao  Kailun,  is  stated  to  be  twenty-two  coss,  about 
forty  nules,  from  Bahwulpoor ;  but  though  the  direction  is  not  stated,  there  is 
little  doubt  of  its  being  to  the  northward,  most  probably  in  that  cUhdbeh  called 
SindrSoffur, 

§  Ck>uple  this  martial  rite  with  the  demand  of  jood-ddn,  and  there  is  an 
additional  reason  for  calling  these  Yadus,  Indo-Scytmc.  See  Vol  I,  p.  499,  for 
an  account  of  the  worship  of  the  sword,  or  Kkarg-tAdpnd, 
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afilicted  with  insanity,  rushed  into  the  assembly,  and  swore  to 
avenge  his  father's  death.  That  day  he  departed,  accompanied  by  a 
single  slave,  and  reached  the  prince's  camp.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
ditdi  eleven  yards  wide,  over  which  the  Bhatti  leaped  his  horse  in 
the  dead  of  ni^ht,  reached  the  harem,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  Ealoo 
Shah,  with  which  he  rejoined  his  brethren  at  DeorawuL  Birsil 
re-established  Dhooniapoor,  and  then  went  to  Kerore.  His  old  foes, 
the  Langas,  under  Hybat  Khan,  again  attacked  him,  but  they  were 
defeated  with  ^eat  slaughter.  At  the  same  time,  Husein  KhaQ 
Baloch  invaded  Beekumpoor.* 

Bawul  Bdrsi,  who  at  this  time  occupied  the  gad{  of  Jessulm^r, 
went  forth  to  meet  Bao  Birsil  on  his  return  fix>m  his  expedition  in 
the  Punj&b.  In  S.  1530  (A.D.  1474),  he  made  the  gates  and  palace 
of  Beekumpoor. 

We  may,  in  this  place,  desert  the  literal  nan^ative  of  the  chronicle ; 
what  follows  is  a  record  of  similar  border-feuds  and  petty  ware, 
between  '  the  sons  of  Kailun'f  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Punj&b,  alter- 
nately invaders  and  invaded,  which  is  pregnant  with  mighty  words 
and  gallant  deeds,  but  yielding  no  new  facts  of  historical  valua  At 
lengSi,  the  numerous  offspring  of  Eailun  separated,  and  divided 
amongst  them  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  uarah ;  and  as  Saltan 
Baber  soon  after  this  period  made  a  final  conquest  of  Mooltan  from 
the  Langas,  and  placed  therein  his  own  governor,  in  all  probability 
the  Bhatti  possessors  of  Kerore-kot  and  Dhooniapoor,  as  well  as 
Poogul  and  Marote  (now  Mahomedans),  exchanged  their  faith 
(sanctioned  even  by  Menu)  for  the  preservation  of  their  estates.^ 
The  bard  is  so  much  occupied  with  this  Poogul  branch  that  the 
chronicle  appears  almost  devoted  solely  to  them. 

He  passes  from  the  main  stem,  Bawul  Bersi,  to  Rawuls  Jait, 
Noonkum,  Bheem,  M.unohur-das,  to  Subbul  Sing,  five  generations, 
with  little  further  notice  than  the  mere  enumeration  of  their  issue. 
With  this  last  prince,  Subbul  Sing,  an  important  change  occurred  in 
the  political  condition  of  the  Bhattis. 

*  The  foregoinff  (from  page  233),  including  the  actions  of  Eailun,  Chachick, 
and  Birsil,  must  be  considered  as  an  episode,  detailing  the  exploits  of  the  Haos 
of  Poogul,  established  by  Kailun,  third  son  of  Rawul  EeJiur  of  Jessulm^r.  It 
was  too  essential  to  the  annals  to  be  placed  in  a  note. 

t  Rao  Eailun  had  established  his  authority  over  nine  castles,  heads  of 
districts,  tfk,,  Asini,  or  Aswini-kote,  Beekumpoor,  Marote,  Poogul,  Deorawol, 
Kerore  (twenty-two  coss,  or  about  forty  mik^,  from  Bahwulpore),  Goomon, 
Bahun,  I^adno,  and  Matailoh,  on  the  Indus. 

X  There  never  was  anything  so  degrading  to  royalty  as  the  selfish  protection 
guaranteed  to  it  by  this  Lycurgus  of  the  Hindus,  who  says, "  Against  misfortune, 
*'  let  him  preserve  his  wealth  ;  at  the  expense  of  his  wealth,  let  him  preserve  his 
"  wife ;  but  let  him  at  all  events  preserve  himself,  even  at  tiie  hazaid  of  his 
"  wife  and  riches." — Menu  on  Government,  or  on  the  Military  Class,  The  entire 
history  of  the  fiajpoots  shews  they  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  such  unmanly 
xuaxims. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Jesfulmer  becomes  afiefofihe  empire, — Changes  in  the  succession, — Suhhul  Sing 
serves  tnth  the  Bhatd  contingent. — His  services  obtain  him  the  gadl  ofJessul- 
mer.'-Boundaries  of  JessulmJer  at  the  period  of  £aber^s  invasion, — Subhul 
succeeded  by  his  son^  Umra  Sing,  who  leads  the  tika-dour  inix>  the  Baloch 
territory,— Crovmed  on  the  field  of  victory, — Demands  a  relief  from  his  sub- 
jects  to  portion  his  daughter. — Puts  a  chief  to  death  who  refuses, — Revolt  of 
the  Chunna  Rajpoots, — The  BJiatti  chiefs  retaliate  the  inroads  of  the  Rahtores 
o/Bikan&, — Origin  offrontier-fetids. — Bhatiis  gain  a  victory. — The  princes 
qfJessiUTner  and  Bikaner  are  involved  in  the  feuds  of  their  vassals, — Raja 
Anop  Sing  calls  on  all  his  chiefs  to  revenge  the  disgrace, — Invasion  of  Jessul- 
mer.—The  invaders  defeated. — The  Rauml  recovers  Poogvl. — Makes  Barmair 
tributary . — Umra  dies. — Sticceeded  by  Jeswunt. — The  chronicle  closes, — De- 
cline of  JessulmJer, — Poogul, — Barmair, — Filodi  unvested  from  her  by  the 
Rahtores, — Importance  of  these  transactions  to  the  British  Government, — 
KhddM  to  the  Gdrah  seized  by  the  Ddodpotras. — Akhi  Sing  succeeds, — His 
uncUj  Tq  Sing,  usurps  the  government, — The  usurper  assassinated  during 
the  ceremony  of  lAa, — Akhi  Sing  recovers  the  gadl. — Reigns  forty  years, — 
Bdhund  Khan  seizes  on  KhAddX. — RawulMoolraj. — Suroop  SingMehta  made 
minister, — His  hatred  of  the  Bhatti  nobles, — Conspiracy  against  him  by  the 
hdr  apparent^  Rae  Sing, — Deposal  and  confinement  of  the  Rauml, — The 
prince  proclaimed, — Refuses  to  occupy  the  gadL — Moolraj  emancipated  by  a 
Bajpootni, — Resumption  of  the  gadl. — The  prince  Rae  Sing  receives  the  black 
khelat  of  banishment, — Retires  to  Jodpoor, — Outlaiory  of  the  Bhatti  nobles, — 
Their  lands  sequestrated^  and  castles  destroyed, — After  twelve  years,  restored 
to  their  lands, — Ral6  Sing  decapitates  a  merchant, — Returns  to  Jessulmer. — 
Sent  to  the  fortress  of  Dewoh. — Salim  Sing  becomes  minister, — His  character. 
—Falls  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies^  but  is  saved  by  the  magnanimity  of 
Zoorawur  Sing, — Plans  his  destruction^  through  his  own  brother's  wife, — 
Zoorawur  is  poisoned. — The  Mehta  then  assassinates  her  and  her  husband, — 
Fires  the  castle  of  Dewoh, — Rc^  Sing  burnt  to  death. — Murder  of  his  sons. — 
The  minister  ^proclaims  Gvj  Sing. — Younger  sons  of  Moolraj  fiy  to  Bikanir, 
—The  longest  reigns  in  the  Rajpoot  annals  are  during  ministerial  usurpation. 
—Retrospective  view  of  the  Bhatti  history. — Reflections. 

We  have  now  reached  that  period  in  the  Bhatti  annals,  when  Shah 
Jehan  was  emperor  of  India.  Elsewhere,  we  have  minutely  related 
the  measure  which  the  great  Akber  adopted  to  attach  his  Bajpoot 
vassalage  to  the  empire ;  a  policy  pursued  by  his  successors.  Subbul 
Sing,  the  first  of  the  princes  of  Jessulmer  who  held  his  dominions 
as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  was  not  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  '  gadi  of 
JeasuL'*  Munohur-das  had  obtained  the  gadi  by  the  assassination  of 

*  Noonkum  had  three  sons,  Hur-raj,  Maldeo,  and  Kaliandas ;  each  had  issue. 
Hnr-raj  had  Bheem  (who  succeeded  his  grandfather  Noonkum).  Maldeo  had 
Kaetsi,  who  had  Dialdis,  father  of  Subbul  Sing,  to  whom  was  given  in 
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his  nephew,  Rawul  Nat'hoo,  the  son  and  heir  of  Bheem,  who  was 
returning  fi^m  his  nuptials  at  Bikan^r  and  had  passed  the  day  at 
Filodi,  then  a  town  of  Jessulm^r,  when  poison  was  administered  to 
him  by  the  hands  of  a  female.  But  it  was  destined  that  the  line 
of  the  assassin  should  not  rule,  and  the  dignity  fell  to  Subbul  Sing, 
the  third  in  descent  fix>m  Maldeo,  second  son  of  Rawul  Noonkurn. 

The  good  qualities  of  young  Subbul,  and  the  bad  ones  of  Ram- 
chund,  son  of  the  usurper,  afibrded  another  ground  for  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  former.  Moreover,  Subbul  was  nephew  to  the  prince  of 
Amber,  under  whom  he  held  a  distinguished  post  in  the  government 
of  Peshore,  where  he  saved  the  royal  treasure  from  being  captured 
by  the  Afghan  mountaineers.  For  this  service,  and  being  a  favourite 
of  the  chiefs  who  served  with  their  contingents,  the  king  gave  Jes- 
wunt  Sing  of  Jodpoor  command  to  place  him  on  the  gad{.  The 
celebrated  Nahur  Khan  Koompawut*  was  entrusted  with  this  duty, 
for  the  performance  of  which  he  received  the  city  and  domain  of 
Pokurn,  ever  since  severed  from  Jessulm^r. 

This  was  the  first  considerable  abstraction  from  the  territories 
which  had  been  progressively  increased  by  Rawul  Jessul  and  his 
successors,  but  wnich  have  since  been  wofully  curtailed.  A  short 
time  before  Saber's  invasion,  the  dependencies  of  Jessulmer  extended 
on  the  north  to  the  G&rah  river,"|-  west  to  the  Mehran  or  Indus ;  and 
on  the  east  and  south,  they  were  bounded  by  the  Rahtores  of 
Bikan^r  and  Marwar,  who  had  been  gradually  encroaching  for  two 
centuries,  and  continue  to  do  so  to  Shis  day.  The  entire  t'kul  of 
Barmair  and  Eottoiuh,  in  the  south,  were  Bhatti  chieftainships,  and 
eastward  to  the  site  of  Bikandr  itself. 

Umra  Sing,  son  of  Subbul,  succeeded.  He  led  the  tikordour 
against  the  Baloches,  who  had  invaded  the  western  tracts,  and  was 
installed  on  the  field  of  victory.  Soon  after,  he  demanded  aid  from 
his  subjects  to  portion  his  daughter,  and  being  opposed  by  his 

appana^  the  town  of  Mundilla,  near  Fokum.  The  third  son,  Ealiandas,  had 
Munohur-das,  who  succeeded  Bheem.  Ramchund  was  the  son  of  Munohur-da& 
A  slip  from  the  genealogical  tree  will  set  this  in  a  dear  light 

1.  Noonkurn. 

I 


I 


I 


Hur-ng.  Maldeo.  Kaliandas.   * 

2.  Bheem.  KaetsL  a  Mononurdas. 

Kathoo.  Dfald^  Ramchund. 

4.  Subbul  Bing. 

*  Another  synchronism  (see  Annals  of  Marwar  for  an  account  of  Nabtir 
Khan)  of  some  value,  since  it  accounts  for  the  first  abstraction  of  territory  by 
the  Rahtores  from  the  Bhattis. 

t  The  Oknh.  is  invariably  called  the  Behah  in  the  chronicle.  O&rah,  or 
Gharra,  is  so  called,  in  all  probability,  from  the  mud  (gar)  suspended  in  its 
waters.    The  Garah  is  composed  of  the  waters  of  the  Behah  and  Butlej. 
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Rajpoot^  minister,  Raghonat'h,  he  put  him  to  death.  The  Chunna 
Rajpoots  from  the  north-ea^st,  having  renewed  their  old  raids,  he  in 
person  attacked  and  compelled  them  to  give  bonds,  or  -written  obli- 
gations, for  their  future  good  conduct. 

Provoked  by  the  daily  encroachments  of  the  Kandulote  Rah  tores, 
Soonder-das  and  Dilput,  chiefs  of  Beekumpoor,  determined  to  reta- 
liate : "  let  us  get  a  name  in  the  world,"  said  DUput,  ''  and  attack  the 
"lands  of  the  Rahtores."  Accordingly,  they  invaded,  plundered, 
and  fired  the  town  of  Jujoo,  on  the  Bikan^r  frontier.  The  Kandu- 
lotes  retaliated  on  the  towns  of  Jessulm^r,  and  an  action  took  place, 
in  which  the  Bhattis  were  victorious,  slaying  two  hundred  of  the 
Sahtores.  The  Bawul  partook  in  the  triumph  of  his  vassals.  Raja 
An6p  Sing  of  Bfkan^r  was  then  serving  with  the  imperial  armies  in 
the  Dekhan.  On  receiving  this  account,  he  commanded  his  minister 
to  issue  a  summons  to  every  Kandulote  capable  of  carrying  arms  to 

invade  Jessulm^r,  and  take  and  raze  Beekumpoor,  or  he  would 
consider  them  traitors.  The  minister  issued  the  summons  ;  every 
Rahtore  obeyed  it,  and  he  added,  as  an  auxiliary,  a  Pat'han  chief 
vith  his  band  from  Hissar.  Rawul  XJmra  collected  his  Bhattis 
around  him,  and  instead  of  awaiting  the  attack,  advanced  to  meet 
it;  he  slew  many  of  the  chiefs,  burnt  the  frontier  towns,  and 
recovered  Poogul,  forcing  the  Rahtore  chiefs  of  Barmair  and 
Kottorah  to  renew  their  engagements  of  fealty  and  service. 

Umra  had  eight  sons,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jeswunt,  the  eldest, 
in  S.  1758  (A.D.  1702),  whose  daughter  was  married  to  the  heir- 
apparent  of  M^war. 


Here  ends  the  chronicle,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  an  abstract : 
the  concluding  portion  of  the  annals  is  from  a  MS.  furnished  by  a 
living  chronider,  corrected  by  other  information.  It  is  but  a  sad 
record  of  anarchy  and  crime. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Rawul  XJmra,  Poogul,  Barmair,  Filodi, 
and  various  other  towns  and  territories  in  Jessulmer,  were  wrested 
from  this  state  by  the  Rahtores.* 

The  territory  bordering  the  G&rah  was  taken  by  D&od  Khan,  an 
Afghan  chieftain  from  Shikarpoor,  and  it  became  the  nucleus  of  a 
state  called  after  himself  D&odpotra. 

Jeswunt  Sing  succeeded.    He  had  five  sons,  Juggut  Sing,  who 


*  The  most  essential  use  to  which  my  labours  can  be  applied,  is  that  of 
enabling  the  British  Government,  when  called  unon  to  exercise  its  functions, 
as  protector  and  arbitrator  of  the  international  auarrels  of  R^pootana^  to 
understand  the  legitimate  and  original  grounds  of  dispute.  Here  we  perceive 
the  germ  of  the  border-feuds,  which  have  led  to  so  much  bloodshed  between 
Bikan^  and  Jessulm^r,  in  which  the  former  was  the  first  agmssor  ;  but  as  the 
latter,  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  her  lost  territory,  most  trequentlv  appears 
as  the  agitator  of  public  tranquillity,  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  the  remote 
cause  m  pronouncing  our  award* 


n 
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committed  suicide,  Esuri  Sing,  Tej  Sing,  Sirdar  Sing,  and  Sooltan 
Sing.  Juggut  Sing  had  three  sons,  Akhi  Sing,  Bood  Sing,  and 
Zoorawur  Sing. 

Akhi  Sing  succeeded.  Bood  Sing  died  of  the  small-pox ;  Tej 
Sing,  uncle  to  the  Eawul,  usurped  the  government,  and  the  princes 
fled  to  Dehli  to  save  their  lives.  At  this  period,  their  grand-uncle, 
Hurri  Sing  (brother  of  Bawul  Jeswunt),  was  serving  the  king,  and 
he  returned  in  order  to  displace  the  usurper.  It  is  customary  for 
the  prince  of  Jessulm^  to  go  annually  in  state  to  the  lake  Gursi-sirr, 
to  perform  the  ceremony  of  Lds,  or  clearing  away  the  accumulation 
of  mud  and  sand.  The  Raja  first  takes  out  a  handful,  when  rich 
and  poor  follow  his  example.  Hurri  Sing  chose  the  time  when  this 
ceremony  was  in  progress  to  attack  the  usurper.  The  attempt  did 
not  altogether  succeed  ;  but  Tej  Sing  was  so  severely  wounded  that 
he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Sowae  Sing,  an  infant  of  three  years  of  age.  Akhi  Sing  collected 
the  Bhattis  from  all  quarters,  stormed  the  castle,  put  the  infant  to 
death,  and  regained  his  rights. 

Akhi  Sing  ruled  forty  years.  During  this  reign,  Bahwul  Khan, 
son  of  D&od  Khan,  took  Deorawul  and  all  the  tract  of  Kh&dii,  the 
first  Bhatti  conquest,  and  added  it  to  his  new  state  of  Bahwulpoor, 
or  D&odpotra. 

Moolraj  succeeded  in  S.  1818  (A.D.  1762).  He  had  three  sons, 
Bae  Sing,  Jaet  Sing,  and  Mkn  Sing.  The  unhappy  choice  of  a 
minister  by  Moolraj  completed  the  demoralization  of  the  Bhatti 
principality.  This  minister  was  named  Suroop  Sing,  a  Bania  of  the 
Jain  faith  and  Mehta  family,  destined  to  be  the  exterminators  of  the 
laws  and  fortunes  of  the  *  sons  of  Jessul.'  The  cause  of  hatred  and 
revenge  of  this  son  of  commerce  to  the  Bhatti  aristocracy  arose  out 
of  a  disgraceful  dispute  regarding  a  Bukktun,  a  fair  frail  one,  a 
favourite  of  the  Mehta,  but  who  preferred  the  Rajpoot,  Sirdar  Sing, 
of  the  tribe  of  Adf.  The  Bhatti  chief  carried  his  complaint  of  the 
minister  to  the  heir-apparent,  Ra^  Sing,  who  had  also  cause  of 
grievance  in  the  reduction  of  his  income.  It  was  suggested  to  the 
prince  to  put  this  presumptuous  minister  to  death  ;  this  was  effected 
by  the  prince's  own  hand,  in  his  father's  presence  ;  and  as  the 
Mehta,  in  falling,  clung  to  Moolraj  for  protection,  it  was  proposed  to 
take  off  Moolraj  at  the  same  time.  The  proposition,  however,  was 
rejected  with  horror  by  the  prince,  whose  vengeance  was  satisfied. 
The  Bawul  was  allowed  to  escape  to  the  female  apartments ;  but 
the  chieftains,  well  knowing  they  could  not  expect  pardon  from  the 
Rawul,  insisting  on  investing  Ba^  Sing,  and  if  he  refused,  on  placing 
his  brother  on  the  gadi.  The  dn  of  Ra^  Sing  was  proclaimed  ;  but 
no  intreaty  or  threat  would  induce  him  to  listen  to  the  proposal  of 
occupying  the  throne  ;  in  lieu  of  which  he  used  a  pallet  (khdt.) 
Three  months  and  five  days  had  passed  since  the  deposal  and 
bondage  of  Moolraj,  when  a  female  resolved  to  emancipate  him : 
this  female  was  the  wife  of  the   chief  conspirator,  and   conti- 
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dential  adviser  of  the  regent  prince.  This  noble  dame,  a  Rahtore 
Rajpootni,  of  the  Mah^ha  clan,  was  the  wife  of  An6p  Sing  of 
JinjiniaUi,  the  premier  noble  of  Jessulmer,  and  who,  wearied 
with  the  tyranny  of  the  minister  and  the  weakness  of  his  pri;nce, 
had  proposed  the  death  of  the  one  and  the  deposal  of  the  other. 
We  are  not  made  acquainted  with  any  reason,  save  that  of 
mamd*herma,  or  *  fealty,'  which  prompted  the  Rahtomi  to  rescue 
her  prince  even  at  the  risk  of  her  husband's  life ;  but  her  appeal  to 
her  son  Zoorawur,  to  perform  his  duty,  is  preserved,  and  we  give  it 
verbatim :  "  should  your  father  oppose  you,  sacrifice  him  to  your 
"  duty,  and  I  will  mount  the  pyre  with  his  corpse."  The  son  yielded 
obedience  to  the  injunction  of  his  magnanimous  parent,  who  had 
sufficient  influencei  to  gain  over  Arjoou,  the  brother  of  her  husband, 
as  well  as  Meg^h  Sing,  chief  of  Baroo.  The  three  chieftains  forced 
an  entrance  into  the  prison  where  their  prince  was  confined,  who 
refused  to  be  released  from  his  manacles,  until  he  was  told  that  the 
Mah^hf  had  promoted  the  plot  for  his  liberty.  The  sound  of  the 
grand  nakarra,  proclaiming  Moolraj's  repossession  of  the  gadi,  awoke 
his  son  from  sleep ;  and  on  the  herald  depositing  at  the  side  of  his 
pallet  the  sable  siropa*  and  all  the  insignia  of  exile, — the  black 
steed  and  black  vestments, — the  prince,  obeying  the  command  of  the 
emancipated  Bawul,  clad  himself  therein,  and  accompanied  by  his 
party,  bade  adieu  to  Jessulm^r  and  took  the  road  to  Kottoroh. 
When  he  arrived  at  this  town,  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  state, 
the  chiefs  proposed  to  '  run  the  countiy ;'  but  he  replied,  "  the 
'^  country  was  bis  mother,  and  every  Rajpoot  his  foe  who  injured 
"  it"  He  repaired  to  Jodpoor,  but  the  chiefbains  abid^dr^bout  Sheo 
Kottoroh  and  Barmair,  and  during  the  twelve  yeat^they  remained 
outlaws,  plundered  even  to  the  gates  of  Jessulm^r.  In  the  first 
three  years  they  devastated  the  country,  their  castles  were  dismantled, 
the  wells  therein  filled  up,  and  their  estates  sequestrated.  At  the 
end  of  the  twelve,  having  made  the  tUdk,  or  oath  against  further 
plunder,  their  estates  were  restored,  and  they  were  re-admitted  into 
their  country. 

The  banished  prince  remained  two  years  and  a-halfwith  Raja 
Beejy  Sing,  who  treated  him  like  a  son.  But  he  carried  his  arrogant 
demeanour  with  him  to  Jodpoor ;  for  one  day,  as  he  was  going  out 
to  hunt,  a  Bania,  to  whom  he  was  indebted,  seized  his  horse  by  the 
bridle,  and  invoking  the  dn  of  Beejy  Sing,  demanded  payment  of 
his  debt.  The  prince,  in  turn,  required  him,  with  the  invocation 
"  by  Moolraj  !"  to  unloose  his  hold.  But  the  man  of  wealth,  disre- 
gaining  the  appeal,  insolently  replied,  '*  what  is  Moolraj  to  me  ?"  It 
was  the  last  word  he  spoke ;  the  sword  of  Ra^  Sing  was  unsheathed, 
and  the  Bania's  head  rolled  on  the  ground :  then,  turning  his  horse's 
bead  to  Jessulm^*,  he  exclaimed,  "  better  be  a  slave  at  once,  than 

*Sir€pa  is  the  impoot  term  for  khelcU,  and  is  used  by  those  who,  like  the 
Bana  of  Oodipoor,  prefer  the  vernacular  dialect  to  the  corrupt  i  argon  of  the 
Wandte.  Str-o-pd  (from  '  head,'  «V,  to  *  foot'  pd)  means  a  complete  drees ;  in 
short,  eap^-piea. 
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"  live  on  the  bounty  of  another."  His  unexpected  airival  outside 
his  native  city  brought  out  the  entire  population  to  see  him.  His 
father,  the  Rawul,  sent  to  know  what  had  occasioned  his  pi^sence, 
and  he  replied,  that  it  was  merely  preparatory  to  pilgrimage.  He 
was  refused  admittance ;  his  followers  were  disarmed,  and  he  was 
sent  to  reside  at  the  fortress  of  Dewoh,  together  with  his  sons  Abhe 
Sing  and  Dhonkul  Sing,  and  their  families. 

Salim  Sipg,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  prime  minister  of  Jessul- 
mer,  was  but  eleven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  murder.  His 
young  mind  appears,  even  at  that  early  age,  to  have  been  a  hot-bed  for 
revenge;  and  the  seeds  which  were  sown  soon  quickened  into  a  luxuri- 
ance rarely  equalled  even  in  those  regions,  where  human  life  is  held  in 
little  estimation.  Without  any  of  that  daring  valour  which  distin- 
guishes the  Rajpoot,  he  overcame,  throughout  a  long  course  of  years, 
all  who  opposed  him,  uniting  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent  to  the 
ferocity  of  the  tiger.  In  person  he  was  effeminate,  in  speech  bland; 
pliant  and  courteous  in  demeanour ;  promising,  without  hesitation, 
and  with  all  the  semblance  of  sincerity,  what  he  never  had  the 
most  remote  intention  to  fulfil.  Salim,  or,  as  he  was  generally 
designated  by  his  tribe,  the  Mehta,  was  a  signal  instance  of  a  fact  of 
which  these  annals  exhibit  too  many  examples,  namely,  the  inade- 
quacy of  religious  professions,  though  of  a  eevere  character,  as  a 
restraint  on  moral  conduct :  for  though  the  tenets  of  his  faith  (the 
Jain)  imperatively  prescribe  the  necessity  of  "  hurting  no  sentient 
''  being,"  and  of  sitting  in  the  dark  rather  than,  by  luring  a  moth 
into  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  incur  the  penalty  attached  to  &e  sin  of 
insect-murder,  this  man  has  sent  more  of  ''  the  sons  of  Jessoh"  to 
Yamaloca*  than  the  sword  of  their  external  foes  during  his  long 
administration.  He  had  scarcely  attained  man's  estate  when  the 
outlawed  chiefs  were  restored  to  their  estates  by  a  singular  interven- 
tion. Raja  Bheem  Sing  had  acceded  to  the  yadi  of  Marwar,  and 
the  Mehta  was  chosen  by  the  prince  of  Jessulmer,  as  his  representa- 
tive, to  convey  his  congratulations,  and  the  tika  of  acknowledgment 
on  his  succession,  to  Raja  Beejy  Sing.  On  his  return  from  this 
mission,  he  was  waylaid  and  captured  by  the  outlawed  chieftains, 
who  instantly  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  the  author  of  their 
miseries.  The  sword  was  uplifted,  when,  ^  placing  his  turban  at  the 
feet  of  Zoorawur  Sing,'  he  implored  his  protection — and  he  found  it ! 
Such  is  the  Rajpoot ; — an  anomaly  amongst  his  species ;  his  chai'acter 
a  compound  of  the  opposite  and  antagonistical  qualities  which  impel 
mankind  to  virtue  and  to  crime.  Let  me  i*ecal  to  the  ndnd  of  the 
reader,  that  the  protector  of  this  vampire  was  the  virtuous  son 
of  the  virtuous  Rajpootni  who,  with  an  elevation  of  mind 
equal  to  whatever  is  recorded  of  Greek  or  Roman  heroines, 
devoted  herself,  and  a  husband  whom  she  loved,  to  the  one 
predominant  sentiment  of  the  Rajpoot,  swamcPIiemia,  or  *  fealty 

*  Pluto's  realm. 
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to  the  sovereign/  Yet  had  the  wily  Mehta  effected  the  disgrace  of 
this  brave  chief,  to  whom  the  Rawul  owed  his  release  from  bondage 
and  restoration  to  his  throne,  and  forced  him  to  join  the  outlaws 
amidst  the  sand-hills  of  Barmair.  Nothing  can  paint  more  strongly 
the  iofluence  of  this  fii'st  of  the  Bhatti  chiefs  over  his  brethren  than 
the  act  of  preserving  the  life  of  their  mortal  foe,  thus  cast  into  their 
hands ;  for  not  only  did  they  dissuade  him  from  the  act,  but  pro- 
phesied his  repentance  of  such  mistaken  clemency.  Only  one  con- 
dition was  stipulated,  their  restoration  to  their  homes.  They  were 
recalled,  but  not  admitted  to  court:  a  distinction  reserved  for 
Zoorawur  alone. 

When  Bae  Sing  was  incarcerated  in  Dewoh,  his  eldest  son,  Abhd 
Sing,  BajkomoTj '  heir-apparent,'  with  the  second  son,  Dhonkul,  were 
left  at  Barmair,  with  the  outlawed  chiefs.  The  Rawul,  having  in 
vain  demanded  his  grand-children,  prepared  an  army  and  invested 
Bannair.  It  was  defended  during,  six  months,  when  a  capitulation 
was  acceded  to,  and  the  childien  were  given  up  to  Mookaj  on  the 
bare  pledge  of  Zoorawur  Sing,  who  guaranteed  their  safety ;  and 
they  were  sent  to  the  castle  of  Dewoh,  where  their  father  was  con- 
lined.  Soon  after,  the  castle  was  fired,  and  Rae  Sing  and  his  wife 
were  consumed  in  the  flames.  On  escaping  this  danger,  which  was 
made  to  appear  accidental,  the  young  princes  were  confined  in  the 
fortress  of  Bamgurh,  in  the  most  remote  corner  of  the  desert,  bor- 
dering the  valley  of  Sinde,  for  their  security  and  that  of  the  Rawul 
(according  to  the  Mehta's  account),  and  to  prevent  faction  from 
having  a  nucleus  around  which  to  form.  But  Zoorawur,  who  enter- 
tamed  doubts  of  the  minister  s  motives,  reminded  the  Rawul  that 
the  proper  place  for  the  heir-apparent  was  the  court,  and  that  his 
honour  stood  pledged  for  his  safety.  This  was  sufficient  for  the 
Mehta,  whose  mind  was  instantly  intent  upon  the  means  to  rid 
himself  of  so  conscientious  an .  adviser.  Zooiuwur  had  a  brother 
named  Kaitsi,  whose  wife,  according  to  the  courtesy  of  Rajwarra, 
had  adopted  the  minister  as  her  brother.  SaUm  sounded  his  adopted 
sister  as  to  her  wish  to  see  her  husband  become  lord  of  Jinjinialli. 
The  tempter  succeeded :  he  furnished  her  with  poisoned  comfits, 
which  she  administered  to  the  gallant  Zoorawur ;  and  her  lord  was 
inducted  into  the  estates  of  Jiujinialll.  Having  thus  disposed  of 
the  soul  of  the  Bhatti  nobility,  he  took  ofiT  in  detail  the  chiefs  of 
Baroo,  Dangri,  and  many  others,  chiefly  by  the  same  means,  though 
some  by  the  dagger.  Kaitsi,  who,  whether  innocent,  or  a  guilty 
participant  in  his  brother's  death,  had  benefited  thereby,  was  marked 
in  the  long  list  of  proscription  of  this  fiend,  who  determined  to  ex- 
terminate every  Rajpoot  of  note.  Kaitsi  knew  too  much,  and  those 
connected  with  him  shared  in  this  dangerous  knowledge:  wife, brother, 
'Son,  were  therefore  destined  to  fall  by  the  same  blow.  The  immediate 
cause  of  enmity  was  as  follows.  The  minister,  who  desired  to  set 
aside  the  claims  of  the  children  of  Ra^  Sing  to  the  gadi,  and  to 
nominate  the  youngest  son  of  Moolraj  as  heir-apparent,  was  oppos6d 
by  Kaitsi,  as  it  could  only  be  efiected  by  the  destruction  of  tfie 
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former ;  and  he  replied,  that  '^  no  co-operation  of  his  should  sanction 
*'  the  spilling  of  the  blood  of  any  of  his  master's  famUy/'  Salim 
treasured  up  the  remembitmce  of  this  opposition  to  his  will,  though 
without  any  immediate  sign  of  displeasure.  Soon  after,  Eaitsi  and 
his  brother  Suroop  were  returning  from  a  nuptial  ceremony  at 
Eunero,  in  the  district  of  Bhalotra.  On  reaching  Beejoraye,  on  the 
Jessulmer  frontier,  where  the  ministers  of  the  Mehta's  vengeance 
were  posted,  the  gallant  Zoorawur  and  his  brother  were  conducted 
into  the  castle,  out  of  which  their  bodies  were  brought  only  to  be 
burnt.  Hearing  of  some  intended  evil  to  her  lord,  Eaitsi's  wife,  with 
her  infant  son,  Megha,  sought  protection  in  the  minister's  own  abode, 
where  she  had  a  double  claim,  as  his  adopted  sister,  to  sanctuary 
and  protection.  For  five  days,  the  farce  was  kept  up  of  sending  food 
for  herself  and  child ;  but  the  slave  who  conveyed  it  remarking,  in 
coarse,  unfeeling  language,  that  both  her  husband  and  her  brotJier 
were  with  their  fathers,  she  gave  a  loose  to  grief  and  deteimined  on 
revenge.  This  being  reported  to  the  Mehta,  he  sent  a  dagger  for 
her  repose. 

The  princes,  Abh^  Sing  and  Dhonkul  Sing,  confined  in  the  foHress 
of  Bamgurh,  soon  after  the  murder  of  Kaitsi  were  carried  off, 
together  with  their  wives  and  infants,  by  poison.  The  murderer 
then  proclaimed  Quj  Sing,  the  youngest  but  one  of  all  the  posterity 
of  Moolraj,  as  heir-apparent.  His  brothers  sought  security  in  flight 
from  this  fiend-like  spirit  of  the  minister,  and  are  now  i*efugees  in 
the  Bikan^r  territory.  The  following  slip  from  the  genealogical 
tree  will  shew  the  branches  so  unmercifully  lopped  oflF  by  this 
monster : 

Moolraj. 


Bad  Sing,  Jaet  Sing  (kana),  Min  Sing, 

poiBoned.  living.  killed  by  a  faU  from  hia  horse. 

I I  ! 


Abhd  Dhonkul        Maha        TejSing,      Deyi  Sing,       Gnj  Sing,       Futti 

Sing,  Sing,  Sing,  in  in  reigning        Sing, 

poisoned.        poisoned.        blind.  exile.  exile.  pnnce.       in  enle. 

Maha  Sing,  being  blind  of  one  eye*  {kana)  could  not  succeed ; 


*  A  person  blind  of  one  eye  is  incompetent  to  succeed,  according  to  Hindu 
law.    Kana  is  the  nickname  given  to  a  person  labouring  under  tms  personal 


the  three  greatest  men  therein  had  only  the  complement  of  one  man  amongst 
them  :  the  Emperor  had  been  deprived  of  both  eyes  by  the  brutality  of  Oholam 
Kadir :  the  besieging  chief  Holcar  was  kana,  as  was  the  defender,  Sir  D. 
Ochteriony.  Hol^s  name  has  become  svnonimous  with  hana,  and  many  a 
horse,  dog,  and  man,  bUnd  of  an  eye,  is  called  after  this  celebrated  Mahratta 
leader.  Tne  Hindus,  by  what  induction  I  know  not,  attach  a  degj:ee  of  moral 
obliquity  to  every  individual  kana,  and  appear  to  make  no  distinction  betweai 
the  natural  and  the  acquired  defect ;  though  to  all  kanas  they  apply  another 
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and  M&a  Sing  being  killed  by  a  &31  from  his  horse^  the  Mehta  was 
saved  the  crime  of  adding  one  more  **  mortal  murther  to  his  crown." 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that   the  lon^t  reigns  we  know  of  in 

Rajwana    occurred    during    ministeriiJ     usurpations.       The    late 

Maharao  of  Eotah  occupied  the  gadi  upwards  of  half  a  century,  and 

the  Bawul  Moolraj  swayed  the  nominal  sceptre  of  this  oaais  of  the 

desert  upwards  of  fifty-eight  years.    His  mther  ruled  forty  years, 

and  I  doubt  whether,  in  all  history,  we  can  find  another  instance  of 

father  and  son  reigning  for  a  centuiy.    This  century  was  prolific  in 

change  to  the  dynasty,  whose  whole  history  is  full  of  strange 

vicissitudes.    If  we  go  back  to  Jeswunt  Sing,  the  grandfather  of 

Hooliaj,  we  find  the  Bhatti  principality  touching  the  Qirah  on  the 

north  which  divided  it  from  Mooltan  ;  on  the  west  it  was  bounded 

by  the  Punjnud,  and  thus  included  a  narrow  slip  of  the  fertile  valley 

of  Sinde  ;  and  we  have  seen  it  stretch,  at  no  remote  period,  even  to 

the  ancient  capital  Mansoora,  better  known  to  the  Hindu  as  Bori- 

Bekher,  the  islandic  capital  of  the  Sogdi  (Soda)  of  Alexander.     To 

the  south,  it  rested  on  Dhat,  including  the  castles  of  Sheo,  Eottoroh, 

and  Barmair,  seized  on  by  Marwar  ;  and  in  the  east  embraced  the 

districts  of  Filodi,  Pokum,  and  other  parts,  also  in  the  possession  of 

Marwar  or  Bikan^r.     The  whole  of  the   state  of  Bhawulpoor  is 

formed  out  of  the  Bhatti  dominion,  and  the  Rahtores  have  obtained 

therefi*om  not  a  small  portion    of  their  western  frontier.     This 

abstraction  of  territory  will  account  for    the  heart-burnings  and 

border  feuds  which  continually  break  out  between  the  Bhattis  and 

Rahtores,  and  "  the  children  of  David  {Ddodpotrasy* 

Could  the  same  prophetic  steel  which  carved  upon  the  pillar  of 
Brimsir  the  destinies  of  the  grandson  of  the  deified  Heri,  eleven 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  have  subjoined  to  that  of  Jessoh  the 
&te  which  awaited  his  descendant  Moolraj,  he  would  doubtless  have 
regarded  the  prophecy  as  conveying  a  fialsehood  too  gross  for  belief. 
That  the  ofiTspring  of  the  deified  prince  of  Dwarica,  who  founded 
Gnzni,  and  fought  the  imited  kings  of  Syria  and  Bactria,  should,  at 
length,  be  driven  back  on  India,  and  compelled  to  seek  shelter  under 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  reared  amidst  their  sandhills  by  a  handful  of 
strangers,  whose  ancestors,  when  they  were  even  in  the  maturity  of 
their  &me,  were  wandering  in  their  native  woods,  with  painted 
bodies,  and  offering  human  sacrifices  to  the  sun-god, — more  resem- 
bling Balsiva  than  BaJcrishna, — these  would  have  seemed  prodigies 
too  wild  for  faith. 

and  more  dignified  appellation,  Siihrdchdrydy  the  Jupiter  of  their  astro-mytho- 
logy, which  very  grave  persona^  came  by  his  misfortune  in  no  creditable  way,— 
for,  although  the  gitrd,  or  spiritual  head  of  the  Hindu  gods,  he  set  as  baa  a 
moral  e3cam^e  to  them  as  old  the  daasical  Jupiter  to  the  tenants  of  the  Qreek 
and  Boman  Fantheon. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Ravnd  Moolraj  enters  into  treaty  toith  the  English. — The  Raja  dies.^lJU 
grandson,  Gttj  Sing,  jyroclaimed. — He  becomes  a  mere  puppet  in  the  mimskr^ 
hands, — Third  article  of  the  Treaty, — Inequality  of  the  cUliance.—IU 
importance  to  Jessuljner. — Consequences  to  be  apprehended  by  the  Brituk 
Government. — Dangers  attending  the  enlarging  the  circle  of  our  political 
connexions. — Importance  of  Jessvlmer  in  ike  eve^it  of  Russian  imnuum.— 
British  occupation  of  t/ie  valley  of  the  Indus  considered, — Saliin  Sin^t 
administration 'resumed, — His  rapacity  and  tyranny  increase, — Wiska  his 
office  to  be  hereditary, — Report  of  the  British  agent  to  his  GovemmefU.— 
Falliwals  self-exiled. — Bankers'  families  kept  as  hostages. — Revenues  arising 
from  confiscation, —  Wealth  of  the  minister. — Border-feud  detailed  to  exemplify 
the  inierferefiee  of  the  paramount  power. — The  Maldotes  of  Baroo,— Their 
history, — Nearly  exterminated  by  the  RaJUores  of  Bikanh: — Stimulated  by 
the  minister  Salim  Sing. — Cause  of  this  treachery. — ffe  calls  for  Briti^ 
interference. — Granted. — Result. — Rawul  Guj  Sing  arrives  at  Oodipocr.— 
Marries  the  Rana's  daughter. — Influence  of  this  lady. 

It  was  in  the  Samvat  (era)  of  Vicrama,  1818,  that  Rawul  Moolraj 
was  inaugurated  on  the  throne  of  Jessoh  ;  and  it  was  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1818,  that  a  treaty  of  ''  perpetual  friendship,  alliance,  and 
"  unity  of  interests"  was  concluded  between  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company  and  Maha  Rawul  Moolraj,  the  Raja  of  Jessulm^r,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  the  latter  agreeing  ''  to  act  in  subordinate 
''  co-operation  with  the  British  government,  and  with  submission  to 
"  its  supremacy."*  This  was  almost  the  last  act  of  Rawul  Moolraj, 
who  had  always  been  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Mehta  Salim 
Sing  or  his  father.  He  died  A.D.  1820,  when  his  grandson, 
Guj  Sing,  was  proclaimed. 

Rawul  Quj  Sing  was  fitted,  from  his  years,  his  past  seclusion, 
and  the  examples  which  had  occurred  before  his  eyes,  to  be  the 
submissive  pageant  Salim  Sing  required.  Isolated,  in  eveiy 
sense,  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  policy 
of  the  minister,  he  bad  no  conmiunity  of  sympathy  with  them, 
and  no  claim  upon  their  aid.  Surrounded  by  the  creatures  of 
Salim  Sing,  who,  even  to  their  daily  dole,  ascribe  everything  to 
this  man's  &vour,  each  word,  each  gesture,  is  watched  and  reported. 
The  prince  himself,  his  wives  and  family,  are  alike  dependents  on 
the  minister's  bounty,  often  capriciously  exercised.  If  he  requires  a 
horse,  he  must  solicit  it;  or  if  desirous  of  bestowing  some  recompense, 
he  requests  to  be  furnished  with  the  means,  and  deems  himself 
foiiunate  if  he  obtain  a  moiety  of  his  suit. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  date  of  this  treaty  (Dec.  1818),  that 
Jessulmer  was  the  last  of  the  states  of  India  received  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  (xovemment.  Its  distance  made  it  an 
object  of  little  solicitude  to  us ;  and  the  minister,  it  is  said,  had 

*  See  Appendix  No.  Ill,  for  a  copy  of  this  treaty. 
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many  long  and  serious  consultations  with  his  oracles  before  he  united 
his  destiny  with  ours.  He  doubted  the  security  of  his  power  if  the 
fiawul  should  become  suboixlinate  to  the  British  Oovemment ;  and 
he  was  only  influenced  by  the  greater  risk  of  bein^  the  sole  state  in 
Sajwarra  without  the  pale  of  its  protection,  whidb  would  have  left 
him  to  the  mercy  of  those  enemies  whom  his  merciless  policy  had 
created  around  him.  The  third  and  most  important  article  of  the 
treaty*  tranquillized  his  apprehensions  as  to  external  foes ;  with 
these  apprehensions  all  fear  as  to  the  consequences  arising  from 
ministerial  tyranny  towards  the  princely  exiles  was  banished,  and 
we  shall  presently  find  that  this  alliance,  instead  of  checking  hLs 
rapacity  and  oppression,  incited  them.  But  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  to  bestow  a  few  remarks  on  the  policy  of  the  alliance  as 
regaids  the  British  Government. 

Its  inequality  requires  no  demonstration :  the  objects  to  be  attained 
by  it  to  the  respective  parties  having  no  approximation  to  parity, 
llie  advantages  to  Jessulm^r  were  immediate ;  and  to  use  the  phra- 
seology of  the  treaty,  were  not  only  of  "  great  magnitude,"  but  were 
vitally  important.  From  the  instant  the  treaties  were  exchanged, 
her  existence  as  a  permanent  state,  which  was  not  worth  half  a 
century's  purchase^  was  secured.  Her  power  had  been  gradually 
declining,  and  reign  after  reign  was  narrowing  her  possessions  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital.  One  state,  Bhawulpoor,  nad  been  formed 
&om  her  northern  territory;  while  those  of  Sinde,  Bikaner  and 
Jodpoor,  had  been  greatly  aggrandized  at  her  expense ;  and  all  were 
inclined,  as  occasion  arose  to  encroach  upon  her  feebleness.  The 
faithless  character  of  the  minister,  Salim  Sing  afforded  abundant 
pretexts  for  quarrel,  and  the  anarchy  of  her  neighbours  proved  her 
only  safeguard  during  the  later  years  of  her  independent  existence. 
Now,  the  British  Government  having  pledged  itself  to  exert  its 
power  for  the  protection  of  the  principality,  in  the  event  of  any 
"  serious  invasion,"  her  fears  either  of  Sindies,  D&odpotras,  or  of 
Bahtores,  are  at  rest.  The  full  extent  of  this  pledge  may  not  have 
been  contemplated  when  it  was  given ;  like  all  former  alliances,  it  is 
the  base  of  another  step  in  advance.  Instead  of  restricting  the 
vast  circle  of  our  political  connexions,  it  at  once  carried  us  out  of 
India^  placing  us  in  actual  contact  and  possible  collision  with  the 
rolers  of  Sinde  and  the  people  beyond  the  Indus.  Marwar  and 
Bfkan^r  being  already  admitted  to  our  alliance,  the  power  of  settling 
their  feuds  with  the  Bhattis  is  comparatively  simple;  but  with 
D&odpotra  we  have  no  political  connexions,  and  with  Sinde,  only 
those  of  ''perpetual  friendship,  and  mutual  intercourse:"  but  no 
stipulation  ensuring  respect  to  our  remonstrances  in  case  of  the 
aggression  of  their  subjects  on  our  Bhatti  ally.    Are  we  then  to  push 

*  Art  III. ''  In  the  event  of  any  serious  invasion  directed  towards  the  over- 
"'  throw  of  the  principality  of  Jessulm^r,  or  other  danger  of  great  magnitude 
"  occurring  to  that  prmcipahty,  the  British  Government  will  exert  its  power  for 
"the protection  of  the  prmcipality,  provided  that  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  be 
''not  aficribabletothelUHift  of  Jeesuhn^r." 
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our  troops  through  the  desert  to  repel  such  acts,  or  must  we  furnish 
pecuniary  subsidies  (the  cheapest  mode),  that  she  may  entertain 
mercenaries  for  that  object  ?  We  must  view  it,  in  this  light,  as  an 
events  not  only  not  improbable,  but  of  very  likely  occurrence.  Our 
alliance  with  Cutch  involved  us  in  this  perplexity  in  1819.  Our 
armies  were  formed  and  moved  to  the  frontier,  and  a  declaration 
of  war  was  avoided  only  by  accepting  a  tardy  amentide  in  no  way 
commensurate  with  the  insult  of  invading,  massacring,  and  pillaging 
our  allies.*  In  this  instance,  our  means  of  chastisement  were 
facilitated  by  our  maritime  power  of  grappling  with  the  epemy; 
but  if  the  insult  proceeds  from  the  government  of  Upper  Sinde  (only 
nominally  dependent  on  Hydrabad),  or  from  Bhawulpoor,  how  are 
we  to  cope  with  these  enemies  of  our  ally  ?  Such  wars  might  lead 
us  into  a  terra  vncognita  beyond  the  Indus,  or  both  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  treaty  will  be  null 

What,  therefore,  are  the  advantages  we  can  hold  out  to  ourselves  for 
the  volunteer  of  our  amity  and  protection  to  this  oasis  of  the  desert  ? 
To  have  disregarded  the  appeal  of  Jessulm^r  for  protection,  to  have 
made  her  the  sole  exception  in  all  Rajpootana  from  our  amicable  rela- 
tions, would  have  been  to  consign  her  to  her  numerous  enemies,  and  to 
let  loose  the  spirit  of  rapine  ana  revenge,  which  it  was  the  main  object 
of  all  these  treaties  to  suppress  :  the  Bhattis  would  have  become  a 
nation  of  robbers,  the  Bedouins  of  the  Indian  desert.  Jessulmdr 
was  the  first  link  in  a  chain  of  free  states,  which  formerly  united 
the  commerce  of  the  Ganges  with  that  of  the  Indus,  but  which  inter- 
minable feuds  had  completely  severed ;  the  possibility  of  reunion 
depending  upon  a  long  continuance  of  tranquillity  and  confidence. 
This  object  alone  would  have  waiTanted  our  alliance  with  Jessulm^r. 
But  if  we  look  to  futurity,  to  the  possible  invasion  of  India,  which 
can  be  best  effected  through  the  maritime  provinces  of  Persia,  the 
valley  of  the  Indus  will  be  the  base  of  the  invader's  operations.  The 
possession  of  Jessulmdr  would  then  be  of  vital  importance,  by  giving 
us  the  command  of  Upper  Sinde,  and  enabling  us  to  act  against  the 
enemy  simultaneously  with  our  armies  east  of  the  Delta,  the  most 
practicable  point  of  advance  into  India.  We  may  look  upon  inva- 
sion by  the  ancient  routes  pursued  by  Alexander,  Mahmood,  and 
Timoor,  as  utterly  visionary,  by  an  army  encumbered  with  all  the 
vnatM^  necessary  to  success,  and  thus  the  valley  of  Sinde  presents 
the  only  practicable  route.  But  it  would  be  a  grand  error,  both  in  a 
political  and  military  point  of  view,  to  possess  ourselves  of  tiiis  valley, 
even  if  an  opportunity  were  again  to  occur.    It  is  true,  the  resources 

*  The  attitude  assumed  by  the  energetic  Oovemor  of  Bombay^  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
on  that  occasion,  will  for  a  long  time  remain  a  lesson  to  the  tnumvirate  govern- 
ment of  Sinde.  To  the  author  it  still  appears  a  subject  of  regret,  that,  with 
the  adequate  preparation,  the  season^  ana  everythinfi  pr<mii8ing  a  certainty  of 
success,  the  pacinc  tone  of  Lord  Hastings'  policy  should  have  prevented  the 
proper  assertion  of  our  dignitv,  by  chastising  an  insult,  aggravated  in  eveiy 
wape.  A  treaty  of  amity  and  mutual  intercourse  was  the  result  of  this 
armament ;  but  although  twelve  years  have  since  elapsed,  our  intercourse  has 
remained  in  sUOuqm:  but  tMsis  no  ground  for  quanreL 
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of  that  fertile  region,  so  analogous  to  Egypt,  would  soon,  under  our 
management,  maintain  an  army  sufficient  to  defend  it ;  and  this 
would  bring  us  at  once  into  conUkct  with  the  power  (Peraia)  which 
clings  to  us  for  support,  and  will  be  adverse  to  us  only  when  ren- 
dered subservient  to  Russia.  It  were  well  to  view  the  possible 
degradation  and  loss  of  power  to  Russia,  in  Europe,  as  likely  to 
afford  a  fresh  stimulant  to  her  ancient  schemes  of  oriental  aggran- 
disement. By  some  these  schemes  are  looked  upon  as  Quixotic,  and 
I  confess  myself  to  be  of  the  number.  The  better  Russia  is  acquainted 
with  the  r^ons  she  would  have  to  pass,  the  less  desire  will  she  evince 
for  an  undertaking,  which,  even  if  successful  in  the  outset,  would 
be  useless ;  for  if  she  conquered,  she  could  not  maintain  India.  But, 
to  me,  it  still  appears  imperative  that  this  power  should  formally 
renounce  such  designs :  the  state  of  pei*petual  preparation  ren- 
dered necessary  by  her  menacing  position,  being  so  injurious  to  our 
finances,  is  worse  than  the  actual  attempt,  which  would  only  entail 
upon  her  inevitable  loss.  We  lost,  through  our  unwise  economy,  a 
noble  opportunity  of  maintaining  an  ascendancy  at  the  court  of 
Cabul,  which  would  have  been  easily  prevailed  upon,  for  our 
pecuniary  aid,  to  make  over  to  us  the  sovereignty  of  Sinde 
(were  this  desirable),  which  is  still  considered  a  grand  division 
ofQibuL 

But  setting  the  political  question  aside,  and  considering  our  pos- 
session of  the  valley  of  Sinde  only  in  a  militaiy  point  of  view,  our 
occupation  of  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  us.  We  snould  have  a  long 
line  to  defend,  and  rivers  are  no  barriers  in  modem  warfare.  Whilst 
an  impassable  desert  is  between  us,  and  we  have  the  power,  by 
means  of  our  allies,  of  assailing  an  enemy  at  several  points,  though 
we  are  liable  to  attack  but  from  one,  an  invader  could  not  maintain 
himself  a  single  season.  On  this  ground,  the  maintenance  of  friend- 
ship with  this  remote  nook  of  Rajpoot  civilization  is  defensible,  and 
we  have  the  additional  incitement  of  rescuing  the  most  industrious 
^d  wealthy  commercial  communities  in  India  from  the  fangs 
of  a  harpy :  to  whom,  and  the  enormities  of  his  government,  we 
return. 

No  language  can  adequately  represent  the  abuse  of  power  with 
which  the  tr^ty  has  armed  the  rapacious  minister  of  Jessulm^r,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  inefficacy  of  our  system  of 
alliances  to  secure  prosperity,  or  even  tranquillity  to  these  long- 
afilicted  regions ;  which  although  rescued  from  external  assailants, 
are  still  the  prey  of  discord  and  passion  within.  It  will  not  be 
difficult,  at  the  proper  time  and  plaice,  to  make  this  appear.*  The 
Mehta  felt  the  advantages  which  the  treaty  gave  him,  in  respect  to 
neighbouring  states ;  but  he  also  felt  that  he  had  steeped  himself 

*  It  is  my  intention  (if  snace  is  left)  to  give  a  concise  statement  of  the  effects 
of  our  aUiimces,  individually  and  collectively,  in  the  states  of  Rajwarra,  with  a 
few  hints  tow2^  amending  t^e  system,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  volume. 
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too  deeply  in  the  blood  of  his  master's  family,  and  in  that  of  his 
noblest  chieftains,  to  hope  that  any  repentcuice,  real  or  affected, 
could  restore  to  him  the  confidence  of  those  he  had  so  outraged. 
With  commercial  men,  with  the  industrious  husbandman  or  pastoral 
communities,  he  had  so  long  forfeited  all  claim  to  credit,  that  his 
oath  was  not  valued  at  a  single  grain  of  the  sand  of  their  own  desert 
dominion. 

The  bardic  annalist  of  Rajpootana,  when  compelled  to  record  the 
acts  of  a  tyrant,  first  announces  his  moral  death  ;  then  comes  the 
metempsychosis, — ^the  animating  his  frame  with  the  in>irit  of  a 
demon.  Li  this  manner  is  delineated  the  famed  Yisaldeo,  the  Chohan 
king  of  Ajm^r  Whether  the  Bhatti  minister  will  obtain  such  a 
posthumous  apology  for  his  misdeeds,  a  future  historian  will  learn ; 
but  assuredly  he  is  never  mentioned,  either  in  poetry  orprose,  but 
as  a  vampire,  draining  the  life-blood  of  a  whole  people.  For  a  short 
time  after  the  treaty  was  formed,  he  appeared  to  fall  in  with  the 
march  of  universal  reformation ;  but  whether  it  was  that  his  crimes 
had  outlawed  him  from  the  sympathies  of  all  aroimd,  or  that  he 
could  feel  no  enjoyment  but  in  his  habitual  crimes,  he  soon  gave 
ampler  indulgence  to  his  rapacious  spirit.  The  cause  of  his 
temporary  forbearance  was  attributed  to  his  anxiety  to  have 
an  article  added  to  the  treaty,  guaranteeing  the  office  of  prime 
minister  in  his  family,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  legalize  his  plunder ; 
but  seeing  no  hope  of  fixing  an  hereditary  race  of  vampires  on  the 
land,  his  outrages  became  past  all  endurance,  and  compelled  the 
British  agent,  at  length,  to  report  to  his  government  (on  the  17th 
December  1821),  thao  he  considered  the  alliance  disgracefiil  to  our 
reputation,  by  countenancing  the  idea  that  such  acts  can  be  tolerated 
under  its  protection.  Representations  to  the  minister  were  a 
nullity  ;  he  protested  against  their  fidelity  ;  asserted  in  specious 
language  his  love  of  justice  and  mercy ;  aud  recommenced  his 
system  of  confiscations,  contributions,  and  punishments,  with 
redoubled  severity.  All  Bajwarra  felt  an  interest  in  these  proceed- 
ings, as  the  bankera  of  Jessulm^r,  supported  by  the  capital  of  that 
singular  class,  the  Falliwals,  are  spread  all  over  India.  But  this  rich 
community,  amounting  to  five  thousand  families,  are  nearly  all  in 
voluntaiy  exile,  and  the  bankers  fear  to  return  to  their  native  land 
with  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  which  they  would  renounce  for 
ever,  but  that  he  retains  their  families  as  hostages.  Agriculture  is 
almost  unknown,  and  commerce,  internal  or  external;  has  ceased 
through  want  of  security.  The  sole  revenue  arises  from  confiscation. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  minister  has  amassed  no  less  than  tvx)  crores, 
which  wealth  is  distributed  in  the  various  cities  of  Hindust'han,  and 
has  been  obtained  by  pillage  and  the  destruction* of  the  most  opulent 
families  of  his  country  during  the  last  twenty  years.  He  has  also, 
it  is  said,  possessed  himself  of  all  the  crown-jewels  and  property  of 
value,  which  he  has  sent  out  of  the  country.  Applications  were 
continually  being  made  to  the  British  agent  for  passports  (perwam^^, 
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by  commercial  men,  to  withdraw  their  families  &om  the  country. 
But  all  have  some  ties  which  would  be  hazarded  by  their  with- 
drawiiig,  even  if  such  a  step  were  otherwise  free  from  danger  ;  for 
while  ^e  minister  afforded  passports,  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of 
the  agent,  he  might  cut  them  off  in  tiie  desert  This  makes  many 
bear  the  ills  they  have. 

We  shall  terminate  our  historical  sketch  of  Jessulm^r  with  the 
details  of  a  border-feud,  which  called  into  operation  the  main  condi- 
tion of  the  British  alliance, — the  right  of  universal  arbitration  in  the 
iatenuitional  quarrels  of  Rajpootana.  The  predatory  habits  of  the 
Maldotes  of  Baroo  originated  a  rupture,  which  threatened  to  involve 
the  two  states  in  war,  and  produced  an  invasion  of  the  Bahtores, 
sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  British  interference.  It  will  hardly 
be  credited  that  this  aggression,  which  drew  down  upon  the 
Maldotes  the  vengeance  of  Bikaner,  was  covertly  stimulated  by  the 
miniBter,  for  the  express  pui-pose  of  their  extirpation,  for  reasons 
which  will  appear  presently ;  yet  he  was  the  first  to  complain  of  the 
retaliation.  To  understand  this  matter,  a  slight  sketch  of  the  Maldote 
tribe  is  requisite. 

The  Maldotes,  the  Kailuns,  the  Birsungs,  the  Pohurs,  and  Tezma- 
lotes,  are  all  Bhatti  tribes ;  but,  from  their  lawless  habits,  these  names 
have  become,  like  those  of  Bedouin,  Kuzz&k,  or  Pindarri,  synonimous 
with  *  robber.'  The  first  are  descended  from  Rao  Maldeo,  and  hold 
the  fief  (pvMa)  of  Baroo,  consisting  of  eighteen  villages,  adjoining 
the  tract  called  Ehari-putta,  wrested  from  the  Bhattis  by  the  Rah- 
tsres  of  Blkan^r,  who,  to  confess  the  truth,  morally  deserve  the  per- 
petual hostility  of  this  Bhatti  lord-marcher,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
the  intruders,  and  have  deprived  them  (the  Bhattis)  of  much  terri- 
tory. But  the  Rahtores,  possessing  the  right  of  the  strongest,  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  exercised  it  in  the  most  savage  manner ;  for, 
having  invaded  Baroo,  they  put  almost  the  entire  community  to  the 
sword,  without  respect  to  age  or  sex,  levelled  the  towns,  filled  up  the 
wells,  and  carried  off  the  herds  and  whatever  was  of  value.  The 
survivors  took  shelter  in  the  recesses  of  the  desert,  and  propagated 
a  progeny,  which,  about  the  period  of  connection  with  the  British, 
re-K)ccupied  their  deserted  lands.  The  minister,  it  is  asserted,  beheld 
the  revival  of  this  infant  colony  with  no  more  favourable  eye  than 
did  their  enemies  of  Bikaner,  whom,  it  is  alleged,  he  invited  once 
more  to  their  destruction.  The  lawless  habits  of  this  tribe  would 
have  been  assigned  bv  the  minister  as  his  motive  for  desiring  their 
extermination ;  but  if  we  look  back  (p.  243),  we  shall  discover  the 
feal  cause  in  his  having  incurred  the  lasting  enmity  of  this  clan  for 
the  foul  assassination  of  their  chief,  who  had  been  a  party  to  the 
views  of  the  heir-apparent,  Rad  Sing,  to  get  rid  of  this  incubus  on 
their  freedom.  The  opportunity  afforded  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
^laldotes  arose  out  of  a  service  indirectly  done  to  the  British  govem- 
Daent.    On  the  revolt  of  the  Peshwa,  he  sent  his  agents  to  Jcssulm^r 
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to  purchaae  camels.  One  herd,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  had 
left  the  Bhatti  frontiers,  and  whilst  passing  through  the  Bikaner 
territory,  were  set  upon  by  the  Maldotes,  who  captured  the  whole, 
and  conveyed  them  to  Baroo.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that 
such  an  aggression  on  the  independence  of  Bikaner  would  have 
prompted  her  extensive  armament,  or  the  rapidity  with  which  her 
troops  passed  the  Bhatti  frontier  to  avenge  the  insult,  without  some 
private  signal  &om  the  minister,  who  was  loud  in  his  call  for 
British  interference;  though  not  until  Nokha  and  Baroo,  their 
principal  towns,  were  levelled,  the  chief  killed,  the  wells  filled 
up,  and  the  victorious  army  following  up  its  success  by  a  rapid 
march  on  Beekumpoor,  in  which  the  fiscal  lands  began  to  suffer. 
The  minister  then  discovered  he  had  overshot  the  mark,  and  claimed 
our  interference,*  which  was  rapid  and  effectual ;  and  the  Bikaner 
commander  the  more  willingly  complied  with  the  request  to 
retire  within  his  own  frontier,  having  effected  more  than  his 
object 

The  tortuous  policy,  the  never-ending  and  scarcely-to-be-compre- 
hended border-feuds  of  these  regions,  must,  for  a  long  while,  generate 
such  appeals.  Since  these  associated  bands  attach  no  dishonour  to 
their  predatory  profession,  it  will  be  some  time  before  they  acquire 
proper  notions ;  out  when  they  discover  there  is  no  retreat  in  which 
punishment  may  not  reach  them,  they  will  learn  the  benefits  of 
cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  of  whose  very  name  no  trace  exists  in 
their  history. 

We  have  lost  sight  of  the  Rawul,  the  title  of  the  prince  of  Jessul- 
mdr,  in  the  prominent  acts  of  his  minister.  Guj  Sing,  who  occupies 
the  gadi  of  Jessoh,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  elder  brothers,  who  are 
still  in  exile  in  Bikaner,  appears  very  well  suited  to  the  ministers 
purpose,  and  to  have  little  desire  beyond  his  horses,  and  vegetating 
in  quiet.  The  physiognomists  of  Jessulm^r,  however,  prognosticate 
the  development  of  moral  worth  in  due  season :  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  and  the  first  symptom  of  which  must  be  the 
riddance  of  his  minister  by  whatever  process.  The  artful  Salim 
deemed  that  it  would  redound  to  his  credit,  and  bolster  up  his 
interest,  to  seek  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  Bana's  family  of 
M^war.  The  overture  was  accepted,  and  the  coco-symbol  transmitted 
to  the  Rawiil,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Bhatti  chivalry  to 
wed  and  escort  his  bride  through  the  desert  The  Bahtore  princes 
of  Bikaner  and  Eishengurh,  who  were  at  the  same  time  suitors  for 
the  hands  of  another  <mughter  and  a  grand-daughter  of  the  Bana, 


*  The  author  has  omitted  to  mention  that  he  was  Political  A^tA  for 
Jessulm^r  ;  so  that  his  control  extended  uninterruptedly,  almost  from  Sinde  to 
Sinde  :  t.  c,  from  the  Indus,  or  great  Sind'h,  to  the  ChootorSind'h,  or  little 
river.— (See  Map.)  There  are  several  streams  designated  SindTi,  in  Central 
India,  a  word  purely  Tatar,  or  Scythic.  AH-Sin,  '  the  Father-river,'  is  one 
of  the  many  names  of  the  Indus. 
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simultaneously  arrived  at  Oodipoori  with  their  respective  cortigea  ; 
and  this  triple  alliance  threw  a  degree  of  splendour  over  the  capital 
of  the  Seesodias,  to  which  it  had  long  been  a  strajiger.  Ouj  Sii^ 
lives  very  happily  with  his  wife,  who  has  given  him  an  heir  to  his 
desert  domain.  The  influence  of  high  rank  is  seen  in  the  respect 
paid  to  the  Rajiawut-ji,  (the  title  by  which  she  is  designated,)  even 
by  the  minister,  and  she  exerts  this  influence  most  humanely  for 
the  amelioration  of  her  subjects.* 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Geographieal  position  of  JessulmJcr. — Its  superficial  area, — List  of  its  chief 
towns. — PopiUation. — Jessulmer  chi^y  desert, — Muggro,  a  rocky  ridge^ 
traced  from  Cutch, — Slrrs,  or  salt-marshes, — Kanoad  Sirr, — SoU, — Frodv/i- 
twns,— Husbandry, — Manufactures. — Commerce, — Kuttiurs,  or  carapans, — 
Ariides  of  trade, — Revenues, — Land  and  transit  taxes, — Dhanni,  or  Collector. 
— Amount  of  land-tax  exacted  from  the  Cultivator, — ^Dhooa,  or  hearth-tax, — 
Thali,  or  tax  on  food, — ^Dind,  or  forced  contribution, — Citizens  r^use  to  pay, — 
Enormous  wealth  accumulated  by  the  minister  by  extortion, — Establishments. 
—Expenditure, — Tribes. — Bhattis. — Their  moral  estimation, — Personal  ap^ 
pearance  and  dress, — Their  predilection  for  opium  and  tobacco. — Falliwals, 
their  history, — Numbers,  wealth,  employment,— Curious  rite  or  vforship, — Falli 
coins. — Pokuma,  Brahmins, — Title, — Numbers, — Sinffular  typical  worship, — 
Eofiie  qf  JuL — Castk  of  Jessulmir. 

The  country  still  dependent  on  the  Rawul  extends  between  70''  30' 
and  72^  30'  E.  long.,  and  between  the  parallels  of  26°  20^  and  27*"  60' 
N.  lat,  though  a  small  strip  protrudes,  in  the  N.R  angle,  as  high  as 
28°  SO'.  This  irregular  surface  may  be  roughly  estimated  to  contain 
fifteen  thousand  square  miles.  The  number  of  towns,  villages,  and 
hamlets,  scattered  over  this  wide  space,  does  not  exceed  two  hundred 
and  fifty ;  some  estimate  it  at  three  hundred,  and  others  depress  it 
to  two  hundred :  the  mean  cannot  be  wide  of  the  truth.  To  enable 
the  reader  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  population  of  this 
legion,  we  subjoin  a  calculation,  from  data  furnished  by  the  best« 
informed  natives,  which  was  made  in  the  year  1815  ;  but  we  must 
add,  that  from  the  tyranny  of  the  minister^  the  population  of  the 
capital  (which  is  nearly  half  of  the  country),  has  been  greatly 
diminished. 

*  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  several  letters  from  this  queen  of  the  desert 
who  looked  to  her  father's  house  and  his  friends,  as  the  best  objects  for  support, 
whilst  such  a  being  as  Salim  was  the  master  of  her  own  and  her  husband's 
destiny. 
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Towns. 

Fiscal  and 
Feudal 

Number 

of 
Houses. 

Number  of 
Inhabi- 
tants. 

Remarks. 

Jessohn^. 

Beekumpoor.... 

Seemrob 

Capital.... 
PuttA^t... 

do. 

do. 
Fiscal 

do. 

do. 
Puttft6t... 

do. 

Fiocal 

do. 
Puttft6t... 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do.     •  •  • 

do. 
Fiscal 

do. 

do. 
Putta^t... 

do.     ... 

7,000 
500 

300 

400 
300 
300 
200 
300 

300 

200 
200 
150 
100 

200 

200 
150 
150 
300 
150 
200 
200 
200 
200 
150 

35,000 
2,000 

1,200 

1,600 
1,200 
1,200 
800 
1,200 

1,200 

800 
800 
600 
400 

800 

800 
600 
'    600 
1,200 
600 
800 
800 
800 
800 
600 

r  The  chief  has  the  title  of  Rax), 
1     and  twenty-four    villages 
\     dependent,  not  included  in 
r     this  estimate. 
\  Kailun  Bhatti :  the  Kailon 
(     tribe  extends  to  Poogul 
Rawulote  chief. 

Nachna. 

Katori 

Kabah 

Kooldurro 

Suttoh. 

Jii\iinialli. 

Devi-Kote 

BbauD 

(  Rawulote  :  first  noble  of  Je£« 
sulm^r. 

Balana. 

gntiasoh 

Baroo 

(Maldote   :     has       eighteen 
<     villaires      attached,     not 

Cbaun.... 

(     included  in  this. 

Tioharki. 

^ 

Noantulloh. 

Lahti 

>  All  of  the  Rawulote  claiL 

DanflTUTL 

Beejoraye 

Mnndaye. 

Bam^orh. 

Birsilpoor. 

Oiraisir. 

Two    hundred    and    twenty-five 
villages  and  hamlets,  from  four 
to  finy  houses ;  say,  each  aver-  > 
age  twenty,  at  four  mhabitants 

In  each. 

56,400 
18,000 

Tot 

'AL 

74,400 

Acoording  to  this  census^  we  have  a  population  not  superior  to  one 
of  the  secondary  cities  of  Great  Britain,  scattered  over  fifteen 
thousand  square  miles ;  nearly  one-half,  too,  belonging  to  tiie  capital, 
which  being  omitted,  the  result  would  give  from  two  to  three  souls 
only  for  each  square  mile. 

J'oce  of  the  Country. — ^The  greater  part  of  Jessulmer  is  t'kul  or 
roo^,  both  terms  meaning  '  a  desert  waste.'  From  Lowar,  on  the 
Jodpoor  frontier,  to  Kharra^  the  remote  angle  touching  Sind,  the 
country  may  be  described  as  a  continuous  tract  of  arid  sand, 
frequently  rising  into  lofty  teebas  (sand-hills),  in  some  parts  covered 
wiui  low  jungle.    This  line,  which  nearly  bisects  Jessulmer,  is  also 
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the  line  of  demarcation  of  positve  sterility  and  comparative  cultiva- 
tion. To  the  north,  is  one  uniform  and  naked  waste  ;  to  the  south, 
are  ridges  of  rock  termed  vn/uggro,  rooi,  and  light  soil. 

The  ridge  of  hills  is  a  most  important  feature  in  the  geology  of 
this  desert  region.  It  is  to  be  traced  from  Cutch  Bhooj,  strongly  or 
faintly  marked,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country.  Sometimes 
it  assumes,  as  at  Chohtun,  the  character  of  a  mountain ;  then  dwindles 
into  an  insignificant  ridge  scarcely  discernible,  and  often  serves  as  a 
bulwark  for  the  drifting  sands,  which  cover  and  render  it  difficult  to 
trace  it  at  all  As  it  reaches  the  Jessulmdr  country  it  is  more 
developed  ;  and  at  the  capital,  erected  on  a  peak  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  its  presence  is  more  distinct,  and  its  character 
defined.  The  capital  of  the  Bhattis  appears  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
series  of  ridges,  which  diverge  from  it  in  all  directions  for  the  space 
of  fifteen  miles.  One  branch  terminates  at  Bamghur,  thirty-five 
miles  north-west  of  Jessiilin^r  ;  another  branch  extends  easterly  to 
Pokum  (in  Jodpoor),  and  thence,  in  a  nor(yh-east  direction,  to 
Filodi ;  from  whence,  at  intervals,  it  is  traceable  to  Gurriala,  nearlv 
fifty  miles  due  north.  It  is  a  yellow-coloured  sand-stone,  in  which 
ochre  is  abundantly  found,  witiL  which  the  people  daub  their  houses. 

These  barren  ridges,  and  the  lofty  undulating  teehaa  of  sand,  are 
the  only  objects  which  diversify  the  almost  uniform  sterility  of  these 
regions.  No  trees  interpose  their  verdant  foliage  to  relieve  the  eye, 
or  shelter  the  exhausted  frame  of  the  traveller.  It  is  nearly  a 
boundless  waste,  varied  only  by  a  few  stunted  shrubs  of  the  acacia 
or  mimosa  fanuly,  some  succulent  plants,  or  prickly  grapes,  as  the 
hhcwrut  or  burr,  which  clings  to  his  garment  and  increases  his 
miseries.  Tet  compared  with  the  more  northern  portion,  where 
""  a  sea  of  sand  without  a  sign  of  vegetation"*  forms  the  prospect, 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital  is  a  paradise. 

There  is  not  a  running  stream  throughout  Jessulm^r  ;  but  there 
are  many  temporary  lakes  or  salt-marshes,  termed  airr,  formed  by 
the  collection  of  waters  from  the  sand-hills,  which  are  easily 
dammed-in  te  prevent  escape.  They  are  ephemeral,  seldom  lasting 
but  a  few  months  ;  though  after  a  very  severe  monsoon  they  have 
been  known  te  remain  throughout  the  year.  One  of  these,  called 
the  Kanoad  Sirr,  extends  from  Eanoad  to  Mohungurh,  covering  a 
space  of  eighteen  miles,  and  in  which  some  water  remains  throughout 
the  year.  When  it  overfiows,  a  small  stream  issues  from  the  Sirr,  and 
pursues  an  easterly  direction  for  thirty  miles  before  it  is  absorbed  : 
its  existence  depends  on  the  parent  lake.  The  salt  which  it  produces 
is  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  adds  something  te  the  revenue. 

*  So  Mr.  ElpMnstone  describes  the  tract  about  Foogul,  one  of  the  earhest 
poflsessions  of  the  Bhattis,  and  one  of  the  No-koH  Maru-ca,  or  '  nine  castles  of 
the  desert,'  around  whose  sand-hills  as  brave  a  colony  was  reared  and  main- 
tained as  ever  carried  lance.  Rao  Baning  was  lord  of  Poogul.  whose  son 
originated  that  episode  given  in  Vol.  I,  p.  539.  Even  these  sand-hills,  which  in 
November  appeared  to  Mr.  Elphinstone  vdthont  a  sign  of  vegetation,  could  be 
made  to  yield  good  crops  of  bajra. 
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Soil,  husbandry,  and  products, — Notwithstanding  the  apparent 

poverty  of  this  desert  soil^  nature  has  not  denied  it  the  powers  of 

production ;  it  is  even  favourable  to  some  grains,  especially  the  hajra, 

which   prefers  a  light  sand.     In  a  favourable  season,  they  grow 

sutScient  for  the  consumption  of  two  and  even  three  years,  and  then 

they  import  only  wheat  from  Sinde.     When  those  parts  favourable 

for  bajra  have  been  saturated  with  two  or  three  heavy  showers, 

they  commence  sowing,  and  the  crops  spring  up  rapidly.     The  great 

danger  is  that  of  too  much  rain  when  the  crops  are  advanced,  for, 

having  little  tenacity,  they  are  often  washed  away.    The  6q;m  of 

the  sand-hills  is  deemed  far  superior  to  that  of  Hindust'han,  and 

prejudice  gives  it  a  preference  even  to  wheat,  which  does  not  beai'  a 

higher  price,  in  times  of  scarcity.    Bajra,  in  plentiful  seasons,  sells 

at  one  and  a  half  maunds  for  a  rupee  :*  but  this  does  not  often  occur, 

as  they  calculate  five  bad  seasons  for  a  good  one.    Jooar  is  also 

grown,  but  only  in  the  low  flats.     Cotton  is  produced  in  the  same 

soil  as  the  hajra.    It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  plant  requires 

but  a  moderate  supply  of  water ;  it  is  deteriorated  in  the  plains  of 

India  from  over-irrigation :  at  least  such  is  the  idea  of  the  desert- 

f&rmer,  who  perhaps  does  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  cooler 

substratum  of  his  sand-hills,  compared  with   the   black   loam  of 

Malwa.    A  variety  of  pulses  grows  on  the  sheltered  sides  of  the 

teebas,  as  Tnong,  moth,  &c. ;  also  the  oil-plant  (tU)  and  abundance  of 

the  gowar,  a  diminutive  melon,  not  larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  which  is 

sent  hundreds  of  miles,  as  a  rarity.    Around  the  capital,  and  between 

the  ridges  where  soil  is  deposited  or  formed,  and  wnere  they  dam-up 

the  waters,  are  grown  considerable  quantities  of  wheat  of  very  good 

quality,  turmeric,  and  garden-stuffs.     Barley  and  gram  are,  in  good 

seasons,  reared  in  small  quantities,  but  rice  is  entirely  an  article  of 

import  from  the  valley  of  Sinde. 

Implements  of  husbandry, — Where  the  soil  is  light,  it  will  be 
concluded  that  the  implements  are  simple.  They  have  two  kinds  of 
plough,  for  one  or  two  oxen,  or  for  the  camel,  which  animal  is  most 
in  requisition.  They  tread  out  the  grain  with  oxen,  as  in  all  parts 
of  India,  and  not  unfrequently  they  yoke  the  cattle  to  their 
haJcerries,  or  carts,  and  pass  the  whole  over  the  grain. 

Maoiufactures, — There  is  little  scope  for  the  ingenuity  of  the 
mechanic  in  this  tract  They  make  coarse  cotton  cloths,  but  the  raw 
material  is  almost  all  exported.  Their  grand  article  of  manufacture 
is  from  the  wool  of  the  sheep  pastured  in  the  desert,  which  is  fabri- 
cated into  looes,  or  blankets,  scarfs,f  petticoats,  turbans,  of  every 
quality.  Cups  and  platters  are  made  from  a  mineral  called  ahoof,  a 
calcareous  substance,  of  a  dark  chocolate  ground,  with  light  brown 
vermiculated  stripes ;  female  ornaments  of  elephants'  teeth,  and  arms 
of  an  inferior  quality.  These  comprehend  the  artificifU  productions 
of  this  desert  capital 

*  About  a  hundred-weight  for  two  shiUings. 

1 1  brought  home  several  pairs  of  these,  with  crimson  borders,  soffidently 
fine  to  be  worn  as  a  winter  shawl  in  this  country. 
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Commerce, — Whatever  celebrity  Jeasulm^r  possesses,  as  a  commer- 
ciftl  mart^  arises  from  its  position  as  a  place  of  transit  between  the 
eastern  countries,  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  those  beyond  that 
stream,  the  Kuttara  (the  term  for  a  caravan  of  camels)  to  and  from 
Hydmbad,  Rory-Bekher,  Shikarpoor  and  Ootch,  from  the  Qangetic 
provinces,  and  the  Punj&b,  passing  through  it  The  indigo  of  the 
I)6ab,  the  opium  of  Kotah  and  Malwa,  the  famed  sugar-candy  of 
Bikan^,  iron  implements  from  Jeipoor,  are  exported  to  Shikarpoor* 
and  lower  Sinde;  whence  elephants'  teeth  (from  Africa),  dates, 
coco-nuts,  drugs,  and  chunduSyi"  are  imported,  with  pistachios  and 
dried  fruits  from  Bhawulpoor. 

Revenues  cmd  Taxes, — The  personal  revenue  of  the  princes  of 
Jessalmdr^  is,  or  rather  was,  estimated  at  upwards  of  four  lacs  of 
rupees,  of  which  more  than  one  lac  was  from  the  land.  The  transit 
duties  were  formerly  the  most  certain  and  most  prolific  branch  of 
tiie  fiscal  income ;  but  the  bad  faith  of  the  minister,  the  predatory 
habits  of  the  Bbatti  chiefs  proceeding  mainly  from  thence,  and  the 
general  deci'ease  of  commerce,  have  conspired  nearly  to  annihilate 
this  source  of  income,  said  at  one  time  to  reach  three  lacs  of  rupees. 
These  imposts  are  termed  ddn,  and  the  collector  dcmnie,  who  was 
stationed  at  convenient  points  of  all  the  principal  routes  which 
diverge  from  the  capital. 

Landrtdx. — ^From  one-fifth  to  one-seventh  of  the  gross  produce  of 
the  land  is  set  aside  as  the  tax  of  the  crown,  never  exceeding  the 
first  nor  fiJling  short  of  the  last.§  It  is  paid  in  kind,  which  is 
purchased  on  the  spot  by  the  Falliwal  Brahmins,  or  Banias,  and  the 
value  remitted  to  tne  treasury. 

Dhood, — The  third  and  now  the  most  certain  branch  of  revenue  is 
the  dkood,  literally  '  smoke,'  and  which  we  may  render  '  chimney 
or  hearih-tax,*  though  they  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  in  " 
these  regions.  It  is  also  termed  fhdU,  which  is  the  brass  or  silver 
platter  out  of  which  they  eat,  and  is  tantamount  to  a  table-allow- 
^oe.    It  never  realizes  above  twenty  thousand  rupees  annually, 

*  Sliikarpoor,  the  great  commercial  mart  of  the  valley  of  Sinde,  west  of  the 
Indus. 

t  Ckundus  is  a  scented  wood  for  maUas,  or  *  chaplets.' 

1 1  have  no  correct  data  for  estimating  the  revenues  of  the  chieftains.  They 
^generally  almost  double  the  land-revenue  of  the  princes  in  the  other  states 
of  naiwana ;  perhaps  about  two  lacs,  which  ought  to  bring  into  the  field 
seven  hondred  horse. 

§  This,  if  strictly  true  and  followed,  is  according  to  ancient  principles  :  Menu 
ordains  the  sixth.  I  could  have  wisned  Colonel  Briggs  to  have  Known  this 
fact,  when  he  was  occupied  on  his  excellent  woi^  on  '*  Tne  Land-tax  of  India ;" 
bat  it  had  entirely  escaped  my  recollection.  In  this  most  remote  comer  of 
Bindnstluui,  in  spite  of  oppression,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  adh^ence  to 
primitive  custom.  These  notes  on  the  sources  of  revenue  in  Jessulm^r  were 
^ommnnicated  to  me  so  far  bade  as  1811,  and  I  laid  them  before  the  Bengal 
Ooremment  in  1814-15. 

33 
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which,  however,  would  be  abondaiit  for  the  simple  fare  of  Jessuhner. 
No  house  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of  this  tax. 

DiTid. — There  is  an  arbitrary  tax  levied  throughout  these  r^ions, 
universally  known  and  detested  under  the  name  of  dind,  the  make- 
weight of  all  their  budgets  of  ways  and  means.     It  was  first  imposed 
in  Jessulm^r  in  S.  1830  (A.D.  1774),  under  the  less  odious  appella- 
tion of  **  additional  dhood  or  fhdU"  and  the  amount  was  only  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  rupees,  to  be  levied  from  the   monied 
interest  of  the  capital.     The  Mah^rfs  agreed  to  pay  their  share,  but 
the  Oswals  (the  two  chief  mercantile   classes)  holding  out,  were 
forcibly  sent  up  to  the  castle,  and  suffered  the  ignominious  punish- 
ment of  the  bastinado.    They  paid  the  demand,  but  immediately 
on  their  release  entered  into  a  compact  on  oath,  never  again  to  look 
on  the  RawuFs  (Moolraj's)  face,  which  was  religiously  kept  during 
their  mutual  lives.    When  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  his 
capital,    the    Oswals  abandoned  their   shops  and  banking-houses, 
retiring  to  the  interior  of  their  habitations  in  order  to  avoid  the  sight 
of  him.    This  was  strenuously  persevered  in  for  many  years,  and 
had  such  an  effect  upon  the  prince,  that  he  visited  the  principal 
persons  of  this  class,  and  "  spreading  his  scarf'  (piuUa  pysadond)* 
intreated  forgiveness,  giving  a  writing  on  oath  never  again  to 
impose  dind,  if  they  would  make  the  <Uiood  a  permanent  tax.    The 
Oswals  accepted  the  repentance  of  their  prince,  and  agreed  to  bis 
terms.    In  S.  1841  and  1852,  his  necessities  compelling  him  to  raise 
money,  he  obtained  by  loan,  in  the  first  period,  twenty -seven 
thousand,  and  in  the  latter,  forty  thousand  rupees,  which  he  faith- 
fully repaid.    When  the  father  of  the  present  minister  came  into 
power,  he  endeavoured  to  get  back  the  bond  of  his  sovereign 
abrogating  the  obnoxious  dima,  and  offered,  as  a  bait,  to  renounce 
the  dhood.    The  Oswals  placed  more  value  on  the  virtue  of  this 
instrument  than  it  merited,  for  in  spite  of  the  bond,  he  in  S.  1857 
levied  sixty  thousand,  and  in   1863,  eighty  thousand  rupees.    A 
visit  of  the  Bawul  to  the  Qanges  was  seized  upon  as  a  fit  opportunity 
by  his  subjects  to  get  this  oppression  redi^ed,  and  fr^h  oaths 
were  made  by  the  prince,  and  broken  by  the  minister,  who  has 
bequeathed  his  rapacious  spirit  to  his  son. 

Since  the  accession  of  Guj  Sing,  only  two  years  ago.f  Salim  Sing 
has  extorted  fourteen  lacs  (£140,000).  Burdbhan,  a  merchant  of 
great  wealth  and  respectability,  and  whose  ancestors  are  known  and 
respected  throughout  Bajwarra  as  Sahoocars,  has  been  at  various 
times  stripped  of  all  his  riches  by  the  minister  and  his  &ther,  who, 
to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  sufferers,  "  will  never  be  satisfied 
**  while  a  rupee  remains  in  Jessulmer." 

*  PvUa  pusgdand,  or  '  spreading  the  cloth  or  scarf,'  is  the  figurative  langoage 
of  intreaty,  arising  from  the  act  of  spreading  the  garment,  preparatoiy  to 
bowing  the  head  thereon  in  token  of  perfect  sabmiasion* 

t  Tms  was  written  in  1821-2. 
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EsUMishmeTUs,  ExpendUure. — We  subjoin  a  rough  estimate  of 

the  household  establishment^  &c.,  of  this  desert  king. 

Rupees. 

Burr* 20,000 

Roagar  Sirdwrf. 40,000 

Sebundies  or  Mercenaries^ 75^000 

Household  horse,  10  elephants,  200.  camels, )  sgnOO 

and  chariots )  * 

500  Bargeer  horse 60,000 

Rani's  or  queen's  establishment 15,000 

The  wardrobe 5,000 

Gifts 5,000 

The  kitchen 5,000 

Guests,  in  hospitality 6,000 

Feasts,  entertainments 5,000 

Annual  purchase  of  horses,  camels,  oxen,  &c 20,000 

Total Rs.  2,91,000 


The  ministers  and  officers  of  government  receive  assignments  on 
the  transit-duties,  and  some  have  lands.  The  whole  of  this  state- 
expenditure  was  more  than  covered,  in  some  years,  by  the  transit- 
duties  alone ;  which  have,  it  is  asserted,  amounted  to  the  almost 
incredible  sum  of  three  lacs,  or  £30,000. 

Tribes. — ^We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  Jessulmer  with  a  few 
remarks  on  the  tribes  peculiar  to  it ;  though  we  reserve  the  general 
enumeration  for  a  sketch  of  the  desert. 

Of  its  Rajpoot  population,  the  Bhattis,  we  have  already  given  an 
ontline  in  tiie  general  essay  on  the  tribes.S  Those  which  occupy  the 
present  limits  of  Jessulmer  retain  their  mndu  notions,  though  with 
3ome  degree  of  laxity  from  their  intercourse  with  the  Mahomedans 
on  the  northern  and  western  frontiers ;  while  those  which  long  occu- 
pied the  north-east  tracts,  towards  Phoolra  and  the  Qarah,  on 
becoming  proselytes  to  Isl&m  ceased  to  have  either  interest  in  or 
connection  with  the  parent  state.  The  Bhatti  has  not,  at  present, 
the  same  martial  reputation  as  the  Sahtore,  Chbhan,  or  Seesodia, 
but  he  is  deemed  at  least  to  equal  if  not  surpass  the  Cutchwaha,  or 

*  The  Burr  includes  the  whole  household  or  personal  attendants,  the  guards, 
and  skvea  They  receive  rations  of  food,  and  make  up  the  rest  of  their  sub- 
sistence by  labour  in  the  town.  The  Bvrr  consists  of  about  1,000  people,  and 
M  estimated  to  cost  20,000  rupees  annually. 

f  Rozgar-Sirdar  is  an  allowance  termed  kansaf  or  '  dinner,'  to  the  feudal 
chieftains  who  attend  the  Presence.  Formerly  they  had  an  order  upon  the 
Dannia,  or  collectors  of  the  transit  duties  ;  but  bemg  vexatious,  Pansa  Sah, 
minister  t(i  Rawul  ChaitnL  commuted  it  for  a  daily  allowance,  varying,  witli 
the  rank  of  the  person,  from  half  a  silver  rupee  to  seven  rupees  each,  daily* 
This  disbursement  is  calculated  at  40,000  rupees  annually. 

t  Sebundies  are  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  fort,  of  whom  1,000  are  estimated 
to  cost  75,000  rupees  annually. 

§  Vol  I,  p.  78. 
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any  of  its  kindred  branches,  Nirooka  or  Sh^havat  There  are  occa- 
sional instances  of  Bhatti  intrepidity  as  daring  as  may  be  found 
amongst  any  other  tribe ;  witness  Uie  feud  between  the  chie&  of 
Foogul  and  Mundore.  But  this  changes  not  the  national  charac- 
teristic as  conventionally  established :  though  were  we  to  go  back 
to  the  days  of  chivalry  and  Firthiraj,  we  should  select  Achilesa 
Bhatti,  one  of  the  bravest  of  his  champions,  for  the  poitrait  of  his 
race.  The  Bhatti  Bajpoot,  as  to  physical  power,  is  not  perhaps  so 
athletic  as  the  Bahtore,  or  so  tall  as  the  Cutchwaha,  but  generaUy 
fairer  than  either,  and  possessing  'those  Jewish  features  which  Mr. 
Elphinstone  remarked  as  characteristic  of  the  Bikan^r  Bajpoot^i. 
The  Bhatti  intermarries  with  all  the  families  of  Rajwarra,  tiiough 
seldom  with  the  Ranas  of  M^war.  The  late  Juggut  Sing  of  Jeipoor 
had  five  wives  of  this  stock,  and  his  posthumous  son,  real  or  reputed, 
has  a  Bhattiani  for  his  mother. 

Dress, — ^The  dress  of  the  Bhattis  consists  of  a  jamah,  or  tunic  ot 
white  doth  or  chintz  reaching  to  the  knee ;  the  cuw/u/rhwnd^  or 
ceinture,  tied  so  high  as  to  present  no  appearance  of  waist;  trowsers 
very  loose,  and  in  many  folds,  drawn  tight  at  the  ancle,  and  a  turban, 
generally  of  a  scarlet  colour,  rising  conically  full  a  foot  from  the 
head.  A  dagger  is  stuck  in  the  waistband ;  a  shield  is  suspended  by 
a  thong  of  deer-skin  from  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  sword  is  girt  by 
a  belt  of  the  same  material.  The  dress  of  the  common  people  is  tlie 
dhdti,  or  loin-robe,  generally  of  woollen  stuff,  with  a  piece  of  the  same 
material  as  a  turban.  The  dress  of  the  Bhattianis  which  discrimi- 
nates the  sex,  consists  of  a  gagrd,  or  petticoat,  extending  to  thirty 
feet  in  width,  made  generally  of  the  finer  woollen,  dyed  a  brilliant 
red,  with  a  scarf  of  the  same  material.  The  grand  ornament  of  rich 
and  poor,  though  varying  in  the  materials,  is  the  chdori,  or  rings  of 
ivory  or  bone,  with  which  they  cover  their  arms  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  wrist.*  They  are  in  value  from  sixteen  to  thirty-five  rupees  a 
set,  and  imported  from  Muska-Mandvie,  though  they  also  manu&c- 
ture  them  at  Jessulm^r.  Silver  hwrris  (massive  rings  or  anklets) 
are  worn  by  all  classes,  who  deny  themselves  the  necessaries  of  life 
until  they  attain  this  ornament.  The  poorer  Bajpootnis  are  very 
masculine,  and  assist  in  all  the  details  of  husbandry. 

*  The  chaori  of  ivor^  bone,  or  shell,  is  the  most  ancient  ornament  of  tbe 
Indo-Sc^rthic  dames,  and  appears  in  old  sculpture  and  j^ainting.  I  was  much 
struck  with  some  ancient  sculptures  in  a  verv  old  Qothic  church  at  Moissac, 
in  Languedoc.  The  porch  is  the  only  part  left  of  this  most  antique  fane  attii- 
buted  to  the  age  of  Dagobert.  It  represents  the  conversion  of  Qoris,  and 
when  the  subject  was  still  a  matter  of  novelty.  But  interesting  as  this  is,  it  is 
as  nothing  when  compared  to  some  sculptured  figures  below,  of  a  totally 
distinct  age  \  in  execution  as  far  sux>erior  as  they  are  dimimilar  in  character, 
which  is  decidedly  Asiatic  :  the  scm,  the  champakuUi  or  necklace,  represcoiting 
the  buds  of  the  jessamine  (champa)^  and  chaoris,  such  as  I  have  been  describing. 
To  whom  but  the  Visigoths  can  we  ascribe  them  t-nand  does  not  this  supply 
the  connecting  link  of  this  Asiatic  race,  destined  to  change  the  moral  aspect  of 
Europe  9  I  recommend  all  travellers,  who  are  interested  in  tracing  such 
analo^es,  to  visit  the  cburch  at  Moissac,  though  it  is  not  known  as  an  object  of 
curiosity  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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The  Bhatti  is  to  the  full  as  addicted  as  any  of  his  brethren  to  the 
immoderate  use  of  opium.  To  the  umlpani,  or  '  infusion,'  succeeds 
the  pipe,  and  they  continue  inhaling  mechanically  the  smoke  long 
after  they  are  insensible  to  all  that  is  passinir  around  them ;  nay,  it 
is  said,  you  majr  scrateh  or  pinch  ihem  while Td  this  oonditionVi^^ut 
exciting  sensation.  The  hooka  is  the  desert  to  the  v/ndpani;  the 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  which  can  overtake  a  Bajpoot,  and  with 
which  he  can  at  any  time  enjoy  a  paradise  of  his  own  creation.  To 
aak  a  Bhatti  for  a  whiff  of  his  pipe  would  be  deemed  a  direct  insult. 

PaUiwala. — ^Next  to  the  lordly  Bajpoots,  equalling  them  in 
numbers  and  far  surpassing  them  in  wealth,  are  the  Falliwals.  They 
are  Brahmins,  and  denominated  PaUiwal  from  having  been  temporal 
proprietors  of  Pdli,  and  all  its  lands,  long  before  the  Bahtores 
colonized  Marwar.  Tradition  is  silent  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  became  possessed  of  this  domain  ;  but  it  is  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  PdLiy  or  pastoral  tribes,  who  from  the  town  of  Pali  to 
Palifhana,  in  Saurashtra,  have  left  traces  of  their  existence  ;  and 
I  am  much  mistaken  if  it  will  not  one  day  be  demonstrated,  that  all 
the  ramifications  of  the  races  figuratively  denominated  Agnia&la^ 
were  Pali  in  origin  :  more  especially  the  Chohans,  whose  princes  and 
chiefs  for  ages  retained  the  distinctive  affix  oipdL, 

These  Brahmins,  the  Palliwals,  as  appears  by  the  Annals  of  Mar« 
war,  held  the  domain  of  Pali  when  Seoji,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  invaded  that  land  from  Canouj,  and  by  an  act  of  treachery 
first  established  his  power.*  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  did  not 
extirpate  them,  for  the  cause  of  their  migration  to  the  desert  of  Jes- 
solm^  is  attributed  to  a  period  of  a  Mahomedan  invasion  of  Marwar, 
when  a  general  war-contribution  (dind)  being  imposed  on  the 
inhabitants/the  Palliwals  pleaded  caste,  and  refused.  This  exasper- 
ated the  Baja ;  for  as  their  habits  were  almost  exclusively  mercantile, 
their  stake  was  greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  and 
he  threw  their  principal  men  into  prison.  In  order  to  avenge  «thisy 
they  had  recourse  to  a  ^rand  chd/ndi,  or  '  act  of  suicide ;'  but  instead 
of  gaining  their  object,  he  issued  a  manifesto  of  banishment  to  every 
Palliwal  in  his  dominiona  The  greater  part  took  refuge  in  Jessul- 
mer,  though  many  settled  in  Bikan^r,  Dh&t,  and  the  valley  of  Sinde. 
At  one  time,  their  number  in  Jessulm^r  was  calculated  to  equal  that 
of  the  Bajpoots.  Almost  all  the  internal  trade  of  the  country 
passes  through  their  hands,  and  it  is  chiefly  with  their  capital  that 
its  merchants  trade  in  foreign  parts.  They  are  the  Metayers  of  the 
desert,  advancing  money  to  the  cultivators,  taking  the  security  of 
the  crop ;  and  they  buy  up  all  the  wool  and  ghee  (clarified  butter), 
which  they  transport  to  foreign  parts.  They  also  rear  and  keep 
flocks.  The  minister,  Salim  Sing,  has  contrived  to  diminish  their 
wealth,  and  consequently  to  lose  the  main  support  of  the  country's 
prosperity.  They  are  idso  subject  to  the  visits  of  the  Maldotes, 
Tejmalotes,  and  other  plunderers ;  but  they  find  it  difficult  to  leave 

*  See  page  12. 
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ihe  countiy  owing  to  the  restrictive  cordon  of  the  Mehta.  The 
Falliwals  never  marry  out  of  ther  own  tribe ;  and,  directly  contraiy 
to  the  laws  of  Menu,  the  bridegroom  gives  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
father  of  the  bride.  It  will  be  deemed  a  curious  incident  in  the 
history  of  superstition,  that  a  tribe,  Brahmin  by  name,  at  least, 
should  worship  the  bridle  of  a  horse.  When  to  this  is  added  the 
fact,  that  the  most  ancient  coins  discovered  in  these  regions  bear  ihe 
FalU  character  and  the  effigies  of  the  horse,  it  aids  to  prove  ihe 
Scythic  character  of  the  early  colonists  of  these  regions^  who, 
although  nomadic  (Pali),  were  equestrian.  There  is  Uttle  donbt 
that  the  Palliwal  Brahmins  are  the  remains  of  the  priests  of  the 
Pali  race,  who,  in  their  pastoral  and  commercial  pursuits,  have  lost 
their  spiritual  power. 

Pohima  Brahmms. — ^Another  singular  tribe,  also  Brahminical,  is 
the  Pokuma,  of  whom  it  is  calculated  there  are  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  families  in  Jessulm^r.  They  are  also  numerous  in 
Marwar  and  Bikan^r,  and  are  scattered  over  the  desert  and  valley 
of  the  Indus.  They  follow  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  chiefly, 
having  little  or  no  concern  in  trade.  The  tradition  of  their  origin  is 
singular :  it  is  said  that  they  were  BUddre,  and  excavated  the  sacred 
lake  of  Poshkur  or  Pokur,  for  which  act  they  obtained  the  favour  of 
the  deity  and  the  grade  of  Brahmins,  with  the  title  of  PoIcuttul 
Their  chief  object  of  emblematic  worship,  the  khoddld,  a  kind  of 
pick-axe  used  in  digging,  seems  to  favour  this  tradition. 

Juts  or  Jits. — ^The  Juts  here,  as  elsewhere,  form  a  great  part  of 
the  agricultural  population:  there  are  also  various  other  tribes, 
which  will  be  better  described  in  a  general  account  of  the  desert 

Castle  of  JessviUmir, — The  castle  of  this  desert  king  is  erected  on 
an  almost  insulated  peak,  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height,  a  strong  wall  running  round  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
It  has  four  gates,  but  very  few  cannon  mounted.  The  city  is  to  the 
north,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  sdierjninria,  or  circumvallation, 
encompassing  a  space  of  nearly  three  miles,  having  three  gates  and 
two  wickets.  In  the  city  are  some  good  houses  belonging  to  rich 
merchants,  but  the  greater  part  consists  of  huts.  The  Bajas  palace 
is  said  to  possess  some  pretension  to  grandeur,  perhaps  comparative. 
Were  he  on  good  terms  with  his  vassalage,  he  could  collect  for  its 
defence  five  thousand  infantry  and  one  thousand  horse,  besides  his 
camel-corps ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  under  the  oppressive 
sjrstem  of  the  monster  who  has  so  long  continued  to  desolate  that 
region,  one-half  of  this  force  could  be  brought  together.* 

*  It  has  been  reported  that  the  dagger  has  since  rid  the  land  of  its  tyrant 
The  means  matter  httle,  if  the  end  is  accomplished.  Even  assassination  loses 
much  of  its  odious  character  when  resorted  to  for  such  a  purpose. 
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General  aspect — Boundaries  and  divuiotu  of  the  desert — Probable  etymology  of 
the  Greek  oan^— -Absorption  of  the  Caggar  river, — The  LoorU,  or  salt^ver, — 
The  Euimy  or  Bin.— Distinction  of  tlinl  and  roo^— Tliiil  of  the  Looni, — 
Jhalore,SewdnckL — Maeholah  and  Morseen, — Beenmal  and  Sanchare. — 
Bkadrt^oon.'—Mehwo. — Bhalotra  and  Tilwarra.—Eendovdti, — Gogadeo-ca- 
fkiU.—Thvl  of  Tirruroe,—Thal  of  JSTtavmr.—MaUina^hrea-fhul,  or 
Bamuxir. — Kkhrdhwr^ — JUnih  Chotun, — Nuggur  Goordh. 

HiviNQ  never  penetrated  personally  further  into  the  heart  of  the 
desert  than  Mundore,  the  ancient  capital  of  all  Maroost'hali,  the  old 
castle  of  EEissar  on  its  north-eastern  frontier^  and  Aboo,  Nehrwalla^ 
and  Bhooj,  to  the  south,  it  may  be  necessary,  before  entering  upon 
ilie  details,  to  deprecate  the  charge  of  presumption  or  incompetency, 
by  requesting  tne  reader  to  bear  in  mina,  that  my  parties  of 
discovery  have  traversed  it  in  every  direction,  adding  to  their 
journals  of  routes  living  testimonies  of  their  accuracy,  and  bringing 
to  me  natives  of  every  Vhul  from  Bhutnair  to  Omurkote,  and  from 
Aboo  to  Arore.*  I  wish  it,  however,  to  be  clearly  understood,  that 
I  look  upon  this  as  a  mere  outline,  which,  by  shewing  what  might 
be  done,  may  stimulate  further  research ;  but  in  the  existing  dearth 
of  information  on  the  subject,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  send  it  forth, 
with  its  almost  inevitable  errors,  as  (I  trust)  a  pioneer  to  more 
extended  and  accurate  knowledge. 

*  The  joumals  of  all  these  routes,  with  others  of  Central  and  Western  India^ 
fonn  eleven  moderate-sized  folio  volumes,  from  which  an  Itinerary  of  these 
regions  miAht  be  constructed.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  drawn  up  a  more 
pofect  andf  detuled  map  from  these,  but  my  health  forbids  the  attempt  Th^ 
are  now  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Company,  and  may  serve,  if  judiciously 
used,  to  fin  up  the  only  void  in  the  great  map  of  India,  executing  by  their 
commands. 
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After  premising  thus  much,  let  us  commence  with  details,  which, 
but  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  should  have  been  comprised  in 
the  geographical  portion  of  the  work,  and  which,  though  irrelevant 
to  the  historical  part,  are  too  important  to  be  thrown  into  notes. 
I  may  add,  that  the  conclusions  formed,  partly  from  personai 
observation,  but  chiefly  &om  the  sources  described  above,  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  of  his  passage 
through  the  northern  desert  in  the  embassy  to  Cabul,  which  renders 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  me  the  views  I  before  entertiedned.  It  may 
be  well,  at  this  stage,  to  mention  that  some  slight  repetitions  must 
occur  as  we  proceed,  having  incidentally  noticed  many  of  the 
characteristic  ^tures  of  the  desert  in  the  Annals  of  Bikan^r,  which 
was  unavoidable  from  the  position  of  that  state. 

The  hand  of  Nature  has  defined,  in  the  boldest  characters,  the 
limits  of  the  great  desert  of  India,  and  we  only  require  to  follow 
minutely  the  line  of  demarcation  ;  though,  in  order  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  we  must  repeat  the  analysis  of  the  term  MaroasfhaU, 
the  emphatic  appellation  of  this  '  region  of  death/  The  word  is 
compounded  of  the  Sanscrit  m/ri,  *  to  die,'  and  sfhaM,  *  arid  or  dij 
land,'  which  last,  in  the  corrupted  dialect  of  those  countries, 
becomes  f  AtiZ,  the  converse  of  the  Greek  Odsia,  denoting  tracts  parti- 
cularly sterile.  Each  fhid  has  its  distinct  denomination,  as  the 
'  tkul  of  Eawur,'  the '  fhvl  of  Oog&,'  &;c. ;  and  the  cultivated  spots, 
compared  with  tiliese,  either  as  to  number  or  magnitude,  are  so  scanty, 
that  instead  of  the  ancient  Roman  simile,  which  likened  Africa  to  the 
leopard's  hide,  reckoning  the  spots  thereon  as  the  oaaia,  I  would 
compare  the  Indian  desert  to  that  of  the  tiger,  of  which  the  lonf 
dark  stripes  would  indicate  the  expansive  belts  of  sand,  elevated 
upon  a  plain  only  less  sandy,  and  over  whose  surface  numerous 
thinly-peopled  towns  and  hamlets  are  scattered. 

Maroost'hali  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  flat  skirting  the 
Oarah;  on  the  south  by  that  grand  salt-marsh,  the  Bin,  and 
Koliwarra  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Aravulli ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
valley  of  Sinde.  The  two  last  boundaries  are  the  most  conspicuous, 
especially  the  Aravulli,  but  for  which  impediment,  Central  India 
would  be  submerged  in  sand ;  nay,  lofty  and  continuous  as  is  this 
ohain,  extending  almost  froni  the  sea  to  Dehli,  wherever  there  are 
passages  or  depressions,  these  floating  sand-clouds  are  wafted 
through  or  over,  and  form  a  little  fhvZ  even  in  the  bosom  of  fertility. 
Whoever  has  crossed  the  Bunaa  near  Tonk,  where  the  sand  for  some 
miles  resembles  waves  of  the  sea,  will  comprehend  this  remark  Its 
western  boimdary  is  alike  defined,  and  will  recal  to  the  English 
traveller,  who  may  be  destined  to  journey  up  the  valley  of 
Sinde,  the  words  of  Napoleon  on  the  Lybian-deeert :  ^  Nothing 
**  so  much  resembles  the  sea  as  the  desert ;  or  a  coast,  as  the 
**  valley  of  the  Nile :"  for  this  substitute  **  Indus,"  whence,  in 
journeying  northward  along  its  banks  from  HydxaJ:)ad  to  Ootcb, 
the  range  of  vision  will  be  bounded  to  the  east  by  a  bulwark 
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of  sand,  which,  rising  often  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  leads  one  to  imagine  that  the  chasm,  now 
fonnin^  this  rich  valley,  must  have  originated  in  a  sudden  melting 
of  all  me  glaciers  of  Caucasus,  whose  congregated  waters  made  this 
break  in  tiie  continuity  of  Maroosfhali,  which  would  otherwise  be 
united  with  the  deserts  of  Arachosia. 

We  may  here  repeat  the  tradition  illustrating  the  geography  of 
die  desert,  i,  e.,  that  in  remote  ages  it  was  ruled  by  princes  of  the 
Pow&r  (Framara)  race,  which  the  sicca,  or  verse  of  the  bard,  record- 
inff  the  names  of  the  nine  fortresses  {No-koti  Maroo-ca),  so  admir- 
ably adapted  by  their  position  to  maintain  these  regions  in  subjec* 
tion,  further  corroborates.  We  shall  divest  it  of  its  metrical  form, 
and  begin  with  Poogul,  to  the  north  ;  Mundore,  in  the  centre  of  all 
Maroo ;  Aboo,  Ehlraloo,  and  Parkur,  to  tiie  south ;  Chotun, 
Omnrkote,  Arore,  and  Lodorva,  to  the  west ;  the  possession  of  which 
assuredly  marks  the  sovereignty  of  the  desert  The  antiquity  of 
this  legend  is  supported  by  the  omission  of  all  modem  cities,  the 
present  capital  of  the  Bhattis  not  being  mentioned.  Even  Lodorva 
and  Arore,  cities  for  ages^  ruins,  are  names  known  only  to  a  few 
who  frequent  the  desert ;  and  Chotun  and  Ehlraloo,*  but  for  the 
traditional  stanzas  which  excited  our  research,  might  never  have 
appeared  on  the  map. 

We  purpose  to  follow  the  natural  divisions  of  the  country,  or 
those  employed  by  the  natives,  who,  as  stated  above,  distinguish 
them  as  fhiUs  ;  and  after  describing  tihese  in  detail,  with  a  summary 
notice  of  the  principal  towns  whether  ruined  or  existing,  and  the 
various  tribes,  conclude  with  the  chief  lines  of  route  diveiging  from, 
or  leading  to,  Jessulmer. 

The  whole  of  Blkan^r,  and  that  part  of  Shekhavati  north  of  the 
Aravulli,  are  comprehended  in  the  desert  K  the  reader  will  refer 
to  the  map,  and  look  for  the  town  of  Eanorh,  within  the  British 
frontier,  he  will  see  what  Mr.  Elphinstone  considered  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  desert,  in  his  interesting  expedition  to  GabuLf 
"  From  Delly  to  Canound  (the  Eanorh  of  my  map),^  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  miles  is  through  the  British  dominions,  and  need  not  be 
described.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  country  is  sandy,  though 
not  ill-cultivated.  On  approaching  Canound,  we  had  the  tiist  speci- 
men of  the  desert,  to  which  we  were  looking  forward  with  anxious 
curiositv.  Three  miles  before  reaching  that  place  we  came  to  sand- 
hills, which  at  first  were  covered  with  bushes,  but  afterwards  were 
naked  piles  of  loose  sand,  rising  one  after  another  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  and  marked  on  the  surface  by  the  wind  like  drift;ed  snow. 
There  were  roads  through  them,  made  solid  by  the  treading  of 
animals  ;  but  off  the  road  our  horses  simk  into  the  sand  above  the 
knee."  Such  was  the  opening  scene  ;  the  route  of  the  embassy  was 
by  Singana,  Jhoonjoonoo,  to  Qiooroo,  when  they  entered  BfKan^r. 

'*'  Unfortunately  omitted  in  the  Map ;  it  is  fifteen  miles  north  of  Chotun. 

t  It  left  Dehli  the  13th  October  1808. 

X  Original  map  omitted  in  this  Edition  for  reasons  given  in  the  Pk^face. 
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Of  Sbekhavati,  which  he  had  just  left,  Mr.  Elphinstone  says  :  "  it 
seems  to  lose  its  title  to  be  induded  in  the  desert,  when  compared 
with  the  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  between  its  western  frontier 
and  Bahawulpoor,  and,  even  of  this,  only  the  last  hundred  miles  is 
absolutely  destitute  of  inhabitants,  water,  or  vegetation.  Our  journey 
from  Sh^khavati  to  Foogul,  was  over  hills  and  valleys  of  loose  and 
heavy  sand.  The  hills  were  exactly  like  those  which  are  sometimes 
formed  by  the  wind  on  the  sea-shore,  but  feu*  exceeding  them  in 
height,  which  was  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  feet.  They  are  said  to 
shift  their  position  and  alter  their  shapes  according  as  they  are 
affected  by  the  wind  ;  and  in  sunoimer  the  passage  is  rendered  dan- 
gerous by  the  clouds  of  moving  sand  ;  but  when  I  saw  the  hills  (in 
winter),  they  seemed  to  have  a  great  degree  of  permanence,  for  they 
bore  grass,  besides  phoke,  the  bdbool,  and  bai/r  or  jujube,  which 
altogether  give  them  an  appearance  that  sometimes  amounted  to 
verdure.  Amongst  the  nouost  dismal  hills  of  sand  one  occasionally 
meets  with  a  village,  if  such  a  name  can  be  given  to  a  few  round 
huts  of  straw,  with  low  wails  and  conicai  roo&,  like  little  stacks  of 
com."  This  description  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  desert,  by  an 
author  whose  great  characteristics  are  accuracy  and  simplicity,  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  a  more  correct  notion  of  what  foUow&* 

With  these  remarks,  and  bearing  in  mind  what  has  already  been 
said  of  the  physiognomy  of  these  regions,  we  proceed  to  particularize 
the  various  fhuls  and  oasis  in  this  "  region  of  death."  It  will  be 
convenient  to  disregard  the  ancient  Hmdu  geographical  division, 
which  makes  Mundore  the  capital  of  ilf  aroos^^Zi,  a  distinction  both 
from  its  character  and  position  better  suited  to  Jessulmdr,  being 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  what  may  be  termed  entire  desert  It  is  in 
fact  an  oasis j  everywhere  insulated  by  inmiense  masses  of  t'htdy 
some  of  which  are  forty  miles  in  breadth,  without  the  trace  of  man, 
or  aught  that  could  subsist  him.  From  Jessulm^r  we  shall  pass  to 
Marwar,  and  without  crossing  the  Loom,  describe  Jhalore  and 
Sew^chi ;  then  conduct  the  reader  into  the  almost  unknown  raj  of 
Parkur  and  Vlrii-Bah,  governed  by  princes  of  the  Chohan  race,  with 
the  title  of  Rana.  Thence,  skirting  the  political  limits  of  modern 
Bajpootana,  to  the  regions  of  Dh&t  and  Oomur-soomra,  now  within 
the  dominion  of  Sinde,  we  shall  conclude  with  a  very  slight  sketch 
of  D&odpotra,  and  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  These  details  will  receive 
further  illustration  from  the  remarks  made  on  every  town  or  hamlet 
diverging  from  the  "  hill  of  Jessoh"  (Jessulm^r).  Could  the  beholder, 
looking  westward  from  this  '  triple-peaked  hill,'"!-  across  this  sandy 


much,  to  avoid  the  sand-hiUs,    It  was  too  narrow  to  allow  of  two  camels  going 
abreast ;  and  if  an  animal  stepped  to  one  side,  it  sunk  in  the  sand  as  in  snow, 
Ac.  &c. — AcoowU  ofthi  Kfnffoom  of  Cdbvly  Vol  I,  p.  13. 

t  IH-ciUa,  the  epithet  bestowed  on  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  of  Jessulmer 
is  erected. 
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ocean  to  the  blue  waters  (NUr^b)*  of  the  Indus,  embrace  in  his 
rision  its  whole  course  from  Hydrabad  to  Ootcb,  he  would  perceive, 
amidst  these  vallies  of  sand-hills,  little  colonies  of  animated  beings, 
congregated  on  every  spot  which  water  renders  habitable.  Throu^- 
ottt  this  tracts  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  miles  in  longi- 
tudinal extent,  and  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  of  diagonal 
breadth,  are  little  hamlets,  consisting  of  the  scattered  huts  of  the 
shepherds  of  the  desert,  occupied  in  pasturing  their  flocks  or  culti- 
vating these  little  oasia  for  food.  He  may  discern  a  long  line  of 
camels  (called  kiU<i/r,  a  name  better  known  than  either  mJUa  or 
carwin),  anxiously  toiling  through  the  often  doubtful  path,  and  the 
Charun  conductor,  at  each  sta^,  tying  a  knot  on  the  end  of  his 
turban.  He  may  discover,  lying  in  ambush,  a  band  of  Sehrfi^,  the 
Bedouins  of  our  desert  (sehra),  either  mounted  on  camels  or  horses, 
on  the  watch  to  despoil  the  caravan,  or  engaged  in  the  less  hazard- 
otts  occupation  of  driving  off  the  flocks  of  the  Rajur  or  Mangulia 
shepherds,  peacefully  tending  them  about  the  turs  or  bdiods,  or 
hunting  for  the  produce  stored  amidst  the  huts  of  the  ever-green 
jkdZj  which  serve  at  once  as  grain-pits  and  shelter  from  the  sun.  A 
migratory  band  may  be  seen  flitting  with  their  flocks  from  ground 
which  they  have  exhausted,  in  search  of  fresh  pastures ; 

^  And  if  the  foUowing  day  they  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  sprine, 
Will  bless  their  stars,  and  think  it  luxury  !" 

Or  they  may  be  seen  preparing  the  rabri,  a  mess  quite  analogous  to 
the  kauekous  of  their  Numidian  brethren,  or  quenching  their  thirst 
from  the  Wdh  of  their  little  oasia,  of  which  they  maintain  sovereign 
possession  so  long  as  the  pasture  lasts,  or  till  they  come  in  conflict 
with  some  more  powerful  community. 

We  may  here  pause  to  consider  whether  in  the  bdh,  bdwd,  or  wdh, 
of  the  Indian  desert,  may  not  be  found  the  oasia  of  the  Greeks, 
corrupted  by  them  from  ei-wah,  or,  as  written  by  Belzoni  (in  his 
account  of  the  Libyan  desert,  while  searching  for  the  temple  of 
Ammon),  EUoah.  Of  the  numerous  terms  used  to  designate  water  in 
these  arid  region^  as  p4r,  rdr,  ti/r,  d6  or  dey,  bdh,  bdwd,  wdh,  all  but 
the  latter  are  chiefly  applicable  to  springs  or  pools  of  water,  while 
the  last  (wdJt),  though  used  often  in  a  like  sense,  applies  more  to  a 
water-course  or  stream.  El-wah,  under  whatever  term,  means — 
'  the  vxiierl  Again,  dey  or  di,  is  a  term  in  general  use  for  a  pool, 
even  not  unfrequently  in  running  streams  and  large  rivers,  which, 
ceasing  to  flow  in  dry  weather,  leave  large  stagnant  masses,  always 
called  dA.  There  are  many  of  the  streams  of  Rajpootana,  having 
such  pools,  particularized  as  hjoiirdi,  or  '  elephant-pool,'  denoting  a 
sufficiency  of  water  even  to  drown  that  animal.  Now  the  word  di 
or  d^^  added  to  the  generic  term  for  water,  wdh,  would  make  wad6y 
(pool  of  water),  the  Arabian  term  for  a  running  stream,  and  commonly 
used  by  recent  travellers  in  Africa  for  these  habitable  spots.     If  the 

*  A  name  often  given  by  Ferishta  to  the  Indus. 
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Greeks  took  the  word  wadey  from  any  MS.,  the  transposition  would 
be  easily  accounted  for :  vxjtdey  would  be  written  thus  ^cOU  ^^^  ^7 

the  addition  of  a  point  ^c^\^  wazey,  easily  metamorphosed,  for  a 
enphonous  tehnination,  into  Odsia* 

At  the  risk  of  somewhat  of  repetition,  we  must  here  point  out  the 
few  grand  features  which  diversify  this  sea  of  sand,  and  after 
defining  the  difference  between  roo^  and  fhid,  which  will  frequently 
occur  in  the  Itineraiy,  at  once  plunge  in  medias  res. 

We  have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  tradition  of  the  absorption  of 
the  Caggar  river,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  comparative  depopulation 
of  the  noi*them  desert.  The  couplet  recording  it  I  could  not  recal  at 
the  time,  nor  any  record  of  the  Soda  prince  Hamir,  in  whose  reign 
this  phenomenon  is  said  to  have  happened.  But  the  utility  of  these 
ancient  traditional  couplets,  to  which  I  have  frequentlv  drawn  the 
reader's  attention,  has  a^in  been  happily  illustrated,  tor  the  name 
of  Hamir  has  been  incidentally  discovered  from  the  trivial  circum- 
stance of  an  intermamage  related  in  the  Bhatti  annals.  His  co- 
temporary  of  Jessulm^r  was  Doosaui,  who  succeeded  in  S.  1100  or 
A.D.  1044,  so  that  we  have  aprecise  date  assigned,  supposing  this  to 
be  the  Hamir  in  question.  The  Caggar,  which  rises  in  the  SewaJuk, 
passes  Hansi  Hissar,  and  flowed  under  the  walls  of  Bhutnair,  at 
which  place  they  yet  have  their  wells  in  its  bed.  Thence  it  passed 
Runff-mahel,  Bullur,  and  Fhoolra,  and  through  the  flats  of  Eh&dil  (of 
whidi  Derrawul  is  the  capital),  emptying  itself  according  to  some 
below  Ootch,  but  according  to  Abti-Birk&t  (whom  I  sent  to  explore  in 
1809,  and  who  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  a  strearh  called  the  Krmggur, 
near  Shahgur'h),  between  Jessulm^r  and  Ron  Bekher.  K  this  could 
be  authenticated,  we  should  say  at  once  that,  imited  with  the  branch 

*  When  I  penned  this  conjectural  etymology,  I  was  not  aware  that  any 
speculation  had  been  made  upon  this  word  :  I  find,  however,  the  late  M. 
Langl^s  suggested  the  derivation  of  oam  (variously  wiitten  by  the  Qre^ 

Sntams^  Wcff  and  vaxris)  from  the  Arabic  ^L:  and  Dr.  Wait,  in  a  series  of  inter- 
esting etymologies  (see  Asiatic  Jowmal,  May  1830),  suggests  ^f%  von  from 
^^  vaSy  '  to  inhabit'    Vcui  and  vamv  quasi  vans  are  almost  identical    My 

friend  Sir  W.  Ouseley  gave  me  nearly  the  same  signification  of  ^jU  Wadey,  as 

appears  in  Johnson's  edition  of  Kichardson,  vie^  a  valley,  a  desert^  a  channel  of 
a  river— a  river ;  -ji3l^«3lj  wadey-aUxMr,  *  the  great  river,'  corrupted  into 

Quadalquiver,  which  example  is  also  given  in  d'Herbef ot  (see  Vadi  Gthennem). 
and  by  Thompson,  who  traces  the  word  tDcUer  through  all  the  languages  of 
£urope — ^the  Saxon  ttHBter^  the  Greek  vdtaQ,  the  Islandic  udr,  the  Slavonic  vod 
(whence  tooder  and  oder,  *  a  river') :  all  appear  derivable  from  tiie  Arabic  wad^ 
*  a  river' — or  the  Sanscrit  vfdk  ;  and  if  Dr.  W.  will  refer  to  p.  314  of  the 
Itinerarv,  he  will  find  a  singular  confirmation  of  his  etymology  in  the  word  hds 
(classically  vds)  applied  to  one  of  these  habitable  spots.  The  word  bustee^  also 
of  frequent  occurrence  therein,  is  from  vasnd,  to  inhabit ;  v(ui,  an  inhabitant ; 
or  vds,  a  habitation,  perhaps  derivable  from  wdh,  indispensable  to  an  oasis ! 
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bom  Dura,  it  gave  its  name  to  the  Sangra,  which  unites  with  the 
Looni,  enlarging  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indu& 

The  next,  and  perhaps  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  desert,  is 
the  Looni,  or  Salt  river,  which,  with  its  numerous  feeders,  has  its 
source  in  the  springs  of  the  AravullL  Of  Marwar  it  is  a  barrier 
between  the  fertilelands  and  the  desert ;  and  as  it  leaves  this  country 
for  the  t'hid  of  the  Chohans,  it  divides  that  community,  and  forms  a 
geographical  demarcation  ;  the  eastern  portion  being  called  the  Raj 
of  &oe-Bah ;  and  the  western  part,  Pai^ur,  or  beyond  the  Khar,  or 
Looni 

We  shall  hereafter  return  to  the  country  of  the  Chohans,  which  is 

bounded  to  the  south  by  that  singular  feature  in  the  physiognomy 

of  the  desert,  the  Runn,  or  Rin,  already  slightly  touched  upon  in  the 

geographical  sketch  prefixed  to  this  work.  This  immense  salt-marsh, 

upwards  of  one  hundred  and  6fty  miles  in  breadth,  is  formed  chiefly 

by  the  Looni,  which,  like  the  Khone,  after  forming  Lake  Leman, 

lesumesits  name  at  its  further  outlet,  and  ends  as  it  commences  with 

a  sacred  character,  having  the  temple  of  Narayn  at  its  embouchure,. 

where  it  mi^les  with  the  ocean,  and  that  of  Brimha  at  its  source  of 

Poshkur.     The  Runn,  or  Rin,  is  a  corruption  of  Aranya,  or '  the 

waste ;'  nor  can  anything  in  nature  be  more  dreaiy  in  the  dry 

weather  than  this  parched  desert  of  salt  and  mud,  the  peculiar  abode 

of  the  khur-gwdda,  or  wild-ass,  whose  love  of  solitude  has  been 

commemorated  by  an  immortal  pen.  That  this  enormous  depository 

of  salt  is  of  no  i*ecent  formation  we  are  informed  by  the  Oreek 

writers,  whose  notice  it  did  not  escape,  and  who  have  preserved  in 

Erinoa  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  original  Aranya  than  exists 

in  our '  Rin'  or '  Runn.'    Although  mainly  indebted  to  the  Looni  for 

its  salt,  whose  bed  and  that  of  its  feeders  are  covered  with  saline 

deposits,  it  is  also  supplied  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Lidus,  to  which 

grand  stream  it  may  oe  indebted  for  its  volume  of  water.    We  have 

here  another  strong  point  of  physical  resemblance  between   the 

vallies  of  the  Lidus  ana  the  Nile,  which  Napoleon  at  once  referred  to 

the  simple  operations  of  nature ;  I  allude  to  the  origin  of  Lake 

Moeris,  a  design  too  vast  for  man.* 

As  the  reader  will  often  meet  with  the  words  fhvl  and  roo^,  he 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  distinction  between  them.  The  first 
ineaDs  an  arid  and  bare  desert ;  the  other  is  equally  expressive  of 
desert,  but  implies  the  presence  of  natural  vegetation ;  in  £act,  the 
jungle  of  the  aesert 

*The'^greate6tbreadthof  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  four  leagues,  the  least, 
''one :"  80  that  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  valley  of  Sinde  eqtuds  the  hurgest  of 
the  Nile.  ISgnmt  alone  is  9aid  to  have  had  eight  millions  of  .inhabitants  ;  what 
Uien  might  oinde  maintain  !  The  condition  of  the  peasantry,  as  described 
by  Bowrienne^  is  exactly  that  of  Ri^pootana :  **  the  villages  are  fiefs  belonging 
^  to  an^  one  on  whom  the  prince  may  bestow  them ;  the  peasant^  pay  a  tax 
^to  their  superior,  and  are  the  actual  proprietors  of  the  soil :  amidst  all  the 
"revolutions and  commotions,  their pnvileges  are  not  infringed."  TiuB  right 
(still  obtaining),  taken  away  by  Joseph,  was  restored  by  Sesostris. 
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Thul  of  the  Looni, — This  embraces  the  tracts  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  forming  Jhalore  and  its  dependencies.  Although  the 
region  so]ith  of  the  stream  cannot  be  included  in  the  fhvl,  yet  it  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  it,  that  we  shall  not  forego  tne  only 
opportunity  we  may  have  of  noticing  it 

Jhalore. — This  tract  is  one  of  the  most  important  divisions  of 
Marwar.  It  is  separated  from  Sew^nchf  by  the  Sookri  and  Eh&ri,^ 
which,  with  many  smaller  streams,  flow  through  them  from  the 
Aravulli  and  Aboo,  aiding  to  fertilize  its  three  hundred  and  sixty 
towns  and  villages,  forming  a  part  of  the  fiscal  domains  of  Marwar. 
Jhalore,  according  to  the  geographical  stanza  so  often  quoted,  was 
one  of  the  '  nine  castles  of  Maroo,'  when  the  Pramar  held  paramount 
rule  in  Marbost'halL  When  it  was  wrested  fix)m  them  we  have  no 
clue  to  discover ;  but  it  had  long  been  held  by  the  Chohans,  whose 
celebrated  defence  of  their  capital  against  Alla-o-dfn,  in  A.D.  1301, 
is  recorded  by  Ferishta,  as  well  as  in  the  chronicles  of  their  bards.  This 
branch  of  the  Chohan  race  was  called  Mallani,  and  will  be  again 
noticed,  both  here  and  in  the  annals  of  HaroutL  It  formed  that 
portion  of  the  Chohan  sovereignty  called  the  Hdppd  Rajy  whose 
capital  was  J6n£h  Chotun,  connecting  the  sway  of  this  race  in  the 
countries  along  the  Looni  from  Ajmer  to  Parkur,  which  would  appear 
to  have  crushed  its  Agniciila  brother,  tiie  Pramar,  and  possessea  all 
that  region  marked  by  the  course  of  the  *  Salt  river*  to  Parkur. 

S6ndg{r,  the '  golden  mount,'  is  the  more  ancient  name  of  this 
castle,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Chohans  as  distinctive  of  their  tribe, 
when  the  older  term,  Mallani,  was  dropped  for  Sonigurra.  Here 
they  enshrined  their  tutelary  divinity,  Mallinat'h,  '  god  of  the 
MaUi,*  who  maintained  his  position  untU  the  sons  of  Sddji  entered 
these  regions,  when  the  name  of  S6n%ir  was  exchanged  for 
that  of  Jhalore,  contracted  from  Jhalinder-nat'h,  whose  shiine 
is  about  a  coss  west  of  the  castle.  Whether  Jhalinder-nafh, 
the  '  divinity  of  Jhalinder,'  was  imported  from  the  Ganges,  or  left 
as  well  as  the  god  of  the  MalU  by  the  d-^levant  Mallanis,  is 
uncertain  :  but  should  this  prove  to  be  a  renmant  of  the  foes  of 
Alexander,  driven  by  him  from  Mooltan,*!*  its  probability  is  increased 
by  the  caves  of  Jhalinder  (so  celebrated  as  a  Hindu  pilgrimage  even 
in  Baber's  time)  being  in  their  vicinity.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Rahtores,  like  the  Roman  conquerors,  have  added  these  indigenous 
divinities  to  their  own  pantheon.  The  descendants  of  the  expatri- 
ated Sonigurras  now  occupy  the  lands  of  Cheetulwano,  near  the 
furca  of  the  LoonL 

*  Another  salt  river. 

t  Mooltan  and  Jtinih  (Chotun,  qu.  ChohAn-tin,)  have  the  same  sigmficationt 
'  the  ancient  abode,'  and  both  were  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Mdli  or  MaHani* 
said  to  be  of  Chohan  race  :  and  it  is  carious  to  find  at  Jhalore  (classicaUy 


^jogi  below  the  hill  of  Jud,  five  marches  east  of  the  Indus,"  the  very  ^pot  claimed 
by  the  Yadus,  when  led  out  of  India  by  their  deified  leader  Buldeo,  or  Balnatlt 
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Jhalore  comprehends  the  inferior  districts  of  Sew^chl,  Beenmal, 
SaDchoi*e,  Morseen,  all  attached  to  the  Mudisa  or  fisc  ;  besides  the 
great  piMdits,  or  ehieftaiiiships,  of  Bhadrajoon,  Mehwo,  Jessole,  and 
Sindri — a  tract  of  ninety  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  same  in 
breadth,  with  a  fair  soil,  water  near  the  surface,  and  requiring  only 
good  goyemment  to  make  it  as  productive  as  any  of  its  magnitude 
in  these  r^ions,  and  sufficient  to  defray  the  whole  personal  expenses 
of  the  Bajas  of  Jodpoor,  or  about  nine  lacs  of  rupees ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  anarchy  of  the  capital,  the  corruption  of  the 
managers,  and  the  raids  of  the  Sehrft^  of  the  desert  and  the  Meenas 
of  Aboo  and  the  Aravulli,  it  is  deplorably  deteriorated.  There  are 
several  ridges  (on  one  of  which  is  the  castle)  traversing  the  district, 
but  none  uniting  with  the  table-land  of  M^war,  though  with  breaks 
it  may  be  traced  to  near  Aboo.  In  one  point  it  shews  its  affinity  to 
the  desert,  i,  e,,  in  its  vegetable  productions,  for  it  has  no  other 
timber  than  the  fhdl,  the  baboot,  the  khured,  and  other  shrubs 
ofthefAu{. 

The  important  fortress  of  Jhalore,  guarding  the  southern  frontier 
of  Marwar,  stands  on  the  extremity  of  the  range  extending  north  to 
Sewanoh.  It  is  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  fortified 
with  a  wall  and  bastions,  on  some  of  which  cannon  are  mounted. 
It  has  four  gates  ;  that  from  the  town  is  called  the  Sooruj-pdl,  and 
to  the  north-west  in  the  £^-p61  ('  the  gate  of  Bftl,'  the  sun-god), 
where  there  is  a  shrine  of  the  Jain  pontiff,  Parswanafh.  There  are 
many  wells,  and  two  considerable  bawarCa,  or  reservoirs  of  good 
water,  and  to  the  north  a  small  lake  formed  by  damming-up  the 
streams  from  the  hills  ;  but  the  water  seldom  lasts  above  half  the 
jear.  The  town,  which  contains  three  thousand  and  seventeen 
houses,  extends  on  the  north  and  eastern  side  of  the  fort,  having  the 
Sookrie  flowing  about  a  mile  east  of  it  It  has  a  circumvallation  as 
well  as  the  castle,  having  guns  for  its  defence  ;  and  is  inhabited  by 
eveiy  variety  of  tribe,  though,  strange  to  say,  there  are  only  five 
families  of  Rajpoots  in  its  motley  popiUation.  The*  following  census 
was  made  by  one  of  my  parties,  in  A.D.  1813  : 

Houses. 
MaUia,  or  gardeners 140 

TaiUa,  or  oilmen,  here  cailed  ghcUchi 100 

KhoTiiara,  or  potters 60 

Thdtairaa,  or  braziers 30 

CheepaSy  or  printers 20 

Bankers,  merchants,  and  shop-keepers. 1,156 

Moosulmaun  fiunilies 936 

Khuteeks,  or  butchers 20 

NdAy  or  barbers 16 

Khuldls,  or  spirit-distillers SO 

Weavers 100 

Silk  weavers. 16 

Yatis  (Jain  priests) 2 

Brahmins 100 
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Goojura 40 

Rajpoots 5 

Bhojukfi. 20 

MeeDos 60 

Bhils.... 15 

Sweetmeat-shops   8 

Ironsmiths  and  earpentera  {Lohxira  and  Sooixn/ra) 14 

GhooTvwaUoB,  or  bi*acelet-manufacturers 4 


The  general  accuracy  of  this  census  was  confirmed. 

Sewinchi  is  the  tract  between  the  Looni  and  Sookrie,  of  which 
Sewanoh,  a  strong  castle  placed  on  the  extremity  of  the  same  range 
with  Jhalore,  is  the  capital.  The  country  requires  no  particular 
description,  being  of  the  same  nature  as  that  just  depicted.  In 
former  times  it  constituted,  together  with  Nagore,  the  appanage  of 
the  heir-apparent  of  Marwar;  but  since  the  setting-up  of  the 
Pretender,  Dhonkul  Sing,  both  have  been  attached  to  the  fisc :  in 
fact,  there  is  no  heir  to  Maroo  !  Ferishta  mentions  the  defence  of 
Sewanoh  against  the  arms  of  All-o-dfn. 

Macholah*  and  Morseen  are  the  two  principal  dependencies  of 
Jhalore  within  the  Looni,  the  former  having  a  strong  castle  guarding 
its  south-east  frontier  against  the  depredations  of  the  Meenas ;  the 
latter,  which  has  also  a  lort  and  town  of  five  hundred  houses,  is  on 
the  western  extremity  of  Jhalore. 

Beenmal  and  Sanchore  are  the  two  principal  subdivisions  to  the 
south,  and  together  nearly  equal  the  remainder  of  the  province,  each 
containing  eighty  villages.  These  towns  are  on  the  high  road  to 
Cutch  and  Guzzerat,  which  has  given  them  from  the  most  remote 
times  a  commercial  celebrity.  Beenmal  is  said  to  contain  fifteen 
hundred  houses,  and  Sanchore  about  half  the  number.  Very  wealthy 
Mahajuna,  or '  merchants,'  used  to  reside  here,  but  insecurity  both 
within  and  without  has  much  injured  these  cities,  the  first  of  which 
has  its  name,  Mai,  from  its  wealth  as  a  mart  There  is  a  temple  of 
Baraha  (V&vihA,  the  incarnation  of  the  hog),  with  a  great  sculptured 
boar.  Sanchore  possesses  also  a  distinct  celebrity  from  being  the 
cradle  of  a  class  of  Brahmins  called  Sanchora,  who  are  the  officiating 
priests  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  temples  in  these  r^ons,  as 
that  of  Dwariea,  Mat'hura,  Poshkur,  Nuggur-Parl^,  &a  ^e  name 
of  Sanchore  is  corrupted  from  Sati-poora,  S&ti,  or  Suttee's  tovn. 
said  to  be  very  ancient 

Bhadrajoon, — ^A  slight  notice  is  due  to  the  principal  fiefe  of  Jhalore, 
as  well  as  the  fiscal  towns  of  this  domain.  Bhadrajoon  is  a  town  of 
five  hundred  houses  (three-fourths  of  which  are  of  the  Meena  class), 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of  hills,  having  a  small  fort  The 
chief  is  of  the  Joda  dan ;  his  fief  connects  JmJore  with  Pali  in 
Oodwar. 
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Mehwo  is  a  celebrated  little  tract  on  both  banks  of  the  Looni,  and 
one  of  the  first  possessions  of  the  Bahtores.  It  is,  properly  spealdng, 
in  Sewdnchi,  to  which  it  pays  a  tribute,  besides  service  when  required. 
The  chief  of  Mehwo  has  the  title  of  Bawul,  and  his  usual  residence 
is  the  town  of  Jessole.  Soorut  Sing  is  the  present  chief ;  his  relative, 
Soorajmul,  holds  the  same  title,  and  the  fief  and  castle  of  Sindri, 
also  on  the  Looni,  twenty-two  miles  south  of  Jessole.  A  feud  reigns 
between  them :  they  claim  co-equal  rights,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  neither  can  reside  at  Mehwo,  the  capital  of  the  domain.  Both 
chiefs  deemed  the  profession  of  robber  no  disgrace,  when  this  memoir 
was  written  (1813) ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  have  seen  the  danger, 
if  not  the  error,  of  tiieir  ways,  and  will  turn  to  cultivating  the  fe^ile 
tracts  along  the  '  Salt  River,'  which  yield  wheat,  joo&r,  and  bajra  in 
abundance. 

Bhaiotra,  TH/warra,  are  two  celebrated  names  in  the  geography  of 
this  region,  and  have  an  annual  fair,  as  renowned  in  Rajpootana  as 
that  of  Leipsic  in  Qermany.  Though  called  the  Bhalotra  m^lA 
(literally,  '  an  assemblage,  or  concourse  of  people*),  it  was  held  at 
lllwarra,  several  miles  south,  near  an  island  of  the  Looni,  which  is 
sanctified  by  a  shrine  of  Mdlli-ndt'h, '  the  divinity  of  the  Malli,'  who, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  now  the  patron  god  of  the  Bahtores.  Tilwarra 
forms  the  fief  of  anotiier  relative  of  the  Mehwo  fsunily,  and  Bhalotra, 
which  ought  to  belong  to  the  fisc,  did  and  may  still  belong  to  Ahwa, 
the  chief  noble  of  Ikl&rwar.  But  Bhalotra  and  Sindri  have  other 
claims  to  distinction,  having,  with  the  original  estate  of  Droonara, 
fonned  the  fief  of  Door^adas,  the  first  character  in  the  annals  of 
Maroo,  and  whose  descendant  yet  occupies  Sindri.  The  fief  of  Mehwo, 
which  includes  them  all,  was  rated  at  fifty  thousand  rupees  annually. 
The  PvMdAa  with  their  vassalage  occasionally  go  to  court,  but  hold 
themselves  exempt  from  service  except  on  emergencies.  The  call 
upon  them  is  chiefly  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  of  which  they 
are  the  sym-isivara,  or  lord-marchers. 

Eendovd/ti, — ^This  tract,  which  has  its  name  from  the  Rajpoot  tribe 
of  Eendo,  the  chief  branch  of  the  Purihars,  (the  ancient  sovereigns 
of  Mundore),  extends  from  Bhalotra  north,  and  west  of  the  capital, 
Jodpoor,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  fhvl  of  Qogi.  The  fhul 
of  Eendo v4ti  embraces  a  space  of  about  thirty  coss  in  circumference. 

Gagadeo-ca-fhul. — The  fhul  of  Gogd,  a  name  celebrated  in  the 
heroic  history  of  the  Chohans,  is  immediately  north  of  Eendovfiti, 
and  one  description  will  suit  both.  The  sand-ridges  (^huUca-teeha) 
are  veiy  lofty  in  all  this  tract ;  very  thinly  inhabited ;  few  villages ; 
water  mr  from  the  surface,  and  having  considerable  jungles.  Thobe, 
Phulsoond,  and  Beemasir  are  the  chief  towijs  in  tiiis  rooe.  They 
collect  rain-water  in  reservoirs  called  tanha,  which  they  are  obliged 
to  use  sparingly,  and  often  while  a  mass  of  corruption,  producing 
that  peculiar  disease  in  the  eyes  called  rd/t-andd  (corrupted  by  us  to 
'f^ftwnda)  or  night-blindness,*  for  with  the  return  of  day  it  passes  ofl! 

*  It  is  asserted  by  the  natives  to  be  caused  by  a  small  thread-Uke  worm, 

35 
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The  thvl  of  T'i/rvwroi  intervenes  between  that  of  Gk>gadeo  and  the 
present  frontier  of  Jessuhndr,  to  which  it  formerly  belonged.  Pokum 
is  the  chief  town,  not  of  Tirroro^  only,  butof  aU  the  desert  interposed 
between  the  two  chief  capitals  of  Maroosfhali  The  southern  part 
of  this  thul  does  not  diner  from  that  described,  but  its  northern 
portion,  and  more  especially  for  sixteen  to  twenty  miles  around  the 
city  of  Fokum,  are  low  disconnected  ridges  of  loose  rock,  the  continua- 
tion of  that  on  which  stands  .the  capitel  of  the  Bhattis,  which  give, 
as  we  have  already  said,  to  this  oasis  the  epithet  of  M^,  or  rocky.  The 
name  of  Tirruro^  is  derived  from  ti/rr,  wmch  signifies  moisture,  humi- 
dity from  springs,  or  the  springs  themselves,  which  rise  from  this  rooi 
Fokum,  the  residence  of  Salim  Sing  (into  the  history  of  whose  family 
we  have  so  fully  entered  in  the  annals  of  Marwar),  is  a  town  of  two 
thousand  houses,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  and  having  a  fort, 
mounting  several  guns  on  its  eastern  side.  Under  the  west  side  of 
the  town,  the  inhabitants  have  the  unusual  sight  in  these  r^ons  of 
running  water,  though  only  in  the  rainy  season,  for  it  is  soon 
absorbed  by  the  sands.  Some  say  it  comes  from  the  Si/rr  of  Eanoad, 
others  from  the  springs  in  the  ridge ;  at  all  events,  they  derive  a 
good  and  plentiful  supply  of  water  from  the  wells  excavated  in  its 
bed.  The  chief  of  Pokum,  besides  its  twenty-four  villages,  holds 
lands  between  the  Lponi  and  Bandy  rivers  to  the  amount  of  a  ioc 
of  rupees.  Droonara  and  Munzil,  the  fief  of  the  loyal  Dooigadas, 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  traitor  Salim.  Three  coss  to  the  north 
of  Pokum  is  the  village  of  Bamd^ora,  so  named  from  a  shrine  to 
Ramdeo,  one  of  the  Paladins  of  the  desert,  and  which  attracts  people 
from  all  quarters  to  the  'mdd,  or  fair,  held  in  the  rainy  month  of 
Bhadoon.  Merchants  from.  Eoratchy-bundur,  Tatta^  Mooltan, 
Shikarpoor,  and  Cutch,  here  exchange  the  produce  of  various 
countries :  horses,  camels,  and  oxen  used  also  to  be  reared  in  great 
numbers,  but  the  famine  of  1813,  and  anarchy  ever  since  Kaja 
Maun's  accession,  added  to  the  interminable  feuds  between  the 
Bhattis  and  Bahtores,  have  checked  all  this  desirable  intercourse, 
which  occasionally  made  the  very  heart  of  the  desert  a  scene  of  joy 
and  activity. 

ThuL  of  Khomwr. — ^This  fkul,  lying  between  Jessulmdr  and 
Barmair,  and  abutting  at  Qir&up  into  the  desert  of  Dh&t,  is  in  the 
most  remote  angle  of  Marwar.  Though  thinly  inhabited,  it  possesses 
several  considerable  places,  entitled  to  the  name  of  towns,  in  this 
*  abode  of  death.'  Of  these,  Sheo  and  Eottoroh  are  the  most  consi- 
derable, the  first  oontaining  three  hundred,  the  latter  five  hundred 
houses,  situated  upon  the  ridge  of  hills,  which  may  be  traced  from 
Bhooj  to  Jessulmer.  Both  these  towns  belong  to  chiefs  of  the 
Rahtore  family,  who  pay  a  nominal  obedience  to  me  Raja  of  Jodpoor. 
At  no  distant  period,  a  smart  trade  used  to  be  carried  on  between 

which  also  forma  in  the  eyes  of  horses.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  horae^  moving 
about  with  great  velocity.  They  puncture  and  discbaige  it  with  tiie  aqueoos 
humour. 
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Anholwirra  Patun  and  this  r^on;  but  the  lawless  Sehr&& 
plandered  so  many  hafilaSy  that  it  is  at  length  destroyed.  They 
find  pasture  for  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  Duflaloes  in  this  t'hvl. 

M(Mi-nai^h'C0t4^hul,  or  Barmmr, — ^The  whole  of  this  region  was 
foHDerlj  inhabited  by  a  tribe  called  MaUi  or  Mallani,  who,  although 
asserted  by  some  to  be  Bahtore  in  origin,  are  assuredly  Chohan, 
and  of  the  same  stock  as  the  ancient  lords  of  Jdn&h  ChotuD. 
Barmair  was  reckoned,  before  the  last  &mine,  to  contain  one 
thousand  two  hundred  houses,  inhabited  by  all  classes,  one-fourth  of 
whom  were  Sanchora  Brahmins.  The  town  is  situated  in  the  same 
range  as  Sheo-Kottoroh,  here  two  to  three  hundred  feet  in  height. 
From  Sheo  to  Barmair  there  is  a  good  deal  of  flat  intermingled  witii 
low  teAa»  oi  sand,  which  in  favourable  seasons  produces  enough 
food  for  consumption.  Fuddum  Sing,  the  Barmair  chief,  is  of  the 
same  stock  as  those  of  Sheo-Kottoroh,  and  Jessole ;  from  the  latter 
they  all  issue,  and  he  calculates  thirty-four  villages  in  his  feudal 
domaiiL  Formerly  a  domnie  (which  is,  literally  rendered,  doudnier) 
resided  here  to  collect  the  transit  duties;  but  the  Sehr&^s  have 
rendered  this  ofEioe  a  sinecure,  and  the  chief  of  Barmair  takes  the 
little  it  realizes  to  himself.  They  find  it  more  convenient  to  be  on 
a  tolerably  good  footing  with  the  Bhattis,  from  whom  this  tract  was 
conquered,  than  with  their  own  head,  whose  officers  they  very  often 
oppose,  especially  when  a  demand  is  made  upon  them  for  dmd;  on 
which  occasion  they  do  not  disdain  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  their 
desert  friends,  the  Sehrd.^.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  region, 
they  rear  great  numbers  of  the  best  camels,  which  find  a  ready 
nuiricet  in  every  part  of  India. 

Kh6rd!hv/r. — '  The  land  of  Kh^*  has  often  been  mentioned  in  the 
annals  of  these  state&  It  was  in  this  distant  nook  that  the  Rahtores 
first  established  themselves,  expelling  the  Oohil  tribe,  which  migrated 
to  the  Gulf  of  Oambay,  and  are  now  lords  of  Gogd  and  Bhaonuggur; 
and  instead  of  steering  '  the  ship  of  the  desert'  in  their  piracies  on 
the  haJUae,  plied  the  Great  Indian  Ocean,  even  ''to  the  golden  coast 
"  of  Sofala,^  in  the  yet  more  ne&rious  trade  of  slaves.  It  is  difficult 
to  learn  what  latitude  they  affixed  to  the  *  land  of  Eh^r,'  which  in 
the  time  of  the  Gohils  approximated  to  the  Looni ;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  perplex  ourselves  with  such  niceties,  as  we  only  use  the 
names  for  the  purpose  of  description.  In  all  probability,  it  compre- 
hended the  whole  space  afterwards  occupied  by  the  MaJlani  or 
Chohans,  who  founded  J6n&h  Ghotun,  &c.,  which  we  shall  therefore 
include  in  Eh^rd'hur.  Kher&loo,  the  chief  town,  was  one  of  the 
'nine  castles  of  Maroo,'  when  the  Framar  was  its  sovereign  lord. 
It  has  now  dwindled  into  an  insignificant  village,  containing  no 


we  ctDoae  01  iv.ner  :  a  snruD  oi  great  uraiuy  m  inese  regions,  iis  asinngent 
pods,  similar  in  appearance  to  those  of  the  libumam,  tney  convert  into  food. 
Its  gun  is  collected  as  an  article  of  trade ;  the  camels  bronze  upon  its  twigs,  and 
the  wood  makes  their  huts. 
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more  than  forty  houses,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills  "  of  a  black 
''  colour/'  part  of  the  same  chain  from  Bhooj. 

Ja/ndh  Ghotun,  or  the  '  ancient'  Chotun,  though  always  conjoined 
in  name,  are  two  distinct  places,  said  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity,  aod 
capitals  of  the  Hdppd  sovereignty.  But  as  to  what  this  Mapp&  Raj 
was,  beyond  the  bare  fact  of  its  prmces  being  Chohan,  tradition  is  now 
mute.  Both  still  present  the  vestiges  of  large  cities,  more  especially 
JH/ndh,  *  the  ancient,'  which  is  enclosed  in  a  mass  of  hills,  having  but 
one  inlet,  on  the  east  side,  where  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  castle 
which  defended  the  entraxice.  There  are  likewise  the  remains  of  two 
more  on  the  summit  of  the  range.  The  mouldering  remnants  of 
Twundv/ra  (temples),  and  ba/waris  (reservoirs),  now  choked  up,  all 
bear  testimony  to  its  extent,  which  is  said  to  have  included  twelve 
thousand  habitable  dwellings  !  Now  there  are  not  above  two 
hundred  huts  on  its  site,  while  Chotun  has  shrunk  into  a  poor 
hamlet.  At  Dhorimun,  which  is  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  range 
in  which  are  J4n&h  and  Ohotun,  there  is  a  singular  place  of  worship, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  flock  on  the  te^,  or  third  day  of  Sa/wun  of 
each  year.  The  patron  saint  is  called  AUundeo,  through  whose 
means  some  grand  victory  was  obtained  by  the  MalUmL  The 
immediate  objects  of  veneration  are  a  number  of  brass  images  called 
aswd/mookki,  from  having  the  '  heads  of  horses'  ranged  on  ike  top  of 
a  moamtain  called  Allundeo.  Whether  these  may  further  continn 
the  Scythic  ancestry  of  the  Mallani,  as  a  branch  of  the  Asi,  or  Aswa 
race  oi  Central  Asia,  can  at  present  be  only  matter  of  conjecture. 

Nuggv/r-Gooroh, — ^Between  Barmair  and  Nuggur-Gooroh  on  the 
Looni  is  one  immense  continuous  fhul,  or  rather  roo^,  containlDg 
deep  jungles  of  khyr,  or  kher,  kaijri,  kureel,  keip,  phoke,  whose 
gums  and  berries  are  turned  to  account,  by  the  Bhfls  and  Kolis  of 
the  southern  districts.  Nuggur  and  Gk>oroh  are  two  large  towns  on 
the  Looni  (described  in  the  Itinerary),  on  the  borders  of  the  Chohan 
raj  of  Sooe-bah,  and  formerly  part  of  it. 

Here  terminate  our  remarks  on  the  fhuls  of  western  Marwar, 
which,  sterile  as  it  is  bv  the  hand  of  Nature,  had  its  miseries  com- 
pleted by  the  famine  that  raged  generally  throughout  these  regions 
in  S.  1868  (AD.  1812),  and  of  which  this*  is  the  third  year.  The 
disorders  which  we  have  depicted  as  prevailing  at  the  seat  of 
government  for  the  last  thirty  years,  have  left  these  remote  regions 

-■  —         * — • — ■ — " — - — "      ■  ■ —       -       -  -      ■  ■  — 

*  That  is,  1814.  I  am  transcribing  from  my  journals  of  that  day,  just  after 
the  return  of  one  of  my  parties  of  discovery  from  these  regions,  hnngiiig  with 
them  natives  of  Dh&t,  wno,  to  use  their  own  simple  but  expressive  phraseology, 
^'  had  the  measure  of  the  desert  in  the  palm  of  their  hands  :"  for  they  had  been 
employed  as  kasids,  or  messengers,  for  thirty  years  of  their  lives.  Two  of  them 
afterwards  retomed  and  brought  away  their  families,  and  remained  upwards 
of  five  years  in  m^r  service,  and  were  faithful,  able,  and  honest  in  the  auties  I 
assigned  them,  as  jemadars  of  diks,  or  superintendents  of  posts,  which  were  for 
many  years  under  my  charge  when  at  ^India's  court,  extending  at  one  time 
from  the  Ganges  to  Bombay,  through  the  most  savage  and  little-known  r^oos 
in  India  But  with  such  men  as  I  drilled  to  aid  in  these  discoveries,  I  found 
nothing  insurmountable. 
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entirely  to  the  mercy  of  the  desert  tribes^  or  their  own  scarce  less 
lawless  lords :  in  £Bkct^  it  only  excites  our  astonishment  how  man 
can  vegetate  in  such  a  land,  which  has  nothing  but  a  few  si/rrs,  or 
salt-l&kes  to  yield  any  profit  to  the  proprietoi*s,  and  the  excellent 
camel  pastures,  more  especially  in  the  southern  tracts,  which  produce 
the  best  breed  in  the  desert. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Chohan  B6j.--AiUiquity  and  nobility  of  the  Chohans  of  the  desert,— Dimensum 
and popuUUion  of  thR  Raj, — Nuggur, — Bankadrr, — Theratui. — Face  of  the 
Chohan  Rdjtj. —  WcUer. — Productions, — Inhabitants. — KolU  and  Bhils, — 
Piikils,—ThuU  of  Dh&t  aaid  Omursoomra, — Depth  of  wells.^Anecdote, — 
City  qf  Aror€y  the  ancient  capital  of  Stride, — Dynasties  of  the  Soda,  the 
SoomurOy  and  the  Samma  princes. — Their  antiquity. — Inferred  to  be  the 
opponents  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Afenander. — LieiUenant  of  WcUid 
takes  Arore^-^OmurhoUy  its  history. — Tribes  of  Sinde  and  the  desert, — 
Diseases. — Ifarooa  or  Guinea  worm. — Productions^  animal  amd  vegetable^  of 
the  desert, — Ddodpotra. — Itinerary. 

Chohan  Raj. — ^This  sovereiguty  (raj)  of  the  Chohans  occupies  the 
most  remote  comer  of  Rajpootana^  and  its  existence  is  now  for  the 
fiist  time  noticed.  As  the  quality  of  greatness  as  well  as  goodness  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  relative,  the  raj  of  the  Chohans  may  appear  an 
empire  to  the  lesser  chieftains  of  the  desert.  Externally,  it  is 
environed,  on  the  north  and  east,  by  the  tracts  of  the  Marwar  state 
we  have  just  been  sketching.  To  the  south-east  it  is  bounded  by 
Koliwarra,  to  the  sovth  hemmed-in  by  the  Rin,  and  to  the  west  by 
the  desert  of  Dh&t.  Internally,  it  is  partitioned  into  two  distinct 
governments,  the  eastern  being  termea  Vird-Bdh,  and  the  western, 
from  its  position  '  across  the  Looni,'  Parkur  ;*  which  appellation, 
conjoined  to  Nuggur,  is  also  applied  to  the  capital,  with  the 
distinction  of  Sir-Nu^«ur,  or  metropolis.  This  is  the  Negar-Parkur 
of  the  distinguished  l^nnel,  a  place  visited  at  a  very  early  stage 
of  our  intercourse  with  these  regions  by  an  enterprising  EngUshman, 
Bamed  Whittington. 

The  Chohans  of  this  desert  boast  the  great  antiquity  of  their 
settlement,  as  well  as  the  nobility  of  their  blood  :  they  have  only  to 
refer  to  Mamk  Ra^  and  Beesildeo  of  Ajm^r,  and  to  Pirthiraj,  the 
last  Hindu  sovereign  of  Dehli,  to  estabish  the  latter  £a,ct ;  but  the 
first  we  must  leave  to  conjecture  and  their  bards,  though  we  may 
fearlessly  assert  that  they  were  posterior  to  the  Sodas  and  other 
branches  of  the  Pramar  race,  who  to  all  appearance  were  ite  masters 

Prom  Par,  '  beyond/ and  kar  or  hhar,  synonimons  with  Looni,  the  *  salt- 
river.'  We  have  several  BTuzri  Nadis.  or  salt-rivolets,  in  Riypootana.  thongh 
only  one  Looni«  The  sea  is  frequently  called  the  Loond-pdnl,  '  the  salt-water/ 
or  Khara-pani  metamorphosed  mto  Kdld-pdni,  or  '  the  Dlack  water,'  which  is 
by  no  means  insignificant. 
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-when  Alexander  descended  the  Indus.  Neither  is  it  imjHiobable 
that  the  MaUi  or  Mallani,  whom  he  expelled  in  that  comer  of  the 
Funj&b,  wrested  '  the  land  of  Eh^r'  from  the  Sodas.  At  all  events, 
it  is  certain  that  a  chain  of  Chohan  principalities  extended,  from 
the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  century^  from  Ajm^r  to  the  frontiere  of 
Sinde,  of  which  Ajm^r,  Nadole,  JhaJore,  Sirohi,  and  J6n&h  Chotan 
were  the  capitals ;  and  though  all  of  these  in  their  annals  claim  to 
be  independent,  it  may  be  assumed  that  some  kind  of  obedience  was 
pud  to  Ajm^r.  We  possess  inscriptions  which  justify  this  asser- 
tion. Moreover,  each  of  them  was  conspicuous  in  Mooslem  history, 
from  the  time  of  the  conqueror  of  Ghuzni  to  that  of  Alla-o-dfn,  sur- 
named  '  the  second  Alexander.'  Mahmood,  in  his  twelfth  expedi- 
tion, by  Mooltan  to  Ajmer  (whose  citadel,  Ferishta  says,  **  he  was 
"  compelled  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy"),  passed  and  sacked 
Nadole  (translated  Busmie) ;  and  the  traditions  of  the  desert  h&Td 
preserved  the  recollection  of  his  visit  to  J6n^  Chotun,  and  they 
yet  point  out  the  mines  by  which  its  castle  on  the  rock  was 
destroyed.  Whether  this  was  after  his  visitation  and  destruction  of 
Nehrvalla  (Anhulwarra  Puttun),  or  while  on  his  journey,  we  ha^ 
no  means  of  knowing ;  but  when  we  recollect  that  in  this  his  last 
invasion,  he  attempted  to  return  by  Sinde,  and  nearly  perished  with 
all  his  army  in  the  desert,  we  might  fiurly  suppose  his  determina- 
tion to  destroy  Jtinfih  Chotun  betrayed  him  into  this  danger :  for 
besides  the  all-ruling  motive  of  the  conversion  or  destruction  of  the 
'  infidels,'  in  all  likeUhood  the  expatriated  princes  of  Nehrvalla  had 
sought  refuge  with  the  Chohans  amidst  the  sand-hil^  of  Kh&d'hur, 
and  may  thus  have  feillen  into  his  grasp. 

Although  nominally  a  single  principality,  the  chieftain  of  Parbir 
pays  littie,  if  any,  submission  to  his  superior  of  Yiri-B^.  Both  of 
them  have  the  ancient  EQndu  title  of  Kana,  and  are  said  at  least  to 
possess  the  quality  of  hereditary  valour,  which  is  sjmonimous  with 
CSiohan.  It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  the  extent  in  square 
miles  of  i^hal  in  this  raj,  or  to  attempt  to  number  its  population, 
which  is  so  fluctuating ;  but  we  shall  subjoin  a  brief  account  of  ihe 
chief  towns,  which  will  aid  in  estimating  the  population  of  Maroos- 
tliali.    We  begin  with  the  first  division. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  CSiohan  raj,  are  Soo^Bah,  Dhumi- 
dur,  Bankasir,  Theraud,  Hoteegong,  and  Cheetulwanoh.  Rana 
Narayn  Bao  resides  alternately  at  Soo^  and  Bah,  both  laige  towns 
surrounded  by  an  abbatis,  chieflv  of  the  bdbool  and  other  thorny 
trees,  called  in  these  regions  kaPh-ca4cote,  which  has  siven  these 
simple,  but  very  efficient  fortifications  the  term  of  htmhct-^xhhc^j 
or,  '  fort  of  thorns.'  The  resources  of  Narayn  Bao,  derived  fipom 
this  desert  domain,  are  said  to  be  three  lacs  oi  rupees,  of  whidi  he 
pays  a  triennial  tribute  of  one  lac  to  Jodpoor,  to  which  no  right 
exists,  and  which  is  rarely  realized  without  an  army.  The  tracts 
watered  by  the  Looni  yield  ffood  crops  of  the  richer  grains ;  and 
although,  in  the  dry  season^  there  is  no  constant  stream^  plenty  of 
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sweet  water  is  procured  by  excavaiiDg  wells  in  its  bed.  But  it  is 
asserted  that,  even  when  not  continuous,  a  gentle  current  is  percep* 
tible  iu  those  detached  portions  or  pools,  filtrating  under  the  porous 
sand :  a  phenomenon  remarked  in  the  bed  of  the  Cohari  river  (in  the 
district  of  Qwalior),  where,  after  a  perfectly  dry  space  of  several 
miles,  we  have  observed  in  the  next  portion  of  water  a  very  per- 
ceptible current* 

Nuggwr,  or  Sir-nuggur,  the  capital  of  Parkur,  is  a  town  contain- 
ing fifteen  hundred  houses,  of  which,  in  1814,  one-half  were  inhabited. 
There  is  a  small  fort  to  the  south-west  of  the  town  on  the  ridge, 
which  is  said  to  be  about  two  hundred  feet  high.  There  are  wells 
and  bavras  (reservoirs)  in  abundance.  The  nver  Looni  is  called 
seven  coss  south  of  Nu^ur,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  its  bed 
is  distinctly  to  be  trac^  through  the  Bin.  llie  chief  of  Farkur 
assumes  the  title  of  Rana,  as  well  as  his  superior  of  Yirir-BSh,  whose 
allegiance  he  has  entirely  renounced,  though  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
relation  in  which  they  ever  stood  to  each  other :  all  are  of  the  same 
family,  the  H&pp&  Raj,  of  which  JidmiUi  Chotun  was  the  capital 

Bankadr  ranks  next  to  Sir-nuggur.  It  was  at  no  distant  period 
a  large,  and  for  the  desert,  a  flourishing  town;  but  now  (1814)  it 
coDtaiDs  but  three  hundred  and  sixty  inhabited  dwellings.  A  son 
of  the  Nugrar  chief  resides  here,  who  enjoys,  as  well  as  nis  fiather^ 
the  title  ofKana.  We  shall  make  no  further  mention  of  the  inferior 
towns,  as  they  will  appear  in  the  Itinerary. 

ThercMd  is  another  subdivision  of  the  Chobans  of  the  Looni, 
whose  chief  town  of  the  same  name  is  but  a  few  coss  to  the  east  of 
Soo^-Bah}  and  which  like  Parkur  is  but  nominally  dependent  upon 
it  With  this  we  shall  conclude  the  subject  of  Yira-Bah,  which,  we 
repeat,  may  contain  many  errors. 

Face  of  the  Chohan  Bdj. — ^As  the  Itinerary  will  point  out  in 
detail  the  state  of  the  country,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  attempt 
ft  more  minute  description  here.  The  same  sterile  ridge,  already 
described  as  passing  through  Chotun  to  Jessulmer,  is  to  be 
traced  two  coss  west  of  Bankasir,  and  thence  to  Nuggur,  in  detached 
niasses.  The  tracts  on  both  banks  of  the  Looni  yield  good  crops  of 
wheat  and  the  richer  grains,  and  Viri-Bah,  though  enclosing  consider* 
able  (hul,  has  a  ffood  portion  of  flat,  especially  towards  IlMhunp|Oor, 
seventeen  coss  from  Soo&  Beyond  the  Looni,  ^e  t%ul  rises  into 
lofty  teebaa :  and  indeed  from  Chotun  to  Bankasir,  dll  is  sterile,  and 
consists  of  lofly  sand-hills,  and  broken  ridges,  often  covered  by  the 
sands. 

WiUer-prochicbUms. — Throughout  the  Chohan  raj,  or  at  least  its 
most  hamtable  portion,  water  is  obtained  at  a  moderate  distance 

*  One  of  my  joomals  mentions  that  a  branch  of  the  Looni  passes  by  Soo6,  the 
capital  of  Yir^Btii,  where  it  is  four  hundred  and  twelve  paces  in  breadth :  mi 
error,  I  imagine. 
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from  the  surface,  the  wells  being  from  ten  to  twenty  poordus*  or 
about  sixty-five  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  depth ;  nothing, 
when  compared  with  those  in  Dh&t,  sometimes  near  seven  hundred. 
Besides  wheat,  on  the  Looni,  the  oil-plant  (til)  moong,  mot'h,  and 
other  pulses,  with  bajra,  are  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
internal  consumption ;  but  plunder  is  the  chief  pursuit  throughout 
this  land,  in  which  the  lordly  Chohan  and  the  Koli  menial  vie  in 
dexterity.  Wherever  the  soil  is  least  calculated  for  agriculture, 
there  is  often  abundance  of  fine  pasture,  especially  for  camels^  which 
bronze  upon  a  variety  of  thorny  shrubs.  Sheep  and  goats  are  also 
in  great  numbers,  and  bullocks  and  horses  of  a  very  good  description, 
which  find  a  ready  sale  at  the  Tilwanra  fair. 

Inhabitants. — ^We  must  describe  the  descendants,  whether  of  the 
Main  foe  of  Alex§.nder,  or  of  the  no  less  heroic  Pirthiraj,  as  a  com- 
munity of  thieves,  who  used  to  carry  their  raids  into  Sinde,  Quzzer&t, 
and  Marwar,  to  avenge  themselves  on  private  property  for  the 
wi'ongs  they  suffered  from  the  want  of  all  government,  or  the 
oppression  of  those  (Jodpoor)  who  asserted  supremacy  over,  and  the 
right  to  plunder  them.  All  classes  are  to  be  found  in  the  Chohan  raj : 
but  those  predominate,  the  names  of  whose  tribes  are  synonyms  for 
'  robber,'  as  the  Sehr&^,  Khossa,  Koli,  Bhfl.  Although  the  Chohan 
is  lord-paramount,  a  few  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  every  villa^, 
yet  the  Koli  and  Bhil  tribe,  with  another  class  called  Pitliil,  are  uie 
most  numerous :  the  last  named,  though  equally  low  in  caste,  is  the 
only  industrious  class  in  this  region.  Besides  cultivation,  they  make 
a  trade  of  the  gums,  which  they  collect  in  ^eat  quantities  from  the 
various  trees  whose  names  have  been  tdready  mentioned.  The 
Chohans,  like  most  of  these  remote  Bajpoot  tribes,  dispense  with  the 
zinar  or  jwanoo,  the  distinctive  thread  of  a  ''  twice-bom  tribe,"  and 
are  altogether  free  from  the  prejudices  of  those  whom  association 
with  Brahmins  has  bound  down  with  chains  of  iron.  But  to  make 
amends  for  this  laxity  in  ceremonials,  there  is  a  material  amendment 
in  their  moral  character,  in  comparison  with  the  Chohans  of  the 
pooruh  (east) ;  for  here  the  unnatural  law  of  infanticide  is  unknown, 
in  spite  of  the  examples  of  their  neighbours,  the  Jhar^jas,  amongst 
whom  it  prevails  to  the  most  frightful  extent  In  eating,  they  have 
no  prejudices ;  they  make  no  dvohay  or  fire-place ;  their  cooks  are 
generally  of  the  barber  (nde)  tribe,  and  what  is  left  at  one  meal,  they, 
contrary  to  all  good  manners,  tie  up  and  eat  at  the  next. 

Kolis  and  Bhils, — The  first  is  the  most  numerous  class  in  these 
regions,  and  may  be  ranked  with  the  most  degraded  portion  of  the 
human  species.  Although  they  pooja  all  the  symbols  of  Hindu 
worship,  and  chiefly  the  terrific  '  Moia*  they  scoff  at  aU  laws,  human 
or  divine,  and  are  Uttle  superior  to  the  brutes  of  their  own  forests. 
To  them  everything  edible  is  lawful  food ;  cows,  buffiJoes,  the  camel, 

*  Poorshf  the  standard  measure  of  the  desert,  is  here  from  six  to  sev^  feet. 
or  the  average  height  of  a  man,  to  the  tip  of  his  finger,  the  hand  being  raised 
vertically  over  the  head.    It  is  derived  from  poaraek,  *  man.* 
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deer,  hog ;  nor  do  they  even  object  to  such  as  have  died  a  natural 
deatii.  Like  the  other  debased  tribes,  they  affect  to  have  Rajpoot 
blood,  and  call  themselves  Chohan  Kolf,  Rahtore  Eoli,  Purihar  Koli, 
&a,  which  only  tends  to  prove  their  illegitimate  descent  from  the 
aboriginal  EoU  stock.  Almost  all  the  cloth-weavers  throughout 
India  are  of  the  Koli  class,  though  they  endeavour  to  conceal  their 
origin  under  the  term  JhUdo,  which  ought  only  to  distinguish  the 
Mooslem  weaver.  The  Bhils  partake  of  all  the  vices  of  the  Eolis, 
and  perhaps  descend  one  step  lower  in  the  scale  of  humanity ;  for 
they  will  feed  on  vermin  of  any  kind,  foxes,  jackals,  rats,  gu^nds, 
and  snakes ;  and  although  they  make  an  exception  of  the  camel  and 
the  pea-fowl,  the  latter  being  sacred  to  '  McUa,'  the  goddess  they 
propitiate,  yet  in  moral  degradation  their  fellowship  is  complete. 
The  Kolis  and  Bhils  have  no  matrimonial  intercourse,  nor  will  they 
even  eat  with  each  other — ^such  is  caste  !  The  bow  and  arrow  form 
their  arms,  occasionally  swords,  but  rarely  the  matchlock. 

Pit%il  is  the  chief  husbandman  of  this  region,  and,  with  the 
Baniah,  the  only  respectable  class.  They  possess  flocks,  and  are  also 
cultivators,  and  are  said  to  be  almost  as  numerous  as  either  the 
Bhils  or  Kolls.  The  Pit'hil  is  reputed  synonimous  with  the  Koormi  of 
Hindust'han  and  the  Eolmbi  of  Malwa  and  the  Dekhan.  There 
are  other  tribes,  such  as  the  Rebarry,  or  rearer  of  camels,  who  will  be 
described  with  the  classes  appertaining  to  the  whole  desert. 

DMt  and  0mur80omra. — We  now  take  leave  of  Rajpootana, 
as  it  is,  for  the  desert  depending  upon  Sinde,  or  that  space 
between  the  frontier  of  Rajpootana  to  the  valley  of  the  Indus, 
on  the  west,  and  from  D&odpotra  north,  to  Buliari  on  the 
Rin.  This  space  measures  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
of  longitude,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  eighty ;  it  is  one  entire  t'hul, 
having  but  few  villages,  though  there  are  many  hamlets  of  shepherds 
sprinkled  over  it,  too  ephemeral  to  have  a  place  in  the  map.  A  few 
of  these  pooras  and  vas,  as  they  are  termed,  where  the  springs  are 
perennial,  have  a  name  assigned  to  them,  but  to  multiply  them 
would  only  mislead,  as  they  exist  no  longer  than  the  vegetation. 
The  whole  of  this  tract  may  be  characterized  as  essentially  desert, 
having  spaces  of  fifty  miles  without  a  drop  of  water,  and  without 
great  precaution,  impassable.  The  sand-hills  rise  into  little  mountains, 
and  ^e  wells  are  so  deep,  that  with  a  l&^e  kafila,  many  might  die 
before  the  thirst  of  all  could  be  slaked.  The  enumeration  of  a  few 
of  these  will  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  one  of  the  difficulties 
of  a  journey  through  Maroo ;  they  range  from  eleven  to  seventy-five 
pooTsh,  or  seventy  to  five  hundred  feet  in  depth.  One  at  Jeysing- 
d&ir,  fifty  poorsh;  Dhote-ca-bustee,  sixty;  Giraup,  sixty;  Hamfr- 
deora,  seventy;  Jinjiniallf,  seventy-five;  Chailak,  seventy-five  to 
eighty. 

In  what  vivid  colours  does  the  historian  Ferishta  describe  the 
miseries  of  the  fugitive  emperor,  Hemayoon,  and  his  faithful  foUo wei*s, 
at  one  of  these  wells !    "  The  country  through  which  they  fled  being 

36 
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''  an  entire  desert  of  sand,  the  Moguls  were  in  the  utmost  distress  for 
''  water :  some  ran  mad ;  others  fell  down  dead.  For  three  whole  days 
''  there  was  no  water ;  on  the  fourth  day  they  came  to  a  well,  which 
"  was  so  deep  that  a  drum  was  beaten,  to  give  notice  to  the  man 
"  driving  the  bullocks,  that  the  bucket  had  reached  the  top ;  but  the 
"  unhappy  followers  were  so  impatient  for  drink,  that,  so  soon  as  the 
"  first  bucket  appeared,  several  threw  themselves  upon  it,  before  it  had 
"  quite  reached  the  surface,  and  fell  in.  The  next  day,  they  arrived  at 
"  a  brook,  and  the  camels,  which  had  not  tasted  water  for  several  days, 
"  were  allowed  to  quench  their  thirst ;  but,  having  drunk  to  excess, 
"  several  of  them  died.  The  king,  after  enduring  unheard-of  miseries, 
"  at  length  reached  Omurkote  with  only  a  few  attendants.  The  Raja, 
*'  who  has  the  title  of  Sana,  took  compassion  on  his  misfortunes,  and 
"  spared  nothing  that  could  alleyiate  his  sufferings,  or  console  him  in 
«  his  distress."— Briggs'  Ferishta,  Vol  II,  p.  95. 

We  are  now  in  the  very  region  where  Hemayoon  suffered  these 
miseries,  and  in  its  chief  town,  Omurkote,  Akber,  the  greatest  monarch 
India  ever  knew,  first  saw  the  light  Let  us  throw  aside  the  veil 
which  conceals  the  history  of  the  race  of  Hemayoon's  protector,  and 
notwithstanding  he  is  now  but  nominal  sovereign  of  Omurkote,  and 
lord  of  the  vimge  of  Chore,  give  him  ''  a  local  habitation  and  a 
''  name,"  even  in  the  days  of  the  Macedonian  invader  of  India. 

DhiLt,  of  which  Omurkote  is  the  capital,  was  one  of  the  divisions 
of  Maroost'hali,  which  from  time  immemorial  was  subject  to  the 
Pramar.  Amongst  the  thirty-five  tribes  of  this  the  most  numerous 
of  the  races  caUed  Agnicdla,  were  the  Soda,  the  Omur,  and  the 
Soomura  ;*  and  the  conjunction  of  the  two  last  has  given  a  distinc- 
tive appellation  to  the  more  northern  fhul,  still  known  as  OTauraoomra, 
thougn  many  centuries  have  fled  since  they  possessed  any  power. 

Aro7*e,  of  which  we  have  already  narrated  the  discovery,  and 
which  is  laid  down  in  the  map  about  six  miles  east  of  Beluier  on 
the  Indus,  was  in  the  region  styled  Omursoomra,  which  may  once 
have  had  a  much  wider  acceptation,  when  a  dynasty  of  thuiy-sis 
princes  of  the  Soomura  tribe  ruled  all  these  countries  during  five 
hundred  year&f  On  the  extinction  of  its  power,  and  the  restoration 
of  their  ancient  rivals,  the  Sind-Summa  princes,  who  in  their  turn 
gave  way  to  the  Bhattis,  this  tract  obtained  the  epithet  of  Bhattipoh ; 
but  the  ancient  and  more  legitimate  name,  Omursoomra,  is  yet 
recognized,  and  many  hamlets  of  shepherds,  both  of  Omurs  and 
Soomuras,  ai*e  still  existing  amidst  its  sand-hills.  To  them  we  shall 
return,  after  discussing  their  elder  brethren,  the  Sodas.  We  can 
trace  the  colonization  of  the  Bhattis,  the  Ch&wuras,  and  the  Solankis, 
the  Gehlotes,  and  the  Rahtores,  throughout  all  these  countries,  both 
of  central  and  western  Bajpootana ;  and  wherever  we  go,  whatever 
new  capital  is  founded,  it  is  always  on  the  site  of  a  Pramar  establish- 

*  See  table  of  tribes^  aud  sketch  of  the  Pramaras,  VoL  I,  pp.  75,85. 
t  Ferishta,  Abulfazil. 
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ment  Pirihi  tyn  na  Prdmdr  cd,  or  '  the  world  is  the  Pramars/  I 
may  here  repeat,  is  hardly  hyperbolical  when  applied  to  the  Rajpoot 
world. 

Arore,  or  Alcnre  as  written  by  Abulfazil,  and  described  by  that 
celebrated  geographer,  Ebn-Haukal,  as  ''  rivalling  Mooltan  in  great- 
"  ness,"  was  one  of  the  '  nine  divisions  of  Maroo'  governed  by  the 
Pramar,  of  which  we  must  repeat,  one  of  the  chief  branches  was  the 
Soda  The  islandic  Bekher,  or  Mansoora  (so  named  by  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Khalif  Al-Munsoor),  a  few  miles  west  of  Arore,  is  considered 
as  the  capital  of  the  Sogdi,  when  Alexander  sailed  down  the 
Indus :  and  if  we  couple  the  similarity  of  name  to  the  well-authenti- 
eaied  fact  of  immemorial  sovereignty  over  this  region,  it  might  not 
be  drawing  too  largely  on  credtdity  to  suggest  that  the  Sogdi  and 
Soda  are  one  and  me  same.*  The  Soda  princes  were  the  pa&iarchs 
of  the  desert  when  the  Bhattis  immigrated  thither  from  the  north  : 
but  whether  they  deprived  them  of  Arore  as  well  as  Lodorva,  the 
chronicle  does  not  intimata  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the 
Omurs  and  Soomras,  instead  of  being  co-equal  or  co-eval  branches 
with  the  Soda,  may  be  merely  subdivisions  of  them. 

We  may  follow  Abulfazil  and  Ferishta  in  their  summaries  of  the 
history  of  ancient  Sinde,  and  these  races.  The  former  says  :  "  In 
ancient  times  there  lived  a  Raja,  named  Sehris,  whose  capital  was 
Alore,  and  his  dominions  extended  to  Cashmere  north,  to  MehrdiU 
(the  Indus)  west,  while  the  sea  confined  them  to  the  south.  An 
army  from  Persia  invaded  this  kingdom  ;  the  Raja  was  killed  in 
battle,  and  the  Persians,  after  plundering  everything,  returned 
home.  The  Raja  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Roysahy-f  {qu,  Rae-sa, 
or  Soda  ?)     This  dynasty  continued  until  the  Khalifat  of  Walid, 

*  To  convince  the  reader  I  do  not  build  upon  nominal  resemblance,  when 
localitieB  do  not  bear  me  out»  he  is  requested  to  call  to  mind,  that  we  have  else- 
vbeie  assigned  to  the  Yddds  of  the  Pui\j&b,  the  honour  of  furnishing  the  well- 
known  king  named  Poru^  ;  although  the  PMr,  the  usual  pronunciation  of 
Pramar,  would  afiford  a  more  ready  solution. 

t  Colonel  Briggs,  in  his  translation,  writes  it  Hully  So,  and  in  this  very  place 
remuks  on  the^^  mutilation  of  Hindu  names  by  the  early  Mahomedan  writers, 
"  which  are  frequently  not  to  be  recognized  :"  or,  we  might  have  learned  that  the 
adjunct  Sa  to  Hully  {qu,  Herf),  the  son  of  Sehris,  was  the  badge  of  his  tribe. 
Soda.  The  Roy-saliy,  or  Ra^sa  of  Abulfazil,  means  *  Prince  Sa'  or  *  Prince  of 
the  Sodas.'  Of  the  same  family  was  Dahir,  whose  capital,  in  A.H.  99,  was  (says 
Abulfazil) ''  Alore  or  Debeil,"  in  which  this  historian  makes  a  geographic^ 
niistake  :  Alore  or  Arore  being  the  capital  of  Upper  Sinde,  and  Dcbeil  (correctly 
Dcwul,  the  temple,)  or  Tatta^  the  capital  of  Lower  Sinde.  In  all  probability 
Dahir  held  both.  We  have  already  dilated,  in  the  Annals  of  M^war,  on  a 
foreign  prince  named  "  Dahir  D^patl,"  or  the  sovereign  vrince,  Dahir^  being 
iunonest  her  defenders,  on  the  first  Mooslem  invasion,  wnich  we  conjectured 
must  have  been  that  oi  Mahomed  Kasim,  after  he  had  subdued  Sinde.  Bappa, 
the  lord  of  Cheetore,  was  nephew  of  Raia  Maun  Mori,  shewing  a  double  motive 
in  the  exiled  son  of  Dahir  to  support  dneetore  against  his  own  enemy  Kasim. 
The  Moris  and  Sodas  were  alike  branches  of  the  Pramar  (see  Vol.  I,  p.  85).  It 
is  also  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to  the  remark  elsewhere  made  (p.  184)  on 
the  stir  made  by  Hejauje  of  Khorasan  (who  sent  Kasim  to  Sinde)  amongst  the 
Hindu  princes  of  Zabulisf  han  :  dislocated  facts,  all  demonstrating  one  of  great 
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when  Hejauje,  the  governor  of  Irac,  sent  Mahomed  Kasim,  A.H.  99, 
or  A.D.  717,  who  succeeded  in  the  conquest,  slaying  the  Hindu 
prince,  Dahir.  After  this,  the  country  was  governed  by  the  family 
of  Ansary  ;  next,  by  the  family  of  Soomra ;  and  then  came  the 
dynasty  of  Seemeh  (Sammah),  who  esteemed  themselves  of  the  stock 
of  Jumsheed,  and  each  took  the  name  of  Jam."* 

Ferishta  gives  a  similar  version.  ''  On  the  death  of  Mahomed 
Kasim,  a  tribe  who  trace  their  oiigin  from  the  Ansaris  established  a 
government  in  Sinde  ;  after  which  the  zemindars  (lords  of  the  soil 
or  indigenous  chie&)  usurped  the  power,  and  held  independent  rule 
over  the  kingdom  of  Sinde  for  the  space  of  five  hundred  years.  These, 
the  Soomuras,  subverted  the  country  of  another  dynasty  called 
Somuna  (the  Seemeh  of  Abulfazil),  whose  chief  assumed  the  title  of 
Jam."t 

The  difiiculty  of  establishing  the  identity  of  these  tribes  from  the 
cacography  of  both  the  Greek  and  Persian  writers,  is  well  exemplified 
in  anotner  portion  of  Ferishta,  treating  of  the  same  race,  called  by 
him  Somuna^  and  Suma  by  AbulfaziL  "  The  tribe  of  Sahna  appears 
"  to  be  of  obscure  origin,  and  originally  to  have  occupied  the  tract 
''  lying  between  Bekher  and  Tatta  in  Sinde,  and  pretend  to  trace  their 
''  origin  from  Jemshid."  We  can  pardon  his  spelling  for  his  exact 
location  of  the  tribe,  which,  whether  written  Somuna^  Sehna^  or 
Seemeh,  is  the  Summa  or  Samma  tribe  of  the  great  Yadii  race,  whose 
capital  was  Summa-ca-kote,  or  Samma-nagari,  converted  into 
Minagara,  and  its  princes  into  Sambas,  by  the  Qreeks.  Thus  the 
Sodas  appear  to  have  ruled  at  Arore  and  Bekher,  or  Upper  Sinde, 
and  the  Sammas  in  the  lower  j  when  Alexander  passed  tiirough  this 
region.  The  Jhar^jas  and  Jams  of  Noanuggur  in  Saurashtra  claim 
descent  from  the  Summas,  hence  called  elsewhere  by  Abulfazil  "  the 
'*  Sinde-Summa  dynasty  ;"  but  having  been,  from  their  amalgamation 
with  the  "  faithful,"  put  out  of  the  pale  of  Hinduism,  they  desired  to 
conceal  their  Samma- Yadii  descent,  which  they  abiyidoned  for 
J  umshid,  and  Samma  was  converted  into  Jam. 

We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  a  prince  of  the  Soda  tribe  held 

importance,  namely,  the  wide  dominion  of  the  Biypoot  race,  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  Mahomed. 

Oriental  literature  sustained  a  loss  which  can  scarcely  be  repaired,  hy  the 
destruction  of  the  valuable  MSS.  amassed  by  Colonel  Briggs,  dnring  many 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  a  general  history  of  the  early  transactions  of  the 
Mahomedans. 

*  Of  the  latter  stock  he  gives  us  a  list  of  seventeen  princes.  Qladwin's  traos- 
lation  of  Ayeen  Akberiy  Vol.  11,  p.  122. 

t  See  Briggs'  Ferishta.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  411  and  422. 

X  The  four  races  called  Agnicma  (of  which  the  Pramar  was  the  most 
numerous),  at  every  step  of  ancient  Hindu  hiBtory  are  seen  displacing  the 
dynasty  of  Yadti.  Here  the  stru^le  between  them  is  corroborated  by  the  two 
best  Mahomedan  historians,  both  borrowing  from  the  same  source,  the  more 
ancient  histories,  few  of  which  have  reached  us.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Sodas,  tne  Omurs,  the  Soomuras,  were  Framars  (vulg.  PuAr) ;  while 
the  Summas  were  Yadtis,  for  whose  origin  see  Annsds  of  Jessuhn^,  p.  IK 
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that  division  of  the  great  Pii&r  sovereignty,  of  which  Arore,  or  the 
insalar  Bekher,  was  the  capital,  when  Alexander  passed  down 
the  Indus :  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  army,  styled  Persian 
by  Abulfazil,  which  invaded  Arore,  and  slew  Raja  Sehris,  was 
&  Grsdco-Bactrian  aimy  led  by  Apollodotus,  or  Menander,  who 
traversed  this  region,  ''ruled  by  Sigertides"  (gu.  Raja  Sehris?) 
even  to  ''  the  country  of  the  2«pov,"  or  Saui^ashtra,  where, 
according  to  their  historian,  their  medals  were  existent  when 
he  wrote  in  the  second  century.*  The  histories  so  largely  quoted 
give  ns  decided  proof  that  Daliir,  and  his  son  Ra^-sa,  the  victims 
of  the  first  Islamite  invasion  led  by  Easim,  were  of  the  same 
lineage  as  Raja  Sehris ;  and  the  Bhatti  annals  prove  to  demon- 
stration, that  at  this,  the  very  period  of  their  settling  in  the 
desert,  the  Soda  tribe  was  paramount,  (see  p.  204) ;  which, 
together  with  the  strong  analogies  in  names  of  places  and  princes, 
affords  a  very  reasonable  ground  for  the  conclusion  we  have  come 
to,  that  the  Soda  tril^e  of  Pii&r  race  was  in  possession  of  Upper 
Sinde,  when  the  Macedonian  passed  down  the  stream ;  and  that, 
amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  it  has  continued  (contesting 
possession  with  its  ancient  Yadd  antagonist,  the  Samma)  to  main- 
tain some  portion  of  its  ancient  sovereignty  unto  these  days.  Of 
this  portion  we  shall  now  instruct  the  reader,  after  hazarding  a 
passiDg  remark  on  the  almost  miraculous  tenacity  which  has  pre- 
served this  race  in  its  desert  abode  during  a  period  of  at  least  two 
thousand  two  hundred  years,f  bidding  defiance  to  foreign  foes, 
whether  Greek,  Bactrian,  or  Mahomedan,  and  even  to  those  visita- 
tions of  nature,  fieonines,  pestilence,  and  earthquakes,  which  have 
periodically  swept  over  the  land,  and  at  length  rendered  it  the 
Bcene  of  desolation  it  now  presents ;  for  in  this  desert,  as  in  that  of 
E^iypt^  tradition  records  that  its  increase  has  been  and  still  is  progres- 
sive, as  well  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus  as  towards  the  Jumna. 

Omurkote. — This  stronghold  (koie)  of  the  Omurs,  until  a  very  few 
yearo  back,  was  the  capital  of  the  Soda  Raj,  which  extended,  two 

*  Of  these,  the  author  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  one  of  Menander,  and 
ikree  of  ApoUodotus,  whose  existence  had  heretofore  been  questioned  :  the  first 
of  the  latter  from  the  wreck  of  Siirapoori,  the  capital  of  the  Stiiaceni  of  Menu 
and  Arrian ;  smother  from  the  ancient  Awinti,  or  Oojein,  whose  monarch, 
aocordiug  to  Justin,  held  a  correspondence  with  Augustus  ;  and  the  third,  in 
Gomraay  wil^  a  whole  jar  of  Hindu-Scythic  and  Bactrian  medals,  at  Agra, 
which  was  dug  up  several  vears  since  in  excavating  the  site  of  the  more 
ancient  city.  This,  I  have  elsewhere  surmised,  might  nave  been  the  abode  of 
Agmmes,uil$rra-^rrei]R-en(Kzr,the  "lord  of  theci^  of  Agra."  mentioned  by  Arrian 
as  the  most  potent  monarch  in  the  north  of  India,  'i^ho,  after  the  death  of  Porua, 
was  ready  to  oppose  the  further  progress  of  Alexander.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
Pnig&b  may  yet  afford  us  another  peep  into  the  past  For  an  account  of  these 
medals,  see  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  YoL  I,  p.  313. 

+  Captain,  now  Colonel,  Pottinger,  in  his  interesting  work  on  Sinde  and 
BaloochiBtan,  in  extracting  from  the  Persian  work  "  Mujmood  WariJat,**  caUs 
the  ancient  capital  of  Sinde,  Ulaor,  and  mentions  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty 
of  **  Sahir,"  (the  Sehris  of  Abulfadl),  whose  ancestors  had  governed  Sinde 
lor  two  thousand  years. 
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centuries  ago,  into  the  valley  of  Sinde,  and  east  to  the  Looni ;  but 
the  Rahtores  of  Marwar,  and  the  &mily  at  present  ruling  Sinde, 
have  together  reduced  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sodas  to  a  very  confined 
spot,  and  thrust  out  of  Onaurkote  (the  last  of  the  nine  castles  of 
Maroo)  the  descendant  of  Sehris,  who,  from  Arore,  held  dominions 
extending  from  Cashmere  to  the  ocean.  Omurkote  has  sadly  fallen 
from  its  ancient  grandeur,  and  instead  of  the  five  thousand  houses 
it  contained  during  the  opulence  of  the  Soda  princes,  it  hardly 
reckons  two  hundred  and  filfty  houses,  or  rather  hut&  The  old  castle 
is  to  the  north-west  of  the  town.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and  the 
bastions,  said  to  be  eighteen  in  number,  are  of  stone.  It  has  an 
inner  citadel,  or  rather  a  fortified  palace.  There  is  an  old  canal  to 
the  north  of  the  fort,  in  which  water  still  lodges  part  of  the  year. 
When  Raja  Maun  had  possession  of  Omurkote,  he  founded  several 
villages  thereunto,  to  keep  up  the  communication.  The  Talpooris 
then  found  it  their  interest,  so  long  as  they  had  any  alarms  from 
their  own  lord  paramount  of  Candahar,  to  court  the  Rahtore  prince; 
but  when  civil  war  appeared  in  that  region,  as  well  as  in  Ibrwar, 
the  cessation  of  all  fears  from  the  one,  bimished  the  desire  of  paying 
court  to  the  other,  and  Omurkote  was  unhappilly  placed  between 
the  Kulloras  of  Sinde  and  the  Rahtores,  each  of  whom  looked  upon 
this  frontier  post  as  the  proper  limit  of  his  sway,  and  contended  for 
its  possession.  We  shall  therefore  give  an  account  of  a  feud  between 
these  rivals,  which  finally  sealed  the  &te  of  the  Soda  prince,  and 
which  may  contribute  something  to  the  history  of  the  ruling  family 
of  Sinde,  still  imperfectly  known. 

When  Beejy  Sing  ruled  Marwar,  Meah  Noor  Mahomed,  Kullon^ 

Sovemed  Sinde ;  but  being  expelled  by  an  army  from  Candahar,  he 
ed  to  Jessulm^r,  where  he  died.  The  eldest  son,  Untur  Khan,  and 
his  brothers,  found  refuge  with  Buhadoor  Khan  Khyrani ;  while  a 
natural  brother,  named  Oholam  Shah,  bom  of  a  common  prostitute, 
found  means  to  establish  himself  on  the  musnud  at  Hydraoad  The 
chiefs  of  D&odpotra  espoused  the  cause  of  Untur  Khan,  and  prepared 
to  expel  the  usurper.  Bahadoor  Khan,  Subzul  Khan,  Alli  Morad, 
Mohumud  Khan,  Kaim  Khan,  Alli  Khan,  chiefs  of  the  Khyrani 
tribe,  united,  and  marched  with  Untur  Khan  to  Hydrabad.  Gholam 
Shah  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  the  brothers  encountered  at 
Obd,ora  ;  but  legitimacy  failed :  the  Kliyrani  chiefs  'almost  all 
perished,  and  Untur  KLan  was  made  prisoner,  and  confined  for  life 
in  Ouja-ca-kote,  an  island  in  the  Indus,  seven  coss  south  of  Hydrabad. 
Oholam  Shah  transmitted  his  musnud  to  his  son  Serefr&z,  who, 
dying  soon  after,  was  succeeded  by  Abdul  Nubbee.  At  the  town  of 
Abh^poora,  seven  coss  east  of  Sheodadpoor  (a  town  in  Lohri  Sinde), 
resided  a  chieftain  of  the  Talpoorf  tribe,  a  branch  of  the  Baloch, 
named  Goram,  who  had  two  sons,  named  Beejur  and  Sobd^n. 
SerefrdiZ  demanded  Ooram's  daughter  to  wife ;  he  was  refused,  and 
the  whole  family  was  destroyed.  Beejur  Khan,  who  alone  escaped 
the  massacre,  raised  his  dan  to  avenge  him,  deposed  the  tyrant,  and 
placed  himself  upon  the  musnud  of  Hydrabad.     The  KoUoras 
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dispersed;  but  the  Beejur,  who  was  of  a  violent  and  imperious 
temperament,  became  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Rahtx)re3 
regiurdiDg  the  possession  of  Omurkote.  It  is  asserted  that  he  not 
only  demanded  tribute  from  Marwar,  but  a  daughter  of  the  Rahtore 
prince,  to  wife,  setting  forth  as  a  precedent  his  grandfather^  Ajit,  who 
bestowed  a  wife  on  Ferochsere.  This  insult  led  to  a  pitched  battle^ 
fought  at  Doogara,  five  coss  from  Dhumidur,  in  which  the  Baloch 
army  was  fairly  beaten  from  the  field  by  the  Rahtore  ;  but  Beejy 
Sing,  not  content  with  his  victory,  determined  to  be  rid  of  this  thorn 
in  his  sida  A  Bhatti  and  Ohondawut  ofiTered  their  services,  and 
lands  being  settled  on  their  families,  they  set  out  on  this  perilous 
enterprize  in  the  ffarb  of  ambassadors.  When  introduced  to  the 
Beejur,  he  arroganUy  demanded  if  the  Raja  had  thought  better  of 
his  demand,  when  the  Chondawut  referred  him  to  his  credentials. 
As  the  Beejur  rapidlv  ran  his  eye  over  it,  mxittering  ''  no  mention  of 
"  the  dola  (bride),"  the  dagger  of  the  Chondawut  was  buried  in  his 
heart  ''  This  for  the  dola,'  he  exclaimed ;  and  "  this  for  the  tribute,*' 
said  his  comrade,  as  he  stoick  another  blow.  The  Beejur  fell  lifeless 
on  his  cushion  of  state,  and  the  aaftasflins,  who  knew  escape  was 
hopeless,  plied  tbeir  daggers  on  all  around ;  the  Chondawut  slaying 
twenty-one*  and  the  Bhatti  five,  before  they  were  hacked  to  pieces. 
The  nephew  of  Beejur  Khan,  by  name  Futteh  Alii,  son  of  Sobd^n, 
was  chosen  bis  successor,  and  the  old  £Eunily  of  KuUora  was  dis- 
persed to  Bhooj,  and  Rajpootana,  while  its  representative  repaired 
to  Gandahar.  There  the  Shah  put  him  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  with  which  he  reconquered  Sinde,  and 
commenced  a  career  of  unexampled  cruelty.  Futteh  Alii,  who  had 
fled  to  Booj  re-assembled  his  adherents,  attacked  the  army  of  the 
Shah,  which  he  defeated  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter  beyond 
Shikarpoor,  of  which  he  took  possession,  and  returned  in  triumph  to 
Hydrabad.  The  cruel  and  now  humbled  Kullora  once  more  appeared 
before  the  Shah,  who,  exasperated  at  the  inglorious  result  of  his 
anns,  drove  him  from  his  presence ;  and  after  wandering  about,  he 
passed  from  Mooltan  to  Jessulm^r,  settling  at  length  at  Pokum, 
where  he  died.  The  Pokum  chief  made  himself  his  heir,  and  it  is 
from  the  great  wealth  (chiefly  in  jewels)  of  the  ex-prince  of  Sinde, 
that  its  chiefs  have  been  enabled  to  take  the  lead  in  Marwar.  The 
tomb  of  the  exile  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  * 

*  The  memoir  adds :  Futteh  Alii  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  present 
Gholam  Alli^  and  he  by  his  son,  Kurrum  AUi  The  general  correctness  of  this 
oatline  is  proved  by  a  very  interesting  work  (which  has  only  fallen  into  my 
hands  in  tmie  to  make  this  note),  entitled  "  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Court 
"of  Sinde,''  by  Dr.  Bums.  Beejur  Khan  was  minister  to  the  Calora  rulers  of 
Sinde,  whose  cruelties  at  length  gave  the  government  to  the  family  of  the 
minister.  As  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  R^a  Beejy  Sing  would  famish 
assassins  to  the  Calora,  who  could  nave  little  difficulty  in  finding  them  in 
Sinde,  the  insult  which  caused  the  fate  of  Beejur  may  have  proceeded  from  his 
master,  though  he  may  have  been  made  the  scape-goat.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Author  of  the  '*  Visit  to  Sinde"  did  not  accompany  the 
Ameeis  to  Sehwftn  (of  which  I  shaU  venture  an  account  obtained  nearly  twenty 
years  ago).    With  the  able  memoir  and  map  (by  his  brother,  Lieut,  Burnes)  of 
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This  episode,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  history  of  Marwar, 
or  to  Sinde,  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  influence 
of  the  latter  on  the  destinies  of  the  Soda  princes.  It  was  by  the 
Beejur,  who  fell  by  the  emissaries  of  Beejy  oing,  that  the  Soda  Raja 
was  driven  from  Omurkote,  the  possession  of  which  brought  the 
Sindies  into  immediate  collision  with  the  Bhattis  and  Rahtores.  But 
on  his  assassination  and  the  defeat  of  the  Sinde  army  on  the  Rin, 
Beejy  Sing  re-inducted  the  Soda  prince  to  his  gadi  of  Omurkote ; 
not,  however,  long  to  retain  it,  for  on  the  invasion  from  Candahar, 
this  poor  country  underwent  a  general  massacre  and  pillage  by  the 
Afghans,  and  Omurkote  was  assaulted  and  taken.  When  Futteh  AUi 
made  h^  against  the  army  of  Candahar,  which  he  was  enabled  to 
defeat,  partly  by  the  aid  of  the  Rahtores,  he  relinquished,  as  the 
price  of  this  aid,  the  claims  of  Sinde  upon  Omurkote,  of  which 
Beejy  Sing  took  possession,  and  on  whose  battlements  the  flag  of 
the  Rahtores  waved  until  the  last  civil  war,  when  the  Sindies  ex- 
pelled them.  Had  Raja  Maun  known  how  to  profit  by  the  general 
desire  of  his  chiefs  to  redeem  this  distant  possession,  he  might  have 
got  rid  of  some  of  the  unquiet  spirits  by  other  means  tlum  those 
which  have  brought  infamy  on  his  name. 

Ckore. — Since  Omurkote  has  been  wrested  from  the  Sodas,  the 
expelled  prince,  who  still  preserves  his  title  of  Rana,  resides  at  tlie 
town  of  Chore,  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  his  former  capital.  The 
descendant  of  the  princes  who  probably  opposed  Alexander,  Menan- 
der,  and  Easim,  the  lieutenant  of  WaUd,  and  who  sheltered  Hema- 
yoon  when  driven  from  the  throne  of  India^  now  subsists  on  the 
eleemosynary  gifts  of  those  with  whom  he  is  connected  by  marriage, 
or  the  few  patches  of  land  of  his  own  desert  domain  left  him  by  uie 
rulers  of  Sinde.  He  has  eight  brothers,  who  are  hardly  pushed  for 
a  subsistence,  and  can  only  obtain  it  by  the  supplement  to  all  the 
finances  of  these  states,  plunder. 

The  Soda,  and  the  Jbar^ja,  are  the  connecting  links  between  the 
Hindu  and  the  Mooslem ;  for  although  the  fui*ther*west  we  go,  the 
greater  is  the  laxity  of  Rajpoot  prejudice,  yet  to  something  more 
than  mere  locality  must  be  attributed  the  denationalized  sentiment, 
which  allows  the  Soda  to  intermarry  with  a  Sindie:  this  cause 
is  hunger;  and  there  are  few  zealots  who  will  deny  that  its 
influence  is  more  potent  than  the  laws  of  Menu.    Every  third  year 

the  Rin,  a  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  history  and  geography  of  this 
most  interesting  and  important  portion  of  India.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  to  a 
gentleman  so  well  prepared  may  be  entrusted  the  examination  of  this  stUl 
utUe-known  region.  I  had  long  entertained  the  hope  of  passing  throuf^  the 
desert,  by  Jessulm^r  to  Ootck  and  thence,  sailing  down  to  Mansoon,  visitiDg 
Arore^  Sehw&n,  Samma-nagarl,  and  Bamunwasso.  The  rupture  with  Sinde  in 
1820  gave  me  great  expectations  of  accomplislung  this  object^  and  I  drew  up 
and  transmitted  to  Lord  Hastings  a  plan  of  marching  a  force  through  the 
desert,  and  planting  the  cross  on  the  insular  capital  of  the  Sogdi ;  but  neace 
was  tiie  order  of  the  day.  I  was  then  in  communication  with  Meer  SofaraK 
governor  of  Upper  Sinde,  who,  I  have  little  doubt,  would  have  come  over  to 
our  views. 
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brings  famine,  and  those  who  have  not  stored  up  against  it,  fly  to 
dieir  neighbours,  and  diiefly  to  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  The  con- 
nexions they  then  form  often  end  in  the  union  of  their  daughters 
with  their  protectors  ;  but  they  still  so  far  adhere  to  ancient  usage, 
as  never  to  receive  back  into  the  family  caste  a  female  so  allied.  The 
present  Rana  of  the  Sodas  has  set  the  example,  by  giving  daughtei^ 
to  Meer  Gholam  AUi  and  Meer  Sohr&b,  and  even  to  the  Khossa  chief 
of  Dadir  ;  and  in  consequence,  his  brother  princes  of  Jessulm^r,  JBah 
and  Parkur,  though  they  will  accept  a  Soda  princess  to  wife  (because 
they  can  depend  on  the  purity  of  Ker  blood),  yet  will  not  bestow  a 
daughter  on  the  Bana,  whose  ofispring  might  perhaps  grace  the 
har^  of  a  Baloch.  But  the  Rahtores  of  M£j:war  will  neither  give 
to,  nor  receive  daughters  of  Dhllt.  The  females  of  this  desert  region, 
being  reputed  very  handsome,  have  become  almost  an  article  of 
matrimonial  traffic  ;  and  it  is  asserted,  that  if  a  Sindie  hears  of  the 
beauty  of  a  Dhdttidni,  he  sends  to  her  father  as  much  grain  as  he 
deems  an  equivalent,  and  is  seldom  refused  her  hand.  We  shall  not 
liere  further  touch  on  the  manners  or  other  peculiarities  of  the  Soda 
tribe,  though  we  may  revert  to  them  in  the  general  outline  of  the 
tribes,  with  which  we  shall  conclude  the  sketch  of  the  Indian 
desert 

Tribes. — The  various  tribes  inhabiting  the  desert  and  valley  of 
the  Indus  would  alone  form  an  ample  subject  of  investigation,  which 
would,  in  all  probability,  elicit  some  important  trutha  Amongst  the 
converts  to  Islam,  the  inquirer  into  the  pedigree  of  nations  would 
discover  names,  once  illustrious,  but  which,  now  hidden  under  the 
mantle  of  a  new  faith,  might  little  aid  his  researches  into  the  history 
of  their  origin.  He  would  find  the  Soda,  the  Catti,  the  MaUa/ni, 
affording  in  history,  position,  and  nominal  resemblance,  grounds  for 
inferring  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  Sogdi,  Cat'hi,  and 
Malli,  who  opposed  the  Macedonian  in  his  passage  down  the  Indus  ; 
besides  swarms  of  Qetes  or  Yuti,  many  of  whom  have  assumed  the 
general  title  of  Baloch,  or  retain  the  ancient  specific  name  of  Noo7n/ri ; 
while  others,  in  that  of  zfhv^,  preserve  almost  the  primitive  appella- 
tion. We  have  also  the  remains  of  those  interesting  races  the  Jokyas 
and  Ddkyas,  of  which  much  has  been  said  in  the  Annals  of  Jessulmer, 
and  elsewhere  ;  who,  as  well  as  the  Oetes  or  Jits,  and  Huns,  hold 
places  amongst  the  "  thirty-six  royal  races"  of  ancient  India.* 
These,  with  the  Barahas  and  the  Lohanas,  tribes  who  swarmed  a  few 
centuries  ago  in  the  Punjab,  will  now  only  be  discerned  in  small 
numbers  in  ''  the  region  of  death,"  which  has  even  preserved  the 
illustrious  name  of  Kdorwa,  Crishna's  foe  in  the  Bharat.  The 
Sehrd^,  or  great  robber  of  our  western  desert,  would  alone  afford  a 
text  for  discussion  on  his  habits  and  his  raids,  as  the  enemy  of  all 
society.  But  we  shall  begin  with  those  who  yet  retain  any  preten- 
sions to  the  name  of  Hindu  (distinguishing  them  from  the  proselytes 
to  Islam),  and  afterwards  descant  upon  their  peculiarities.    Bhatti, 

*  See  sketch  of  the  tribes,  VoL  I,  p.  75. 
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Bahtore,  Joda,  Chohan,  Mallani,  K&orwa,  Johya,  Sooltano,  Lobana, 
Arorah,  Khoomra,  Sindil,  Maisuri,  Yiahndvi,  Jakhur^  Shiagli  or 
Ashfag,  Pooniab. 

Of  tbe  Mahomedan  tbere  are  but  two,  Eullora  and  Sehrfte, 
conceming  whose  origin  any  doubt  exists,  and  all  those  we  are  about 
to  spiecify  are  Nydds*  or  proselytes  chiefly  from  Rajpoot  or  other 
Hindu  tribes : 

Zj'hut ;  Rajur ;  Oomra  ;  Soomra  ;  Mair,  or  M&  ;  M6r,  or  Mohor ; 
Baloch ;  Loomrea,  or  Looka ;  Sumaicha  ;  Mangulia  ;  Baggr^ ; 
Dahya  ;  Johya  ;  Eairooe  ;  Jangurea ;  Oondur  ;  Berowee  ;  Bawuri ; 
Tawuri ;  Chrendea ;  Khossa ;  Sudani  ;  Lohanas. 

Before  we  remark  upon  the  habits  of  these  tribes,  we  may  state 
one  prominent  trait  which  characterises  the  Ifydd,  or  convert  to 
Islam,  who,  on  parting  with  his  original  faith,  divested  himself  of  its 
chief  moral  attribute,  toleration,  and  imbibed  a  double  portion  of  the 
bigotry  of  the  creed  he  adopted.  Whether  it  is  to  the  intrinsic 
quality  of  the  Mahomedan  faith  that  we  are  to  trace  this  moral 
metamorphosis,  or  to  a  sense  of  degradation  (which  we  can  hardly 
suppose)  consequent  on  his  apostacy,  there  is  not  a  more  ferocious, 
or  intolerant  being  on  the  earth  than  the  Rajpoot  convert  to  Islamism. 
In  Sinde,  and  the  desert,  we  find  the  same  tribes,  bearing  the  same 
name,  one  still  Hindu,  the  other  Mahomedan  ;  the  first  retaining  his 
primitive  manners,  while  the  convert  is  cruel,  intolerant,  cowajrdly, 
and  inhospitable.  Escape,  with  life  at  least,  perhaps  a  portion  of 
property,  is  possible  from  the  hands  of  the  Maldote,  the  l4U'khaDi, 
the  Bhutti,  or  even  the  Tawuries,  distinctively  called  ^*  the  sons  of 
"  tiie  devil ;"  but  f5pom  the  Khossas,  the  SebiA^,  or  Bhuttis,  there 
would  be  no  hope  of  salvation.  Such  are  their  ignorance  and  brutality ^ 
that  should  a  stranger  make  use  of  the  woras  russah,  or  rustah 
(rope,  and  road),  he  will  be  fortunate  if  he  escape  with  bastinado 
from  these  beings,  who  discover  therein  an  analogy  to  rtiaool,  or 
*  the  prophet :'  he  must  for  the  former  usethe  wordsHJ&ur,  rwndori, 
and  for  the  latter,  duggra,  or  dugg,\  It  will  not  fail  to  strike  those 
who  have  perused  the  heart-thrUling  adventures  of  Park,  Denham, 
and  Clapperton — ^names  which  will  live  for  ever  in  the  annals  of 
discovery — how  completely  the  inoffensive,  kind,  and  hospitable 
negro,  resembles  in  these  qualities  the  Rajpoot,  who  is  transformed 
into  a  wild-beast  the  moment  he  can  repeat  "  La-^Ulah,  il-411ah, 
**  Mahomed  Rusool  &lla,"  '  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomed  is  the 
prophet  of  Gk>d :'  while  a  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  amongst 
the  Tatar  tribes,  since  the  anti-destructive  doctrines  of  Bftdha  (or 
Hinduism  purified  of  polytheism)  have  been  introduced  into  the 
regions  of  Central  Asia 

On  the  Bhattis,  the  Rahtores^  the  Chohans,  and  their  offiet  the 

*  Nydi  is  the  noviciate,  literally  the  first  (d(Q  new  (fuHt),  or  origiiuJ 
converts,  I  sappose. 

t  Duggra  is  very  common  in  R^jpootana  for  a^path-way  ;'lmtthe  sobstitiite 
here  us^  for  russahy  a  rope,  I  am  not  acquainted  with. 
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Mallani,  we  have  sufficieiitly  expatiated,  and  likewise  on  the  Soda ; 
bat  a  few  peculiarities  of  this  latter  tribe  remain  to  be  noticed. 

Soda. — ^The  Soda,  who  has  retained  the  name  of  Hindu,  has  yet 
so  far  discarded  ancient  prejudice,  that  he  will  drink  from  the  same 
vessel  and  smoke  out  of  the  same  hooka  with  a  Mussulman,  laying 
aside  only  the  tube  that  touches  the  mouth.  With  his  poverty,  the 
Soda  has  lost  his  reputation  for  courage,  retaining  only  the  merit  of 
being  a  dexterous  thief,  and  joining  the  hordes  of  Sehr&es  and 
Kossas  who  prowl  from  Dftodpotra  to  Guzzerai  The  arms  of  the 
Sodas  are  chiefly  the  sword  and  shield,  with  a  long  knife  in  the 

g'rdle,  which  serves  either  as  a  stiletto  or  a  carver  for  his  meat : 
w  have  matchlocks,  but  the  primitive  sling  is  a  general  weapon  of 
offence,  and  they  are  very  expert  in  its  use.  Their  dress  partakes 
of  the  Bhatti  and  Mahomedan  costume,  but  the  turban  is  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  by  it  a  Soda  may  always  be  recognized.  The 
Soda  is  to  be  found  scattered  over  the  desert,  but  there  are  offiets  of 
his  tribe,  now  more  numerous  than  the  parent  stock,  of  which 
the  Sumaicha  is  the  most  conspicuous,  whether  of  those  who  are  still 
Hmdu,  or  who  have  become  converts  to  Islam. 

Kdorrva. — ^This  singular  tribe  of  Rajpoots,  whose  habits,  even  in 
the  midst  of  pillage  are  entirely  nomadic,  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
the  fhul  of  Dn&t,  though  in  no  great  numbers.  They  have  no  fixed 
habitations,  but  move  about  with  their  flocks,  and  encamp  wherever 
they  find  a  spring  or  pasture  for  their  cattle ;  and  there  construct 
temporary  huts  of  the  wide-spreading  pedoo,  by  interlacing  its  living 
branches,  covering  the  top  with  leaves,  and  coating  the  inside  with 
day :  in  so  skilful  a  maimer  do  they  thus  shelter  themselves,  that 
DO  sign  of  human  habitation  is  observable  from  without.  Still  the 
roaming  Sehr&^  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  these  sylvan  retreats, 
in  which  the  shepherds  deposit  their  little  hoards  of  grain,  raised 
&om  the  scanty  patches  around  them.  The  restless  disposition  of 
the  E&orwas,  who  even  among  their  ever-roaming  brethren  enjoy  a 
species  of  fame  in  this  respect,  is  attributed  (said  my  Dhatti)  to  a 
carse  entailed  upon  them  from  remote  ages.  They  rear  camels,  cows, 
bn&loes,  and  goats,  which  they  sell  to  the  Qiaruns  and  other 
merchant&  They  are  altogether  a  singularly  peaceable  race ;  and 
like  all  their  Rajpoot  brethren,  can  at  will  people  the  desert  with 
paUces  of  their  own  creation,  by  the  delightful  v/nd-pdnf,  the 
universal  panacea  for  ills  both  moral  and  physical. 

Dhote^  or  DhaMi,  is  another  Rajpoot,  inhabiting  Dh&t,  and  in  no 
greater  numbers  than  the  E&orwas,  whom  they  resemble  in  their 
habits,  being  entirely  pastoral,  cultivating  a  few  patches  of  land,  and 
trosting  to  Uie  heavens  alone  to  bring  it  forward.  They  barter  the 
gkee  or  clarified  butter,  made  from  tne  produce  of  their  flocks,  for 
grain  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  Babri  and  cha/uch,  or  '  porridge 
and  buttermilk,'  form  the  grand  £Eu*e  of  the  desert.  A  couple  of 
seers  of  flour  of  bajra,  joo&r,  and  kaijrf,  is  mixed  with  some  seers  of 
chavxsh,  and  exposed  to  the  fire^  but  not  boiled,  and  this  mess  will 
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8ui&ce  for  a  lai^e  &mily.  The  cows  of  ihe  desert  are  much  kiger 
than  those  of  the  plains  of  India^  and  give  from  eight  to  ten  seers 
(eight  or  ten  quarts)  of  milk  daily.  The  produce  of  four  cows  will 
amply  subsist  a  fiajnily  of  ten  persons  from  the  sale  of  ghee;  mi 
their  prices  vary  with  their  productive  powers,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
rupees  each.  Iliis  rabri,  so  analogous  to  the  kouakoua  of  the  African 
desert,  is  often  made  with  camel's  milk,  from  which  ghee  cannot  be 
extracted,  and  which  soon  becomes  a  living  mass  when  put  aside. 
Dried  fish,  from  the  valley  of  Sinde,  is  conveyed  into  the  desert  on 
horses  or  camels,  and  finds  a  ready  sale  amongst  all  classes,  even  as 
far  east  as  Barmair.  It  is  sold  at  two  dokras  (coppers)  a  seer.  The 
pooras,  or  temporary  hamlets  of  the  Dhattis,  consisting  at  most  of 
ten  huts  in  each,  resemble  those  of  the  K&orwas. 

Lohana, — ^This  tribe  is  numerous  both  in  Dh&t  and  Talpoora: 
formerly  they  were  Rajpoots,  but  betaking  themselves  to  commerce, 
have  fallen  into  the  third  class.  They  are  scribes  and  shopkeepers, 
and  object  to  no  occupation  that  will  bring  a  subsistence ;  and  as  to 
food,  to  use  the  expressive  idiom  of  this  region,  where  hunger  spunis 
at  law, "  excepting  their  cats  and  their  cows,  they  will  eat  any- 
**  thing." 

Arorah, — This  class,  like  the  former,  apply  themselves  to  every 
pursuit,  trade,  and  agriculture,  and  fiU  many  of  the  inferior  offices  of 
government  in  Sinde,  being  shrewd,  industrious,  and  intelligent. 
With  the  thrifty  Arorah  and  many  other  classes,  flour  steeped  in 
cold  water  suffices  to  appease  hunger.  Whether  this  class  has  its 
name  from  being  an  inhEibitant  of  Arore,  we  know  not. 

Bhattiah  is  also  one  of  the  equestrian  order  converted  into  the 
commercial,  and  the  exchange  has  been  to  his  advantage.  TTiw  habits 
are  like  those  of  the  Ai*orah,  next  to  whom  he  ranks  as  to  activity 
and  wealth.  The  Arorahs  and  Bhattiahs  have  commercial  houses  at 
Shikarpoor,  Hydrabad,  and  even  at  Surat  and  Jeipoor. 

Brahmins. — Biehniiv^  is  the  most  common  sect  of  Brahmins  in 
the  desert  and  Sinde.  The  doctrines  of  Menu  with  them  go  for  as 
much  as  they  are  worth  in  the  desert,  where  "  they  ai*e  a  law  unto 
"  themselves."  They  wear  the  junnoo,  or  badge  of  their  tribe,  but 
it  here  ceases  to  be  a  mark  of  clerical  distinction,  as  no  drones  are 
respected ;  they  cultivate,  tend  cattle,  and  barter  their  superfluous 
ghee  for  other  necessaries.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Dh&t,  having 
one  hundred  of  their  order  in  Chore,  the  residence  of  the  Soda  Rana, 
and  several  houses  in  Omurkote,  Dhamas,  and  Mittie.  They  do 
not  touch  fish  or  smoke  tobacco,  but  will  eat  food  dressed  by  the 
hands  of  a  Tnalli  (gardener),  or  even  a  nM  (barber  caste) ;  nor  do 
they  use  the  chowka,  or  fireplace,  reckoned  indispensable  in  more 
civilized  regions.  Indeed,  all  classes  of  Hindus  throughout  Sinde 
will  partake  of  food  dressed  in  the  eerai,  or  inn,  bv  thehands  of  the 
Bviearin.  They  use  indiscriminately  each  others  vessels,  without 
any  process  of  purification  but  a  litUe  sand  and  water.  They  do 
not  even  bum  their  dead,  but  bury  them  near  the  threshold ;  and 
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those  who  can  afford  ik,  raise  small  chabootms,  or  altars,  on  which 
they  place  an  image  of  Siva,  and  a  gurray  or  jar  of  water.  The 
juwnoo,  or  thread  which  marks  the  sacerdotal  character  in  Hindu- 
stlian,  is  common  in  these  regions  to  all  classes,  with  the  exception 
of  EoUs  and  Lohanas.  This  practice  originated  with  their  governors, 
in  order  to  discriminate  them  from  those  who  have  to  perform  the 
most  servile  duties. 

Rebarria. — ^This  term  is  known  throughout  Hindust'han  only  as 
denoting  persons  employed  in  rearing  and  tending  camels,  who  are 
there  always  Mooslems.  Here  they  are  a  distinct  tribe,  and  Hindus, 
employed  entirely  in  rearing  camels,  or  in  stealing  them,  in  which 
they  evince  a  peculiar  dexterity,  uniting  with  the  Bhattis  in  the 
piactice  as  far  as  D&odpotra.  When  they  come  upon  a  herd  grazing, 
the  boldest  and  most  experienced  strikes  his  lance  into  the  first  he 
reaches,  then  dips  a  cloth  in  the  blood,  which  at  the  end  of  his  lance 
he  thrusts  close  to  the  nose  of  the  next,  and  wheeling  about^  sets  off 
at  speed,  followed  by  the  whole  herd,  lured  by  the  scent  of  blood 
and  the  example  of  their  leader. 

Jdkhwr,  Sh{ag%  Pooniah,  are  all  denominations  of  the  Jit  race,  a 
few  of  whom  preserve  under  these  ancient  subdivisions  their  old 
customs  and  religien ;  but  the  greater  part  are  among  the  converts 
to  Islam,  and  retain  the  generic  name,  pronounced  2J*hut  Those 
enumerated  are  harmless  and  industrious,  and  are  found  both  in  the 
desert  and  valley.  There  are  besides  these  a  few  scattered  families 
of  ancient  tribes,  as  the  Sooltano*  and  Khoomra,  of  whose  history 
we  are  ignorant,  Johyas,  Sindils  and  others,  whose  origin  has  already 
been  noticed  in  the  annals  of  Maroost'hali. 

We  shall  now  leave  this  general  account  of  the  Hindu  tribes,  who 
throughout  Sinde  are  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  Mahomedan, 
who  is  remarkable,  as  before  observed,  for  intolerance.  The  Hindu 
is  always  second :  at  the  well,  he  must  wait  patiently  until  his 
tyrant  has  filled  his  vessel ;  or  if,  in  cooking  his  dinner,  a  Mooslem 
diould  require  fire,  it  must  be  given  forthwiui,  or  the  shoe  would  be 
applied  to  the  Hindu's  head. 

SArdS,  Koasah,  Chandea,  Sudani. — The  Sehrft6  is  the  most 
numerous  of  the  Mahomedan  tribes  of  the  desert,  said  to  be  Hindu 
in  origin,  and  descendants  of  the  ancient  dynasty  of  Arore ;  but 
whether  his  descent  is  derived  from  the  dynasty  of  Sehris  (written 
Sahir  by  Pottinger),  or  from  the  Arabic  word  sehrd,  *  a  desei-t,*  of 
which  he  is  the  terror,  is  of  very  little  moment.  The  Kossas  or 
Khoesas,  &c.,  are  branches  of  the  Sehr&^,  and  their  habits  are  the 
same.  They  have  reduced  their  mode  of  rapine  to  a  system,  and 
established  Koorie,  or  black-mail,  consisting  of  one  rupee  and  five 

*  AbnlfaziL  in  describing  the  province  of  B\jore,  inhabited  by  the  Eusofzyes, 
says  that  a  trioe  called  *'  Sultana,  who  affirmed  themselves  to  be  the  descendants 
"  of  the  daughter  of  Sultan  Secunder  Zulkemain,  came  from  Cabul  in  the  time 
*"  of  Miiza  Ulnf^h  Beg,  and  poesessed  themselves  of  this  countiy."  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  enquired  m  vain  for  tnis  offspring  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
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dwrriA  of  grain  for  every  plough,  exacted  even  from  the  hamlets  of  the 
^epherds  throughout  the  zmJL,  Their  bands  are  chiefly  mounted 
on  camels,  though  some  are  on  horseback;  their  arms  are  the  ahail 
or  m,ng  (lances  of  bamboo  or  iron),  the  sword  and  shield,  and  bat 
few  fire-arms.  Their  depredations  used  to  be  extended  a  hundred 
coss  around,  even  into  Jodpoor  and  Daodpotra,  but  they  esdiew 
coming  in  contact  with  the  Rajpoot,  who  says  of  a  Sehr&^,  "he is 
"  sure  to  be  asleep  when  the  battle  wikarra  beats/'  Their  chief 
abode  is  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  desert ;  and  about  Noakote, 
Mittie,  as  far  as  Buliarie.  Many  of  them  used  to  find  service  at 
Oodipoor,  Jodpoor,  and  Sooe-£ah,  but  they  are  cowardly  and 
&ithles8. 

Sv/maicha  is  one  of  the  nydd,  or  proselytes  to  Islam  from  the 
Soda  race,  and  numerous  both  in  the  fhvi  and  the  valley,  where 
they  have  many  pooras  or  hamlets.  They  resemble  the  Bhotes  in 
their  habits,  but  many  of  them  associate  with  the  Sehrft^  and 

Elunder  their  brethren.  They  never  shave  or  touch  the  hair  of  their 
eads,  and  consequently  look  more  like  brutes  than  human  beings. 
They  allow  no  anim^  to  die  of  disease,  but  kill  it  when  they 
think  there  are  no  hopes  of  recovery.  The  Sumaicha  women 
have  the  reputation  of  being  great  scolds,  and  never  veil  their  fiicea 

RoQurs, — They  are  said  to  be  of  Bhatti  descent,  and  confine  their 
haunts  to  the  desert,  or  the  borders  of  Jessulmer,  as  at  Ramgarh, 
Ee&llah,  Jaraillah,  &c. ;  and  the  thuZ  between  Jessulm^'  and  Upper 
Sinde  : — ^they  are  cultivators,  shepherds,  and  thieves,  and  are 
esteemed  amongst  the  very  worst  of  the  converts  to  Mahomedanism. 

Omurs  and  Soomras  are. from  the  Pramar  or  Fii&r  race,  and  are 
now  chiefly  in  the  ranks  of  the  faithful,  though  a  few  are  to  he 
found  in  Jessulmer  and  in  the  t%ul  called  after  them  ;  of  whom  we 
have  already  said  enough. 

KuUordk  and  TcUpooH  are  tribes  of  celebrity  in  Sinde,  the  fini 
having  furnished  the  late,  and  the  other  its  present,  dynasty  of 
rulers ;  and  though  the  one  has  dared  to  deduce  its  origin  from  the 
Abbasides  of  Persia,  and  the  other  has  even  advanced  pretensions  to 
descent  from  the  prophet,  it  is  asserted  that  both  are  alike  Baloches, 
who  are  said  to  be  essentially  Jit  or  Qete  in  origin.  The  Talpooris, 
who  have  their  name  from  the  town  (poora)  of  ^ms  (tdl  or  tdr\  are 
said  to  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  Lohri  or  lAttU 
Sinde,  which  misnomer  they  affix  to  the  dominion  of  Hydrabad 
There  are  none  in  the  fhvl. 

Noomrie,  Loomrie,  or  Lodka. — ^This  is  also  a  grand  subdivision  of 
the  Baloch  race,  and  is  mentioned  by  Abulfazil  as  ranking  next  to 
the  Eulmani,  and  being  able  to  bring  into  the  field  three  hundred 
cavalry  and  seven  thousand  infantry.  Gladwin  has  rendered  the 
name  Nomurdy,  and  is  followed  by  BenneL  The  Noomries,  or 
Loomries,  also  styled  Looka,  a  stiU  more  £Euniliar  term  for  fox,  are 
likewise  affirmed  to  be  Jit  in  origin.    What  is  the  etymology  of  the 
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generic  tenn  Balooch,  which  they  have  assumed,  or  whether  they 
took  it  from,  or  gave  it  to,  JBaloodustan,  some  future  enquirer  into 
these  subjects  may  discover. 

Z)*hiLt,  Jut,  or  JU. — ^This  very  original  race,  far  more  numerous 
than  perhaps  all  the  Rajpoot  tribes  put  together,  still  retains  its 
ancient  appellation  throughout  the  whole  of  Sinde,  from  the  sea  to 
Dftodpotra,  but  there  are  few  or  none  in  the  t'hul  Their  habits 
differ  little  from  those  who  surround  them.  They  are  amongst  the 
oldest  converts  to  Islam. 

Hair,  or  MA*. — ^We  should  scarcely  have  expected  to  find  a 
moontameer  (Tn&ra)  in  the  valley  of  Sinde,  but  their  Bhatti  origin 
sufficiently  accotmts  for  the  term,  as  Jessidm^r  is  termed  Mdr. 

Mohor,  or  M&r. — Said  to  be  also  Bhatti  in  origin. 

TawurC,  Thori,  or  Tori. — These  engross  the  distinctive  epithet  of 
hkoGt,  or '  evil  spirits/  and  the  yet  more  emphatic  title  of,  '  sons  of 
the  devil'  Their  oi-igin  is  doubtful,  but  they  rank  with  the 
Bawurfs,  Kheng&rs,  and  other  professional  thieves  scattered  over 
Bajpootana,  who  will  bring  you  either  your  enemy's  head  or  the 
torban  from  it.  They  are  fotind  in  the  t'huls  of  D&odpotra,  Beejnote, 
Noke,  Noakote,  and  Oodur.  They  are  proprietors  of  camels,  which 
they  hire  out,  and  also  find  employment  as  convoys  to  caravans. 

Jchyas,  Dahyas,  Mangulias,  once  found  amongst  the  Rajpoot 
tribes,  now  proselytes  to  Islam,  but  few  in  number  either  in  the 
valley  or  the  desert  There  are  also  Bavrowia,  a  class  of  Baloch, 
KhavrowiSy  Jangreaa,  Oondura,  Baggreahs,  descended  fix>m  tiie 
Pramar  and  Sankla  Rajpoots,  but  not  possessing,  either  in  respect  to 
numbers  or  other  distinctive  marks,  any  claims  on  our  attention. 

DdodpotrcL — This  petty  state,  though  bevond  the  pale  of  Hinduism, 
yet  beii^  but  a  recent  formation  out  of  the  Bhatti  state  of  Jessul- 
mer,  is  strictly  within  the  Umits  of  Maroost'halL  Little  is  known 
regarding  the  family  who  founded  it,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine 
oiuselves  to  this  point,  which  is  not  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
who  may  be  consulted  for  the  interesting  description  of  its  prince, 
and  his  capital,  Bhawulpoor,  during  the  hiut  of  the  embassy  to  CabuL 

Dftod  Khan,  the  founder  of  Dftodpotra,  was  a  native  of  Shikarpoor, 
west  of  the  Indus,  where  he  acquired  too  much  power  for  a  subject, 
find  consequently  drew  upon  himself  the  arms  of  his  sovereign  of 
Candahar.  Unable  to  cope  with  them,  he  abandoned  his  native  place, 
passed  his  fiuniiy  and  effects  across  the  Indus,  and  followed  them 
into  the  desert  The  royal  forces  pursued,  and  coming  up  with  him 
at  Sootialloh,  D&od  had  no  alternative  but  to  surrencbr,  or  destroy 
the  frmilies  who  impeded  his  flight  or  defence.  He  acted  the  Rajpoot, 
and  fiioed  his  foes  ;  who,  appall^  at  this  desperate  act,  deemed  it 
unwise  to  attack  him,  and  retreated.  Dftod  Khan,  with  his  adherents, 
then  settled  in  the  kutchee,  or  flats  of  Sinde,  and  gradually  extended 
his  authority  into  the  t'hul.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mobaiick  Khan ; 
be,  by  his  nephew  Bhawul  Khan,  whose  son  is  Sadik  Mahomed 
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Khan,  the  present  lord  of  Bhawulpoor,  or  DAodpotra,  a  name 
applied  both  to  the  country  and  to  its  possessors,  **  the  childreD 
''  of  David.^  It  was  Mobarick  who  deprived  the  Bhattis  of  the 
district  called  Eh&dal,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  annals  of 
Jessulmdr,  and  whose  chief  town  is  Derrawul,  founded  by  Bawnl 
Deoraj  in  the  eighth  century ;  and  where  the  successor  of  D&od 
established  his  abode.  Derrawul  was  at  that  time  inhabited 
by  a  branch  of  the  Bhattis,  broken  off  at  a  very  early  period, 
its  chief  holding  the  title  of  Rawul,  and  whose  family  since 
their  expidsion  nave  resided  at  Gurialah,  belonging  to  Bflom^,  on 
an  allowance  of  five  rupees  a  day,  granted  by  the  conqueror.  The 
capital  of  the  "  sons  of  David"  was  removed  to  the  south  bank  of  the 
Gai*ah  by  Bhawul  Khan  (who  gave  it  his  name),  to  the  site  of  an 
old  Bhatti  city,  whose  name  I  could  not  learn.  About  thirty  years 
ago*  an  army  from  CSandahar  invaded  D&odpotra,  invested  and  took 
Derrawul,  and  compelled  Bhawul  Kban  to  seek  protection  with  the 
Bhattis  at  Beekumpoor.  A  negociation  for  its  reetoration  took 
place,  and  he  once  more  pledged  his  submission  to  the  Abdalli  king, 
and  having  sent  his  son  Mobaiick  Khan  as  a  hostage  and  ffuarantee 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  imposition,  the  army  withdrew,  mobarick 
continued  three  years  at  Cabul,  and  was  at  length  restored  to  liberty 
and  made  Khao  of  Bhawulpoor,  on  attempting  which  he  was  impri- 
soned by  his  father,  and  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Kinjer,  where  he 
remained  nearly  until  Bhawul  Khan's  death.  A  short  time  previous 
to  this,  the  principal  chiefs  of  D&odpotra,  viz.^  Buddaira  Khyrani, 
chief  of  Mozgurh,  Khodabuksh  of  Teraroh,  Ikhtiar  Khan  of  Ourhie, 
and  Hadji  Khan  of  Ootch,  released  Mobarick  Khan  from  Kinjer, 
and  they  had  reached  Morarrah,  when  tidings  arrived  of  the  death 
of  Bhawul  Khan.  He  continued  his  route  to  the  capital;  but 
Nuseer  Khan,  son  of  Allum  Khan»  Ooorgech&  (Baloch),  having 
formerly  injured  him  and  dreading  punishment,  had  him  assassin- 
ated, and  placed  his  brother,  the  present  chief,  Sadik  Mahomed, 
on  the  musnud:  who  immediately  shut  up  his  nephews,  the 
sons  of  Mobaiick,  together  with  his  younger  brothers,  in  the 
fortress  of  DerrawuL  They  escaped,  raised  a  force  of  Bajpoois 
and  Foorbias,  and  seized  upon  Derrawul ;  but  Sadik  escalaaed  it, 
the  Foorbias  made  no  defence,  and  botli  his  brothers  and  one 
nephew  were  slain.  The  other  nephew  got  over  the  wall,  but 
was  seized  by  a  neighbouring  chie^  surrendered,  and  slain;  and 
it  is  conjectured  the  whole  was  a  plot  of  Sadik  Khan  to  afford  s 
pretext  for  their  .death.  Nuseer  Khan,  by  whose  instigation  he 
obtained  the  musnud,  was  also  put  to  death,  being  too  powerful  for 
a  subject.  But  the  Khyrani  lords  have  always  been  plotting  against 
their  liege ;  an  instance  of  which  has  been  given  in  the  annals  of 
Bikan^r,  when  Teraroh  and  Mozgurh  were  confiscated^andtheehi^ 
sent  to  the  castle  of  Kinjer,  the  state  prison  of  D&odpotr&  Guihie 
still  belongs'  to  Abdalla,  son  of  Hadji  Khan,  but  no  tenitoiy  is 

*  This  memorandom  was  written,  I  think,  in  1811  or  1812. 
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annexed  to  it.  Sadik  Mahomed  has  not  the  reputation  of  his  father, 
whom  Beejy  Sing,  of  Marwar,  used  to  style  his  brother.  The 
Daodpotras  are  much  at  variance  amongst  each  other,  and  detested 
by  the  Bhattis^  from  whom  they  have  hitherto  exacted  a  tribute  to 
abstain  from  plunder.  The  fear  of  Candahar  no  longer  exists  at 
Bhawulpoor,  whose  chief  is  on  good  terms  with  his  neighbour  of 
Upper  Sinde,  though  he  is  often  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  Runjeet 
Sing  of  Lahore,  who  asserts  supremacy  over  *"  the  children  of  David." 

Diseasei^, — Of  the  numerous  diseases  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  desert  are  subjected,  from  poor  and  unwholesome  diet,  and  yet 
more  unwholesome  drink,  rdtomdd  or  night-blindness,  the  narooa  or 
Guinea-worm,  and  varicose  veins,  are  the  most  common.  The  first 
and  last  are  mostly  confined  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  those  who 
are  compelled  to  walk  a  great  deal,  when  the  exertion  necessary  to 
extricate  the  limbs  from  deep  sand,  acting  as  a  constant  drag  upon 
the  elasticity  of  the  fibres,  occasions  them  to  become  ruptured.  Yet, 
such  is  the  force  of  habits  that  the  natives  of  Dhftt  in  my  service, 
who  had  all  their  lives  been  plying  their  limbs  as  kasidSy  or  carriers 
of  despatches,  between  all  the  cities  on  the  Indus  and  in  Bajpootana, 
complained  of  the  firmer  footing  of  the  Indian  plains,  as  more  fatigu- 
ing than  that  of  their  native  sand-hills.  But  I  never  was  a  convert  to 
the  Dhatti's  reasoning;  with  all  his  simplicity  of  character,  even  in 
this  was  there  vanity,  for  his  own  swelled  veins,  which  could  be 
compai-ed  to  nothing  but  rattans  twisted  round  the  calf  of  his  limbs, 
if  they  did  not  belie  his  assertion,  at  least  proved  that  he  had  paid 
dearly  for  his  pedestrianism  in  the  desert  From  the  narooa,  or 
Guinea-worm,  there  is  no  exemption,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant, 
and  happy  is  the  man  who  can  boast  of  only  one  trial  The  disease 
is  not  confined  to  the  desert  and  western  Bajpootana,  being  far 
from  uncommon  in  the  central  states ;  but  beyond  the  AravuUi  the 
question  of  "  how  is  your  narooa  ?"  is  almost  a  general  form  of 
greeting,  so  numerous  are  the  sufierers  from  this  malady.  It  gene- 
rally attacks  the  limbs  and  the  integuments  of  the  joints,  when  it  is 
excniciating  almost  past  endumnce.  Whether  it  arises  from  animal- 
cuke  in  sand  or  water,  or  porous  absorption  of  minute  particles 
imbued  with  the  latent  vital  principle,  the  natives  are  not  agreed. 
But  the  seat  of  the  disease  appears  immediately  under  and  adhesive 
to  the  skin,  on  which  it  at  first  produces  a  small  speck,  which, 
gradually  increasing  and  swelling,  at  length  reaches  a  state  of  inflam- 
mation that  aftects  the  whole  system.  The  worm  then  begins  to 
niove,  and  as  it  attains  the  degree  of  vitality  apparently  necessary 
for  extricating  itself,  its  motions  are  unceasing,  and  night  and  day  it 
gnaws  the  unhappy  patient,  who  only  exists  in  the  hope  of  daily 
seeing  the  head  of  his  enemy  pierce  the  cuticle.  This  is  the  moment 
for  action  :  the  skilful  narooa-doctor  is  sent  for,  who  seizes  upon  the 
head  of  the  worm,  and  winding  it  round  a  needle  or  stmw,  employs 
it  as  a  windlass,  which  is  daily  set  in  motion  at  a  certain  hour,  when 
^ey  wind  out  as  much  line  as  they  can  without  the  risk  of  break- 
ing it.     Unhappy  the  wretch  whom  this  disaster  befals,  when, 

38 
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happening  [to  fall  into  a  feverish  slumber,  he  kicks  the  windlass, 
and  snaps  the  living  thread,  which  creates  tenfold  inflammation 
and  suppuration.  On  the  other  hand,  if  by  patience  and  skill  it  is 
extracted  entire,  he  I'ecovers.  I  should  almost  imagine,  when  the 
patriarch  of  XJz  exclaims,  "  My  flesh  is  clothed  with  worms :  my 
"  skin  is  broken  and  become  loathsome.  When  I  lie  down,  I  say, 
^'  when  shall  I  arise  and  the  night  be  gone  V*  that  he  must  have  been 
afflicted  with  the  narooa,  than  which  none  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to  can  be  more  agonizing.* 

They  have  the  usual  infantine  and  adult  diseases,  as  in  the  rest  of 
India.  Of  these  the  seetla,  or  '  small-pox,'  and  the  teejdrrd,  or 
*  tertian,*  are  the  most  common.  For  the  firsts  they  merely  recom- 
mend the  little  patient  to  ^  Seetla  M&td ;'  and  treat  the  other  with 
astringents,  in  which  infusion  of  the  rind  of  the  pomegranate  is 
always  (when  procurable)  an  ingredient  The  ricb,  as  in  other 
countries,  are  under  the  dominion  of  empirics^  who  entail  worse 
diseases  by  administering  mineral  poisons,  of  whose  effects  they  are 
ignorant.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  under  the  influence  of  these 
fevers  is  very  common,  and  its  cure  is  mostly  the  actual  cautery. 

Famine  is,  however,  the  grand  natural  disease  of  these  regions, 
whose  legendary  stanzas  teem  with  records  of  visitations  of  Bookha 
Mata,  the '  famished  mother,'  &om  the  remotest  times.  That  which 
is  best  authenticated  in  the  traditions  of  several  of  these  states, 
occurred  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  continued  during  twelve 
years  !  It  is  erroneously  connected  with  the  name  of  Lakha  rhool&ni 
who  was  the  personal  foe  of  S^ji,  the  first  Bahtore  emigrant  from 
Canouj,  and  who  slew  this  Bobin  Hood  of  the  desert  in  S.  1268 
(A.D.  1212).  Doubtless  the  desiccation  of  the  Caggar  river,  in  the 
time  of  Hamir  Soda,  nearly  a  century  before,  must  have  been  the 
cause  of  this.  Every  third  year  they  calculate  upon  a  partial  visita- 
tion, and  in  1812  one  commenced  which  lasted  three  or  four  3'ears, 
extending  even  to  the  central  states  of  India,  when  flocks  of  poor 
creatures  found  their  way  to  the  provinces  on  the  Ganges,  selling 
their  infants,  or  parting  with  their  own  liberty,  to  sustain  existence 

Productions,  ani/mal  and  vegetahle. — ^The  camel, '  the  ship  of  the 
desert,'  deserves  the  first  mention.  There  he  is  indispensable ;  he  is 
yoked  to  the  plough,  draws  water  from  the  well,  bears  it  for  his 
lordly  master  in  meshdcs,  or  '  skins,'  in  the  passage  of  the  desert,  and 
can  dispense  with  it  himself  altogether  during  several  days.  This 
quality,  the  formation  of  his  hooi,  which  has  the  property  of  con- 
tracting and  expanding  according  to  the  soil,  and  the  induration  of 
his  mouth,  into  which  he  draws  by  his  tongue  the  branches  of  the 

*  My  friend  Dr.  Joseph  Duncan  (attached  to  the  Residency  when  I  was 
Political  figent  at  Oodipoor)  was  attacked  bv  the  naraoa  in  a  very  aggravated 
form.  It  &ed  itself  in  the  ande-joint,  and  being  broken  in  the  attempt  to 
extricate  it,  was  attended  by  all  the  evil  results  I  have  described^  ending  in 
lameness,  and  geneially  imj^red  health,  which  obliged  him  to  visit  the  Gape 
for  recovery,  i;mere  I  saw  mm  on  my  way  home  eighteen  months  after,  but  be 
bad  even  then  not  altogether  recovered  from  the  lameness. 
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babod,  the  kh^,  axidjowds,  with  their  long  thorns,  sharp  and  hard 
as  needles,  attest  the  beneficence  of  the  supreme  Artist.  It  is  sin^lar 
that  the  Arabian  patriarch,  who  so  accurately  describes  the  habits  of 
various  animals,  domestic  and  ferocious,  and  who  was  himself  lord  of 
three  thousand  camels,  should  not  have  mentioned  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  camel,  though  in  alluding  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
unicorn  (rhinoceros)  for  the  plough,  he  seems  indirectly  to  insinuate 
the  use  of  others  besides  the  ox  for  this  purpose.  The  camels  of  the 
desert  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  plains,  and  those  bred  in  the 
thuls  of  Dh&t  and  Barmair  are  the  best  of  all.  The  Rajas  of  Jessul- 
lo^rand  Bikaner  have  corps  of  camels  trained  for  war.  That  of  the 
former  state  is  two  hundred  strong,  eighty  of  which  belong  to  the 
prince ;  the  rest  are  the  quotas  of  his  chie& ;  but  how  they  are  rated, 
or  in  what  ratio  to  the  horsemen  of  the  other  principalities,  I  never 
thought  of  enquiring.  Two  men  are  mounted  on  each  camel,  one 
facing  the  head,  the  other  the  rear,  and  they  are  famous  in  a  retreat- 
ing action :  but  when  compelled  to  come  to  dose  quarters,  they 
mkjd  the  camel  kneel  known,  tie  his  legs,  and  retiring  behind,  make 
a  breastwork  of  his  body,  resting  the  matchlock  over  the  pack-saddle. 
There  is  not  a  shrub  in  the  desert  that  does  not  serve  the  camel  for 
fodder. 

Khur-gtiddha,  Gorkhur,  or  the  wild  ass,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
desert,  but  most  abounds  in  the  southern  part,  about  Dhat,  and  the 
deep  roo^  which  extends  from  Barmair  to  Bankasirr  and  Buliari, 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  great  Runn,  or  *  salt  desert' 

Baz  or  NUgdd,  Lions,  &c. — The  noble  species  of  the  deer,  the 
nilg&e,  is  to  be  met  with  in  numerous  parts  of  the  desert;  and 
although  it  enjoys  a  kind  of  immunity  from  the  Rajpoot  of  the 
plains,  who  may  hunt,  but  do  not  eat  its  flesh,  here,  both  for  food 
and  for  its  hide,  it  is  of  great  use.  Of  the  other  wild  animals  com- 
mon to  India  they  have  the  tiger,  fox,  jackal,  hare,  and  also  the 
nobler  animal,  the  lion. 

Of  domestic  animals,  as  horses,  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  asses, 
there  is  no  want,  and  even  the  last-mentioned  is  made  to  go  in  the 
plough. 

Goats  and  sheep. — Flocks  (here  termed  chang)  of  goats  and 
sheep  are  pastured  in  vast  numbers  in  the  desert.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  goat  can  subsist  without  water  &om  the  month 
of  Eartick  to  the  middle  of  Cheyt,  the  autumnal  to  the  spring  equi- 
nox,— ^apparently  an  impossibility  :  though  it  is  well  known  that 
they  can  dispense  with  it  during  six  weeks  when  the  grasses  are 
abundant  In  the^'&ubofD&odpotraand  Bhattipoh,  they  remove 
to  the  flats  of  Sinde  in  the  commencement  of  the  hot  weather.  The 
shepherds,  like  their  flocks,  go  without  water,  but  find  a  substitute 
in  Uie  chauch,  or  butter-milk,  after  extracting  the  butter,  which  is 
made  into  ghee,  and  exchanged  for  grain,  or  other  necessaries.  Those 
vrho  pasture  camels  also  live  entirely  upon  their  milk,  and  the  wild 
fruits,  scarcely  ever  tasting  bread. 
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Shrubs  aTidfrmts. — We  have  often  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
khyr  or  hkured;  the  khaijri,  whose  pod  converted,  when  dried,  into 
jBiour,  is  called  sangri  ;  the  jhdl,  which  serves  to  hut  the  shepherds, 
and  in  Jeyt  and  Bysftk  affords  them  fruit ;  the  peeloo,  used  as  food ; 
the  baboot,  which  yields  its  medicinal  gum  ;  the  oSr,  or  jujube,  which 
also  has  a  pleasant  fruit ;  all  of  which  serve  the  camel  to  brouze  on, 
and  are  the  most  common  and  most  useful  of  the  shrubs  :  the  jow&s, 
whose  expressed  juice  yields  a  gum  us^d  in  medicine ;  the  pkcJce, 
with  whose  twigs  they  line  their  wells  ;  and  the  alkaline  plant  the 
aajif  which  they  bum  for  its  ashes.  Of  these,  the  first  and  last  are 
worthy  of  a  more  detailed  notice. 

The  khureely  or  khyr  (the  capparis,  or  caper-bush),  is  well-known 
both  in  Hindust'han  and  the  desert :  there  they  use  it  as  a  pickle, 
but  here  it  is  stored  up  as  a  culinary  article  of  importance.  The  bush 
is  from  ten  to  fifteen  ^et  in  height,  spreading  very  wide  ;  there  are 
no  leaves  on  its  ever-green  twig-like  branches,  which  bear  a  red 
flower,  and  the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  black  cuiTant.  When 
gathered,  it  is  steeped  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water,  which  is  then 
poured  off,  and  it  undergoes,  afterwards,  two  similar  operations,  when 
the  deleterious  properties  are  carried  off;  they  are  then  boiled  and 
eaten  with  a  little  salt,  or  by  those  who  can  afford  it,  dressed  in  ghee 
and  eaten  with  bread.  Many  &milies  possess  a  stock  of  twenty 
maunds. 

The  saji  is  a  low  bushy  plant,  chiefly  produced  in  the  northern 
desert,  and  most  abundant  in  those  tracts  of  Jessulmer  called  Khaddl, 
now  subject  to  Dftodpotra.  From  Foogul  to  Derrawul,  and  thence 
by  Moreed-kote,  Ikhtiar  Elhan-ca-gurhie,  to  Khyrpoor  (Dyr  Alii), 
is  one  extensive  fhul,  or  desert,  in  which  there  are  very  considerable 
tracts  of  low  hard  flat,  termed  chUtrdm*  formed  by  the  lodgment  of 
water  after  rain,  and  in  these  spots  only  is  the  saji  plant  produced. 
The  salt,  which  is  a  sub-carbonate  of  soda,  is  obtained  by  incinera- 
tion,  and  the  process  is  as  follows  :  Fits  ai-e  excavated  and  filled 
with  the  plant,  which,  when  fired,  exudes  a  liquid  substance  that 
falls  to  the  bottom.  While  burning,  they  agitate  the  mass  with  long 
poles,  or  throw  on  sand  if  it  bums  too  rapidly.  When  the  virtue 
of  the  plant  is  extracted,  the  pit  is  covered  with  sand,  and  left  foi 
three  days  to  cool ;  the  alkali  is  then  taken  out,  and  fireed  from  its 
impurities  by  some  process.  The  purer  product  is  sold  at  a  rupee 
the  seer  (two  pounds  weifi'ht)  ;  of  the  other  upwards  of  forty  seers 
are  sold  for  a  rupea  Botn  Rajpoots  and  Mahomedans  pursue  this 
employment,  ana  pay  a  duty  to  the  lord  paramount  of  a  copper  pice 
on  every  rupee's    worth  they  selL    Charuns  and  others  m>m  the 

*  CAt^TY^Tt)  the  name  applied  to  these  flats  of  hard  soil  (which  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  happily  describes,  bv  saying  that  it  rings  under  the  horse's  hoofs  in 
miu?ching  over  it),  is  literally  *  the  picture/  from  the  circumstance  of  such  spots 
almost  constantly  presenting  the  mira^e^  here  termed  ckUtrdm.  How  far  the 
BoU,  so  deeply  impregnated  with  alkaline  matter,  may  tend  to  heighten,  if  not 
to  cause  this,  we  nave  elsewhere  noted  in  a  general  account  of  this  optical 
phenomenon  in  various  parts  of  northern  India. 
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towDS  of  Marwar  purchase  and  transport  this  salt  to  the  different 
marts,  whence  it  is  distributed  over  all  parts  of  India.  It  is  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce  with  Sinde,  and  entire  caravans  of 
it  are  carried  to  Bekher,  Tatta,  and  Cutch.  The  virtue  of  the  soda  is 
well  understood  in  culinary  purposes,  a  little  saji  added  to  the  hard 
water  soon  softening  the  mess  of  pulse  and  rice  preparing  for  their 
meals ;  and  the  tobacconists  use  considerable  quantities  in  their 
trade,  as  it  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  restoring  the  lost  virtues  of 
the  plant. 

6ras8e8  are  numerous,  but  unless  accompanied  by  botanical  illus- 
tration, their  description  would  possess  little  interest.  There  is  the 
gigantic  sehwun,  or  84&n,  classically  known  as  the  c&sa,  and  said  to 
have  Originated  the  name  of  Cdsh,  the  second  son  of  Rama,  and 
his  race  the  Cushwaha.  It  is  often  eight  feet  in  height ;  when 
young,  it  serves  as  provender  for  animals,  and  when  more  mature, 
as  thatch  for  the  huts,  while  its  roots  supply  a  fibre,  converted  by 
the  weavers  into  brushes  indispensable  to  their  trade.  There  is 
likewise  the  sirhLnda,  the  dhamiin,  the  dhoobay  and  various  others ; 
besides  the  gokra,  the  papri,  and  the  bhoorui,  whidi  adhering  to 
their  garments,  are  the  torment  of  travellers. 

Mdans. — Of  the  cucurbitaceous  ^nus,  indigenous  to  the  desert, 
they  have  various  kinds,  from  the  gigantic  khurbooza  and  the  chipra, 
to  the  dwarf  gowdr.  The  tomcUa,  whose  Indian  name  I  have  not 
preserved,  is  also  a  native  of  these  regions,  and  well-known  in  other 
parts  of  India.  We  shall  trespass  no  further  with  these  details,  than 
to  add,  that  the  botanical  names  of  all  such  trees,  shrubs,  or  grains, 
as  occur  in  this  work,  will  be  given  with  the  general  Index,  to  avoid 
unnecessary  repetition. 
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Je86uLm6r  to  Sehwan,  on  ihe  'i'igkt  bank  of  ihe  Indus,  and  Hydra- 

bad,  and  return  by  Omurkote  to  Jesauhn^. 

Kooldurra,  (5  coss.) — A  village  inhabited  by  Palliwal  Biabmiiis; 
two  hundred  houses;  welk. 

Chijea-cct-bustee,  (2  cobs.) — Sixty  houses ;  chiefly  Brahmins ;  wells. 

Khaba,  (3  coss.) — ^Three  hundred  houses ;  chiefly  Brahmins ;  a  small 
fort  of  four  bastions  on  low  hills,  having  a  garrison  of  Jessulm^. 

Kunohi,  (5  cos&^  )  An  assemblage  of  hamlets  of  four  or  five  huts  on 
Soom,  (5  do.  ;  )  one  spot,  aoout  a  mile  distant  from  each  other 
conjointly  csJled  Soom,  having  a  6009;;  or  tower  for  defence, 
garrisoned  from  Jessulmer ;  several  large  wells,  termed  bavreah ; 
inhabitants,  chiefly  Sindies  of  various  tribes,  pasture  their  flocks, 
and  bring  salt  and  kharra  (natron)  from  Deo  Chund&war,  the 
latter  used  as  a  mordant  in  fixing  colours,  exported  to  all  paxts. 
Half-way  between  Soom  and  Moolanoh  is  the  boundaiy  of 
Jessulma:  and  Sinde. 

Moolanoh,*  (24  coss.) — A  hamlet  of  ten  huts;  chiefly  Sindies; 
situated  amidst  lofby  sand-hills.  From  Soom,  the  first  half  of 
the  journey  is  over  alternate  sand-hills,  rocky  ridges  (tenncd 
rauggro),  and  occasionally  plain ;  for  the  next  three,  rocky  ridges 
and  sand-hills  without  any  flats,  and  the  remaining  nine  coss  a 
succession  of  lofty  teebaa.  In  all  this  space  of  twenty-four  cos 
there  are  no  wells,  nor  is  a  drop  of  water  to  be  had  but  aflier 
rain,  when  it  collects  in  some  old  tanks  or  reservoirs,  called 
n/xdi  and  tabah,  situated  half-way,  where  in  past  times  there 
was  a  town. 

*  There  are  two  routes  from  Moolanoh  to  Sehwan.    The  Dhatti  went  the 
longest  on  account  of  water.    The  other  is  by  Suknind,  as  follows : 

Palri 5  coss.  Sukrund 3      cofi&f 

Padsha-ca-bustee  ...  6           Kalla 0^1 

Oodani 6           Mnknind 4     |     mt;.  .mimm 

Mittrao 10           Koka-ca-bustee 6     Y^It^JS^ 

Meer-carkho^ 6           TheSinde 10     jveiy  circuitous. 

Soopurie 5           Sehwan 0^  J 

Kumber-ca-nalla  ...  9  t  Town  high  road  from  Upper  to  Lower  Sinde. 
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It  is  asserted,  ihat  before  the  Mahomedans  conquered  Sinde 
and  these  regions,  the  valley  and  desei*t  belonged  to  Rajpoot 
princes  of  the  Pramar  and  Solanki  tribes ;  that  the  whole  t*hul 
(desert)  was  more  or  less  inhabited,  and  the  remains  of  old  tanks 
and  temples,  notwithstanding  the  drifting  of  the  sands,  attest 
the  fact  Tradition  records  a  famine  of  twelve  years'  duration 
during  the  time  of  Lakha  Foolani,  in  the  twelfth  century,  which 
depopulated  the  coimtry,  when  the  survivors  of  the  t'hd  fled  to 
the  kutcKi,  or  flats  of  the  Sinda  There  are  throughout  still 
many  oases  or  cultivated  patches,  designated  by  the  h>cal  teitns 
from  the  indispensable  element,  water,  which  whether  springs 
or  rivulets,  are  called  wdh,  bdh,  baireah,  rdr,  ti/r,  prefixed  by 
the  tribe  of  those  pasturing,  whether  Sodas,  Rajurs,  or  Sumai- 
chas.  The  inhabitants  of  one  hamlet  will  go  as  far  as  ten  miles 
to  cultivate  a  patch. 


Bkore,  (2  cosa) 
PalH,  (3  do.  ) 
Bajur-corhistee, 

(2  COBS.) 

HaTtdet  of  Bajura, 
(2  coss.) 


These  are  all  hamlets  of  about  ten  huts,  inha- 
bited by  Rajurs,  who  cultivate  patches  of  land 
or  pasture  their  flocks  of  buffistloes,  cows, 

-  camek,  goats,  amidst  the  fhid ;  at  each  of 
these  hamlets  there  are  plenty  of  springs; 
at  Rajur-ca-bustee  there  is  a  pool  called 
Mahadeo-corde.    (See  p.  268.) 


Deo  ChandSiswar  Mahadeo,  (2  coss.) — ^When  the  Soda  princes  held 
sway  in  these  regions,  tiiere  was  a  town  here,  and  a  temple  to 
Mahadeo,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist,  erected  over  a  spring 
called  Soomj  coond,  or  fountain  of  the  Sun.  The  Islamite 
destroved  the  temple,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  spring  toDeen- 
Bawak,  or  '  waters  of  the  faith '  The  coorid  is  small,  &ced  with 
brick,  and  has  its  margin  planted  with  date  trees  and  pome- 
granates, and  a  MooUa,  or  priest  from  Sinde,  resides  there  and 
receives  tribute  from  the  faithful  For  twelve  coss  around  this 
spot  there  are  numerous  springs  of  water,  where  the  Rajurs  find 
pasture  for  their  flocks,  and  patches  to  cultivate.  Their  huts 
are  conical  like  the  wigwams  of  the  African,  and  formed  by 
stakes  tied  at  the  apex  and  covered  with  grass  and  leaves,  and 
often  but  a  large  blanket  of  camel's  hair  stretched  on  stakes. 

CbaTidia-ca^bustee,  (2  coss.) — ^Hamlet  inhabited  by  Mooslems  of  the 
Chandia  tribe,  mendicants  who  subsist  on  the  charity  of  the 
traveller. 

Bajw-canbvMee,  (2  coss.)^ 
Sfumaich4i'Cardo,  (2  do.  ) 

(1  do.  ) 


Anur 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

(2  do.  ) 

2  do.  ) 

2  do.  ) 

(2  da  ) 

(2  do.  )J 


I 


Poorwas,  or  hamlets  of  shepherds,  Su- 
maichas,  Rajurs,  and  others,  who  are  all 
migratory,  and  shift  with  their  flocks 
as  they  consume  the  pasturea  There 
is  plenty  of  water  in  this  space  for  all 
their  wants,  chiefly  springs. 
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Odhanioh,  (7  coss.) — Twelve  huts ;  no  water  between  it  and  the 
last  hamlet. 

NaUaJi,  (5  coss.)— Descent  from  the  fhul,  or  desert,  which  ceaees  a 
mile  east  of  the  nalla  or  stream,  said  to  be  the  same  which 
issues  from  the  Indus  at  Dura,  above  Rory-Bekhur  ;  thence  it 
passes  east  of  Sohrab's  Khyrpoor,and  by  Jinarto  Bairsea-ca-rar, 
whence  there  is  a  canal  cut  to  Omurkote  and  Chore. 

MittraOj  (4  coss.) — ^Village  of  sixty  houses,  inhabited  by  Balocbes ; 
a  tfuinna,  or  post  here  from  Hydrabad ;  occasional  low  sand- 
hills. 

Meer-ca-kooe,  (6  coss.) — ^Three  detached  hamlets  of  ten  huts  each, 
inhabited  by  Aroras. 

Sheopoori,  (3  cosa) — One  hundred  and  twenty  houses,  chiefly  Aroras : 
small  fort  of  six  bastions  to  the  south-east,  garrifioned  from 
Hydrabad. 

Kv/mavra-cd-N'alla,  (6  coss.) — This  naUa  issues  from  the  Indus 
between  Kakur-ca-bustee  and  Sukrund,  and  passes  eastward ; 
probably  the  bed  of  an  old  canal,  with  which  the  country  is 
everywhere  intersected. 

Sukrund,  (2  coss.) — ^One  hundred  houses,  one-third  of  which  are 
Hiudus ;  patches  of  cultivation ;  numerous  water-courses  neg- 
lected ;  everywhere  overgrown  with  jungle,  chiefly  jhow  and 
hhaijirC,  (tamarisk  and  acacia).  Cotton,  indigo,  rice,  wheat, 
barley,  peas,  grain,  and  maize,  grow  on  the  banks  of  the 
water-coursea 

Juttooe,  (2  eoss.) — Sixty  houses ;  a  nalla  between  it  and  Juttooe. 

Caai-^id'Seher,  (4  coss.) — ^Four  hundred  houses ;  two  nallas  intervene. 

Mdkavro,  (4  coss.) — Sixty  houses ;  a  nalla  between  it  and  Juttooe. 

Kakur-ca  bustee,  (6  coss.) — Sixteen  hotzses ;  half-way  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  fortress;  three  canals  ornaUas  intervening;  the 
village  placed  upon  a  mound  four  miles  from  the  Indus,  whose 
waters  overflow  it  during  the  periodic  monsoon. 

Poora,  or  Hamdet,  (1  coss.) — ^A  ferry. 

The  Indus,  (1  coss.) — ^Took  boat  and  crossed  to 

Sewan  or  Sehwcm,  (1^  cosa) — A  town  of  twelve  hundred  houses  on 
the  right  bank,  belonging  to  Hydrabad.* 

*  Sehwan  is  erected  on  an  elevation  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  river, 
having  many  clumps  of  trees,  especially  to  l^e  south.  The  houses  are  built  of 
clay,  often  three  stories  high,  with  wooden  pillars  supporting  the  floors.  To  the 
north  of  the  town  are  the  lemainB  of  a  ve^  ancient  and  extensive  fortiessi 
sixty  of  its  bastions  being  stiU  visible :  and  in  the  centre  the  vestiges  <^  a 
palace  still  known  as  Baja  j3birterri-ca-Mahl,  who  is  9aid  to  have  reigned  here 
when  driven  from  Odjem  by  his  brother  Vieramaditya.  Although  oentories 
have  flown  since  the  Hindus  had  Buy  power  in  these  regions,  their  traditions 
have  remained.  They  relate  that  Bhiiterri,  the  eldest  son  of  Gundnip  Sdn,  was 
so  devoted  to  his  wife,  that  he  neglected  the  affidrs  of  government,  wnich  made 
his  brother  expostulate  with  him.    This  coming  to  his  wife's  ears,  she  insisted 
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SeJnnan  to  HydrabacL 

JuUcoAmstee,  (2  coss.) — Tlie  word  jit  or  jut  is  here  pronounced 
zjjhut.  This  hamlet  *  bustee'  is  of  thirty  huts,  half  a  mile  from 
the  Indus :  hills  close  to  the  village. 

on  the  banishment  of  Vicrama.    Soon  after  a  celebrated  ascetic  reached  his 
court,  and  presented  to  Bhirterri  the  Amur-p'htd,  or  *  fruit  of  immortality,'  the 
reward  of  years  of  austere  devotion  at  the  shrine  of  Mahadeo.    Bhirterri  gave 
it  to  his  wife,  who  bestowed  it  on  an  elephant-driver,  her  paramour  *  he  to  a 
common  prostitute,  his  mistress  :  who  expecting  to  be  highly  rewardea  for  it, 
carried  it  to  the  R^a.    Incensed  at  such  a  decided  proof  of  infidelity,  Bhirterri, 
presenting  himself  before  his  queen,  asked  for  the  prize — '  she  had  lost  it? 
Having  produced  it,  she  was  so  over- whelmed  with  shame  that  she  rushed  from 
h&  presence,  and  precipitating  herself  from  the  walls  of  the  palace,  was  dashed 
to  pieces.    Kaja  Bhirterri  consoled  himself  with  another  wife,  Rani  Fingla,  to 
whose  charms  he  in  like  manner  became  enslaved  ;  but  experience  had  taught 
him  suspicion.    Having  one  day  gone  a  hunting,  Ms  huntsman  shot  a  deer, 
whose  aoe  coming  to  the  spot,  for  a  short  time  contemplated  the  body,  then 
threw  herself  on  his  antlers  and  died.    The  shekaHy  or  huntsman,  who  had 
Men  asleep,  was  killed  by  a  hu^e  snake.    His  wife  came  to  seek  him,  sup- 
posing him  still  asleep,  but  at  length  seeing  he  was  dead,  she  collected  leaves, 
dried  reeds,  and  twigs,  and  having  made  a  pyre,  placed  the  body  under  it ;  after 
the  usnal  perambulations  she  set  nre  to,  and  penshed  with  it.    The  Rajsi,  who 
witnessed  these  proceedings^  went  home  and  conversed  with  Pinglani  on  these 
extraordinary  sutteeA,  especially  the  Shekaris,  which  he  oalled  unparalleled. 
Pinglani  disputed  the  point,  and  said  it  was  the  sacrifice  of  passion,  not  of 
lu?e ;  had  it  been  the  latter,  grief  would  have  required  no  pyre.     Sometime 
after,  having  again  gone  a  hunting,  Bhirterri  recalled  this  conversation,  and 
having  slain  a  deer,  he  dipped  his  clothes  in  the  blood,  and  sent  them  by  a 
confidential  messen^r  to  report  his  death  in  combat  with  a  tiger.     Pinglani 
heard  the  details ;  she  wept  not,  neither  did  she  speak,  but  prostrating  herself 
before  the  sun,  ceased  to  exist.    The  pyre  was  raised,  and  her  remains  were  con- 
gaming  outside  the  city  as  the  Ai^a  returned  from  his  excursion.    Hastening  to 
the  spot  of  lamentation,  and  learning  the  fatal  issue  of  his  artifice,  he  threw  off 
the  trappings  of  sovereignty,  put  on  the  pilgrim's  garb,  and  abandoned  Oojcin 
to  Vicrama.     The  only  word  which  he  uttered,  as  he  wandered  to  and  fro,  was 
the  name  of  his  faithful  Pinglani !  "  Hoe  Fingla  I  H<u  Fingla  J"  The  royal 
pilgrim  at  length  fixed  his  abode  at  Sehwan ;  but  although  they  point  out  the 
mips  of  a  palace  still  known  even  to  the  Islamite  as  the  ajim-khds  of  Raja 
Bhirterri,  it  is  admitted  that  the  fortress  is  of  more  ancient  date.    There  is  a 
mindra,  or  shrine,  to  the  south  of  the  town,  also  called,  after  him,  Bhirterri-ca- 
mndra.    In  this  the  Islamite  has  deposited  the  mortal  remains  of  a  saint 
named  Lall  Peer  Shahaz,  to  whom  they  attribute  their  victorious  possession  of 
^inde.    The  cenotaph  of  this  saint,  who  has  the  character  of  a  proselyte  Hindu, 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  mindra,  and  surrounded  by  wooden  stakes.    It  is  a 
curious  spectacle  to  see  both  Islamite  and  Hindu  paying  their  devotions  in  the 
same  place  of  worship  ;  and  although  the  first  is  prohibited  from  approaching 
the  sacred  enceinte  of  the  peer,  yet  both  adore  a  large  saltgram,  that  vermicu- 
hited  fossil  sacred  to  Vishnu,  placed  in  a  niche  in  the  tomb.    The  fact  is  a 
cnrions  one,  and  although  these  Islamite  adorers  are  the  scions  of  conversion, 
it  perhaps  sJiews  in  the  strongest  manner  that  this  conversion  was  of  the  sword, 
for  generally  speaking,  the  converted  Hindu  makes  the  most  bigoted  and 
intolerant  Mussulman.    My  faithful  and  intelligent  emissaries,  M^ari  Loll 
and  the  Dhatti,  broup;ht  me  a  brick  from  the  ruins  of  this  fortress  of  Sehwan. 
It  was  about  a  cubit  in  length,  and  of  symmetrical  breadth  and  thickness, 
uncommonly  well  burnt,  ana  rang  like  a  bell.    They  also  brought  me  some 
charred  wheat,  from  pits  where  it  nad  been  burned.    The  grains  were  entire 
and  reduced  to  a  pure  carbon.    Tradition  is  again  at  work,  and  asserts  its 
liAving  lain  there  for  some  thousand  years.    There  is  very  little  doubt  that  this 
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Sumaicha-ca-budee,  (2J  cobs.) — ^Small  village. 

Lukki  (2^  C088.) — Sixty  hoases ;  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river : 
canal  on  the  north  side  of  the  village ;  banks  well  cultivated. 
In  the  hills,  tv70  miles  west,  is  a  spot  sacred  to  Farbutti  and 
Mahadeo,  where  are  seveiul  springs,  three  of  which  are  hoi* 

Oomri,  (2  coss.) — Twenty-five  houses,  half  a  mile  from  the  River ; 
the  hiUs  not  lofty,  a  coss  west. 

Soomri,  (3  cos&) — Fifty  houses,  on  the  River  hill ;  one  and  a  half  coss 
west. 

Sindoo  or  Sunn,  (4  coss.) — Two  hundred  houses  and  a  bazaar,  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  River ;  hills  one  and  a  half  coss  west 

Mcyend,  (4^  coss.) — On  the  River  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses^ 
considerable  trade ;  hills  two  coss  west. 

Oomur-cor-bustee,  (3  coss.) — ^A  few  huts,  neai*  the  river. 

SyedrCd-buGtee,  (3  coss.) 

is  the  site  of  one  of  the  antagonistB  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  perhap 
Mnsicanus,  or  Mookh-S^w&n,  the  chirf  of  Sehwan.  The  passage  of  tne 
Grecian  down  the  Indus  was  marked  by  excesses  not  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Ghazmvede  king  in  later  times,  and  doubtless  thev  fired  all  they  could  not 
pliuider  to  carry  to  the  fleet.  There  is  also  a  Nanvl-harra,  or  place  of  wonhip 
sacred  to  Nanuk,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Sikhs^  placed  between  the  fortress 
and  tiie  river.  Sehwan  is  inhabited  hy  Hindus  and  Islamites  in  equal  pro- 
portions :  of  the  former,  the  mercantile  tribe  of  Maisuri  from  Jessulmir,  b  the 
most  numerous,  and  have  been  fixed  here  for  generations.  There  are  also  many 
Brahmins  of  the  Pokuma(l)  caste,  Soonars  or  goldsmiths,  and  other  Hindn 
artizans ;  of  the  Mooslem  the  Syed  is  said  to  be  the  most  numerous  class.  The 
Hindus  are  the  monied  men.  Cotton  and  indigo,  and  great  quantities  of  ric« 
in  ike  husk  {paddy\  grown  in  the  vicinage  of  Sehwan^  are  exported  to  the  ports 
of  Tafha  and  Koratchy  Bunder  by  boats  of  considerable  burthen,  manned 
entirely  by  Mahomedans.  The  Hakim  of  Sehwan  is  sent  from  Uydrabad 
The  range  of  mountains  which  stretch  from  Tat'ha  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Indus,  approaches  within  three  miles  of  Sehwan,  and  there  turn  off  to  the 
north-west  All  these  hills  are  inhabited  as  far  as  the  shrine  of  HingUs 
Mata,(2)  on  the  coast  of  Mekran,  (placed  in  the  same  range)  by  the  Loomrii^  or 
Noomrie  tribe,  who  though  styling  themselves  Baloches,  are  Jits  in  origin.(3} 

*  These  springs  are  frequented,  despite  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
route  from  the  savage  Noomrie,  by  numerous  Hindu  pilgrims.  Two  of  them 
are  hot,  and  named  Suryorcoond  and  Chandrctrcoond.  or  fountains  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  imbued  vdth  especial  virtues ;  but  before  the  pUgiim  can  reap 
any  advantage  by  purification  in  their  waters,  he  must  undergo  the  rite  of  con- 
fession to  the  attendant  priests,  who,  through  intercession  with  Mahadeo,  have 
the  power  of  granting  absolution.  Should  a  sinner  be  so  hardened  as  to  plunge 
in  without  imdergoing  this  preparatory  ordeal,  he  comes  out  covered  with 
boils ! ! !  This  i&  a  curious  connrmation  that  the  confessional  rite  is  one  of 
very  ancient  usage  amongst  the  Hindus,  even  in  the  days  of  Rama  of  Eosola.— 
See  VoL  I,  p.  72. 

(1)  See  Annals  of  Jessulm^r,  p.  S62. 

(8)  This  famous  shrine  of  the  Hindu  Cybele,  yet  frequented  hj  niunerons 
votaries,  is  nine  days' journey  from  Tatlia  by  Koratchy  Bunder,  and  ahout  nine 
miles  from  the  sea-shore. 

(3)  These  are  the  Nomurdies  of  Rennel. 
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Shikarpoar,  (4  coss.) — On  the  river;  crossed  to  the  east-side. 

Hydrabad,  (3  do.) — One  and  a  half  coss  from  the  river  Indus. 
Hjdrabod  to  Nusurpoor,  nine  coss;  to  Sheodadpoor,  eleven  do.; 
to  Sheopori,  seventeen  do. ;  to  Rory-Bekher,  six  do. ;  total  forty- 
three  eoss. 

Hydrabad  vid  Omurkote,  to  Jes8vlmifi\ 

SindcH>  Khan  ca^bustee,  (3  coss.) — ^West  bank  of  Fhooleli  river. 

Tajpoor,  (3  co8&) — Large  town,  north-east  of  Hydrabad. 

Kvtrail,  (IJ  coss.) — ^A  hundred  houses. 

Nu8urpoor,  (1 J  coss.) — East  of  Tajpoor,  large  town. 

Uttyar-ca-Tanda,*  (4  coss.) — ^A  considerable  town  built  by  Ullyar 
Ehan,  brother  of  the  late  Gholam  Alii,  and  lying  south-east  of 
Nusurpoor.  Two  coss  north  of  the  town  is  the  Sangra  NaUa 
or  Bawah*  said  to  issue  from  the  Indus  between  EbJa  and 
Sukmnd,  and  passing  Jundeela. 

Meerbah,  (5  coss.) — ^Forty  houses  ;  Bah,  Tanda,  Oote,  Poorwa,  are  all 
synonimous  terms  for  habitations  of  various  degrees. 

Soonario,  (7  coss.) — ^Forty  houses. 

Dingano,  (4  do.) — To  this  hamlet  extends  the  flats  of  Sinde.  Sand- 
hills five  and  six  miles  distant  to  the  north.  A  small  river  runs 
under  Dingano. 

KorsoTio,  (7  coss.) — ^A  hundred  houses.  Two  coss  east  of  Eorsano 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city  ;  brick  buildings  still  remain- 
ing, with  well  and  reservoirs.  Sand-hills  two  to  three  coss  to 
the  northward. 

Omurkote,  (8  coss.) — ^Tbere  is  one  continued  plain  from  Hydrabad  to 
Omurkote^  which  is  built  on  the  low  gi*ound  at  the  very 
extremity  of  the  fhul  or  sand-hills  of  the  desert,  here  commenc- 
ing. In  all  this  space^  estimated  at  forty-four  cucha  coss,  or 
almost  seventy  mUes  of  horizontal  distance,  as  far  as  Sonario, 
the  soil  is  excellent,  and  plentifully  irrigated  by  bawaha,  or 
canals  from  the  Indus.  Around  the  villages  there  is  consider- 
able cultivation;  but  notwithstanding  the  natural  fertility, 
there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  jungle,  chiefly  babaol  (mimosa 
arabica),  the  evergreen  fhal,  and  jhow  or  tamarisk.  From 
Sonario  to  Omurkote  is  one  continued  jungle,  in  which  there 
are  a  few  cultivated  patches  dependent  on  the  heavens  for  irri- 
gation ;    the  soil  is  not  so  good  as  the  first  portion  of  the  route. 

Kvitar,  (4  coss.) — A  mile  east  of  Omurkote  commences  the  fhuZ  or 
sand-hills,  the  ascent  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet. 
A  few  huts  of  Sumaichas  who  pasture  ;  two  weUs. 

*  This  is  the  Sanhra  of  Nadir  Shah's  treaty  with  Mahomed  Shah  of  India, 
which  the  conqueror  made  the  boundary  between  India  and  Persia,  by  which 
he  obtained  the  whole  of  that  fertile  portion  of  the  valley  of  Sinde,  east  of  that 
stream.   Others  say,  it  issues  from  Dura,  above  Bory-Bekher. 
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Dhote-ca-bustee,  (4  coss.) — A  few  huts  ;  one  well ;  Dhotes,  Sodas, 
and  Sindies  cultivate  and  pasture. 

Dharnas,  (8  coss.) — A  hundred  houses,  chiefly  Pokuma  Brahmins 
and  Banyas^  who  purchase  up  the  ghee  from  the  pastoral 
tribes,  which  they  export  to  Bhooj  and  the  valley.^  It  is  also  aa 
entrepdt  for  trade  ;  caravans  from  the  east  exchange  their  goods 
for  the  ghee,  here  very  cheap,  from  the  vast  flocks  pastured  in 
the  Booi. 

Khavrloo-ca-Par,  (3  coss.) — Numerous  springs  (par)  and  hamlets 
scattered  throughout  this  tract. 

Lanailo,  (IJ  coss.) — A  hundred  houses  ;  water  brackish ;  conveyed 
by  camels  from  Khairloo. 

Bhaj-cOr-Par,  (3  coss.) — Huts  ;  wells  ;  patches  of  cultivation. 

Bhoo,  (6  coss.)— Huts. 

Gumra,  (10  coss.) — A  small  town  of  three  hundred  houses,  belonging 
to  Sowae  Sing  Soda,  with  several  pooras  or  hamlets  attach^  to 
it.  This  is  the  boundary  between  DMt  or  the  Soda  raj  and 
Jessulm^r.  Dh&t  is  now  entirely  incorporated  in  Sinde.  A 
dhanni,  or  collector  of  the  transit  duties,  resides  here. 

Hursani,  (10  coss.) — Three  hundred  houses,  chiefly  Bhattis.  It 
belongs  to  a  Rajpoot  of  this  tribe,  now  dependent  on  Marwar. 

JinjiniaUi,  (10  coss.) — Three  hundred  houses.  This  is  the  fief  of 
the  chief  noble  of  Jessulmer  ;  his  name  Kaitsi,*  BhattL  It  is 
the  border  town  of  Jessulmer.  There  is  a  small  mud  fortress, 
and  several  talldos,  or  sheets  of  water,  which  contain  water  often 
during  three-fourths  of  the  year  ;  and  considerable  cultivation 
in  the  little  valleys  formed  by  the  teebas,  or  sand  ridges.  About 
two  miles  north  of  Jinjinialli  there  is  a  village  of  Charuns. 

Guj  Sing-ca-bustee,  (2  coss.) — Thirty-five  houses.  Water  scarce, 
brought  on  camels  from  the  Charun  village. 

Ilamir-deora,  (5  coss.) — Two  hundred  houses.  There  are  several 
bai/raa  or  pools,  about  a  mile  north,  whither  water  is  brought  on 
camels,  that  in  the  village  being  saline.  The  ridge  of  rocks 
from  Jessulmer  here  terminates. 

Chailak,  (5  coss.) — Eighty  houses  ;  wells  ;  Gbailak  on  the  ridge. 

Bhopay  (7  coss.) — Forty  houses  ;  well ;  small  taZlao  or  pooL 

Bhao,  (2  coss.) — Two  hundred  houses* ;  pool  to  the  west ;  small  wells. 

JessulTo^r,  (5  coss.) — Eighty-five  and  a  half  coss  from  Omurkote  to 
Jessulmer  by  this  route,  which  is  circuitous.  That  by  Jinjinialli 
26  coss,  Giraup  7,  Neelwa  12,  Omurkote  25  ;  in  all  70  pucka 
coss,  or  about  150  miles.  Caravans  or  kuttdrsof  camels  pass  in 
four  days,  casids  or  messengers  in  three  and  a  half,  travelling 
night  and  day.     The  last  25  coss,  or  60  miles,  is  entire  desert : 

*  See  Annals  of  Jessulmer  for  an  account  of  the  murder  of  this  chieftain, 

p.  244. 
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ftdd  to  this  44  short  coss  from  Hydrabad  to  Omurkote,  making 
a  total  of  129^  coss.  The  most  direct  road  is  estimated  at  105 
pucka  coss,  which,  allowing  for  sinuosities,  is  equal  to  about  195 
English  miles. 

Total  of  this  route,  85^  coss. 

Jeasulm^  to  Hydrabad,  by  Baisnau. 

KoolduT,  (5  coss.) 

Khaba,  (5  coss.) 

LaJchjoirca'^aTig,  (30  coss.) — Desert  the  whole  way  ;  no  hamlets  or 
water. 

BawTiau,  (8  coss.) 

BairseoHXi^'RaT,  (16  coss.) — ^Wells. 

ThteprOy  (3  coss.) 

MedOrca-dJiair,  (7  coss.) — Omurkote  distant  20  coss. 

Jundeda,  (8  coss.) 

JJUyar-cor-Tanda,  (10  coss.) — Sankra,  or  Sangra  Tudla. 

'^  In  the  former  route  the  distance  from 

UUyar-ca-Tanda,    by   the    town  of 

Nusurpoor,  is  called  13  coss,  or  two 

Hydrabad,  (5  coss.)  (      more  than  this.  There  are  five  iiaUaa 

or  canals  in  the  last  five  coss. 

Total  of  this  route,  103  coss. 


Tajfpoor,  (4  coss.) 
Jam-corTanda,    (2    coss.) 


Jessvlmiir,  by  Shahgurh,  to  Khyrpoor  of  Meer  Sohrdb. 

Ana-Bogur,  (2  cosa) 

Chonda,  (2  coss.) 

Pani-ca-tur,  (3  cosa) — Tur  or  Tir,  springa 

Vani-ca-hoochri,  (7  cosa) — No  village. 

KoriaUdh,  (4  coss.) 

Shahgurh,  (20  cosa*) — Eooe'or  waste  all  this  distance.  Shahgurh  is 
the  boundary ;  it  has  a  small  castle  of  six  bastions,  a  post  of 
Meer  Sohr&b,  governor  of  Upper  Sinde. 

GuTseah,  (6  coss.) 

Gurhur,  (28  do.) — Roo^  or  desert  the  whole  way ;  not  a  drop  of 
water.  There  are  two  routes  branching  off  from  Gurhur,  one  to 
Khyrpoor,  the  other  to  Ranipoor. 

*  Sh€kh  Abul  Birkat  makes  the  distance  only  nine  coss  from  Shahgurh  to 
Rorialloh,  and  states  the  important  fact  of  crossinff  the  dry  bed  of  the  Caggur, 
five  C068  west  of  Korfalloh :  water  found  plentifully  by  digging  in  the  bed. 
Kumerous  bairas,  to  which  the  shepherds  dnve  their  flocks. 
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Nulla,  (2  C08S.) — ^The  same  stream  which  flows  from  Dura,  and  through 
the  ancient  city  of  Alore ;  it  marks  the  boandaty  of  the  desert. 

Khyrpoor,  (18  coas.) — Meer  Sohr&b^  governor  of  Upper  Sinde,  and 
brother  of  the  prince  of  Hy  drabad,  resides  here.  He  has  erected 
a  stone  fortress  of  twelve  bastions,  called  Noakote  or  New-castle. 
The  18  coss  from  the  nalla  to  Khyrpoor  is  flat,  and  marks  the 
breadth  of  the  valley  here.  The  following  towns  are  of  conse- 
quence : — 

Khyrpoor  to  Ludkana. — Twenty  coss  west  of  the  Indus,  held  by 
Kurrum  Alii,  son  of  the  prince  of  Hydrabad. 

KhyrjH>or  to  LvJchi. — Fifteen  coss,  and  five  from  Shikarpoor. 

Khyrpoor  to  Shikarpoor,  (20  coss.) 

Ourhur  to  Banipoor. 

Furaroh,  (10  coss.) — A  village  of  fifty  houses,  inhabited  by  Sindies 
and  Kurars ;  several  hamlets  around.  A  dJianni  or  collector  of 
transit  dues  resides  here  on  the  part  of  Meer  Sohr&b,  the  route 
being  travelled  by  kuMars  or  caravans  of  camels.  The  naUa 
from  Durah  passes  two  coss  east  of  Furaroh,  which  is  on  the 
eictremity  of  the  desert.  Commencement  of  the  ridge  called 
Tuhir,  five  coss  west  of  Furaroh,  extending  to  Bory-Bekher, 
sixteen  coss  distant  from  Furaroh.  From  Furaroh  to  the  Indus, 
eighteen  coss,  or  thirty  miles  breadth  of  the  valley  here. 

Ranipoor,*  (18  coss.) 

JessfVbl/mSr  to  Sory-Bekher. 

KorlaUoh,  (18  coss.) — See  last  route. 

Bandoh,  (4  cosa) — ^A  tribe  of  Mooslems,  called  Oondur,  dwell  here. 

Ooteroo,  (16  coss.) — ^Boundary  of  Jessulm^r  and  Upper  Sinda  A 
small  castle  and  garrison  of  Meer  Sohr&b's ;  two  wells,  one 
inside ;  and  a  hamlet  of  thirty  huts  of  Sumaichas  and  Oondurs ; 
teebaa  heavy. 

Oodut,  (32  coss.) — ^Thirty  huts  of  shepherds ;  a  small  mud  fortress. 
i2oo^,  a  deep  and  entire  desert,  throughout  all  this  space ;  no 
water. 

Sunkra/m,  or  Sungra/m,  (16  coss.) — ^Half  the  distance  sand-hills,  the 
rest  nimierous  temporary  hamlets  constructed  of  the  joodr,  or 
maize  stalks ;  several  water-courses. 

NaUa-Sanffra,  (J  coss.) — This  TiaUa  or  stream  is  from  Dura,  on  the 
Sinde,  two  coss  and  a  half  north  of  Bory-Bekher ;  much  coltiva- 
tion ;  extremity  of  the  sand-hills. 

Tirgateo,  (^  coss.) — ^A  large  town  :  Bankers  and  Banias,  here  termed 

Eirlb:,  and  Sumaichas. 

-- — ■ — — — ■ — • ■    I  -11  " 

*  Considemble  town  on  the  high  road  from  Upper  to  Lower  Sinde.   See 
subsequent  route. 
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Low  ridge  of  hills,  called  Tekher,  (4  coss.) — This  little  chain  of  silicious 
rocks  rans  north  and  south ;  Noakote,  the  new-castle  of  Sohrdb, 
IS  at  the  foot  of  them ;  they  extend  beyond  Furaroh,  which  is 
sixteen  ooss  from  Bory-Bekher.  Goomut  is  six  coss  from  Noa- 
kote. 

Bcry,  (4  coss.)  ^  On  the  ridge,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus.  Crossed 
Bdiker,  (^  do.)  >  over  to  Bekher ;  breadth  of  the  river  near  a  mile. 
Sekker,  (|  do.)  j  Bekher  is  an  island,  and  the  other  branch  to  Sekher 
is  ahnost  a  mile  over  also.  This  insulated  rock  is  of  silex, 
specimens,  of  which  I  possess.  There  are  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  fortress  of  Mansoora,  named  in  honour  of  the  Caliph 
Al-Mansoor,  whose  lieutenants  made  it  the  capital  of  Sinde  on 
the  opening  of  their  conquests.  It  is  yet  more  famed  as  the 
capital  of  the  Sogdi  of  Alexander ;  in  aU  probability  a  corrup- 
tion of  Soda,  the  name  of  the  tribe  which  has  ruled  firom  imme- 
morial ages,  and  who  till  very  lately  held  Omurkote. 

N.B. — Casids  or  messengers  engage  to  carry  despatches  from 
Jessulm^  to  Bory-Bekher  in  four  days  and  a  halt;  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  twelve  coss. 

Bekher  to  SMharpoor, 
LuHe,  also  called  LwkiesiTr,  (12  coss.) 
Sindti  NaUa,  (8^  cos&) 
Stikarpoor,  (^  cos&) 

Total  of  this  route,  16  coss. 

Bekher  to  Ludkcma,  (28  ooss.) 
Skikarpoor  to  Lwdkana,  (20  ooss.) 

JeaauLmer  to  JDyr  AUA  Khyrpoor. 

KariaUoh,  (18  coss.) 

Kharrch,  (20  coss.)— i2oo^  or  desert  aU  the  wav.  This  is  the  dohvd, 
or  mutual  boundary  of  Upper  Sinde  and  Jessulm^*,  and  there 
is  a  small  mittir^sa-kote  or  mud  fort,  jointly  held  by  the  respec- 
tive troops ;  twenty  huts  and  one  welL 

SootiaUchy  (20  coss.) — Boo^  all  the  way.  A  dand  for  the  collection  of 
duties;  six  wells. 

Khyrpoor  (Dyr  AUi)  (20  coss.) — Booe,  and  deep  jui^le  of  the  ever- 
greens called  lawa  esid  jhdl,'from  Sootialloh  to  Khyrpoor. 

Total  of  this  route,  78  ooss. 

Khyrpoor  (J)yr  AUi)  to  Ahmedpoor. 

Ohdora^  (6  oosa) — Considerable  town ;  Indus  four  coss  west 

SuhzuL-cor-kote,  (8  coss.) — ^Boundary  of  Upper  Sinde  and  D&odpotra. 
This  frontier  castle,  often  disputed,  was  lately  taken  by  Meer 
Sohr&b  from  Bhawul  Khan.  Numerous  hamlets  and  water- 
courses. 
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Ahviedpo(yi\  (8  coss.)— Considerable  garrison  town  of  D^odpotra; 
two  battalions  and  sixteen  guns. 

Total  of  this  route,  22  coss. 

Khyiyoor  (Dyr  A  lli)  to  Hydrabad, 
MeeiyooTy  (8  coss.) — Four  coss  from  the  Indus. 
MataUoh,  (5  do.)— Four  coss  from  the  Indus. 
Gothi,  (7  coss.)— Two  coss  from  the  Indus. 
DaMoh,  (8  do.)— Two  coss  from  the  Indus. 

Eory-Bekker,  (20  coss.) — ^Numerous  hamlets  and  temporary  villages, 
with  many  water-coui-ses  for  cultivation  in  all  this  space. 

coss. 
Kliyrpoor \     8  "^  Six  coss  from  the  Indus. 


{Sohrdh-ca- 

Goomut 8 

Bxinipoor 2 

(See  route  to  it  from  Gurhur.) 

Hingore 5 

Bhvranapoor 5 

HvZiani 1 

Kunjerro 3 

Noaheyra 8 

Mora 7 

Shahpoora 3 

Doulutpoor 3  J 

Meerpoor 3  — On  the  Indus.    Here  Madarrl  crossed  to 

Sehwan,  and  returned  to  Meerpoor. 


The  coss  in  this  distance  seems  a 
medium  between  the  pitcka  of  two 
coss  and  the  kiUcha  of  one  and  a  half. 
The  medium  of  one  and  three-quarter 
miles  to  each  coss,  deducting  a  tenth 
for  windings,  appears,  after  numer- 
ous comparisons,  to  be  just.  This  is 
alike  applicable  to  all  Upper  Sinde. 


Kazi-ca^-Gote 9 

SukruTid 11 

Hala 7 

Khv/rdo/o 4 

MvMari 4 

Hyda^abad 6 


The  coss  about  two  miles  each ;  which, 
deducting  one  in  ten  for  windings  of 
the  road,  may  be  protracted. 


Total...  145  coss. 


JeasvlmSr  to  Ikktiar  Khan-ca-Gurhie, 

These  villages  are  all  inhabited  by  Falliwal 
Brahmins,  and  are  in  the  tract  termed  Kun- 
dal  or  Eh&d&l,  of  which  Eatori,  eight  coss 
north  of  Jessulmer,  is  the  chief  town  of 
about  forty  villages. — N.B.  AH  towns  vith 
the  affix  of  sirr  have  pools  of  water. 

Nohr-ca-Gurhie,  (25  coss.) — Roo^  or  desert  throughout  this  space 
The  castle  of  Nohur  is  of  brick,  and  now  belongs  to  Dftodpotm, 
who  captured  it  from  the  Bhattis  of  Jessulmer.     About  forty 


Brvmairr,  (4  coss.) 
Mo^*de8vrr,lS  do. ) 
Gogeuieo,  (3  do.  ) 
Kaimsirr,  (5  do.  ) 
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huts  and  little  cultivation.  It  is  a  place  of  toll  for  the  KuUars 
or  caravans ;  two  rupees  for  each  camel-load  of  ghee,  and 
four  for  one  with  sugar;  half  a  rupee  for  each  camel,  and  a 
third  for  an  ox  laden  with  grain. 

Moreed  Kote,  (24  coss.) — ^JKoo^  or  desert    Ramgurh  is  four  coss  east 

of  this. 
Ikhtiar-ca-Ourhie,  (15  coss.) — JSoo^  until  the  last  four  coss,  or  eight 
miles.    Thence  the  descent  from  the  teebas  or  sand-hills  to  the 
valley  of  the  Indus. 
Total  of  this  route,  79  coss.        Ikhtiar  to  Ahmedpoor...  18  coss. 

Khanpoor 5 

■       Sooltanpoor...     8 

J€9»ulm&r  to  Sheo-KoUoToh,  Kheraloo,  Chotun,  Nuggur-Parkur, 

Mittie,  and  return  to  Jessulni^, 

Dahla,  (3  coss.) — Thirty  houses,  Pokurna  Brahmins. 

AhuUi,  (2  do.  ) — Thirty  houses,  Chohans,  well  and  small  taUao, 

Chore,  (5  do. ) — Sixty  houses,  mixed  classes. 

Ik^te,(2  do. ) — A  small  town  of  two  hundred  houses;  belongs  to 

the  Jessulmdr  fisc  or  khalsa.    There  is  a  little  fort  and  gan-ison. 

A  tallao  or  pool  excavated  by  the  Palliwals,  in  which  water 

remains  throughout  the  year  after  much  rain. 
SanguT,  (6  coss.) — ^N.B.    This  route  is  to  the  east  of  that  (following) 

by  Cheencha,  the  most  direct  road  to  Bhalotra,  and  the  one 

usually  travelled ;  but  the  villages  are  now  deserted. 

Beadi'r,  (2  coss.) — Forty  houses,  and  tallao.  Beejoorde,  2  coss  distant. 

Mwadaye  (frontier),  (2  J  coss.) — ^Two  hundred  and  fifty  houses.  Saheb 
Khan  Sehrd^e  with  a  hundred  horse  is  stationed  here;  the  town 
is  khalsa  and  the  last  of  Jessulmer.  The  ridge  from  Jessulmdr 
is  close  to  all  the  places  on  this  route  to  Mundaye. 

Ooongah,  (4  J  coss.) — Thanna,  or  post  of  Jodpoor. 

Sli^,  (2  coss.) — ^A  large  town  of  three  hundred  houses,  but  many 
deserted,  some  through  famine.  Chief  of  a  district.  A  Hakim 
resides  herefrom  Jodpoor;  collects  the  transit  dues,  and  pro- 
tects the  country  from  the  depredations  of  the  Sehr^^s. 

KoUoroh,  (3  coss.) — Town  of  five  hundred  houses,  of  which  only  two 
hundred  are  now  inhabited.  On  the  north-west  side  is  a  fort 
on  the  ridge.  A  Rahtore  chief  resides  here.  The  district  of  Sheo 
Kottoroh  was  taken  from  the  Bhattis  of  Jessulmer  by  the 
Bahtores  of  Jodpoor. 

BeemUao,  (6  coss.) — ^In  ancient  times  a  considerable  place ;  now  only 
fifty  houses.  A  fort  on  the  ridge  to  the  south-west,  near  two 
hundred  feet  high ;  connected  with  the  Jessulmer  ridge,  but 
often  covered  by  the  lofty  teebas  of  sand. 

Kheraloo,  (7  coss.) — Capital  of  Kherd'hur,  one  of  the  ancient  divi- 
sions of  Maroost'haJi.  Two  coss  south  of  Beesallao  crossed  a  pass 
over  the  hills. 

40 
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Chotun,  (10  C0S8.) — An  ancient  city,  now  in  ruins,  having  at  present 
only  about  eighty  houses,  inhabited  by  the  Sehr&&. 

Bcmkadrr,  (11  eoss.) — ^Fonnerly  a  large  City,  now  only  about  three 
hundred  and  sixty  houses. 

ChohoLn^a-poora,  (6  do.  )  J 

Nuggur,  (3  coss.) — A  large  town,  capital  of  Parkur,  containing  one 
thousand  five  hundred  houses,  of  which  one  half  are  inhabited. 

Kai/m  Khan  Sehrd^-^sorbuetee,  (18  coss.) — Thirty  houses  in  the  (hul ; 
wells,  with  water  near  the  surface ;  three  coss  to  the  east  the 
boundary  of  Sinde  and  the  Chohan  Raj. 

Dhote-cor-poora,  (15  coss.) — ^A  hamlet;  Rajpoots,  Bhfls,  and  Seluies. 

MUti  or  Mittri-cor^kote,  (3  coss.) — ^A  town  of  six-  hundred  houses  in 
Dh&t,  or  the  division  of  Omurkote  belonging  to  Hydrabad ;  a 
*  relative  of  whose  prince,  with  the  title  of  Nawab,  resides  het^ : 
a  place  of  great  commerce,  and  also  of  transit  for  the  caravans ; 
a  fortified  mahl  to  the  south-west.  When  the  Shah  of  Cabul 
used  to  invade  Sinde,  the  Hydrabad  piince  always  took  refuge 
here  with  his  family  and  valuables.  The  sand-hiUs  are 
immensely  high  and  formidable. 

ChaUaai/rr,  (10  coss.) — Four  hundred  houses,  inhabited  by  Sehries, 
Brahmins,  Beejuranis,  and  Bunyas ;  a  place  of  great  importance 
to  the  transit  trade. 

Sv/rnmcha-car-bristee,  (10  coss.) — Thul  from  Chailasirr. 

Noor-AU/i,  PawC-ca-Tir,  (9  coss.) — Sixty  houses  of  Charons,  Sooltano 
Rajpoots  and  KaoreaSy  (qu.  the  ancient  Eaorea  ?)  water  (pani- 
ca-tir)  plenty  in  the  fhul. 

JtoaZ,  (5  coss.) — Twelve  hamlets  teimed  bda,  scattered  round  a  tract 
of  several  coss,  inhabited  by  difierent  tribes,  after  whom  they 
are  named,  as  Soda,  Sehrd^e,  Eaorea,  Brahmin,  Banya  and  Sootar 
as  Soddr-ca-bde,  Sehrd^-ca-bda,  or  habitations  of  the  Sodas ;  of 
the  Sehrft^s,  &c.,  &c. 

DaeUie,  (7  coss.) — ^One  hundred  houses ;  a  dhanni,  or  collector  of 
duties,  resides  here. 

Ourrvrah,  (10  coss.) — ^Described  in  route  from  Omurkote  to  Jessulmer. 

Raiddnoh,  (11  do.  ) — ^Forty  houses ;  a  lake  formed  by  damming  up 
the  water.    Aggur,  or  salt-pans. 

Kottoroh,  (9  coss.) 

Sheo,  rS  coss.) — ^The  whole  space  from  Nuggur  to  Sheo-Kottoroh  is  a 
continuous  mass  of  lofty  sand-hills  (fhyZ-car-teeba),  scattered 
with  hamlets  (poonvaa),  in  many  parts  affording  abundant 
pasture  for  flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  buffaloes,  and  camels ;  the 
fhvZ  extends  south  to  Noakote  and  Bulwar,  about  ten  com 
south  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter.  To  the  left  of  Noa- 
kote are  the  flats  of  Talpoora,  or  Lower  Sinde. 
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Jesmlm^  to  Sheo-Kottaroh,  Burmavr,  Ifuggur-Oooroh  and 

Sooi-Bah, 

Dhunno,  (5  coss.) — Tvro  hundred  bouses  of  Palliwals;  pool  and 
wells ;  ridge  two  to  three  hundred  feet  high,  cultivation  between 
the  ridges. 

Cheewhoky  (7  coss.) — Small  hamlet;  Sirrob,  half  a  coss  east;  ridge, 
low  t'hul,  cultivation. 

/iMsomna,  (2  coss.) — ^Thirty  houses  of  Palliwals,  as  before ;  Eeeta  to 
the  right  half  a  coss. 

Oonda,  (1  coss.) — ^Fifty  bouses  of  Palliwals  and  Jain  Rajpoots ;  wells 
and  pools ;  country  as  before. 

SangfWTy  (2  coss.)— Sixty  houses ;  only  fifteen  inhabited,  the  rest  fled 
to  Sinde  during  the  famine  of  1813 ;  Gharuns.  Grand  fhvZ 
commences. 

Sangur-cor-taUcu),  (^  coss.) — ^Water  remains  generally  eight  months 
in  the  iaUcu)  or  pool,  sometimes  the  whole  year. 

Beqome,  (1|  cosa)  \  Between  is  the  aaTid'h  or  boundary  of  Jessulm^r 

Khorad,  (4    do.  ) )      and  Jodpoor.    Beejorae  has  one  hundred  and 

twenty  houses  of  Palliwals ;  wells  and  pools  at  both  places. 

RajaraU,  (1  coss.) — Seventy  houses ;  most  deserted  since  famine. 

Omgahy  (4  do.  ) — ^Hamlet  of  twenty  huts ;  bavrcfs,  or  small  wells 
and  pools ;  to  this  the  ridge  and  fhul  intermingle. 

Skeo,  (2  coss.) — Capital  of  the  district 

Neemlah,  (4  coss.) — Forty  houses ;  deserted. 

BkadkOy  (2  do.  ) — ^Four  hundred  houses;  deserted..  This  is  'the 
third  year  of  famine  T 

Kupoolri,  (3  coss.) — ^Thirty  huts,  deserted  ;  wells. 

JuUpah,    (3  do.  ) — Twenty  huts ;  deserted. 

Niiggur  (Oooroo),  (20  cosa) — ^This  is  a  large  town  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Looni  river,  of  four  to  five  hundred  houses,  but  many 
deserted  since  the  famine,  which  has  almost  depopulated  this 
r^on.  In  1813,  the  inhabitants  were  flying  as  far  as  the 
Ganges,  and  selling  themselves  and  ofi&pring  into  slavery  to 
save  Ufa 

Barmair,  (6  coss.) — A  town  of  twelve  hundred  houses. 

GooToOy  (2  do.  ) — ^West  side  of  the  Looni ;  town  of  seven  hundred 
houses ;  the  chief  is  styled  Rana,  and  of  the  Chohan  tribe. 

Batto,  (3  cosa) — ^West  side  of  river. 

Puttui'no,  (1  coss.) )  iiT    i.    •  J      c  ' 
GrnUo,       (1  do.  ) }  W^'  "'^®  °^  "^^- 

Runas,      (3  do.  ) — East  side  of  river. 

C/wiruni    (2  do.  ) — Seventy  houses ;  east  side. 
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Cheetuhvano,  (2  coss.) — Town  of  three  hundred  houses ;  east  side  of 
river;  belonging  to  a  Chohan  chief,  styled  Bana.  Sanchore 
seven  coss  to  the  south. 

Rutoroh,     (2  coss.) — East  side  of  river ;  deserted. 

Hoteegong,  (2  do.  ) — South  side  of  river ;  temple  to  Phoolmook- 
heswar  Mahadeo. 

Dhootoh,   (2  coss.)  )  North  side.    On  the  west  side  the  t'hul  is  very 
Tappee,     (2  do.  )  )      heavy ;  east  side  is  plain ;  both  sides  well 
cultivated. 

Lcdpoora,  (1  coss.) — ^West  side. 

8oorpoora,{l  do.  ) — Crossed  river. 

Sunlotti,    (2  do.  ) — ^Eighty  houses,  east  side  of  river. 

Bhodteroo,  (2  do.  )-^East  side ;  relation  of  the  Rana  resides  here. 

Narke,  (4  coss.) — South  side  of  river;  Bhils  and  Sonigurras. 

Karo^,(^  do.  )— Sehr&es. 

Pitlanoh,  (2  coss.) — ^Large  village ;  Kolis  and  Pithils. 
Dhv/rn/idAir,   (3   coss.)— Seven    or  eight  hundred   houses,   nearly 
deserted,  belonging  to  Soo^-Bah. 

Bah,  (4  coss.) — Capital  of  Bana  Narrayn  Rao,  Chohan  prince  of 
Vird-Bah. 

Loonah,  (6  coss.) — One  hundred  houses. 

Soo^,  (7  coss.) — ^Besidence  of  Chohan  chief 

BhcUotra  on  the  Looni  river  to  Pokum  and  JessuZmer, 

Panchbvddra,  (3  coss.) — Bhalotra  fair  on  the  11th  Maug — continues 
ten  days.  Bhalotra  has  four  to  five  hundred  houses  in  the  tract 
called  S^w&nchi ;  the  ridge  unites  with  Jhalore  and  Sewanob. 
Fanchbuddra  has  two  hundred  houses,  almost  all  deserted  since 
the  famine.  Here  is  the  celebrated  A^ger,  or  salt-lake,  yielding 
considerable  revenue  to  the  government. 

Oopti,  (2  coss.) — Forty  houses  ;  deserted  ;  one  coss  north  of  this  the 
deep  fhvl  commences. 

Patode^  (4  coss.) — A  considerable  commercial  mart ;  four  hundred 
houses  ;  cotton  produced  in  great  quantities. 

Seevaie,  (4  coss.) — Two  hundred  houses,  almost  deserted. 

Seruroh,  (1  coss.) — Sixty  houses.  To  Patode  the  tract  is  termed 
S^w^chi ;  from  thence  Eend&v&ti,  from  the  anient  lords  of  the 
Eendo  tribe. 

Boongurro,  (3  coss.)  ^  Boongurro  has  seventy  houses,  Solankitullo 
SolavJcitvZlo,  (4  do. )  >  four  hundred,  and  Pongulli  sixty.  Throuj^- 
PonguUi,       (5  do.  )  j      out  sand-hills.    This  tract  is  called  TTm- 

laicha,  and  the  Bahtores  who  inhabit  it,  T'hulaicha  Bahtores. 

There  are  many  of  the  Jit  or  Jat  tribe  as  cultivators.    Pongulli 

a  Charun  community. 
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Bakurri,  (5  cosa) — One  hundred  houses  ;  inhabited  by  Charuns. 

Dhokirr,  (4  do.  ) — Sixty  houses,  inhabited  by  Palliwal  Brahmins. 

Pokum,  (4  do.  ) — From  Bakurri  commences  the  Pokum  district 
all  flat,  and  though  sandy,  no  teebas  or  hills. 

Odhanio,  (6  coss.) — ^Fifty  houses ;  a  pool,  the  south  side. 

Lakti,     (7   do.  ) — ^Three  hundred  houses  ;  Palliwal  Brahmins. 

<^v7/,i././wi.  /'o  ^/>  ^  ^  Sodacoor  has  thirty  houses  and  Chandun  fifty  ; 
jNMocoor,  (Z  do.;  r  PaUiwals.  Dry  nalla  at  the  latter :  water 
Charidun,  {4  do.)  f     obtained  by  digging  in  its  bei 

Ekojka,  (3  do.) — One  coss  to  the  left  is  the  direct  road  to  Basunki, 
seven  coss  from  Chandun. 

Bamnki-talao,  (5  cos&) — One  hundred  houses  ;  Palliwala 

Moldait,  (1^  C06&) — ^Twelve  houses ;  Pokuma  Brahmins. 

JesmlmA',  (4  do.) — ^From  Pokum  to  Odhanio,  the  road  is  over  a  low 
ridge  of  rocks ;  thence  to  Lahti  is  a  well-cultivated  plain,  the 
ridge  being  on  the  left.  A  small  fhul  intervenes  at  Sodacoor, 
thence  to  Chandun,  plain.  From  Chandun  to  Basunki  the  road 
again  traverses  the  low  ridge,  increasing  in  height,  and  with 
occasional  cultivation,  to  Jessulm^r. 

Bilcan4r  to  Ikktiar  Khan-ca-Ourhie,  on  the  Indus. 

Nae-ea-hustee,  (4  coss. 
Gujnair^  (5  do. 


Sandy  plains  ;  water  at  all  these  villages. 
From  Girajsirr,  the  Jessulm&:  frontier, 
the  teebas  or  sand-hills  commence,  and 
continue  moderate  to  Beekumpoor. 


GoorcA,  (5  do. 

Beetnoke,  (5  do. 

Gvrajsirr,  (8  do. 

Na/nraye,  (4  do. 

Beekum/Door  (9  coss.'i )  Beekumpoor  to  Mohungurh,  roo^  or  desert 
WnA«r^!!ir'  Aift  ^/^  \  r  ^  ^^  ^^y>  having  considerable  sand- 
Mokuuffurh,   (16  do.)  I     hills  and  juLgle. 

Naickna,  (16  coss.) — Teebas,  or  sand-hills  throughout  this  space. 

Narraie,  (9  do.  ) — ^A  Brahmin  village. 

Ifchur-eorOv/rhie,  (24  coss.) — ^Deep  roo^  or  desert;  the    frontier 
garrison  of  Sinde ;  the  gurhie,  or  castle,  held  by  Hadji  Elhan. 

Moreed  Kate,  (24  coss.) — ^iZoo^,  high  sand-hills. 

6v/rhie  ITMutr-Elum^ca,  (18  coss.) — ^The  best  portion  of  this  through 
the  Kutchi,  or  flats  of  the  valley.    Ourhie  on  the  Indus. 

Total  147  coss,  equal  to  220|  miles,  the  coss  being  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  each  ;  200  English  miles  of  horizontal  distance 
to  be  protracted. 
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Designations  given  by  Europeans  to  the  principaUties  of  Rajpooiana, — Dhoondar 
hnovm  by  the  name  of  its  capitals,  Amber  or  Jeipoor, — The  country  of  tke 
Cutchwahas  an  aggregcUe  of  conquests  by  ike  race  so  caUed, — Etymology  of 

*  Dhoondar.* — Origin  of  the  Cutchwahas, — Roja  NaJL  founds  Nurwcar.^Dkok 
Eae  expelled,  and  founds  Dhoondar.— Eomantic  legend  of  Dhola  Eae.—Hit 
treachery  to  his  bentfactor,  the  Meena  lord  of  Khogong. — Marries  a  daughUr 
of  a  Birgoqjur  chirf,  and  becomes  his  heir.—Augments  his  territories,  and 
transfers  his  government  to  Ramgurh. — Marries  a  daughter  qfike  prince  of 
Ajmler. — Is  hilled  in  battle  vnth  the  Meenas. — His  son  XanlnU  eonquen 
Dhoondar.—Maidul  Eae  conquers  AmMr,  and  other  places. — ConguesU  cf 
Hoondeo. — Of  KoontuL — Accession  of  Pujoon. — E^/lections  on  the  aboriginal 
tribes  at  this  period, — The  Meena  race. — Fujovn  marries  the  sister  of  Pirthi 
Eaj  qf  Detli. — His  military  protpess. — Is  killed  at  the  rape  of  the  princess  of 
Canwij. — McdM  sttcceeds* — His  successors. — Pirthi  Eqj  creates  the  Bara-hotrU 
or  twelve  great  JUfs  qf  Amber.— He  is  assassinated.— EaharmuU. — The  Jirsi  to 
toait  on  the  Mahomedan  power. — Bhagwandas  the  first  Eajpoat  to  give  a 
daughter  to  the  imperial  house. — His  daughter  marries  Jihangir,  and  gim 
birth  to  Ehoosroo. — Accession  of  Maun  Sing. — His  power,  intrigues,  and 
death. — Eao  Bhao  MahcL—Mirm  Eaja  Jey  Sing,  brother  qfEqfa  Maun,  suc- 
ceeds.— Eepairs  the  disgraces  of  his  two  predecessors,  cmd  renders  immerue 
services  to  the  empire. — Is  poisoned  by  his  son. — Earn  Sing. — Bishen  Sing. 

By  some  conventional  process,  Europeans  in  India  have  adopted  the 
habit  of  designating  the  principalities  of  Bajpootana  by  the  names 

*  This  account  of  the  Amb^r  or  Jeipoor  state,  is  nearly  what  I  commmiicated 
to  the  Marqms  of  Hastings  in  1814-15.  Ainidst  the  multipUcily  of  objects 
which  Biibsequentiv  engaged  my  attention,  I  had  deemed  myself  absolved  from 
the  necessity  of  enlarging  npon  it,  trusting  that  a  more  compjetent  pen  would 
have  superseded  Uus  Essay,  there  having  been  several  poUtical  authorities  at 
that  court  since  it  was  written.  Being,  however,  unaware  that  anyt^iing  has 
been  done  to  develope  its  historical  resources,  which  are  more  abundant  than 
those  of  any  other  court  of  India,  I  think  it  right  not  to  suppress  this  sketch, 
however  imperfect. 
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of  their  respective  capitals,  instead  of  those  of  the  countries.  Thus 
Marwar  and  Mewar  are  recognised  under  the  titles  of  their  chief 
cities,  Jodpoor  and  Oodipoor ;  Kotah  and  Boondi  are  denomination^ 
iDdiscriminately  applied  to  Haravati,  the  general  term  of  the  region, 
which  is  rarely  mentioned ;  and  Dhoondar  is  hardly  known  by  that 
denomination  to  Europeans,  who  refer  to  the  state  only  by  the  names 
of  its  capitaLs,  Amb^r  or  Jeipoor,  the  last  of  which  is  now  universally 
used  to  designate  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Cutchwahas. 

Like  all  the  other  Bajpoot  states,  the  country  of  the  Cutchwahas 
is  an  assemblage  of  communities,  the  territories  of  which  have  been 
wrested  from  the  aboriginal  tribes,  or  from  independent  chieftains, 
at  various  periods ;  and  therefore  the  term  Dhoondar,  which  was 
only  one  of  their  earliest  acquisitions,  had  scarcely  a  title  to  impose 
its  name  upon  the  aggregate.  The  etymology  of  Dhoondar  ia  from 
a  once  celebrated  sacnficial  mount  (d'hoond)  on  the  western  frontier, 
near  Ealik  Jobnair.* 

The  Cutchwaha  or  Cutchwa  race  claims  descent  from  Cush,  the 
second  son  of  Rama,  King  of  Koshula,  whose  capital  was  Ayodhia, 
the  modem  Oude.  Cush,  or  some  of  his  immediate  offspring,  is  said 
to  have  migrated  from  the  parental  abode,  and  erected  tne  celebrated 
castle  of  Rhotas,  or  Rohitas,f  on  the  Soane,  whence,  in  the  lapse  of 
several  generations,  another  distinguished  scion.  Raja  Nal,  migrated 
westwanl,  and  in  S.  351,  or  A.D.  295,  founded  the  Inngdom  and  city 
of  Nurwar,  or  classically,  Nishida.:);  Some  of  the  traditional  chroni- 
cles record  intermediate  places  of  domicile  prior  to  the  erection  of 

*  The  traditional  history  of  the  Chohans  asserts,  that  this  mount  was  the 
phoe  of  penance  Uapasya)  of  their  famed  king  Beesildeo  of  Ajm^r,  who,  for 
m  oppression  of  Ms  subjects,  was  transformed  into  a  Rdkus^  or  Vernon,  in 
whidi  condition  he  continued  the  evil  work  of  his  former  existence, '  devouring 
his  subjects'  (as  literally  expressed),  until  a  grand-child  offered  himself  as  a 
victim  to  appease  Ms  insatiable  appetite.  The  langna^  of  innocent  affection 
made  its  way  to  the  heart  of  the  JRdhw,  who  recognized  Ms  offspring,  and 
winged  his  night  to  the  Jumna.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  excavate  the 
tPhamd  of  the  transformed  Chohan  king,  which  I  have  some  notion  will  prove 
to  be  his  sepulchre. 

t  Were  this  celebrated  abode  searched  for  inscriptions,  they  might  throw 
light  on  the  history  of  the  descendants  of  Bama. 

X  Prefix^  to  a  descriptive  sketch  of  the  city  of  Nurwar  (which  I  may 
append),  the  year  S.  361  ia  given  for  its  foundation  by  Baja  Nal,  but  whether 
oUained  from  an  inscription  or  historical  legend.  I  snow  not.  It,  however, 
coRoborates,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  number  of  descents  from  Nal  to 
Dhola  Ra^  viz,,  thirty-three,  which,  calculated  according  to  the  best  data  (see 
VoL  1^  p.  49),  at  twenty-two  years  to  a  reign,  will  make  726  year^  which 
subtracted  from  1023,  the  era  of  Dhola  Ba^'s  migration,  leaves  297,  a  difference 
of  only  fifty-four  years  between  the  computed  and  settled  eras ;  and  if  we 
aUowed  only  twenty-one  years  to  a  rei^,  instead  of  twenty-two,  as  proposed  in 
alllong  lines  above  twen^-five  derations,  the  difference  would  be  trifling. 

We  may  thus,  without  hesitation^  adopt  the  date  351,  or  A.D.  296,  for  the 
period  of  Ri^a  Nal,  whose  history  is  one  of  the  grand  sources  of  delight  to  the 
harda  of  Rajpootana.  The  poem  rehearsing  his  adventures  under  the  title  of 
Nal  and  I>Eiinyanta  (hm.  Nal-Dnmmun).  was  translated  into  Persian  at 
Akbei^B  command,  by  JPieri,  brother  of  Aoulfazil,  and  has  since  been  made 
known  to  the  admnrers  of  Sanscrit  literature  by  Professor  Bopp  of  Berlin. 
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this  famed  city :  first,  the  town  of  Laliar,  in  the  heart  of  a  traet  yet 
named  Cutchwag^,  or  region  (gar)  of  the  Cutchwahas ;  and  secondly, 
that  of  Gwalior.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  descendants  of  Baja  Nal 
adopted  the  affix  of  Pal  (which  appears  to  be  the  distingaishing 
epithet  of  all  the  early  Rajpoot  tribes),  until  Sora  Sing  (thirty-third 
in  descent  from  Nal),  whose  son,  Dhola  Ba^,  was  expelled  the  pater- 
nal abode,  and  in  S.  1023,  A.D.  967,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  state 
of  Dhoondar. 

A  family,  which  traces  its  lineage  from  Rama  of  Koshuia,  Nola  of 
Nishida,  and  Dhola  the  lover  of  Maroni,  may  be  allowed  *  the  boast 
of  heraldry :'  and  in  remembrance  of  this  descent,  the  Cushites  of 
India  celebrate  with  great  solemnity  '  the  annual  feast  of  the  sun,' 
on  which  occasion  a  stately  car,  called  the  chariot  of  the  sun  {Swrya 
rafha),  drawn  by  eight  horses,  is  brought  from  the  temple,  and  the 
descendant  of  BAmesa,  ascending  therein,  perambulates  his  capital 

A  case  of  simple  usurpation  originated  the  Cutchwaha  state  of 
Amb^r ;  but  it  would  be  contrary  to  precedent  if  this  event  were 
untinged  with  romanca  As  the  episode,  while  it  does  not  violate 
probability,  illustrates  the  condition  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  we  do 
not  exclude  the  tradition.  On  the  deatli  of  Sora  Sing,  prince  of 
Nurwar,  his  brother  usurped  the  government,  depriving  the  in&nt, 
Dhola  Ba^,  of  his  inheritance.  His  mother,  clothing  herself  in  mean 
apparel,  put  the  infant  in  a  basket,  which  she  placed  on  her  head, 
and  travelled  westward  until  she  reached  the  town  of  Khogong 
(within  five  miles  of  the  modem  Jeipoor),  then  inhabited  by  the 
Meenas.  Distressed  with  hunger  and  fittigue,  she  had  placed  her 
precious  burthen  on  the  ground,  and  was  plucking  some  wild  berries, 
when  she  observed  a  hooded  serpent  rearing  its  form  over  the  basket 
She  uttered  a  shriek,  which  attracted  an  itinerant  Brahmin,  who 
told  her  to  be  under  no  alarm,  but  rather  to  rejoice  at  this  certain 
indication  of  future  greatness  in  the  boy.  But  the  emaciated  parent 
of  the  founder  of  Amb&  replied,  "  What  may  be  in  futurity  I  heed 
*'  not,  while  I  am  sinking  with  hunger ;"  on  which  the  Bi'ahmin  put 
her  in  the  way  to  Khogong,  where  he  said  her  necessities  would  be 
relieved.  Taking  up  the  basket,  she  reached  the  town,  which  is 
encircled  by  hills,  and  accosting  a  female,  who  happened  to  be  a 
slave  of  the  Meena  chieftain,  begged  any  menial  employm^it  for 
food.  By  direction  of  the  Meena  Rani,  she  was  entertained  with 
the  slaves.  One  day  she  was  ordered  to  prepare  dinner,  of  which 
Ralunsi,  the  Meena  Raja,  partook,  and  found  it  so  superior  to  his 
usual  fare,  that  he  sent  for  the  cook,  who  related  her  story.  As 
soon  as  the  Meena  chief  discovered  the  rank  of  the  illustrious  fugitive, 
he  adopted  her  as  his  sister,  and  Dhola  Ra^  as  his  nephew.  When 
the  boy  had  attained  the  age  of  Rajpoot  manhood  (fourteen),  he  was 
sent  to  Dehli,*  with  the  tribute  of  Khogong,  to  attend  instead  of 
the  Meena.  The  young  Cutchwaha  remained  there  five  years,  when 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  usurping  his  benefactor's  authority.    Having 

*  The  Tiiar  tribe  were  then  supreme  lords  of  India. 
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consulted  the  Meena d'hadi*  or  baAi,  as  to  the  best  means  of  execut- 
ing his  plan,  he  I'ecommended  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  festival 
of  the  i)6waUf  when  it  is  customary  to  perform  the  ablutions  en 
mome,  in  a  tank  Having  brou£;ht  a  few  of  his  Rajpoot  brethren 
from  Oehli,  he  accomplished  his  object,  filling  the  reservoirs  in  which 
the  Meenas  bathed  with  their  dead  bodies.  The  treacherous  bard 
did  not  escape ;  Dhola  fia^  put  him  to  death  with  his  own  hand, 
observing,  "  he  who  had  proved  unfaithful  to  one  master,  could  not 
"  be  tnisted  by  another."  He  then  took  possession  of  Khogong. 
Soon  after,  he  repaii*ed  to  Deosah,  a  castle  and  district  ruled  by  an 
independent  chief  of  the  Birgoojur  tribe  of  Rajpoots,  whose  daughter 
he  demanded  in  marriage.  "  How  can  this  be,"  said  the  Birgoojur, 
"  when  we  are  both  Suryavansi,  and  one  hundi^ed  generations  have 
"  not  yet  separated  us  ?"f  But  being  convinced  that  the  necessary 
number  of  descents  had  intervened,  the  nuptiaJs  took  place,  and  as 
the  Birgoojur  had  no  male  issue,  he  resigned  his  power  to  his  son-in- 
law.  With  the  additional  means  thus  at  his  disposal,  Dhola  deter- 
mined to  subjugate  the  S^roh  tribe  of  Meenas,  whose  chief,  Rao  Natto, 
dwelt  at  Maudi.  A^in  he  was  victorious,  and  deeming  his  new 
conquest  better  adapted  for  a  residence  than  Khogong,  he  transfened 
iiis  infant  government  thither,  changing  the  name  of  Mauch,  in 
honour  of  his  great  ancestor,  to  Ramgurh. 

Dhola  subsequently  married  the  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Ajmer, 
whose  name  was  Maroni.  Returning  on  one  occasion  with  her  from 
\isiting  the  shrine  of  Jumw^hl  Mdt&,  the  whole  foi*ce  of  the  Meenas 
of  that  I'egion  assembled,  to  the  number  of  eleven  thousand,  to 
oppose  his  passage  through  their  country.  Dhola  gave  them  battle  : 
but  after  slaying  vast  numbers  of  his  foes,  he  was  himself  killed, 
and  his  followers  fled.  Maroni  escaped,  and  bore  a  posthumous  child, 
who  was  named  Eankul,  and  who  conquered  the  country  of  Dhoondar. 
flis  son,  Maidul  Rao,  made  a  conquest  of  Amber  from  the  Soosawut 
Meenas,  the  residence  of  their  chief,  named  Bhatto,  who  had  the 
title  of  Rao,  and  was  head  of  the  Meena  confederation.  He  also 
subdaed  the  Nandla  Meenas,  and  added  the  district  of  Gatoor-Gatti 
to  his  territory. 

Hoondeo  succeeded,  and,  like  his  predecessors,  continued  the  warfare 
against  the  Meenas.  He  was  succeeded  by  Koontul,  whose  sway 
extended  over  all  the  hill  tribes  round  his  capital.  Having  deter- 
mined to  proceed  to  Bhutwar,  where  a  Chohan  prince  resided,  in 
order  to  many  his  daughter,  his  Meena  subjects,  remembering  the 

*  lyhidi^  cPkoUy  dh&rn^  Jdegd^  are  all  terms  for  the  bards  or  minstrels  of  the 
Meena  tribes. 

t  The  Birffoojur  tribe  claims  descent  from  Lava  or  Lfto,  the  elder  son  of 
Rama.  As  ttiey  trace  fifty-six  descents  {rem  Rama  to  Vicrama,  and  thirty-three 
from  Bi^  Nala  to  Dhola  Ba^  ve  have  only  to  calculate  the  number  of  gene- 
rations between  Vicrama  and  Nal,  to  ascertain  whether  Dhola's  ffeneiJogist 
vent  on  good  grounds.  It  was  in  S.  361  that  Ri^a  Nal  erected  Nurwar, 
which,  at  twent3r*two  years  to  a  reign,  gives  sixteen  to  be  added  to  fifty-six,  and 
this  added  to  tlurty-three,  is  equal  to  one  hundred  and  five  g^erations  from 
Hama  to  Dhola  Ra^. 

41 
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former  fiEitality,  collected  from  all  quarters,  demanding  that,  if  he 
went  beyond  the  borders,  he  should  leave  the  standards  ajid  nakairas 
of  sovereignty  in  their  custody.  Koontul  refusing  to  submit,  a  battle 
ensued,  in  which  the  Meenas  were  defeated  with  gi*eat  slaughter, 
which  secured  his  rule  throughout  Dhoondar. 

Koontul  was  succeeded  by  Pujoon,  a  name  weU  known  to  the 
chivalrous  Rajpoot,  and  immortalized  by  Chund,  in  the  poetic  history 
(Rdsd)  of  the  emperor  Pirthi  Raj.  Before,  however,  we  proceed 
further,  it  may  be  convenient  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  power  and 
numbers  of  the  indigenous  tribes  at  this  period. 

We  have  already  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  the  tendency 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  to  emerge  from  bondage  and  depression, 
which  has  been  seen  in  Mewar,  Kotah,  and  Boondf,  and  is  now 
exemplified  in  the  rise  of  the  Cutchwabas  in  Dhoondar.  The  original, 
pure,  unmixed  race  of  Meenas,  Mynas,  or  Mainas,  of  Dhoondar,  were 
styled  Puchwarra,  and  subdivided  into  five  grand  tribes.  Their 
original  home  was  in  the  range  of  mountains  called  Kdli-kho,  extend- 
ing from  Ajmer  nearly  to  the  Jumna^  where  they  erected  Amber, 
consecrated  to  Amba,  the  universal  mother,  or,  as  the  Meenas  style 
her,  Oluitta  Rani, '  Queen  of  the  pass.'  In  this  range  was  Khogong, 
Mauch,  and  many  other  large  towns,  the  chief  cities  of  communities.' 
But  even  so  late  as  Raja  Baharmull  Cutchwaha,  the  cotemporaiy  of 
Baber  and  Hemayoon,  the  Meenas  had  retained  or  regained  great 
power,  to  the  mortification  of  their  Rajpoot  superiors.  One  of  these 
independent  communities  was  at  the  ancient  city  of  Naen,  destroyed 
by  Baharmull,  no  doubt  with  the  aid  of  his  Mogul  connexions.  An 
old  historical  distich  thus  records  the  power  of  the  Meena  princes  of 

Naen  : 

"  Bawun  kote  chanun  durvjaaa 
"  Myna,  nmrd,  Jyaen  ca  Rcfja 
"  Booro  raj  NaJen  ko 
"  Jub  bkoos  myn  hhuUo  mango,^^ 

That  is,  "  There  were  fifty-two  strong-holds,*  and  fifty-six  gat^ 
belonging  to  the  manly  Myna,  the  Raja  of  Nadn,  whose  sovereignty 
of  Na2n  was  extinct,  when  even  of  chafi"  (bhooa)  he  took  a  share."  If 
this  is  not  an  exaggeration  it  would  appear  that,  during  the  distrac- 
tions  of  the  first  Islamite  dynasties  of  Dehli,  the  Meenas  had  attained 
their  primitive  importance.  Certainly  from  Pujoon,  the  vassal  chief- 
tain of  Pirthi  Raj,  to  Baharmull,  the  cotemporary  of  Baber,  the 
Cutchwabas  had  but  little  increased  their  territory.  When  this  latter 

Erince  destroyed  the  Meena  sovereignty  of  Na^n,  he  levelled  its  half- 
undred  gates,  and  erected  the  town  of  Lowain  (now  the  residence 
of  the  Rajawut  chief)  on  its  ruins. 

A  distinction  is  made  in  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  of  the 
designation  of  this  race :  Myna,  or  Maina,  meaning  the  asll,  or 

*  Koie  is  '  a  fortress ;'  but  it  may  be  applied  simply  to  the  number  of  bastions 
of  Na^n,  which  in  the  number  of  its  gates  might  rival  Thebes.  Lowain,  hoilt 
on  its  ruins,  contains  three  thousand  houses,  and  has  eighty-four  townships 
dependent  on  it. 


it 
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» 

'  unmixed  class/  of  which  there  is  now  but  one,  the  Oosarra  ;  while 
Meena,  is  that  applied  to  the  mixed,  of  which  they  reckon  barapdl* 
or  twelve  communities,  descended  from  B^poot  blood,  ns  Chohan, 
Tiiar,  Jadoon,  Purihar,  Cutchwaha,  Solanki,  Sankla,  Ghelote,  &;c,  and 
these  are  subdivided  into  no  less  than  five  thousand  two  hundred 
distinct  clans,  of  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Jaega,  Dholi,  or  Dhom, 
their  genealogists,  to  keep  account.  The  unmixed  OosaiTa  stock  is 
now  exceedingly  rare,  while  the  mixed  races,  spread  over  all  the  hilly 
and  intricate  regions  of  central  and  western  India,  boast  of  their 
descent  at  the  expense  of  "  legitimacy."  These  facts  all  tend  strongly 
to  prove  that  the  Rajpoots  were  conquerors,  and  that  the  moun- 
taineers, whether  Eolls,  Bhils,  Mynas,  Goands,  Sairias  or  Saijas,  are 
the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  India.  This  subject  will  be  fully 
treated  hereafter,  in  a  separate  chapter  devoted  to  the  Meena  tribes, 
their  religion,  manners,  and  customs. 

Let  us  return  to  Pujoon,  the  sixth  in  descent  from  the  exile  of  Nur- 
war,  who  was  deemed  of  sufficient  consequence  to  obtain  in  maiTiago 
the  sister  of  Firthi  Eaj,  the  Chohan  emperor  of  Dehli,  an  honour 
perhaps  attributable  to  the  splendour  of  Fujoon's  descent,  added  to 
his  great  personal  merit.  The  chivalrous  Chohan,  who  had  assembled 
around  him  one  hundred  and  eight  chiefs  of  the  highest  rank 
in  India,  assigned  a  conspicuous  place  to  Fujoon,  who  commanded  a 
division  of  that  monai'ch's  armies  in  many  of  his  most  important 
battles.  Fujoon  twice  signalized  himself  in  invasions  from  the  north, 
in  one  of  which,  when  he  commanded  on  the  frontier,  he  defeated 
Shabudin  in  the  Ehyber  Fass,  and  pursued  him  towards  Gazni.  His 
valour  mainly  contributed  to  the  conquest  of  Mahoba,  the  country  of 
the  Chundails,  of  which  he  was  left  governor  ;  and  he  was  one  of  tho 
sixty-four  chiefs  who,  with  a  chosen  body  of  their  retainers,  enabled 
Pirthi  Raj  to  carry  off  the  princess  of  Canouj.  In  this  service,  cover- 
ing the  retreat  of  his  liege  lord,  Fujoon  lost  his  life,  on  the  first  of 
the  five  days*  continuous  battle.  Fujoon  was  conjoined  with  Govind 
Gehlote,  a  chief  of  the  M^war  house ; — both  fell  together.  Chund, 
the  bard,  thus  describes  the  last  hours  of  the  Cutchwaha  prince : 
"When  Govind  fell,  the  foe  danced  with  joy:  then  did  Fujoon 
thunder  on  the  curtain  of  fight :  with  both  hands  he  plied  tho  karg 
(sword)  on  the  heads  of  the  barbarian.  Four  hundred  rushed  upon 
him ;  but  the  five  brothers  in  arms,  Kehuri,  Feepa^  and  Boho,  with 
Narsing  and  Cuchra,  supported  him.  Spears  and  daggers  are  plied — 
heads  roll  on  the  plain — ^blood  flows  in  streams.  Pujoon  assailed 
Itim4d ;  but  as  his  head  rolled  at  his  feet,  he  received  the  Khan  s 
lance  in  his  breast ;  the  Coormaf  fell  in  the  field,  and  the  Apsai-as 

*  Pdl  is  the  temi  for  a  community  of  any  of  the  aboriginal  mountain  races  ; 
its  import  is  a  *  defile,'  or  *  valley/  fitted  for  cultivation  and  defence.  It  is 
probable  that  Poligar  may  be  a  corruption  of  Paligar.  or  the  region  (nar)  of 
these  Pdls.  Palita,  Bhilita,  Philita,  are  terms  used  by  tne  learned  for  the  Bhf  1 
tribes,  ^laina  or  Myna,  Maira.  Mairote,  all  designate  mountaineers,  from  Afair. 
or  ifer,  a  hilL 

t  Coorma,  or  CtUchuxi,  are  synonimous  terms,  and  indi>:criminately  applied 
to  the  Rajpoots  of  Ajm^r  ;  meaning  '  tortoise/ 
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dispated  for  the  hero.  Whole  lines  of  the  northmen  strew  the  plain ; 
many  a  head  did  Mahadeo  add  to  his  chaplet*  When  Pujoon  and 
Oovind  fell,  one  watch  of  the  day  remained.  To  rescue  his  kin  came 
Palhan,  like  a  tiger  loosed  from  his  chain.  The  array  of  Canooj  fell 
back ;  the  cload-like  host  of  Jeicbund  turned  its  head.  The  brother 
of  Pujoon,  with  his  son,  performed  deeds  like  Cama :  but  both  fell 
in  the  field,  and  gained, the  secret  of  the  sun,  whose  chariot  advanced 
to  conduct  them  to  his  mansion. 

'*  Ganga  shrunk  with  affright,  the  moon  quivered,  the  Digp&ls 
howled  at  their  posts:  checked  was  the  advance  of  Canouj,  and  in 
the  pause  the  CJoorma  performed  the  last  rites  to  his  sire  (Pujoon), 
who  broke  in  pieces  the  shields  of  Jeichund.  Pujoon  was  a  buckler 
to  his  lord,  and  numerous  his  gifts  of  the  steel  to  the  heroes  of 
Canouj :  not  even  by  the  bard  can  his  deeds  be  described.     He 

J)laced  his  feet  on  the  head  of  Sheandg,  he  made  a  waste  of  the 
brest  of  men,  nor  dared  the  sons  of  the  mighty  approach  him. 
As  Pujoon  fell,  he  exclaimed, '  one  hundred  years  are  the  limit  of 
man's  life,  of  which  fifty  are  lost  in  night,  and  half  this  in  childhood ; 
but  the  Almighty  taught  me  to  wield  the  brand.'  As  he  spoke,  even 
in  the  arms  of  Yama,  he  beheld  the  arm  of  his  boy  playing  on  the 
head  of  the  foeman.  His  parting  soul  was  satisfied :  seven  wounds 
from  the  sword  had  Mal^i  received,  whose  steed  was  covered  with 
wounds :  mighty  were  the  deeds  performed  by  the  son  of  Pujoon." 

This  Mal&i,  in  whose  praise  the  bard  of  Pirthi  Baj  is  so  lavish, 
succeeded  (according  to  the  chronicle)  his  fieither  Pujoon  in  the  Raj 
of  Amb^r.  There  is  little  said  of  him  in  the  transcript  in  my  posses- 
sion. There  are,  however,  abundance  of  traditional  couplets  to 
Srove  that  the  successors  of  Pujoon  were  not  wanting  in  the  chief 
uties  of  the  Rajpoot,  the  exercise  of  his  sword.  One  of  these  men- 
tions his  having  gained  a  victory  at  Rootrahi  over  the  prince  of 
Mandoo.f  * 

*  The  chaplet  of  the  god  of  war  is  of  skulls ;  his  drinking  cup  a  semi- 
cranium. 

t  I  give  this  chiefly  for  the  concluding  couplet,  to  see  how  the  Rajpoots 
applied  the  word  Khoten  to  the  lands  beyond  Oabiil,  where  the  great  Raja 
Maun  commanded  as  Akber's  lieutenant : 

"  PcUhufij  Ptyoon  jeeti^ 
"  Makoha^  Cawym  lurri, 
"  Mandoo  JfalSdjeetif 
"  Jidr  RootraJd  ca 
"  Bqf  Bhagtoandasjeete, 
**  Mcwofd  lur 
"  Rc^  Maun  Singjeete. 
"  Kiiortss  fouj  docioMr 
"  Palhun  and  Pujoon  were  victorious  ; 
'^  Fought  at  Mahoba  and  Canouj  ; 
'*  Mal&i  conquered  Mandoo ; 
*'  In  the  battle  of  Rootrahi^ 
"  Riga  Bhagwandas  vanquished. 
'*  In  the  Mowasi  (fastnesses,  probably,  of  Mew4t), 
'*  Raj  Maun  Sing  was  victorious ; 
"  Subjugating  the  army  of  Khoten.*' 
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We  shall  pass  over  the  intermediate  princes  from  Malesf  to  Pirthi 
Baj,  the  eleventh  in  descent^  with  a  bare  enumeration  of  their  names: 
m^  Maldsi,  Beejul,  Bajdeo,  Keelun,  Kontul,  Joonsi,  Oodikum,  Nur- 
smg,  Banbeer,  Oodharun,  Chandrasen,  Pirthi  Baj. 

Pirthi  Baj  had  seventeen  sons,  twelve  of  whom  reached  man's 
estate.    To  them  and  their  successors  in  perpetuitv  he  assigned 
appanages,  styled  the  bara  kotri,  or '  twelve  chambers  of  the  Cutch- 
W2^  house.     The  portion  of  each  was  necessarily  veiy  limited; 
some  of  the  descendants  of  this  hereditary  aristocracy  now  hold 
estates  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  principality  itself  at  that  period. 
Previous,  however,  to  this  perpetual  settlement  of  Cutchwaha  fiefs, 
and  inde^  intermediately  between  MaJ&i  and  Pirthi  Baj,  a  disjunc- 
tion of  the  junior  branches  of  the  royal  family  took  place,  whidi  led 
to  the  foundation  of  a  power  for  a  long  time  exceeding  in  magnitude 
the  parent  state.    This  was  in  the  time  of  Oodikum,  whose  son 
Baloji,  left  bis  father's  house,  and  obtained  the  town  and  small 
district  of  Amrutsir,  which  in  time  devolved   on  his  grandson 
Shekhj],  and  became  the  nucleus  of  an  extensive  and  singular  con- 
federation, known  by  the  name  of  the  founder,  Shekhavati,  at  this  day 
covering  an  area  of  nearly  ten  thousand  square  miles.     As  this 
subject  will  be  discussed  in  its  proper  place,  we  shall  no  longer  dwell 
on  it,  but  proceed  with  the  posterity  of  Pirthi  Baj,  amongst  the  few 
incidents  of  whose  life,  is  mentioned  his  meritorious  pilgrimage  to 
BewuL,*  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.    But  even  this  could  not  save 
him  from  foul  assassination,  and  the  assassin  was  his  own  son,  Bh^em, 
''whose  countenance  (says  the  chronicle)  was  that  of  a  demon."    The 
record  is  obscure,  but  it  would  appear  that  one  parricide  was  punished 
by  another,  and  that  Aiskum,  tne  son  of  Bheem,  was  instigated  by 
his  brethren  to  put  their  father  to  death,  and  "  to  expiate  the  crime 
"  by  pilgrimaga  f     In  one  list,  both  these  monsters  are  enumerated 
amongst  the  "  anointed"  of  Amber,  but  they  are  generally  omitted  in 
the  genealogical  chain,  doubtless  from  a  feeling  of  disgust. 

Baharmull  was  the  first  prince  of  Amber  who  paid  homage  to  the 
Mahomedan  power.  He  attended  the  fortunes  of  Baber,  and  received 
fiom  Hemayoon  (previous  to  the  Pat'han  usurpation)  the  munsub  of 
five  thousand  as  Baja  of  Amb^. 

Bha^wandas,  son  of  BaharmuU,  became  still  more  intimately  allied 
with  we  Mogul  dynasty.  He  was  the  friend  of  Akb^,  who  saw  the 
fuU  value  of  attaching  such  men  to  his  throne.  Bv  what  arts  or 
influence  he  overcame  the  scruples  of  the  Cutchwaha  Bajpoot  we 
know  not,  unless  by  appealing  to  his  avarice  or  ambition ;  but  the 

*  *'  The  teinple  ;'  the  DeheU  of  the  Mahomedan  tribes :  the  Rigpoot  seat  of 
power  of  the  K^as  of  Sinde,  when  attacked  by  the  calipha  of  Ba^ad. 

t  The  duonicle  says  of  this  Aiakum,  that  on  his  return,  the  king  (Baber  or 
Hemayoon),  gave  him  the  title  of  Raja  of  Nurwar.  These  states  have  <:ontinued 
occasionally  to  fonush  representatives,  on  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  either. 
A  very  conspicaons  instance  of  this  occurred  on  the  death  of  Bi^ja  Juggut  Sing, 
the  last  prince  of  Amb^r,  who  dying  without  issue,  an  intriRae  was  set  on  foot, 
and  a  son  of  Uie  ez-prince  of  Nurwar  was  placed  on  the  gaol  of  Amb^r. 
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name  of  Bhagwandas  is  execrated  as  the  first  who  sullied  Rajpoot 
purity  by  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  Islamite.  His  daughter 
espoused  Prince  Selim,  afterwards  Jehangir,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
marriage  was  the  unfortimate  Khoosroo.* 

Maun  Sing,  nephew^  and  successor  of  Bhagwandas,  was  the  most 
brilliant  character  of  Akber's  court  As  the  emperor^s  lieutenaat,  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  most  arduous  duties,  and  added  conquests  to 
the  empire  from  Ehoten  to  the  ocean.  Orissa  was  subjugated  hj 
him^!  Assam  humbled  and  made  tributary,  and  Cabul  maintained  in 
her  allegiance.  He  held  in  succession  the  governments  of  Bengal 
and  Behar,§  the  Dekhan  and  Oabul.  Raja  Maun  soon  proved  to 
Akber  that  his  policy  of  strengthening  his  throne  by  Bajpoot 
alliances  was  not  without  hazard ;  these  alliances  introducing  a  du^t 
influence  in  the  state,  which  frequently  thwarted  the  views  of  the 
sovereign.  So  powerful  was  it,  that  even  Akber,  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power,  saw  no  other  method  of  diminishing  its  force,  than  the 
execrable  but  common  expedient  of  Asiatic  despots — ^poison :  it  has 
been  already  related  how  the  Emperor's  attempt  recoiled  upon  him 
to  his  destruction.ll 

Akber  was  on  his  death-bed  when  Raja  Maun  commenced  an 
intrigue  to  alter  the  succession  in  fevour  of  his  nephew.  Prince 
Khoosroo,  and  it  was  probably  in  this  predicament  that  the  monarch 
had  recourse  to  the  only  safe  policy,  tnat  of  seeing  the  crown  fixed 
on  the  head  of  Selim,  afterwaxds  Jehangir.  The  conspiracy  for  the 
time  was  quashed,  and  Raja  Maun  was  sent  to  the  government  of 
Bengal ;  but  it  broke  out  again,  and  ended  in  the  perpetual  impri- 

*  It  is  pleasing  to  find  almost  all  these  outlines  of  Ri^poot  historjr  confinned 
by  Mahomedan  writers.  It  was  in  A.H.  993  (A.D.  1586}  that  this  marriage 
took  place.  Three  fl;enerations  of  Cutchwahas,  vtz.,  Bha^andas.  his  adopted 
son  Itaja  Maun,  and  mndson,  were  all  serving  in  the  unperial  army  with 
great  distinction  at  tnis  time.  Riga  Mann,  though  styled  koonunxr,  or  heir 
apparent,  is  made  the  most  conspicuous.  He  quelled  a  rebellion  headed  by  the 
emperor's  brother,  and  while  Bhagwandas  commanded  under  a  prince  of  the 
blood  against  Cashmere,  Maun  Sing  overcame  an  insurrection  of  the  Afghani 
at  Khyber ;  and  his  son  was  made  viceroy  of  Cabul— «ee  Briggs'  Fenshta, 
Vol.  II,  p.  268,  et  seq. 

t  Bha^^wandas  had  three  brothers,  Soomt  Sing,  Madoo  Sing,  and  Jnggul 
Sing:  Maun  Sing  was  son  of  the  last 

t  Ferishta  connrms  this,  saying  he  sent  one  hundred  and  twenty  elephants 
to  the  king  on  this  occasion.— Brijjgs'  Ferishta,  Vol.  11^  p.  268. 

§  Ferishta  confirms  this  likewise.  According  to  this  historian,  it  was  while 
Maun  was  yet  only  koomporj  or  heir  apparent,  that  he  was  invested  with  the 
governments  of  "  Behar,  Hajipoor.  and  ratna,''  the  same  year  (A.D.  1589)  that 
nis  uncle  Bhagwandas  died,  ana  that  following  the  birth  of  prince  Khoosroo 
by  the  daughter  of  the  Cutcnwaha  prince,  an  event  celebrated  (says  Ferishta) 
with  great  rejoicings.  See  Briggs'  Ferishta,  Vol.  II,  p.  261.  CoL  Bri^^gs  has 
allowed  the  similarity  of  the  names  Khoosroo  and  Kkoorum  to  betray  hun  into 
a  slight  error,  in  a  note  on  the  former  prince.  It  was  not  Khoosroo,  but 
Khoorum,  who  succeeded  his  father  Jehangir,  and  was  father  to  the  monster 
Arungz6b,  (note,  p.  261).  Khoosroo  was  put  to  death  by  Khoorum,  afterwaril) 
Shah  Jehan. 

II  Annals  of  Rajasfhan,  VoL  I,  p.  296. 
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somnent  of  ELhooeroo,*  and  a  dreadful  death  to  his  adherents.  Baja 
Maun  was  too  wise  to  identify  himself  with  the  rebellion,  though  he 
stimukted  his  nephew,  and  he  was  too  powerfid  to  be  openly  punished, 
being  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  Bajpoots ;  but  the  native 
chronide  mentions  that  he  was  amerced  by  Jehangir  in  the  incredi- 
ble sum  of  ten  crores,  or  millions  sterling.  According  to  the  Maho- 
medan  historian,  Baja  Maun  died  in  Bengal,f  A.H.  1024,  (A.D.  1615) ; 
while  the  chronicle  says  he  was  slain  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Ehilji  tribe  in  the  north,  two  years  later4 

Eao  Bhio  Sing  succeeded  his  father,  and  was  invested  by  the 
Emperor  with  the  Punj-hazari,  or  di^ty  of  a  legionary  chief  of 
five  thousand.  He  was  of  weak  inteUect,  and  ruled  a  few  yeai-s 
without  distinction.     He  died  in  A.H  1030  of  excessive  drinkinsr. 

Maha  succeeded,  and  in  like  manner  died  from  dissipated  habits. 
These  unworthy  successors  of  Baja  Maun  allowed  the  princes  of  Jod- 
poor  to  take  the  lead  at  the  imperial  court  At  the  instigation  of 
the  celebrated  Joda  Ba^  (daughter  of  Bae  Sing  of  Bikan^r),  the  Baj- 
pootni  wife  of  Jdhangir,  Jey  Sing,  grandson  of  Juggut  Sing  (brother 
of  Maun),  was  raised  to  the  i£rone  of  Amb^r,  to  the  no  small 
jealousy,  says  the  chronicle,  of  the  favourite  queen,  Noor  Jehan.  It 
relates  that  the  succession  was  settled  by  the  Emperor  and  the 
Bajpootni  in  a  conference  at  the  balcony  of  the  seitiglio,  where  the 
Emperor  ;3aluted  the  youth  below  as  Baja  of  Amb^r,  and  commanded 
him  to  make  his  salaam  to  Joda  Ba^,  as  the  source  of  this  honour. 
Bat  the  customs  of  Bajwarra  could  not  be  broken :  it  was  contrary 
to  etiquette  for  a  Bajpoot  chief  to  salaam,  and  he  replied :  *'  I  will  do 
''  this  to  any  lady  of  your  majesty's  family,  but  not  to  Joda  Ba^ ;" 
upon  which  she  good-naturedly  laughed,  and  called  out,  *"  It  matters 
"  not ;  I  give  you  the  raj  of  AmbSr." 

Jey  Sing,  the  Mirza  Baja>  the  title  by  which  he  is  best  known, 
restored  by  his  conduct  the  renown  of  the  Cutchwaha  name,  which 
hd  been  tarnished  by  the  two  unworthy  successors  of  Baja  Maun. 
He  performed  great  services  to  the  empire  during  the  reign  of 
Arungzeb,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  muTisvJ)  of  six  thousand. 
He  made  prisoner  the  celebrated  S^vaji,  whom  he  conveyed  to  court, 
and  afterwards,  on  finding  that  his  pledge  of  safety  was  Hkely  to  be 
broken,  was  accessory  to  his  liberation.  But  this  instance  of  magna- 
nimity was  more  than  counterbalanced  bv  his  treachery  to  Dara,  in 
the  war  of  succession,  which  crushed  the  hopes  of  that  brave  prince. 
These  acts,  and  their  consequences,  produced  an  unconquerable 
I^ughtiness  of  demeanour,  which  determined  the  tyrannical  Arungz^ 
to  destroy  him.  The  chronicle  says  he  had  twenty-two  thousand 
^jpoot  cavalry  at  his  disposal,  and  twenty-two  great  vassal  chie&, 

*  He  was  afterwards  assassinated  by  order  of  Shah  Jehan.  See  Dew's 
Ferishta,  Vol  IIL  Chap.  I,  p.  6a 

t  Dow,  Vol  III,  p.  46  ;  the  chronicle  says  in  S.  16d9,  or  A.D.  1613. 

}  An  account  of  the  life  of  Baja  Maun  would  fill  a  volume ;  there  are  ample 
materiab  at  Jeipoor. 
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who  commanded  under  him ;  that  he  would  sit  with  them  in  durbar ^ 
holding  two  glasses,  one  of  which  he  called  Dehli,  the  other  Satarra, 
and  dashing  one  to  the  ground,  would  exclaim, ''  there  goes  Sat&rra; 
''  the  £Ette  of  Dehli  is  in  my  right  hand,  and  this  with  Tike  facility  I 
"  can  cast  away."  These  vaunts  reaching  the  Emperor's  ear,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  same  diabolical  expedient  which  ruined  Marwar,  of 
making  a  son  the  assassin  of  his  father.  He  promised  the  succession 
to  the  gadi  of  Amb^r  to  Eeerut  Sing,  younger  son  of  the  Baja,  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  elder  brother  Ram  Sing,  if  he  effected  the  horrid 
deed.  The  wretch  having  perpetrated  the  crime  by  mixing  poison 
in  his  father  s  opium,  returned  to  claim  the  investitui'e :  but  the 
king  only  gave  him  the  district  of  Kamah.  From  this  period,  says 
the  chronicle,  Ambdr  declined. 

Ram  Sing,  who  succeeded,  had  the  munauh  of  four  thousand 
confeiTed  upon  him,  and  was  sent  against  the  Assamese.  Upon  his 
death,  Bisheu  Sing,  whose  munsub  was  further  reduced  to  the  grade 
of  three  thousand,  succeeded ;  but  he  enjoyed  the  dignity  only  a 
short  period. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Sawas  Jey  Sing  sttcceecU.^Joins  the  party  of  Azim  Shah, — Amber  seqveHrated. 
— Jey  Sing  expels  the  imperial  garrison. — Hie  character. — Hie  cutronomcai 
knowledge. — His  condttct  during  the  troubles  of  the  empire. — Anecdote  illus- 
trative qf  the  evils  of  polygamy. — Limits  o/thenj  of  Amber  at  the  accession  of 
Jey  Sing. — The  new  city  of  Jeipoor. — Conquest  of  Bodore  and  DeotL— 
Incidents  illustrative  qfJic^poot  character. — Jey  Sin^s  habit  of  inebriatum.-- 
The  virtues  of  his  character. — Contemplates  the  rite  of  Aawamedha— /)u- 
persion  of  his  valuable  manuscripts.— His  death.— Some  of  his  tmes  and 
concubines  become  satis  on  his  pyre. 

Jey  II,  better  known  by  the  title  of  Sowa^  Jey  Sing,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  fii*st  prince  of  this  name,  entitled  the  "  Mirza  Raja," 
succeeded  in  S.  1755  (A.D.  1699),  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of 
Arungz^b's  reign,  and  within  six  years  of  that  monarch's  death.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Dekhan,  and  in  the  war  of  succession 
attached  himself  to  the  prince  Bedar  Bukt,  son  of  Azim  Shah, 
declared  successor  of  Arungz^b ;  and  with  these  he  fought  the  battle 
of  Dholpoor,  which  ended  in  their  death  and  the  elevation  of  Shah 
Alum  Bahadoor  Shah.  For  this  opposition  Amb^r  was  sequestrated, 
and  an  imperial  governor  sent  to  take  possession ;  but  Jey  Sing 
entered  his  estates,  sword  in  hand,  drove  out  the  king's  garrisons, 
and  formed  a  league  with  Ajit  Sing  of  Marwar  for  their  mutual 
preservation. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  this  celebrated  Rajpoot  through  his 
desultory  militaty  career  duiing  the  forty-four  years  he  occupied  the 
gad/C  of  Amb^r ;  enough  is  already  known  of  it  from  its  combination 
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with  the  Annals  of  Mewar  and  Boondi,  of  which  house  he  was  the 
implacable  foe.  Although  Jey  Sing  mixed  in  all  the  troubles  and 
warfare  of  this  long  period  of  anarchy,  when  the  throne  of  Timoor 
was  I'apidly  crumbling  into  dust,  his  reputation  as  a  soldier  would 
never  have  handed  down  his  name  with  honour  to  posterity ;  on  the 
contrary,  his  courage  had  none  of  the  fire  which  is  requisite  to  make 
a  Kajpoot  hero ;  though  his  talents  for  civil  govemraent  and  court 
intrigue,  in  which  he  was  the  Machiavelli  of  his  day,  were  at  that 
period  far  more  notable  auxiliaries. 

I  As  a  statesman,  legislator,  and  man  of  science,  the  character  of 
ISowae  Jey  Sing  is  worthy  of  an  ample  delineation,*  which  would 
correct  our  opinion  of  the  genius  and  capacity  of  the  princes 
of  Rajpootana,  of  whom  we  are  apt  to  form  too  low  an 
estimate.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  new  capital,  named  after 
bim  Jeipoor,  or  Jeinuggur,  which  became  the  seat  of  science 
and  art,  and  eclipsed  the  more  ancient  Amb^r,  with  which  the  forti- 
fications of  the  modern  city  unite,  although  the  extremity  of  the  one 
is  six  miles  from  the  other.  Jeipoor  is  the  only  city  in  India  built 
upon  a  regular  plan,  with  streets  bisecting  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  merit  of  the  design  and  execution  is  assigned  to  Vedy- 
adhar,  a  native  of  Bengal,  one  of  the  most  eminent  coadjutors  of  the 
prince  in  all  his  scientific  pursuits,  both  astronomical  and  historical. 
Almost  all  the  Rajpoot  princes  have  a  smattering  of  astronomy,  or 
mther  of  its  spurious  relation,  astrology  ;  but  Jey  Sing  went  deep, 
not  only  into  the  theoiy,  but  the  practice  of  the  science,  and  was  so 
esteemed  for  his  knowledge,  that  'he  was  entrusted  by  the  emperor 
ifahomed  Shah  with  the  reformation  of  the  calendar.  He  had 
erected  observatories  with  instruments  of  his  own  invention  atDehli, 
Jeipoor,  Oojein,  Benai'es,  and  Mat'hura,  upon  a  scale  of  Asiatic 
grandeur ;  and  their  results  were  so  correct  as  to  astonish  the  most 
learned.  He  had  previously  used  such  instruments  as  those  of  Ulug 
Beg  (the  royal  astronomer  of  Samarcand),  which  failed  to  answer  his 
expectations.  From  the  observations  of  seven  years  at  the  various 
observatories,  he  constructed  a  set  of  tables.  While  thus  engaged, 
he  learned  through  a  Portuguese  missionary,  Padre  Manuel,  the 
progress  which  his  favourite  pursuit  was  making  in  Portugal,  and  he 
sent  "  several  skilful  persons  along  with  him"f  to  the  court  of 
Emanuel.     The  king  of  Portugal  despatched  Xavier  de  Silva,  who 

*  For  such  a  sketch,  the  materials  of  the  Amb^r  court  are  abundant ;  to 
instance  onlj^  the  CcUpcidrooma,  a  miscellaneous  diary,  in  which  everything  of 
note  was  written,  ana  a  collection  entitled  Hk  seh  nok  goon  Jey  Sing  ccl  or  '  the 
one  hundred  and  nine  actions  of  Jey  Sing,'  of  which  I  have  heara  sever^ 
nairated  and  noted.  His  voluminous  correspondence  with  all  the  prihces  and 
chiefs  of  his  time  would  alone  repay  the  trouble  of  translation,  and  would 
throw  a  more  perfect  Hght  on  the  manners  and  feelings  of  his  countrymen  than 
the  most  laborious  lucubrations  of  an^r  European.  I  possess  an  autograph 
letter  of  this  prince,  on  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  Indian  history  at 
this  period,  the  deposal  of  Ferochs^r.    It  was  addressed  to  the  Rana. 

t  It  would  be  worth  ascertaining  whether  the  archives  of  Lisbon  refer  to  this 
circumstance. 

42 
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communicated  to  the  Rajpoot  prince  the  tables  of  De  la  Hire.*  "On 
"  examining  and  comparing  the  calculations  of  these  tables  (says  the 
"  Rajpoot  prince)  with  actual  observation,  it  appeared  there  was  an 
''  error  in  the  former,  in  assigning  the  moon's  place,  of  half  a  degree ; 
"  although  the  error  in  the  other  planets  was  not  so  great,  yet  the 
*'  times  of  solar  and  lunar  eclipses  hef  found  to  come  out  later  or 
"  earlier  than  the  truth  by  the  fourth  part  of  Aghurry,  or  fifteen  puis 
*'  (six  minutes  of  time)."  In  like  manner,  as  he  found  fault  with  the 
instruments  of  brass  used  by  the  Toorki  astronomer,  and  which  he 
conjectures  must  have  been  such  as  were  used  by  Hipparchus  and 
Ptolemy,  so  he  attributes  the  inaccuracies  of  De  la  Hire  s  tables  to 
instruments  of  "  inferior  diameters."  The  Rajpoot  prince  might 
justly  boast  of  his  instruments.  With  that  at  Dehli,  he,  in  A.D. 
1729,  determined  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  be  23'*  28' ;  within 
28"  of  what  it  was  determined  to  be,  the  year  following,  by  Godin. 
Hiq  general  accuracy  was  further  put  to  the  test  in  A.D.  1793,  hy 
our  scientific  countryman.  Dr.  W.  Hunter,  who  compared  a  series  of 
observations  on  the  latitude  of  Oojein  with  that  established  by  the 
Rajpoot  prince.  The  difference  was  24!' ;  and  Dr.  H.  does  not 
depend  on  his  own  observations  within  lo''.  Jey  Sing  made  the 
latitude  23°  10'  N.  ;  Dr.  Hunter,  23°  10'  24"  N. 

From  the  results  of  his  varied  observations,  Jey  Sine  drew  up  a 
set  of  tables,  which  he  entitled  Zeij  MaJiomedahahi,  dedicated  to  that 
monarch  ;  by  these,  all  astronomical  computations  are  yet  made,  and 
almanacks  constructed.  It  would  be  wrong, — while  considering 
these  labours  of  a  prince  who  caused  Euclid's  Elements,  the  treatises 
on  plain  and  spherical  trigonometry, '  Don  Juan'  Napier  on  the 
construction  and  use  of  logarithms,  to  be  translated  into  Sanscrit,— 
to  omit  noticing  the  high  strain  of  devotion  with  which  he  views 
the  wonders  of  the  "  Supreme  Artificer ;"  recalling  the  line  of  one  of 
our  own  best  poets  : 

"An  undevout  astronomer Ib  mad." 

The  Rajpoot  prince  thus  opens  his  preface  :  "  Praise  be  to  God, 
such  that  the  minutely  discerning  genius  of  the  most  profound 
geometers,  in  utterinj^  the  smallest  particle  of  it,  may  open  the 
mouth  in  confession  of  inability  ;  and  such  adoration,  that  Uie  study 
and  accuracy  of  astronomers,  who  measure  the  heavens,  may  acknow- 
ledge their  astonishment,  and  utter  insufficiency  !  Let  us  devote 
ourselves  at  the  altar  of  the  King  of  Kings,  hallowed  be  his  name! 
in  the  book  of  the  register  of  whose  power  the  lofty  orbs  of  heaven 
are  only  a  few  leaves  ;  and  the  stars,  and  that  heavenly  courser  the 
sun,  small  pieces  of  money,  in  the  treasury  of  the  empire  of  the 
Most  High. 

''  From  inability  to  comprehend  the  all-encompassing  beneficence 
of  his  power,  Hipparchus  is  an  ignorant  down,  who  wrings  the 
hands  of  vexation ;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  his  exalted  majesty. 

*  Second  edition,  published  in  AD.  1702.  Je^  Sing  finished  his  in  A.D.  1728. 
t  Jey  Smg  always  speaks  of  himself  in  the  tmrd  person. 
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ProLEMT  is  a  bat,  who  can  never  arrive  at  the  sun  of  truth  :  the 
demonstrations  of  Euclid  are  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  forms  of 
his  contrivance. 

"  But  since  the  well-wisher  of  the  works  of  creation,  and  the 
admiring  spectator  of  the  works  of  infinite  wisdom,  Sevai  Jey  Sing, 
from  the  first  dawning  of  reason  in  his  mind,  and  during  its  progress 
towards  maturity,  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematical 
science,  and  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  constantly  directed  to  the 
solution  of  its  most  difficult  problems ;  by  the  aid  of  the  Supreme 
Artificer,  he  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  principles  and 
roJes,"  &c.* 

Besides  the  construction  of  these  objects  of  science,  he  erected,  at 
his  own  expense,  caravanserais  for  the  free  use  of  travellers  in  many 
of  the  provinces.  How  far  vanity  may  have  mingled  with  benevo- 
lence in  this  act  (by  no  means  uncommon  in  India),  it  were  unchari- 
table to  enquire :  for  the  Hindu  not  only  prays  for  all  those  "  who 
"  travel  by  land  or  by  water,"  but  aids  the  traveller  hyj&rais,  or 
inns,  and  wells  dug  at  his  own  expense,  and  in  most  capitals  and 
cities,  under  the  ancient  princes,  there  were  public  charities  for 
necessitous  travellers,  at  which  they  had  their  meals,  and  then 
passed  on. 

When  we  consider  that  Jey  Sing  carried  on  his  favourite  pursuits 
in  the  midst  of  perpetual  wars  and  court  intrigues,  from  whose 
debasing  influence  he  escaped  not  untainted ;  when  amidst  revolution, 
the  destruction  of  the  empire,  and  the  meteoric  rise  of  the  Mahrattas, 
he  not  only  steered  through  the  dangers,  but  elevated  Amb^r  above 
all  the  principalities  around,  we  must  admit  that  he  was  an  extra- 
ordinary man.  Aware  of  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  and  determined  to  aggrandizse  Amb^r  from  the  wreck,  he 
was,  nevertheless,  not  unfaithful  to  his  lord-paramount ;  for,  on  the 
conspiracy  which  deprived  Ferochsfr  of  empire  and  of  life,  Jey  Sing 
was  one  of  the  few  princes  who  retained  their  fideliiy,  and  would 

*  See  ^*  Account  of  the  astronomical  labours  of  Jya  Sing,  Raja  of  Amb^r,''  by 
Dr.  W.  Hunter  j  (Asiatic  Researches,  YoL  V,  p.  177).  to  whom  I  refer  the  reader 
for  the  description  of  the  instruments  used  by  the  Raja.  The  author  has  seen 
those  at  Dehh  and  Mat'hura.  There  is  also  an  equinoctial  dial  constructed  on 
the  terrace  of  the  palace  of  Oodipoor,  and  various  instruments  at  Kotah  and 
Boondi,  e8pe|cially  an  armillary  sphere,  at  the  former,  of  about  five  feet  in 
diameter,  aU  in  brass,  got  up  under  the  scholars  of  Jey  Sing. 

Dr.  Hunter  gives  a  most  interesting  accoxmt  of  a  young  pundit,  whom  he 
foand  at  Oojeiu,  the  grandson  of  one  of  the  coadjutors  of  Jey  Sing,  who  held 
the  office  of  Jyotish-Kae^  or  Astronomer-Roya],  and  an  estate  of  five  thousand 
rupees  annual  rent,  both  of  which  (title  and  estate)  descended  to  this  young 
man  :  but  science  fled  with  Jey  Sing,  and  the  barbarian  Mahrattas  had  ren- 
dered Mb  estate  desolate,  and  unproductive.  He  possessed,  says  Dr.  H.,  a 
thorough  acQUJuntance  with  the  Hindu  astronomical  science  contained  in  the 
^'arioiiis  Stdaha,ntas,  and  that  not  confined  to  the  mechanical  practice  of  rules, 
Hut  founded  on  a  geometrical  knowledge  of  their  demonstration.  Thiii 
inheritor  of  the  mantle  of  Jey  Sing  died  at  Jeipoor,  soon  after  Dr.  Hunter  left 
Oojein,  in  AD.  1793. 
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have  stood  by  him  to  the  last,  if  he  had  possessed  a  particle  of  the 
valour  which  belonged  to  the  descendants  of  Timoor  * 

Enough  has  been  said  of  his  public  life,  in  that  portion  of  the 
Annals  of  M^war  with  which  he  was  so  closely  connected,  both  by 
political  and  family  ties.  The  Syeds,  who  succeeded  to  power  on 
the  murder  of  their  sovereign  Fei'ochser,  were  too  wise  to  raise 
enemies  unnecessarily ;  and  Jey  Sing,  when  he  left  the  unhappy 
monarch  to  his  fate,  retired  to  his  hereditary  dominions,  devoting 
himself  to  his  favourite  pursuits,  astronomy  and  history.  He  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  three  years  of  uninteniipted  quiet,  taking  no  part 
in  the  struggles,  which  terminated,  in  A.D.  1721,  with  Mahomed 
Shah's  defeat  of  his  rivals,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Syeds.  At 
this  period,  Jey  Sing  was  called  from  his  philosophical  pursuits,  and 
appointed  the  king's  lieutenant  for  the  provinces  of  Agra  and  Malwa 
in  succession :  and  it  was  during  this  interval  of  compai*ative  repose, 
that  he  erected  those  monuments  which  irradiate  this  dark  epoch  of 
the  history  of  India.f  Nor  was  he  blind  to  the  interests  of  his  nation 
or  the  honour  of  Amb^r,  and  his  important  office  was  made  subser- 
vient to  obtaining  the  repeal  of  that  disgraceful  edict,  the  jezeya,  and 
authority  to  repress  the  infant  power  of  the  Jd»ts,  long  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  Amb^r.  But  when,  in  AD.  1732,  the  Baja,  once  more 
lieutenant  for  Malwa,  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  check 
the  Mahratta  invasion,  or  to  prevent  the  partition  of  the  empire,  he 
deemed  himself  justified  in  consulting  the  welfare  of  his  own  house. 
We  know  not  what  terms  Jey  Sing  entered  into  with  the  Mahratta 
leader,  Bajirow,  who,  by  his  influence  was  appointed  Soobadar  of 
Malwa ;  we  may,  howevei',  imagine  it  was  from  some  more  powerful 
stimulant  than  the  native  historian  of  this  period  assigns,  namely, 
*'  a  similarity  of  religion."  By  this  conduct,  Jey  Sing  is  said  empha- 
tically, by  his  own  countrymen,  to  have  given  the  key  of  Hindust'han 
to  the  Southron.  The  influence  his  character  obtained,  however, 
with  the  Mahrattas  was  even  useful  to  his  sovereign,  for  by  it  he 
retarded  their  excesses,  which  at  length  reached  the  capital  In  a 
few  years  more  (AD.  1739),  Nadir  Shah's  invasion  took  place,  and 
the  Rajpoots,  wisely  alive  to  their  own  interests,  remained  aloof 
from  a  cause  which  neither  valour  nor  wisdom  could  longer  serve. 
They  respected  the  emperor,  but  the  system  of  government  had  long 
alienated  these  gallant  supportei*s  of  the  throne.  We  may  exemplify 
the  trials  to  which  Rajpoot  fidelity  was  exposed,  by  onclof"the 
''  hundred  and  nine  deeds  of  Jey  Sing,"  which  will  at  the  same  time 
serye  further  to  illustrate  the  position,  that  half  the  political  and 

*  Scott,  in  his  excellent  history  of  the  successors  of  Amngz^b,  gives  a  full 
account  of  this  tragical  event,  on  which  I  have  alreadv  touched  in  Vol  I,  P* 
346,  of  this  work  :  where  I  have  ^ven  a  literal  translation  of  the  autograph 
letter  of  Rcqa  Jey  Sins  on  the  occasion. 

t  The  Raja  Bays  he  finished  his  tables  in  A.D.  1728,  and  that  he  had  oocapied 
himself  seven  years  previously  in  the  necessaiv  ol^ervations ;  in  fact,  tiie  first 
quiet  years  of  Mahomed  Shah's  reign,  or  indeed  that  India  had  known  for 
centunes. 
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moral  evils  which  have  vexed  the  royal  houses  of  Bajpooiana^  take 
their  rise  from  polygamy. 

MahrajaBishen  Sing  had  two  sons,  Jey  Sing  and  Beejy  Sing.  The 
mother  of  Beejy  Sing,  doubtful  of  his  safety,  sent  him  to  her  own 
family  in  Keediiwarra.  When  he  had  attained  man's  estate,  he  was 
sent  to  court,  and  by  bribes,  chiefly  of  jewels  presented  by  his  mother, 
he  obtained  the  patronage  of  Kumurodin  Khan,  the  vizier.  At  first 
his  ambition  was  limit^  to  the  demand  of  Busswa,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  Amb^r,  as  an  appanage ;  which  being  acceded  to  by 
his  brother  and  sovereign,  Jey  Sing,  he  was  stimulated  by  his  mother 
to  make  stall  higher  demands,  and  to  offer  the  sum  of  nve  crores  of 
rupees  and  a  contingent  of  five  thousand  horse,  if  he  might  supplant 
his  brother  on  the  throne  of  Amb^r.  The  vizier  mentioned  it  to  -the 
emperor,  who  asked  what  security  he  had  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
contract ;  the  vizier  offered  his  own  guarantee,  and  the  aunnuds  of 
Amber  were  actually  preparing,  which  were  thus  to  unseat  Jey  Sing, 
when  his  pugri  bvdul  bhde,  iChandoran  Khan,  informed  Kirparam, 
the  Jeipoor  envoy  at  court,  of  what  was  going  on.  The  intelligence 
produced  consternation  at  Atnber,  since  Kumurodin  was  all-powerfuL 
Jey  Sing's  dejection  became  manifest  (m  i-eading  the  letter,  and  he 
handed  it  to  the  confidential  Nazir,  who  remai'ked,  "  it  was  an  affair 
"  in  which  force  could  not  be  used,  in  which  wealth  was  useless, 
"  and  which  must  be  decided  by  stratagem*  alone ;  and  that  the 
'  conspiracy  could  be  defeated  only  through  the  conspirator."  At 
the  Nazir's  recommendation  he  convened  his  principal  chiefs, 
Mohun  Sing,  chief  of  the  Nat'hawuts  ;f  Deep  Sing,  Khombani, 
of  Bhansko;  Zoorawur  Sing,  Seoburunpota ;  Himm&t  Sing,  Narooka ; 
Koosul  Sing  of  Jhulaye ;  Bhojraj  of  Mozabad,  and  Futteh  Sing 
of  M&oli ;  and  thus  addressed  them  on  the  difficulties  of  his 
position  :  "  You  placed  me  on  the  gadi  of  Amb^r  ;  and  my  brother, 
''  who  would  be  satisfied  with  Busswa,  has  Amb^r  forced  upon 
"him  by  the  Nawab  Kumurodin."  They  advised  him  to  be 
of  good  cheer,  and  they  would  manage  the  affair^  provided  he  was 
sincere  in  assigning  Busswa  to  his  brother.  He  made  out  the  grant 
at  the  moment,  ratified  it  with  an  oath,  and  presented  it  with  full 
powers  to  the  diiefs  to  act  for  him.  The  Parich  (council)  of  Amb^r 
sent  their  ministers  to  Beejy  Sing,  provided  with  all  the  necessary 
arguments  ;  but  the  prince  replied,  he  had  no  confidence  in  the 
promises  or  protestations  of  his  brother.  For  themselves,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  barah  kotri  Amb4r  ca  (the  twelve  great  families),  they 
gave  their  '  aeetorram*  or  security ;  adding  that  if  Jey  Sing  swerved 

*  The  Nazir  is  here  harping  on  three  of  the  four  predicaments,  which 
(borrowed  originally  from  Menu,  and  repeated  by  the  great  Bigpoot  oracle,  the 
hud  Chund)  govern  all  human  events,  shdm,  ddn,  bhSd^  dtnd^  *  arguments, 
gift&stiatagem,  force.' 

t  He  is  the  Hereditary  premier  noble  of  this  house,  (as  is  Saloombra  of 
M^waf.  and  the  Ahwa  crnief  of  Marwar),  and  is  familiarly  called  the  '  Patil  of 
Amb^,  His  residence  is  Chomoo,  which  is  the  place  of  rendezvous  of  the 
feudality  of  Amb^r,  whenever  they  league  against  the  sovereign. 
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from  his  enga^ments,  they  were  his,  and  would  themselTes  place 
him  on  the  gcM/l  of  AmMr. 

He  accepted  their  interposition  and  the  grant,  which  heing 
explained  to  his  patron,  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied ;  nevertheless 
he  ordered  Ehandoran  and  Eirparam  to  accompany  him,  to  see  him 
inducted  in  his  new  appanage  of  Busswa.  The  chiefs,  anxious  to 
reconcile  the  brothers,  obtained  Beejy  Sing's  assent  to  a  meeting,  and 
as  he  declined  going  to  Amb^,  Chomoo  was  proposed  and  agr^  to, 
but  was  afterwards  changed  to  the  town  of  panganair,  six  miles 
south-west  of  Jeipoor,  where  Beejy  Sing  pitched  his  tenta  As  Jey 
Sing  was  quitting  the  durbar  to  flive  ms  brother  the  meeting,  the 
Nazdr  entered  with  a  message  horn  the  queen-motiier,  to  know, 
''  why  her  eyes  should  not  be  blessed  with  witnessing  the  meeting 
''  and  reconciliation  of  the  two  LaJjia"*  The  Raja  referred  the 
request  to  the  chiefs,  who  said  there  could  be  no  objection. 

The  Nazir  prepared  iheTnahadole,  with  three  hundred  chariots  for 
the  females ;  but  instead  of  the  royal  litter  containing  the  queen- 
mother,  it  was  occupied  by  Oogur  Sen^  the  Bhatti  chief,  and  each 
covered  chariot  contained  two  chosen  SiU^poshians,  or  men  at  ann& 
Not  a  soul  but  the  Nam*  and  his  master  were  aware  of  the  treachery. 
The  procession  left  the  capital ;  money  was  scattered  with  profusion 
by  the  attendants  of  the  supposed  queen-mother,  to  the  people  who 
thronged  the  highways,  rejoicing  at  the  approaching  conclusion  of 
these  fraternal  feud& 

A  messen^r  having  brought  the  intelligence  that  the  queen-mother 
had  arrived  at  the  palace  of  Sanganair,  the  Baia  and  his  chiefs 
mounted  to  join  her.  The  brothers  first  met  and  embraced,  when 
Jey  Sing  presented  the  grant  of  Busswa,  saying,  with  some  warmth, 
that  if  ms  brother  preferred  ruling  at  Amber,  he  would  abandon  his 
birth-right  and  take  Busswa  Beejy  Sing,  overcome  with  this 
kindness,  replied,  that  "  all  his  wants  were  satisfied."  When  the 
time  to  separate  had  arrived,  the  Nazir  came  into  the  court  with  a 
message  from  the  queen-mother,  to  say,  that  if  the  chiefe  would 
withdraw  she  would  come  and  see  her  children,  or  that  they  might 
come  to  her  apartment.  Jey  Sing  referred  his  mother's  wish  to  the 
chiefs,  saying  he  had  no  will  but  theirs.  Having  advised  the  brothers 
to  wait  on  3ie  queen-mother,  they  proceeded  band  in  hand  to  the 
interior  of  the  mahl.  When  arrived  at  the  door,  Jey  Sing,  taking 
his  dagger  from  his  rirdle,  delivered  it  to  an  eunuch,  saying,  "  what 
''  occasion  for  this  here  ?"  and  Beejy  Sing,  not  to  be  outdone  in 
confidence,  followed  his  example.  As  the  Nazir  closed  the  door. 
Beejy  Sing  found  himself,  not  in  the  embrace  of  the  queen- 
mother,  but  in  the  iron  gripe  of  the  gigantic  Bhatti,  who 
instantly  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  and  placing  him  in  the 
rruihaxlole,  the  mock  female  procession  with  their  prisoner  returned 
to  Amber.      In   an   hour,  tidings   were  conveyed    to  Jey  Sing 

*  Lalji  is  an  epithet  of  endearment  used  by  all  classes  of  Hindus  towards 
their  children,  from  the  Sanscrit  larld. 
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of  the  prisoner  being  safely  lodged  in  the  castle,  when  he  rejoined 
the  conclave  of  his  chiefs ;  who  on  seeing  him  enter  alone,  attended 
by  some  of  the  '  men  at  arms/  stared  at  each  other,  and  asked  ''  what 
"  had  become  of  Beejy  Sing  ?" —  "  Hvm/i/rd paU  myn"  ' in  my  belly!' 
was  the  reply.  "  We  are  both  the  sons  of  Bishen  Sing,  and  I  the 
"  eldest  If  it  is  your  wish  that  he  should  rule,  then  slay  me  and 
"  bring  him  forth.  For  you  I  have  forfeited  my  faith,  for  should 
''  Beejy  Sing  have  introduced,  as  assuredly  he  would,  your  enemies 
"  and  mine,  you  must  have  perished."  Hearing  this,  the  chiefs  were 
aoiazed;  but  there  was  no  remedy,  and  they  left  the  palace  in 
silence.  Outside  were  encamped  six  thousand  imperial  horse, 
furnished  by  the  vizier  as  the  escort  of  Beejy  Sing,  whose  commander 
demanded  what  had  become  of  their  trust.  Jay  Sing  replied,  "  It 
"  was  no  affair  of  theirs,"  and  desired  them  to  be  gone,  "  or  he  would 
"  request  their  horses  of  them."  They  had  no  alternative  but  to 
retrace  their  steps,  and  thus  was  Beejy  Sing  made  prisoner.* 

Whatever  opinion  the  moralist  may  attach  to  this  specimen  of 
"  the  hundred  and  nine  goon*'  of  the  royal  astronomer  of  Amb^r, 
which  might  rather  be  styled  goonaf  (vice)  than  goon  (virtue),  no 
one  will  deny  that  it  was  done  in  a  most  masterly  manner,  and 
where  (Jiul  or  stratagem  is  a  necessary  expedient,  did  honour  to  the 
talents  of  Jey  Sing  and  the  Nazir,  who  alone,  says  the  narrative, 
were  accessory  to  the  plot.  In  this  instance,  moreover,  it  was 
perfectly  justifiable ;  for  with  the  means  and  influence  of  the  vizier 
to  support  him,  Beejy  Sing  must,  sooner  or  later,  have  supplanted 
his  brother.    The  fate  of  &ejy  Sing  is  not  stated. 

The  Cutchwaha  state,  as  well  as  its  capital,  owes  everything  to 
!  Jey  Sing :  before  his  time,  it  had  little  political  weight  beyond  that 
I  which  it  acquired  &om  the  personal  character  of  its  princes,  and 
!  their  estimation  at  the  Mogul  court.  Tet,  nothwithstanding  the 
intimate  connexion  which  existed  between  the  Amb^  Rajas  and  the 
imperial  family,  from  Baber  to  Arungz^,  their  patrimonial  estates 
had  been  very  little  enlarged  since  Pujoon,  the  cotemporary  of  the 
last  Rajpoot  emperor  of  DehlL  Nor  was  it  till  the  troubles  which 
ensued  on  the  demise  of  Arungzeb,  when  the  empire  was  eventually 
partitioned,  that  Amb^r  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  raj.  During 
those  troubles,  Jey  Sing's  power,  as  the  king's  lieutenant  in  A^'a, 
which  embraced  his  hereditary  domains,  gave  him  ample  opportunity 
to  enlai^  and  consolidate  his  territory.  The  manner  in  which  he 
possessed  himself  of  the  independent  districts  of  Deoti  and  Rajore, 
affords  an  additional  insight  mto  the  national  character,  and  that  of 
this  prince. 

At  the  accession  of  Jey  Sing,  the  raj  of  Amb^r  consisted  only  of 
the  three  pergwnnaks  or  districts  of  Amb^r,  Deosah,  and  Bussao ;  the 

*  I  have  made  a  ifeHxUim  translation  of  this  aoon. 

t  This  is  a  sin^pilar  instuioe  of  making  the  privative  an  affix  instead  of 
prefix ;  a-qocn,  *  without  virtue,'  would  be  tne  common  form. 
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western  tracts  had  been  sequestrated,  and  added  to  the  royal  domains 
attached  to  Ajmer.  The  Shekhavati  confederation  was  superior  to, 
and  independent  of,  the  parent  state,  whose  boundaries  were  as 
follows:  The  royal  €hanna  (garrison)  of  Chatsoo,  to  the  south; 
those  of  Sambhur  to  the  west,  and  Hastinah  to  the  north-west; 
while  to  the  east,  Deosah  and  Bussao  formed  its  frontier.  The 
kotHbiinds,  as  they  denominate  the  twelve  great  feudalitiee,  pos- 
sessed but  very  slender  domains,  and  were  held  cheap  by  the  great 
vassals  of  M^war,  of  whom  the  Saloombra  chief  was  esteemed,  even 
by  the  iirat  Peshwa,  as  the  equal  of  the  prince  of  the  Cutchwalias. 

Rajore  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  the  capital  of  a  petty  state 
called  Deoti,  ruled  by  a  chief  of  the  Birgoojur  tribe,  descended,  like 
the  Cutchwahas,  from  Rama,  but  through  lAo,  the  elder  son.  The 
Birgoojurs  of  Rajore  had  obtained  celebrity  amongst  the  more 
modern  Rajpoots,  by  their  invincible  repugnance  to  matrimonial 
alliance  with  the  Mahomedans ;  and  while  the  Cutchwahas  set  the 
d^ading  example,  and  by  so  doing  eventually  raised  themselves  to 
affluence,  the  Birgoojur  '  conquered  renown  in  the  song  of  the  bard,' 
by  performing  the  aaka  in  defence  of  his  honour.  While,  therefore, 
Sow&^  Jey  Sing  ruled  as  a  viceroy  over  kingdoms,  the  Birgoojur 
was  serving  with  his  contingent  with  the  ByeesSj  and  at  the  period 
in  question,  in  An6psheher,  on  the  Ganges.  When  absent  on  duty, 
the  safety  of  Rajore  depended  on  his  younger  brother.  One  day, 
while  preparing  for  the  chase  of  the  wild  boar,  he  became  so 
impatient  for  his  dinner,  that  his  sister-in-law  remarked, "  one  would 
"  suppose  you  were  going  to  throw  a  lance  at  Jey  Sing,  you  are  in 
"  such  a  hurry."  This  was  touching  a  tender  subject,  for  it  will  be 
recollected  that  the  first  territory  in  the  plains  obtained  by  the 
Cutchwahas,  on  their  migration  from  Nurwar,  was  Deosah,  a 
Birgoojur  possession.  "  By  Thakoor-ji  (the  Lord),  I  shall  do  so,  ere 
*'  I  eat  from  your  hands  again,"  was  the  fierce  reply.  With  ten 
horsemen  he  left  Rajore,  and  took  post  under  the  dhoolkote,  or 
*  mud  walls,*  of  Ambdr.  But  weeks  and  months  fled  ere  he 
found  an  opportunity  to  execute  his  threat ;  he  gradually  sold 
all  his  horses,  and  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his  attencumts.  Still  he 
lingered,  and  sold  his  clothes,  and  all  his  arms,  except  his  spear ; 
he  had  been  three  days  without  food,  when  he  sold  half  his 
turban  for  a  meat  That  day,  Jey  Sing  left  the  castle  by  the 
road  called  mora,  a  cii*cuitous  path  to  avoid  a  hill.  He  was  in  bis 
80ok*hd8un  ;*  as  he  passed,  a  spear  was  delivered,  which  lodged  in 
the  comer  of  the  litter.  A  hundred  swords  fiew  out  to  slay  the 
assassin  ;  but  the  Raja  called  aloud  to  take  him  alive,  and  carry  him 
to  Amb^r.  When  brought  before  him  and  afiked  who  he  was,  and 
the  cause  of  such  an  act,  he  boldly  replied,  "  I  am  the  Deoti  Bir- 
''  goojur,  and  threw  the  spear  at  you  merely  from  some  words  with 
''my  Bhdhee;  either  kill  or  release  me."  He  related  how  loni^ he 
had  lain  in  wait  for  hun,  and  added,  that  "  had  he  not  been  four 

*  A  litter,  literally  '  seat  (asun)  of  ease  (^ooiPA).' 
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"days  without  food,  the  spear  would  have  done  its  duty."  Jey  Sing, 
with  politic  magnanimity,  freed  him  from  restraint,  gave  him  a 
horse  and  dress  of  honour  (khMat),  and  sent  him,  escorted  by  fifty 
horse,  in  safety  to  Bajore.  Having  told  his  adventure  to  his  sister- 
in-law,  she  replied,  "  you  have  wounded  the  envenomed  snake,  and 
"  have  given  wcUer  to  the  state  of  Rajore."  She  knew  that  a  pretext 
alone  was  wanting  to  Jey  Sing,  and  this  was  now  unhappily  given. 
WiUi  the  advice  of  the  elders,  the  females  and  children  were  sent  to 
the  Raja  at  An6psheher,*  and  the  castles  of  Deoti  and  Rajore  were 
prepared  for  the  storm. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  occurrence,  Jey  Sing,  in  a  full  meeting 
of  his  chiefs,  related  the  circumstance,  and  held  out  the  beera  against 
Deoti ;  but  Mohun  Sing  of  Chomoo  warned  his  prince  of  the  risk  of 
sach  an  attempt^  as  the  Bii^oojur  chief  was  not  only  estimated  at 
coart,  but  then  served  with  his  contingent.     This  opinion  of  the 
chief  noble  of  Amber  alarmed  the  assembly,  and  none  were  eager  to 
seek  the  dangerous  distinction.    A  month  passed,  and  war  against 
Deoti  was  again  proposed ;  but  none  of  the  KotrihundH  seeming 
inclined  to  oppose  the  opinion  of  their  ostensible    head,  Futteh 
Sing  Bunbeerpota,  the  chieftain  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  vassals, 
accepted  the  he&ra,  when  five  thousand  horse  were  ordered  to 
assemble  under  his  command.     Hearing  that  the  Birgoojur  had  left 
Sajore  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Gungore,  he  moved  towards  him, 
sending  on  some  messengers  with  ''  the  compliments  of  Futteh  Sing 
"  Bunl^erpota,  and  that  ne  was  at  hand."  The  young  Birgoojur,  who, 
little  expecting  any  hostile  visitation,  was  indulging  during  this 
festive  season,  put  tiie  heralds  to  death,  and  with  his  companions,  com- 
pletely taken  by  suiprise,  was  in  turn  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Jeipoor 
troops.     The  Bani  of  Rajore  was  the  sister  of  the  Cutchwaha  diief 
of  Cnomoo  :  she  was  about  giving  a  pledge  of  affection  to  her  absent 
lord,  when  Bajore  was  surprised  and  taken.     Addressing  the  victor, 
Futteh  Sing,  she  said,  "  Brother,  give  me  the  gift   {dan)  of  my 
"womb  ;"  but  suddenly  recoUectiiig  that  her  own  unwise  speech  had 
occasioned  this  loss  of  her  child's  inheritance,  exclaiming, "  Why 
should  I  preserve  life  to  engender  feuds  X*  she  sheathed  a  digger  in 
her  bosom  and  expired.    The  heads  of  the  vanquished  Birgoojurs 
were  tied  up  in  nandkerchiefs,  and  suspending  them  from   their 
saddle-horses,  the  victors  returned  to  their  prince,  who  sent  for  that 
of  lus  intended  assassin,  the  young  Birgooiur  chieftain.     As  soon  as 
Mohun  Sing  recognized  the  features  of  his  Kinsman,  the  tears  poured 
down  his  face.    Jey  Sing,  recollecting  the  advice  of  this,  the  first 
noble  of  his  court,  which  delayed  his  revenge  a  whole  month,  called 
his  grief  treason,  and  upbraided  him,  saying,  "  when  the  spear  was 
''  levelled  for  my  destruction,  no  tear  felL"    He  sequestrated  Chomoo, 
and  banished  him  from  Dhoondar  :  the  chief  found  refuge  with  the 
Rana  at  Oodipoor.    ''  Thus  (says  the  manuscript)  did  Jey  Sing  dis- 

*  The  descendants  of  this  hief tain  still  occupy  lands  at  An6p8heher. 
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"  possess  the  Birgoojur  of  Deoti  and  Rajore,  which  were  added  to  his 
'*  dominions :  they  embraced  all  the  tract  now  called  Macheni"* 

Amongst  the  foibles  of  Jey  Singes  character  was  his  partiahty  to 
"  strong  drink"  What  this  beverage  was,  whether  the  juice  of  the 
Tnadhu  (mead),  or  the  essence  (arac)  of  rice,  the  traditional  chro- 
nicles of  Ambft"  do  not  declare,  though  they  mention  frequent 
appeals  from  Jey  Sing  drunk,  to  Jey  Sing  sober  :  one  anecdote  has 
already  been  related."}" 

In  spite  of  his  many  defects,  Jey  Sing's  name  is  destined  to 
descend  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age 
and  nation. 

Until  Jey  Sing's  time,  the  palace  of  Amb&,  built  by  the  great 
Raja  Maun,  inferior  to  niany  private  houses  in  the  new  city,  was 
the  chief  royal  residenca  llie  Mirza  Raja  made  several  additions  to 
it,  but  these  were  trifles  compared  with  the  edifice  addedj  by  Sowi^ 
Jey  Sing,  which  has  made  the  residence  of  the  Cutchwaha  princes 
as  celebrated  as  those  of  Boondi  or  Oodipoor,  or/ to  borrow  a  more 
appropriate  comparison,  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow.  It  was  in  S.  1784 
(A.D.  1728)  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Jeipoor.  Raja  Mull  was 
the  moaaheh,  Eirparam  the  stationary  vakeel  at  Dehli,  and  Boodh 
Sing  Ehombani,  with  the  oordoo,  or  royal  camp,  in  the  Dekhan : 
all  eminent  men.  The  position  he  chose  for  the  new  capital  enabled 
him  to  connect  it  with  the  ancient  castle  of  Amb^r,  situated  upon  a 
peak  at  the  apex  of  the  re-entering  angle  of  the  range  called  KhaH- 
kho ;  a  strong  circumvallation  enclosed  the  gorge  of  the  mountain, 
and  was  carried  over  the  crest  of  the  hills,  on  either  side,  to  unite 
with  the  castle,  whilst  all  the  adjoining  passes  were  strongly  fortified 

The  sumptuary  laws  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish  throughout 
Rajpootana  for  the  regulation  of  marriages,  in  order  to  check  those 
lavish  expenses  that  led  to  infanticide  and  eatis,  will  be  again  called 
forth  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  abolition  of  all  such  unhallowed 
acts.  For  this  end,  search  should  be  made  for  the  historical  legends 
called  the  '  hundred  and  nine  acts,'  in  the  archives  of  Jeipoor,  to 
which  ready  access  could  be  obtained,  and  which  should  be  ran- 
sacked for  all  the  traces  of  this  great  man's  mind.§    Like  all  Hindus, 

*  Bajore  is  esteemed  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Birgoojur  tribe  for  ages,  a  tribe  mentioned  with  high  respect  in  the  works  of 
the  bard  Chund,  and  celebrated  in  the  wars  of  Pirthi  Raj.  I  sent  a  party  to 
Rajorein  1813. 

t  Annals  of  Marwar,  VoL  II,  p.  96. 

X  The  manuscript  says, ''  On  the  spot  where  the  first  Jey  Sing  erected  the 
"  three  moMs,  and  excavated  the  tank  cfJled  the  TdlhUora,  he  erected  other 
"  edifices."  As  Hinduprinces  never  throw  down  the  works  of  their  predecessors, 
this  means  that  he  added  greatlv  to  the  old  palace. 

§  By  such  researches  we  should  in  idl  proDabihty  recover  those  sketches  of 
ancient  history  of  the  various  dvnasties  of  Rs^pootana^  which  he  is  said  to  have 
collected  with  great  pains  and  labour,  and  the  genealogies  <^  the  old  races, 
under  the  titles  oi  Rqjavcdi  aad  Bqf  Taringini:  besides,  the  astronomical 
works,  either  original  or  translations,  such  as  were  collected  by  Jey  Sing, 
would  be  a  real  gift  to  science. 
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he  was  tolerant ;  and  a  Brahmin,  a  Mahomedan,  or  a  Jain,  were 
alike  certain  of  patronage.  The  Jains  enjoyed  his  peculiar  estima- 
tion, from  the  superiority  of  their  knowledge,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  thoroughly  conversant  both  in  their  doctrines  and  their  histories. 
Vidhy&dhur,  one  of  his  chief  coadjutors  in  his  astronomical  pursuits, 
and  whose  genius  planned  the  city  of  Jeipoor,  was  a  Jain,  and 
claimed  spiritual  descent  from  the  celebrated  Hemacharya,  of  Nehr- 
valla,  minister  and  spiritual  guide  of  his  namesake,  the  great  Sidraj 
Jey  Sing.* 

Amongst  the  vanities  of  the  founder  of  Amb^r,  it  is  said  that  he 
intended  to  get  up  the  ceremony  of  the  asmam^dha  yiUga,  or  '  sacrifice 
of  the  horse,  ante  which  his  research  into  the  traditions  of  his 
nation  must  have  informed  him  had  he  entailed  destruction  on  all  who 
had  attempted  it,  from  the  days  of  Janmeja  the  Pandu,  to  Jeichund, 
the  last  Rajpoot  monarch  of  Canouj.  It  was  a  virtual  assumption 
or  universal  supremacy ;  and  although,,  perhaps,  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  as  the  satrap  of  Dehli,  the  hoi^e  dedicated  to  the  sun  might 
have  wandered  unmolested  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  he  would 
most  assuredly  have  found  his  way  into  a  Bahtore  stable  had  he 
roamed  in  the  direction  of  the  desert :  or  at  the  risk  both  of  J6va  and 
(foM  (life  and  th):one),  the  Hara  would  have  seized  him,  had  he 
fancied  the  pastures  of  the  ChumbuLf  He  erected  a  sacrificial  hall 
of  much  beauty  and  splendour,  whose  columns  and  ceilings  were 
covered  with  plates  of  silver ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  steed, 
emblematic  of  Swrya,  may  have  been  led  round  the  hall,  and  after- 
wards sacrificed  to  the  solar  divinity.  The  Yugscda  of  Jey  Sing, 
one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  the  city,  was,  however,  stripped  of  i& 
rich  decoration  by  his  profligate  descendant,  the  late  Juggut  Sine; 
who  had  not  the  grace  even  of  Rehoboam,  to  replace  them  wiui 
inferior  ornaments  ;  and  the  noble  treasures  of  learning  which  Jey 
Sbg  had  collected  firom  every  quarter,  the  accumulated  results  of 
hia  own  research  and  that  of  his  predecessors,  were  divided  into  two 
portions,  and  one-half  was  given  to  a  common  prostitute,  the  favourite 
of  the  day.  The  most  remarkable  MSS.  were,  till  lately,  hawking 
about  Jeipoor. 

Sowfi^  Jey  Sing  died  in  S.  1799  (A-D.  1743),  having  ruled  forty- 
four  years.    Three  of  Ms  wives  and  several  concubines  ascended  his 

funeral  pyre,  on  which  science  expii'ed  with  him. 

•^ —  -  II  I  -    -   —  -  -  -  -  — 

*  He  ruled  from  S.  1150  to  S.  1201,  A.D.  1094, 1145. 

t  See  VoL  I.  p.  71,  for  a  description  of  the  rite  of  Astoamidha, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Rajpoot  leagu€.^Aggrandvsement  of  Amber.'-Eemri  Sing  suceeedi.— 
Intestine  troubles  prodticed  by  polygamy.— Madkd  Sing,— The  J^.— Their 
Rajas,— Violation  of  the  Ambh'  territory  by  the  JAt&,—BaJttle,—Ri8e  of 
Macherri. — Decline  of  the  Cutchwaha  power  after  the  death  of  MadhH  Sing.— 
Firthi  Sing.—Fertdp  Sing,— Intrigues  at  his  court,— The  stratagem  of 
£hooshialiram,  and  the  Macherri  chief — Death  qf  Feeroz  the  feelb&n, 
paramour  of  the  F<xt-Rani, — Broils  with  the  MahraUas — Fertdp  attaitu 
majority,  and  gains  the  victory  of  Tonga,— Bis  difficulties,—ExactioM  of  the 
Mahratta8,—Juggut  Sing,— His  follies  aivd  despicable  character.— Makes  Ras- 
caphoor^  his  concubine,  queen  of  half  Amber, — Frqject  to  depose  himpreverUed 
by  a  timely  sacrifice,^Mohun  Sing  elected  his  successor. 

The  league  formed  at  this  time  by  the  three  chief  powers  of  Raj- 
pootana  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  annals  of  Mdwar.  It  was 
one  of  self-preservatioA ;  and  while  the  Rahtores  added  to  Marwar 
from  Guzzerat,  the  Cutchwahas  consolidated  all  the  districts  in  their 
neighbourhood  under  Amb6r.  The  Shekhavati  federation  was  com- 
pelled to  become  tributary,  and  but  for  the  ris^  of  the  Jilts,  the 
state  of  Jeipoor  would  have  extended  from  the  Is^ke  of  Sambhur  to 
the  Jumna. 

Eesuri  Sing  succeeded  to  a  well-defined  territory,  heaps  of  treasare, 
an  efficient  ministry,  and  a  good  army ;  but  the  seeds  of  destruction 
lurked  in  the  social  edifice  so  lately  raised,  and  polygamy  was  again 
the  immediate  agent.  Eeauri  Sing  was  tiie  successor  of  Jey  Sing, 
according  to  the  fixed  laws  of  primogeniture ;  but  Madhd  Sing,  a 
younger  son,  bom  of  a  princess  of  Mewar,  possessed  conventional 
rights  which  vitiated  those  of  birth.  These  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed, as  well  as  their  disastrous  issue  to  the  unfortunate  Eesuri 
Sin^,  who  was  not  calculated  for  the  times,  being  totally  deficient 
in  ^at  nervous  energy  of  character,  without  which  a  Rajpoot  prince 
can  enforce  no  respect.  His  conduct  on  the  Abdalli  invasion 
admitted  the  construction  of  cowardice,  though  his  retreat  from  the 
field  of  battle,  when  the  commander-in-chief,  Kumurodin  Khan,  was 
killed,  might  have  been  ascribed  to  politicid  motives,  were  it  not 
recorded  that  his  own  wife  received  him  with  gibes  and  reproaches 
There  is  every  appearance  of  Jey  Sing  having  repented  of  his 
engagement  on  obtaining  the  hand  of  the  Seesodia  princess,  namely, 
that  her  issue  should  succeed,  as  he  had  in  his  life-time  given  an 
appanage  unusually  large  to  Madhti  Sing,  via,,  the  four  pergunnahs 
of  Tonk,  Rampoora,  Pha^,  and  Malpoora.  The  Rana  a^,  who 
supported  his  nephew's  cbums,  assigned  to  him  the  rich  fief  of 
Rampoora  Bhanpoora  in  M^war,  which  as  well  as  Tonk  Rampoora, 
constituting  a  petty  sovereignty,  were,  with  eighty-four  lacs  (£840,000 
sterling),  eventually  made  over  to  Holcar  for  supporting  his  claims 
to  the  'cushion'  of  Jeipoor.  The  consequence  of  this  barbarous 
intervention  in  the  international  quarrels  of  the  Rajpoots  annihilated 
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the  certain  prospect  they  had  of  national  independence,  on  the 
breaking  up  of  tne  empire,  and  subjected  them  to  a  thraldom  still 
more  degrading,  from  which  a  chance  of  redemption  is  now  offered 
toihem. 

Madh6  Sing,  on  his  accession,  displayed  great  vigour  of  mind,  and 
though  faithfol  to  his  engagements,  he  soon  shewed  the  Mahrattas 
he  would  admit  of  no  protracted  interference  in  his  affairs ;  and  had 
not  the  rising  power  of  the  J&ts  distracted  his  attention  and  divided 
his  resources,  ne  would,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Rahtores,  have  completely  humbled  their  power.  But  this 
near  enemy  embarrassed  all  his  plans.  Although  tne  history  of  the 
J&ts  is  now  well  known,  it  may  not  be  impertinent  shortly  to  com- 
memorate the  rise  of  a  power,  which,  from  a  rustic  condition,  in 
little  more  than  half  a  century  was  able  to  baffle  the  armies  of 
Britain,  led  by  the  most  popular  commander  it  ever  had  in  the  East ; 
for  tiU  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore  the  name  of  Lake  was  always  coupled 
with  victory. 

The  J&ts*  are  a  branch  of  the  great  Qetic  race,  of  which  enough 
has  been  said  in  various  parts  of  this  work.  Though  reduced  from 
the  rank  they  once  had  amongst  the  '  thirty-six  royal  races,'  thev 
appear  never  to  have  renounced  the  love  of  independence,  whicn 
they  contested  with  Cyrus  in  their  original  haunts  in  Sogdiana.  The 
name  of  the  Cincinnatus  of  the  J&ts,  who  abandoned  his  plough  to 
lead  his  countrymen  against  their  tyrants,  was  Chooramun.  Taking 
advanta^  of  the  sanguinary  civil  wars  amongst  the  successors  of 
Arungzeb,  they  erected  petty  castles  in  the  viUages  (whose  lands 
they  cultivated)  of  Thoon  and  Sinsini,  and  soon  obtained  the  dis- 
tmction  of  kuzzdka,  or '  robbers,'  a  title  which  they  were  not  slow  to 
merit,  by  their  inroads  as  far  as  the  royal  abode  of  Ferochs^r.  The 
Syeds,  then  in  power,  connnanded  Jey  Sing  of  Amber  to  attack 
them  in  their  strong-holds,  and  Thoon  and  Sinsini  were  simulta- 
neously invested.  But  the  J&ts,  even  in  the  very  infancy  of  their 
power,  evinced  the  same  obstinate  skill  in  defending  mud  walls, 
which  in  later  times  gained  them  so  much  celebrity.  The  royal 
astronomer  of  Amber  was  foiled,  and  after  twelve  monUis  of  toil,  was 
ingloriously  compelled  to  raise  both  sieges. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  Buddun  Sing,  the  younger  brother  of 
Chooramun,  and  a  joint  proprietor  of  the  land,  was  for  some  nus- 
conduct  placed  in  restraint,  and  had  remained  so  for  some  years, 
when,  through  the  intercession  of  Jey  Sing  and  the  guarantee  of  the 
other  Bhomia  J&ts,  he  was  liberated.  His  first  act  was  to  fly  to 
Amb^,  and  to  bring  its  prince,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  invest 
Thoon,  which,  after  a  gallant  defence  of  six  months,  surrendered  and 
was  razed  to  the  ground.    Chooramun  and  his  son,  Mohkum  Sing, 

*  It  has  been  seen  how  the  Tadu-Bhattl  princes,  when  they  fell  from  their 
rank  of  Ri^poots.  assumed  that  of  Jits,  or  Jats,  who  are  assorodly  a  mixture  of 
the  Bajpoot  and  Yuti,  Jit,  or  Qete  races.    See  p.  204, 
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effected  their  escape,  and  Buddun  Sing  was  proclaimed  chief  of  the 
J&ts,  and  installed,  as  Raja^  by  Jey  Sing,  in  the  town  of  De^, 
destined  also  in  after-times  to  have  its  share  of  fama 

Buddun  Sing  had  a  numerous  progeny,  and  four  of  his  sons 
obtained  notoriety,  viz.,  Soorajmult,  Subharam,  Fert&p  Sing,  and 
Beemarain.  Buddun  Sing  subjected  several  of  the  royal  districts  to 
his  authority.  He  abdicated  his  power  in  favour  of  his  elder  son, 
Soorajmull,  having  in  the  first  instance  assigned  the  district  of  Wayr, 
on  which  he  had  constructed  a  fort,  to  his  son  Pert&p. 

Soorajmull  inherited  all  the  turbulence  and  energy  requisite  to  carry 
on  the  plans  of  his  predecessors.  His  first  act  was  to  dispossess  a 
relative,  named  Kaima,  of  the  castle  of  Bhurtpoor,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  capital  of  the  J&ts.  In  the  year  S.  1820  (A.D.  1764), 
Soorajmull  carried  his. audacity  so  £bu*  as  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
the  imperial  city ;  but  here  his  career  was  cut  short  by  a  party  of 
Balodi  norse,  who  slew  him  while  enjoying  the  chase.  He  nad  five 
sons,  viz.,  Jowahir  Sing,  Ruttun  Sing,  Newul  Sing,  Nfihur  Sing, 
Runjeet  Sing,  and  also  an  adopted  son,  named  Hurdeo  Buksh,  picked 
up  while  hunting.  Of  these  five  sons,  the  first  two  were  by  a  wife 
of  the  Koormi*  tribe ;  the  third  was  by  a  wife  of  the  Mdlva,  or 
horticultural  class ;  while  the  others  were  by  Jatni%  or  women  of 
his  own  race. 

Jowahir  Sin^;,  who  succeeded,  was  the  contemporary  of  Baja 
Madhd  Sing,  whose  reign  in  Jeipoor  we  have  just  readied ;  and  to 
the  J&t's  determination  to  measure  swords  with  him  were  owing, 
not  only  the  frustration  of  his  schemes  for  humbling  the  Mahratta, 
but  the  dismemberment  of  the  country  by  the  defection  of  the  chief 
of  MacherrL  Jowahir  Sing,  in  A.H.  1182,  having  in  vain  solicited 
the  district  of  Kamona,  manifested  his  resentment  by  instantly  march- 
log  through  the  Jeipoor  territories  to  the  sacred  lake  of  i^oshkur, 
without  anv  previous  intimation.  He  there  met  Raja  Beejy  Sing  of 
Marwar,  who,  in  spite  of  his  Jki  origin,  condescended  to  ''exchange  tur- 
bans," the  sign  of  friendship  and  fraternal  adoption.  At  this  period, 
Madhti  Sing  s  health  was  on  the  decline,  and  his  counsels  were  guided 
by  two  brothers,  named  Hursae  and  Goorsa^,  who  represented 
the  insulting  conduct  of  the  J&t  and  required  instructions.  They  were 
commanded  to  address  him  a  letter  warning  him  not  to  return 
through  the  territories  of  Ambdr,  and  the  chie&  were  desired  to 
assemble  their  retainers  in  order  to  punish  a  repetition  of  the  insult. 
But  the  J&t,  who  had  determined  to  abide  the  consequences,  paid  no 
regard  to  the  letter,  and  returned  homewards  by  the  same  route. 
This  was  a  justifiable  ground  of  quarrel,  and  the  united  KoMbwnds 
marched  to  the  encounter,  to  maintain  the  pretensions  of  their 
equestrian  order  against  the  plebeian  J&i  A  decorate  cmaffict 
ensued,  which,  though  it  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Outehwafaas, 

*  The  Koonni  (the  Koolmbi  of  the  Dekhan)  is  perhaps  the  most  niuneroas, 
next  to  the  Jto,  of  all  the  agricultond  elates. 
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and  in  the  flight  of  the  leader  of  the  J&ts,  proved  destructive  to 
Amber,  in  the  loss  of  fthnost  every  chiefbaiii  of  note.* 

This  battle  was  the  indirect  cause  of  the  formation  of  Macherri 
into  an  independent  state^  which  a  few  words  will  explain.  Pert^p 
Sing,  of  the  Narooka  clan,  held  the  fief  of  Macherri ;  for  some  fault 
he  was  bainshed  the  country  by  Madhil  Sing,  and  fled  to  Jowahir 
Sing,  from  whom  he  obtained  ai/ma  (sanctuary),  and  lands  for  his 
maintenance.  The  ex-chieftain  of  Macherri  had,  as  conductors  of 
his  household  afiairs  and  his  agents  at  court,  two  celebrated  men, 
Khooflhiftliramf  and  Nundram,  who  now  shared  his  exile  amongst 
ihe  Jdts.  Though  enjoying  protection  and  hospitality  at  Bhurtpoor, 
they  did  not  the  less  feel  the  national  insult,  in  that  the  J&t  should 
dare  thus  unceremoniously  to  traverse  their  country.  Whether  the 
chief  saw  in  this  juncture  an  opening  for  reconciliation  with  his 
liege  lord,  or  that  a  pure  spirit  of  patriotism  alone  influenced  him,  he 
abandoned  the  place  of  refuge,  and  ranged  himself  at  his  old  post, 
under  the  standard  of  Amb^r,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  to  the  gaining 
of  which  he  contributed  not  a  little.  For  this  opportune  act  of 
loyalty  his  past  errors  were  forgiven,  and  Madhii  Smg,  who  only 
sarvived  that  battle  four  days,  restored  him  to  his  favour  and  his 
fief  of  Macherri. 

Hadhd  Sing  died  of  a  dysentery,  after  a  rule  of  seventeen  years. 
Had  he  been  spared,  in  all  human  probability  he  would  have  repaired 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  contest  which  gave  him  the  ffodi  of 
Amb^r ;  but  a  minority,  and  its  accustomed  anarchy,  made  his  death 
the  point  from  which  the  Cutchwaha  power  declined.  He  built 
several  cities,  of  which  that  called  after  him  Madhupoor,  near  the 
celebrated  fortress  of  Binthumbor,  the  most  secure  of  uie  commercial 
cities  of  Rajwarra,  is  the  most  remarkable.  He  inherited  no  small 
portion  of  nis  father's  love  of  science,  which  continued  to  make 
Jeipoor  the  resort  of  learned  men,  so  as  to  eclipse  even  the  sacred 
Benares. 

Pirthi  Sing  II,  a  minor,  succeeded,  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
mother  of  his  younger  brother,  Pert&p.    The  queen-regent,  a  Chonda- 

*  Having  given  a  slight  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  Jftts,  I  may  here 
conclude  it. 

Kuttun  Sing,  the  brother  of  Jowahir,  succeeded  him.  He  was  assassinated 
by  a  Gosa^n  Brahmin  from  Bindrabund,  who  had  undertaken  to  teach  the  J6t 
prince  the  transmutation  cfi  metals,  and  had  obtained  considerable  sums  on 
pretence  of  preparing  the  process.  Finding  the  day  arrive  on  which  he  was  to 
commence  operationi^  and  which  would  reyeal  his  imposture^  he  had  no  way  of 
escape  but  by  applying  the  knife  to  his  dupe.  Eesuri  Smg,  an  infant,  suc- 
ceeded, under  the  guardianship  of  his  imcle,  Newul  Sing.  Runjeet  Sing  suc- 
ceeded him,  a  name  renowned  for  the  defence  of  Bhurtpoor  against  Lord  Liake. 
He  died  A.1).  1815,  and  was  succeeded  bv  the  eldest  of  four  sons,  vie..  Rundheer 
Sing,  Baldeo  Sing,  Hurdeo  Sing,  and  Luchmun  Sing.  The  iniant  son  of 
Rundheer  succeeded,  under  the  tutelage  of  his  unde  \  to  remove  whom  the 
British  army  destroyed  Bhurtpoor,  which  plundered  it  of  its  wealth,  both 
pnblic  and  private. 

t  Father  of  two  men  scarcely  less  celebrated  than  himself,  Chuttorbhoj  and 
Duolut  Ram. 
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wutni,  was  of  an  ambitious  and  resolute  character,  but  d^raded  by 
her  paramour,  Feeroz,  a  Feelbdn,  or  '  elephant-driver/  whom  she 
made  member  of  her  council,   which  disgusted  the  chiefe,  vho 
alienated  themselves  from  court  and  remained  at  their  estatea 
Determined,  however,  to  dispense  with  their  aid,  she  entertained 
a   mercenaiy   army   under   the   celebrated   Umbaji,   with  which 
she   enforced  the  collection  of  the  revenua    Arut  Ram  was  at 
this  period  the  D6wto,  or  prime  minister,  and  Khooshialiram  Bora, 
a  name  afterwards  conspicuous  in  the  politics  of  this  court,  was 
associated  in  the  ministry.    But  though  these  men  were  of  the 
highest  order  of  talent,  their  influence  was  neuti-alized  by  that  of 
the  Feelbdn,  who  controlled  both  the  regent  Rani  and  tiie  state. 
Matters  remained  in  this  humiliating  posture  during  nine  years, 
when  Pirthi  Sing  died  through  a  fall  from  his  horse,  though  not 
without  suspicions  that  a  dose  of  poison  accelerated  the  vacancy  of 
the  gadi,  which  the  Rani  desii'cd  to  see  occupied  by   her  own  son. 
The  scandalous  chronicle  of  that  day  is  by  no  means  tender  of  the 
reputation  of  Madhii  Sing's  widow.    Having  a  direct  interest  in  the 
death  of  Pirthi  Sing,  the  laws  of  common  sense  were  violated  in 
appointing  her  guardian,  notwithstanding  her  claims  as  Pdt  Bani 
or  chief  queen  of  the  deceased.    Pii*thi  Sing,  though  he  never 
emerged  from  the  trammels  pf  minority  and  the  tutelage  of  the 
Chondawatni,  yet  contracted  two  marriages,  one  with  Bikan^r,  the 
other  with  Eishengurh.    By  the  latter  he  had  a  son,  Maun  Sing. 
Every  court  in  Rajpootana  has  its  Pretender,  and  young  Maun  was 
long  the  bugbear  to  the  court  of  Amber.    He  was  removed  secretly, 
on  his  father's  death,  to  the  maternal  roof  at  Eishengurh  ;  but  as 
this  did  not  offer  sufficient  security,  he  was  sent  to   Sindia's  camp, 
and  has  ever  since  lived  on  the  bounty  of  the  Mahratta  chief  at 
Gwalior.* 

Pertap  Sing  was  immediately  placed  upon  the  gadi  W  the  queen- 
regent,  his  mother,  and  her  council,  consisting  of  the  Feelb&n,  and 
Khooshialiram,  who  had  now  received  the  title  of  Raja,  and  the  rank 
of  prime  minister.  He  employed  the  power  thus  obtained  to 
supplant  his  rival  Feeroz,  ana  the  means  he  adopted  established  the 
independence  of  his  old  master,  the  chief  of  Macherri.  This  chief 
was  the  only  one  of  note  who  absented  himself  from  the  ceremony 
of  the  installation  of  his  sovereign.  He  was  countenanced  by  the 
minister,  whose  plan  to  get  rid  of  his  rival  was  to  create  as  much 
confusion  as  possible.  In  order  that  distress  might  reach  the  court, 
he  gave  private  instructions  that  the  zemindars  should  withhold 

*  Two  or  three  times  he  had  a  chance  of  being  placed  on  the  gcuH  (vide  letttf 
of  Resident  with  Sindia  to  Government,  27th  March  1812),  which  aasiiiediy 
ou^t  to  be  his  :  once,  about  1810,  when  the  nobles  of  Jeipoor  were  disgoated 
witii  the  Hbertine  Juggut  Sing  ;  and  again,  upon  the  death  of  this  disB^nte 
prince,  in  1820.  The  last  occasion  presented  a  fit  occasion  for  his  acoea^on ; 
but  the  British  €k>vemment  were  then  the  arbitrators,  and  I  doubt  miich  if  his 
claims  were  disclosed  to  it,  or  understood  by  those  who  had  tht  decinon  of  the 
question,  which  nearly  terminated  in  a  dvil  war. 
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their  payments  ;  but  these  minor  stratagems  would  have  been 
unavailing,  had  be  not  associated  in  his  schemes  the  last  remnants 
of  power  about  the  Mogul  throne.  Nujif  Khan  was  at  this  time  the 
imperial  commander;  who,  aided  by  the  Mahrattas,  proceeded  to 
expel  the  J&ts  from  the  city  of  Agra.  He  then  attacked  them  in 
their  strong-hold  of  Bhurtpoor.  Newul  Sing  was  then  the  chief  of 
the  J&t&  The  Macherri  cmief  saw  in  the  last  act  of  expiring  vigour 
of  the  imperialists  an  opening  for  the  furtherance  of  his  views,  and 
he  united  his  troops  to  those  of  Nujif  Khan.  This  timely  succour, 
and  bis  subsequent  aid  in  defeating  the  Jftts,  obtained  for  him  the 
title  of  Rao  Baja,  and  a  aunnud  for  Macherri,  to  hold  direct  of  the 
crown.  Khooshialiram,  who,  it  is  said,  chalked  out  this  course, 
made  his  old  master's  success  the  basis  of  his  own  operations  to 
supplant  the  Feelb&n.  Affecting  the  same  zeal  that  he  recommended 
to  the  chief  of  Macherri,  he  volunteered  to  join  the  imperial  standard 
with  all  the  forces  of  Amb^r.  The  queen-regent  did  not  oppose  the 
Bhora's  plan,  but  determined  out  of  it  still  higher  to  exalt  her 
favourite  :  she  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  force,  which  post  the 
minister  had  intended  for  himself  This  exaltation  proved  his  ruin. 
Feeroz,  in  command  of  the  Amb^r  army,  met  the  Rao  Raja  of 
Macherri  on  equal  terms  in  the  tent  of  the  imperial  commander. 
Foiled  in  these  schemes  of  attaining  the  sole  control  of  affairs, 
through  the  measure  adopted,  the  Macherri  chief,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  associate,  resolved  to  accomplish  his  objects  by  less  justifiable 
meana  He  sought  the  friendship  of  the  Feelb&n,  and  so  successfully 
ingratiated  himself  in  his  conlSdence  as  to  administer  a  dose  of 
poison  to  him,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Bhora  succeeded  to  the 
chai^  of  the  government  of  Amber.  The  regent-queen  soon 
followed  the  Feelb^,  and  Raja  Pert&p  was  yet  too  young  to  guide 
the  state  vessel  without  aid.  The  Rao  Raja  and  the  Bhora,  alike 
ambitious,  soon  quarrelled,  and  a  division  of  the  imperialists,  under 
the  celebrated  Hamadan  Khan,  was  called  in  by  the  Bhora  Then 
followed  those  interminable  broils  which  brought  in  the  Mahrattas. 
Le^aes  were  formed  with  them  against  the  imperiaUsts  one  day, 
and  dissolved  the  next ;  and  this  went  on  until  the  majority  of 
Pert4p,  who  determined  to  extricate  himself  from  bondage,  and 
formed  that  league,  elsewhere  mentioned,  which  ended  in  the  glorious 
victory  of  Tonga,  and  for  a  time  the  expulsion  of  all  their  enemies, 
whether  imperial  or  Mahrattas. 

To  give  a  full  narrative  of  the  events  of  this  reign,  would  be  to 
recount  the  history  of  the  empire  in  its  expiring  moments.  Through- 
out the  twenty-five  years'  rule  of  Pertdp,  ne  and  his  country  under- 
went many  vicissitudes.  He  was  a  gallant  prince,  and  not  deficient 
in  judgment ;  but  neither  gallantry  nor  prudence  could  successfully 
apply  the  resources  of  his  petty  state  against  its  numerous  pre- 
datory foes  and  its  internal  dissensions.  The  defection  of  Macherri 
was  a  serious  blow  to  Jeipoor,  and  the  necessary  subsidies  soon 
lightened  the  hoards  accumulated  by  bis  predecessors.  Two  payments 
to  the  Mahrattas  took  away  eighty  lacs  of  rupees  (£800,000);  yet 
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such  wa8  the  mass  of  treasure,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  sunm 
lavished  by  Madhu  Sing  for  the  support  of  bis  claims,  besides  thcK^* 
of  the  regency,  that  Pertdp  expended  in  charity  alone,  on  the  victoiy 
of  Tonga,  A.D.  1789,  the  sum  of  tweuty-four  lacs,  or  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling. 

In  A.D.  1791,  after  the  subsequent  defeats  at  Patun,  and  the 
disruption  of  the  alliance  with  the  Rahtores,  Tukaji  Holcar  invaded 
Jeipoor,  and  extorted  an  annual  tribute,  which  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Ameer  Khan,  and  continues  a  permanent  incumbrance  on 
the  resources  of  Jeipoor.  From  this  period  to  A.D.  1803,  the  year  of 
Pert^p's  death,  his  countiy  was  alternately  desolated  by  Sindia's 
armies,  under  De  Boigne  or  Perron,  and  the  other  hordes  of  robbere, 
who  frequently  contested  with  each  other  the  possession  of  the 
spoils. 

Juggut  Sing  succeeded  in  A.D.  1803,  and  ruled  for  seventeen  yeaw, 
with  the  disgraceful  distinction  of  being  the  most  dissolute  prince  of 
his  race  or  of  his  age.  The  events  witib  which  his  reign  is  crowded 
would  fill  volumes  were  they  worthy  of  being  recorded.  Foreign 
invasions,  cities  besieged,  capitulations  and  war-contributions,  occa- 
sional acts  of  heroism,  when  the  invader  forgot  the  point  of  honour, 
court  intrigues,  diversified,  not  unfrequently,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
sword  or  dagger,  even  in  the  precincts  of  the  court  Sometimes  the 
daily  journals  (akbars)  disseminated  the  scandal  of  the  rawula 
(female  apartments),  the  follies  of  the  libertine  prince  with  his  concu- 
bine  Bas-caphoory  or  even  less  worthy  objects,  who  excluded  from 
the  nuptial  couch  his  lawful  mates  of  the  noble  blood  of  Joda,  or 
Jessa,  the  Bahtores  and  Bhattis  of  the  desert.  We  shall  not  disgrace 
these  annals  with  the  history  of  a  life  which  discloses  not  one 
redeeming  virtue  amidst  a  cluster  of  effeminate  vices,  including  the 
rankest,  in  the  opinion  of  a  Bajpoot — cowardice.  The  black  transac- 
tion respecting  the  princess  of  Oodipoor  has  already  been  related 
(Vol.  I,  p.  396),  which  covered  him.  with  disgrace,  and  inflicted  a 
greater  loss,  in  his  estimation,  even  than  that  of  character — ^a  million 
sterling.  The  treasures  of  the  Jey-Mindra  were  rapidly  dissipated, 
to  the  grief  of  those  faithful  hereditary  guardians,  the  Meenas  of 
Kalikho,  some  of  whom  committed  suicide  rather  than  see  these 
sacred  deposits  squandered  on  their  prince's  unworthy  pursuits.  The 
lofty  wails  which  surrounded  the  beautiful  city  of  Jey  Sing  wei^ 
insulted  by  every  marauder;  commerce  was  interrupted,  and 
agriculture  rapidly  declined,  partly  from  insecurity,  but  still  more 
from  the  perpetual  exactions  of  his  minions.  One  day  a  tailor* 
ruled  the  councils,  the  next  a  Baniah,  who  might  be  succeeded  by  a 
Brahmin,  and  each  had  in  turn  the  honour  of  elevation  to  the  danjon 
keep  of  Nahrgurh,  the  castle  where  criminals  are  confined,  overlook- 

*  Rorji  Khawas  was  a  tailor  by  birth,  and,  I  believe,  had  in  early  life 
exercised  the  trade.  He  was.  however,  amongst  the  Moo9ahd)s,  or  pri>7 
councillors  of  Juggut  Sing,  and  (I  think)  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  treat 
with  Lord  Lake. 
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ing  the  city.  The  feudal  chiefs  held  both  his  authority  and  his 
person  in  utter  contempt,  and  the  pranks  he  played  with  the 
'Essence  of  Camphor'  {rcLe-caphoor)*  at  one  time  led  to  serious 
thoughts  of  deposing  him ;  which  project,  when  near  maturity,  was 
defeated  by  traxisferring  ''  this  queen  of  half  of  Amb^,"  to  the  prison 
of  Nahigm*h.  In  the  height  oi  his  passion  for  this  Islamite  concu- 
bine, he  formally  installed  her  as  queen  of  half  his  dominions,  and 
actually  conveyed  to  her  in  gift  a  moiety  of  the  personalty  of  the 
crown,  even  to  the  invaluable  libiury  of  the  illustrious  Jey  Sing, 
which  was  despoiled,  and  its  treasures  distributed  amongst  her  base 
relations.  The  Baja  even  struck  coin  in  her  name,  and  not  only 
rode  with  her  on  the  same  elephant,  but  demanded  from  his  chief- 
tains those  forms  of  reverence  towards  her,  which  were  paid  only 
to  his  legitimate  queens.  This  their  pride  could  not  brook,  and 
though  the  Dewan,  or  prime  minister,  Misr  Sheonarain,  albeit  a 
Brahmin,  called  her  "  daughter,*'  the  brave  Chand  Sing  of  Doonee 
indignantly  refused  to  take  part  in  any  ceremony  at  which  she  was 
present.  This  contumacy  was  punished  by  a  mulct  of  £20,000, 
nearly  four  years'  revenue  of  the  fief  of  Doonee  ! 

Menu  allows  that  sovereigns  may  be  deposed,  and  the  aristocracy 
of  Amb^r  had  ample  justification  for  such  an  act.  But  unfortunately 
the  design  became  known,  and  some  judicious  friend,  as  a  salvo  for 
the  Raja's  dignity,  propagated  a  report  injurious  to  the  fair  fame 
of  his  Aspasia,  which  he  aft'ected  to  believe ;  a  mandate  issued  for 
the  sequestration  of  her  property,  and  her  incarceration  in  the  castle 
allotted  to  criminals.  There  she  was  lost  sight  of,  and  Juggut 
continued  to  dishonour  the  gadi  of  Jey  Sing  until  his  death,  on  a 
day  held  especially  sacred  by  the  Rajpoot,  the  21st  of  December 
1818,  the  winter  solstice,  when,  to  use  their  own  metaphoriciil  lan- 
guage, "  the  door  of  heaven  is  re-opened." 

Raja  Juggut  Sing  left  no  issue,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  and  no 
provision  had  been  made  for  a  successor  during  his  life.  But  as  the 
laws  of  Rajpootana,  political  or  religious,  admit  of  no  interregnum, 
and  the  funereal  pyre  must  be  lit  by  an  adopted  child  if  there  be 
no  natural  issue,  it  was  necessary  at  once  to  inaugurate  a  successor; 
and  the  choice  fell  on  Mohun  Sing,  son  of  the  ex-prince  of  Nurwar. 
As  this  selection,  in  opposition  to  the  established  rules  of  succession, 
would,  but  for  a  posthumous  biiih,  have  led  to  a  civil  war,  it  may  be 
proper  to  touch  briefly  upon  the  subject  of  heirs  presumptive  in  Raj- 
|K)olana,  more  especially  those  of  Jeipoor:  the  want  of  exact 
knowledge  respecting  this  pointy  in  those  to  whom  its  political  i-ela- 
tions  with  us  were  at  that  time  entnisted,  might  have  had  the  most 
injurious  effects  on  the  British  character.  To  sot  this  in  iis  proper 
light,  we  shall  explain  the  principles  of  the  alliance  which  rendered 
Jeipoor  a  tributary  of  Britain. 

t  Ras-caphoor,  I  am  aware,  means  *  corrosive  sublimate/  but  it  may  also  be 
ittt€ri)reted  *  essence  of  campnor.' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Jeipoor  ike  kut  of  the  Rcfjpoot  states  to  embrace  the  proffered  alliance  of  the 
British — Procrastmdtian  habitucU  to  the  E(ypoots,  as  to  all  Asiaiics,^Motms 
and  considerations  which  ii\fluenced  the  Jeipoor  cowrt  in  declining  ouraUiance, 
— A  treaty  concluded. — Death  ofJtiggtU  Sing, — Blffects  of  our  interferenct  in 
the  intrigues  respecting  the  succession, — Law  of  pHmogeniture, — The  evib 
attending  on  ignorance  ofRqjpoot  customs,^ — Violation  of  the  law  ofsivxcemm 
in  the  placing  of  Mohun  Sing  on  the  gadi. — Reasons  for  departing  from  the 
rule  of  sticcession.^'Conduct  of  the  British  authorities. — The  title  of  Mohu,n 
Sing  disputed  by  the  legal  lievr-presumptive. — Dilemma  of  the  Nazir  and  ku 
faction. — The  threatened  disorders  prevevUed  by  the  unexpected  pregnancy  of 
one  of  the  queens  of  Juggut  Sing. — Birth  of  a  posthum^ms  son. 

Jeipoor  was  the  last  of  the  principalitiea  of  Bajpootana  to  accept 
the  protection  tendered  by  the  government  of  British  India.  To  the 
latest  moment,  she  delayed  her  sanction  to  a  system  which  was  to 
banish  for  ever  the  enemies  of  order.  Our  overtures  and  expostu- 
lations were  rejected,  until  the  predatory  powers  of  India  had  been, 
one  after  another,  laid  prostrate  at  our  feet.  The  Pindarries  were 
annihilated ;  the  P&hwa  was  exiled  from  Poona  to  the  Gkmges ;  the 
Boonsla  was  humbled ;  Sindia  palsied  by  his  fears ;  and  HoTcar,who 
had  extensive  lands  assigned  him,  besides  a  regular  tribute  from 
Jeipoor,  had  received  a  death-blow  to  his  power  in  the  field  of 
Mehidpoor. 

Procrastination  is  the  favourite  expedient  of  all  Asiatics ;  and  the 
Rajnoot,  though  a  fatalist,  often,  by  protracting  the  irresistible 
honhdr  (destiny),  works  out  his  deliverance.  Ameer  Khan,  the 
lieutenant  of  Holcar,  who  held  the  lauds  and  tribute  of  Jeipoor  in 
jdeddd,  or  assignment  for  his  troops,  was  the  sole  enemy  of  social 
order  left  to  operate  on  the  fears  of  Jeipoor,  and  to  urge  her  to  take 
refuge  in  our  alliance ;  and  even  he  was  upon  the  point  of  becoming 
one  of  the  illustrious  allies,  who  were  to  enjoy  the  "  perpetual  friend- 
"  ship"  of  Great  Britain.  The  Khan  was  at  that  very  moment 
battering  Madhurajpoora,  a  town  almost  within  the  sound  of  cannon- 
shot  of  Jeipoor,  and  we  were  compelled  to  make  an  indirect  use  of 
this  incident  to  hasten  the  decision  of  the  Cutchwaha  prinoa  The 
motives  of  his  backwardness  will  appear  from  the  following  details. 

Various  considerations  combined  to  check  the  ardour  with  which 
we  naturally  expected  our  offer  of  protection  would  be  embraced. 
The  Jeipoor  court  retained  a  lively,  but  no  grateful  remembrance,  of 
the  solemn  obligations  we  contracted  with  her  in  1803,  and  the 
facility  with  wmch  we  extricated  ourselves  from  them  when  expe- 
diency demanded,  whilst  we  vainly  attempted  to  throw  the  blame  of 
violating  the  treaty  upon  our  ally.  To  use  the  words  of  one  who 
has  been  mixed  up  with  all  the  political  transactions  of  that  event- 
ful period,  with  reference  to  the  letter  delivered  by  the  envoy  at  the 
Jeipoor  court  from  our  viceroy  in  the  East,  notifying  the  di^lution 
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of  the  alliance ;  "  the  justice  of  these  grounds  was  warmly  disputed 
"  by  the  court,  which,  6nder  a  lively  sense  of  that  imminent  danger 
"  to  which  it  had  become  exposed  from  this  measure,  almost  forgot 
"  for  a  moment  the  temper  and  respect  which  it  owed  to  the  English 
*  nation."  But  the  native  envov  from  Jeipoor,  attending  the  camp 
of  the  gallajit  Lake,  took  a  still  higher  tone,  and  with  a  manly 
indignation  observed,  that  "  this  was  the  first  time,  since  the  English 
**  government  was  established  in  India,  that  it  had  been  known  to 
"make  its  faith  subservient  to  its  convenience:"  a  reproach  the 
more  bitter  and  unpalatable  from  its  truth.* 

The  enlarged  and  prophetic  views  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  which 
soj^ested  the  policy  of  uniting  all  these  regular  governments  in  a 
league  against  the  predatory  powers,  were  counteracted  by  the  timid, 
temporising  policy  of  Lord  Comwallis,  who  could  discover  nothing 
bat  weakness  in  this  extension  of  our  influence.  What  miseiy  would 
not  these  states  have  been  spared,  had  those  engagements,  executed 
through  the  noble  Lake  (a  name  never  mentioned  in  India,  by 
European  or  native,  without  reverence),  been  maintained ;  for  the 
fifteen  years  which  intervened  between  the  two  periods  produced 
more  mischief  to  Rajwarra  than  the  preceding  half  century,  and 
half  a  century  more  will  not  repair  it ! 

A  circumstance  that  tended  to  increase  this  distrust  was  our 
tearing  Vizier  Alii  from  his  sanctuary  at  Jeipoor,  which  has  cast  an 
indelible  stain  upon  the  Cutchwaha  name.  We  have  elsewherei* 
explained  the  privileges  otsima,  or  '  sanctuary/  which,  when  claimed 
hy  the  unfortunate  or  criminal,  is  sacred  in  the  eye  of  the  Bajpoot. 
lliis  trust  we  forced  the  Jeipoor  state  to  violate,  though  she  was 
then  independent  of^u&  It  was  no  excuse  for  the  act  that  the 
fugitive  was  a  foul  assassin:  we  had  no  right  to  demand  his 
sarTender.j; 

There  were  other  objections  to  the  proffered  treaty  of  no  small 
weight.  The  Jeipoor  court  justly  deemed  one-fifth  (eight  lacs)  of 
the  gross  revenues  of  the  crown,  a  hieh  rate  of  insurance  for  protec- 
tion ;  but  when  we  further  stipulated  for  a  prospective  increase§  of 

*  Vide  Malcohn's  Political  Histoijr  of  India,  n.  434.  t  VoL  I,  p.  454 

t  A  better  commentary  on  the  opinions  held  by  the  natives  upon  tms  subject 
could  not  be  given  ihui  the  speech  of  Holcars  envoy  to  the  agent  of  the 
Goremor-General  of  India,  then  with  Lord  Lake :  "  Holcar's  vakeel  demanded, 
with  no  slight  degree  of  pertinacity,  the  cession  of  the  Jeipoor  and  Boondi 
tributes ;  and  one  of  them,  speaking  of  the  former,  stated,  that  he  no  doubt 
would  continue  to  eigoy  the  friendship  of  the  English,  as  he  had  digmced 
himself  to  please  that  nation,  by  giving  up  Vizier  Alii  Twho  had  sou^t  his 
protection)  to  their  vengeance.  The  vakeel  was  severely  rebuked  by  the  agent 
(Ck>lonel,  now  Sir  John  Malcolm)  for  this  insolent  reflection  on  the  conduct  of 
an  alhr  of  the  British  Qovemment,  who  had  delivered  up  a  murderer  whom  it 
would  have  been  infamy  to  shelter;''  though  the  author  of  the  '*  PoUtical 
'*  History  of  India"  might  have  added— but  whom  it  was  still  forester  infamy, 
according  to  their  Code,  to  surrender.  See  Malcolm's  Political  History  of  India, 
p.  482. 
§  See  Article  6  of  the  Treaty,  Appendix  No.  5. 
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nearly  one-ifdrd  of  all  surplus  revenue  beyond  forty  Icbcs,  they  saw, 
instead  of  the  generous  Briton,  a  sordid  trafficker  of  meroenary 
protection^  whose  rapacity  transcended  that  of  the  Mahratta. 

Independent  of  these  state  objections,  there  were  abundance  of 
private  and  individual  motives  arrayed  in  hostility  to  the  British 
offer.  For  example :  the  ministers  dreaded  the  aurveUlance  of  a 
resident  agent,  as  obnoxious  to  their  authoiity  and  influence ;  and 
the  chieftains,  whom  rank  and  ancient  usage  kept  at  court  as  the 
counsellors  of  their  prince,  saw  in  prospect  the  surrender  of  crown- 
lands,  which  fraud,  £Gkvour,  or  force,  had  obtained  for  them.  Sach 
were  the  principal  causes  which  impeded  the  alliance  between  Amber 
and  the  Government-general  of  British  India ;  but  it  would  have 
marred  the  uniformity  of  Lord  Hastings'  plan  to  have  lefi  a  gap  in 
the  general  protective  system  by  the  omission  of  Jeipoor.  The 
eventis  rapidly  happening  around  them — the  presence  of  lleer  Ehaa 
— the  expulsion  of  the  orange  flag  of  the  Mahratta,  and  the  substitu- 
tion^ of  the  British  banner  on  the  battlements  of  Ajm^r — ^at  length 
produced  a  tardy  and  ungracious  assent,  and,  on  the  2d  of  April 
1818,  a  treaty  of  ten  articles  was  concluded,  which  made  the  Cutch- 
waha  princes  the  Mends  and  tributaries  in  perpetuity  of  Great 
Britain. 

On  the  21st  of  December  of  the  same  year,  JugOTt  Sing  died,  and 
the  choice  of  a  successor  speedily  evinced  to  tiie  ministers  the 
impracticability  of  their  exercising,  as  in  days  of  yore,  that  "  absolute 
"  power  over  their  countiy  and  dependants,"  guaranteed  to  them  by 
the  treaty.*  Our  office  of  arbitrating  the  differences  between  the 
Raja  and  his  vassals,  on  the  subject  of  the  usurpations  finom  the 
crown-lands,  was  easy,  and  left  no  unpleasant  feeling ;  bat  when  we 
intermeddled  with  the  intrigues  respecting  the  succession,  our 
ignorance  of  established  rights  and  usage  rendered  the  interference 
offensive,  and  made  the  Jeipoor  chiefs  repent  the  alliance  which 
temporary  policy  had  inducea  their  prince  to  accept 

It  may  be  of  use  in  future  negotiations,  to  explain  the  usages 
which  govern  the  different  states  of  Bajpootana  in  respect  to 
succession.  The  law  of  primogeniture  prevails  in  all  Rajpoot 
sovereignties ;  the  rare  instances  in  which  it  has  be^n  set  aside,  are 
only  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  inconclusive  dicta  of  Menn,  on 
this  as  on  many  other  points,  are  never  appealed  to  by  the  Rajpoots 
of  modem  days.  Custom  and  precedent  fix  the  right  of  succession, 
whether  to  the  gadi  of  the  state,  or  to  a  fief,  in  the  eldest  son,  who 
is  styled  Rajkdmdr,  Pdt'k&m/iT,  or  simply  Komdrji,  '  the  prince ;' 
while  his  brothers  have  their  proper  names  affixed,  as  Kdmdr  J</mn 
Sing,  '  Prince  Jowan.'  Seniority  is,  in  fact,  a  distinction  pervading 
all  itinks  of  life,  whether  in  royal  families  or  those  of  chieftains ;  ail 
have  their  Pat-kdmdr,  and  Pat-rani,  or  '  head  child,*  and  *  hcail 
queen.'    The  privileges  of  the  Pat-rani  are  very  considerable.    In 

*  See  Article  8  of  the  Treaty,  Appendix  No.  IV. 
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minorities,  she  is  the  guardian,  by  custom  as  well  as  nature,  of  her 
child  ;  and  in  Mewar  (the  oldest  sovereignty  in  India),  she  is  publicly 
enthroned  with  the  Bana.  Seniority  in  marriage  bestows  the  title 
of  PaJt-raniy  but  as  soon  as  an  heir  is  given  to  the  state,  the  queen- 
mother  assumes  this  title,  or  that  of  MdAji,  simply  '  the  mother/* 
III  the  duties  of  guai'dian,  she  is  assisted  by  the  chiefs  of  certain 
&milies,  who  with  certain  oiBBicers  of  the  household  enjoy  this  as.  an 
established  hereditary  distinction. 

On  the  demise  of  a  prince  without  lawful  issue  of  his  body,  or 
that  of  near  kindred,  brothers  or  cousins,  there  are  certain  families 
in  every  principality  (raj)  of  Rajwarra,  in  whom  is  vested  the  right 
of  presumpt\ye  heirship  to  the  gadi.  In  order  to  restrict  the  circle 
of  claimants,:  laws  have  been  established  in  every  state  limiting  this 
right  to  the  issue  of  certain  family  in  each  principality.  Thus,  in 
Hewar,  the  elder  of  the  Banawut  clans,  styled  Babas,  or  '  the  infants,' 
possesses  the  latent  right  of  heir  presumptive.  In  Marwar,  the 
independent  house  of  Eedur,  of  the  family  of  Joda;  in  Boondi,  the  house 
of  Doogari ;  in  Kotah,  the  Apjis  of  Polaitoh ;  in  Bikan^-,  tiie  family 
of  Mahajin  ;  and  in  Jeipoor,  the  branch  Bajawut  (according  to 
seniority),  of  the  stock  oi  Raja  Maun.  Even  in  this  stock  there  is  a 
distinction  between  those  prior,  and  those  posterior,  to  Raja  Madhti 
Sing  ;  the  foimer  are  styled  simply  BajavnU,  or  occasionally  con- 
joined, Manmigote  ;  the  other  madhcmi.  The  Rajawuts  constitute 
a  numerous /r^ro^e,  of  which  the  Jhulaye  house  takes  the  lead ;  and 
in  which,  provided  there  are  no  mental  or  physical  disabilities,  the 
light  of  furnishing  heirs  to  the  gadi  of  Jeipoor  is  a  long-establi^ed, 
incontrovertible,  and  inalienable  privilege. 

We  have  been  thus  minute,  because,  notwithstanding  the 
expressed  wish  of  the  government  not  to  prejudge  the  question,  the 
first  exercise  of  its  authority  as  lord-paramount  was  to  justify  a  pro- 
ceeding by  which  these  established  usages  were  infringed,  in  spite 
of  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  :  **  The  Mahraja  and  his  heirs  and 
*' successors  shall  remain  absolute  rulers  of  their  country  and  depend- 
"ants  according  to  long-established  usage,"  &c.,"  (Testle  premier  pas 
"qui  caute  /'  and  this  first  step,  being  a  wrong  one,  has  involved  an 
interference  never  contemplated,  and  fully 'justifying  that  wariness 
on  the  part  of  Jeipoor,  which  made  her  hesitate  to  link  her  destiny 
vith  ours. 

Both  the  sixth  and  seventh  articles  contain  the  seeds  of  disunion, 
whenever  it  might  suit  the  chicanery  or  bad  futh  of  the  protected, 
or  the  avarice  of  the  protector.  The  former  has  already  been  called 
into  operation,  and  the  '  absolute  rulers'  of  Jeipoor  have  been  com- 
pelled to  unfold  to  the  resident  agent  the  whole  of  their  financial 
and  territorial  arrangements,  to  prove  that  the  revenues  did  not 

*  In  M6war,  simply  Md^ ;  at  Jeipoor,  where  they  have  long  used  the 
l^gnage  and  manners  of  Dehli,  they  affix  the  Persian  word  Sahebehy  or  *  lady- 
mother.* 
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exceed  the  sum  of  forty  IdcSy  as,  of  the  sam  in  excess   (besides  the 
stipulated  tributary ^/i^),  our  share  was  to  be  Ihree-'Sixteenths* 

While,  therefore,  we  deem  ourselves  justified  in  interfering  in  the 
two  chief  branches  of  goverument,  the  succession  and  finances,  how 
is  it  possible  to  avoid  being  implicated  in  the  acts  of  the  goveri]- 
ment-functionarie!^,  and  involved  in  the  party  views  and  intrigues  of 
a  court,  stigmatized  even  by  the  rest  of  RajwaiTa  with  the  epithet 
of  jooChd  durhar,  the  '  lying  court  V  While  there  is  a  resident 
agent  at  Jeipoor,  whatever  his  resolves,  he  will  find  it  next  to  im- 
possible to  keep  aloof  from  the  vortex  of  intrigue.  The  purest 
intentions,  the  highest  talents^  will  scarcely  avail  to  counteract  this 
systematic  vice,  and  with  one  party  at  least,  but  eventually  with  all, 
the  reputation  of  his  government  will  be  compromised. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  topic  which  suggested  these  remarks, 
the  installation  of  a  youth  upon  the  gadiot  Jeipoor.  We  shall  expose 
the  operation  of  this  transaction  by  a  liteiul  translation  of  an 
authentic  document,  every  word  of  which  was  thoroughly  substan- 
tiated. As  it  presents  a  curious  picture  of  manners,  and  is  valuable 
as  a  precedent,  we  shall  give  it  entire  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall 
here  enter  no  farther  into  details  than  is  necessary  to  unravel  the 
intrigue  which  violated  the  established  laws  of  succession. 

The  youth,  named  Mohun  Sing,  who  was  installed  on  the  gadi  of 
Jeipoor,  on  the  morning  succeeding  Juggut  Sing's  decease,  was  the 
son  of  Munohur  Sing,  tiie  ex-Raja  of  Nurwar,  who  was  chased  from 
his  throne  and  country  by  Sindia.  We  have  stated  that  the  Jeipoor 
family  sprung  from  that  of  Nurwar  eight  centuries  ago ;  but  the 
parent  state  being  left  without  direct  lineage,  they  applied  to  Amb^ 
and  adopted  a  son  of  Pirthi  Baj  I,  from  whom  the  boy  now  brought 
forward  was  fourteen  generations  in  descent  This  coarse  of  pro- 
ceeding was  in  direct  contravention  of  usage,  which  had  fixed,  as 
already  stated,  the  heirs-presumptive,  on  failure  of  lineal  issue,  to 
the  gadi  of  Amber,  in  the  descendants  of  Raja  Maun,  and  the  hraDch 
Madhani,  generally  styled  Baja/unU,  of  whom  the  first  claimant  was 
the  chief  of  Jhulaye,  and  supposing  his  incompetency,  Kamah,  and 
a  dozen  other  houses  of  the  '  infantes'  of  Jeipoor. 

*  M6war  was  subjected  to  the  same  premium  on  her  reviving  proepezi^. 
The  author  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  have  a  limit  fixed  to  uie  demand; 
but  he  has  heard  with  joy  that  some  important  modifications  have  since  been 
made  in  these  tributary  engagements  both  with  M^war  and  Amb^r :  they 
cannot  be  made  too  light  Discontent  in  Kajpootana  will  not  be  appeased  by  a 
few  lacs  of  extra-expenditure.  I  gave  my  opinions  fearlessly  when  I  had 
everything  at  stake ;  I  will  not  suppress  them  now,  when  1  have  nothing 
either  to  hope  or  to  fear  but  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  British  power  in  these 
regions,  and  the  revival  of  the  happiness  and  independence  of  those  who  haw 
sought  our  protection.  He  will  prove  the  greatest  enemy  to  his  countiy,  w^ 
in  ignorance  of  the  true  position  of  the  H^poots,  may  aim  at  farther  trenching 
upon  their  independence.  Read  the  thirW  years'  war  between  Arungz^band 
the  Rahtores!  where  is  tiie  dynasty  of  their  tyrant  f  fiowd^erent  would  ft 
Bi^poot  foe  prove  from  a  contemntible  Mahratta^  or  the  mercenaiv  array  of 
traitorous  Naw&bs,  whom  we  have  always  found  easy  conquests  !  Cheriflh  the 
native  army  :  conciliate  the  Rajpoots  ;  then,  laugh  at  foes  ! 
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The  causes  of  departure  from  the  recognized  rule,  in  this  respect, 
were  the  following :  At  the  death  of  Juggut  Sing,  the  reins  of 
power  were,  and  had  been  for  some  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  chief 
eanuch  of  the  rawwla  (seraglio),  whose  name  was  Mohun  Nazir,*  a 
man  of  considerable  vigour  of  understanding,  and  not  without  the 
reputation  of  good  intention  in  his  administration  of  affairs,  although 
the  system  of  chicanery  and  force,^  by  which  he  attempted  to 
carry  his  object,  savoured  more  of  self-interest  than  of  loyalty.  The 
youth  was  but  nine  years  of  age  ;  and  a  long  minority,  with  the 
exclusive  possession  of  power,  suggests  the  true  motives  of  the 
Nazir.  His  principal  co-adjutor,  amongst  the  great  vassals  of 
the  state,  was  Meg'h  Sing  of  Diggee,  a  chief  who  had  contrived  by 
fraud  and  force  to  double  his  hereditary  fief  by  usurpations  from 
the  crown-lands,  to  retain  which  he  supported  the  views  of  the  Nazir 
with  all  the  influence  of  his  dan  (the  Khangarote),  the  most  powerful 
of  the  twelve  great  fistmilies  of  Amb^r. J  The  personal  servants  of  the 
erown,  such  as  the  Pv/rohtis,  Dhdbhafy  (domestic  chaplains  and  foster- 
brothers),  and  all  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  household,  con- 
sidered liie  Nazir's  cause  as  their  own :  a  minority  and  his  favour 
guaranteed  their  places,  which  might  be  risked  by  the  election  of  a 
prince  who  could  judge  for  himself,  and  had  friends  to  provide  for. 

A  reference  to  the  "  Summary  of  Transactions"  (in  the  Appendix) 
will  shew  there  was  no  previous  consultation  or  concert  amongst  the 
military  vassals,  or  the  queens ;  on  the  contrary,  acting  entirely  on 
his  own  responsibility,  the  Nazir,  on  the  morning  succeeding  the 
death  of  his  master,  placed  young  Mohun  in  "  the  car  of  the  sun,"  to 
lead  the  fimeral  procession,  and  light  the  pyre  of  his  adopted  sire. 
Scarcely  were  the  ablutions  and  necessary  purifications  trom  this 
rite  concluded,  when  he  received  the  congratulations  of  all  present 
as  lord  of  the  Cutchwahas,  under  the  revived  name  of  Maun  Sing 
the  Second.  The  transactions  which  followed,  as  related  in  the 
diary,  until  the  final  denouement,  distinctly  shew,  that  having  com- 
mitted himself,  the  Nazir  was  anxious  to  obtain  through  the  resident 
agents  of  the  chieftains  at  court,  their  acquiescence  in  the  measure 
onder  their  signs-manual.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  commimications 
were  received  and  replied  to  in  that  cautious,  yet  courteous  manner, 
which  pledged  the  writer  to  nothing,  and  gained  him  time  for  the 
formation  of  a  deliberate  opinion :  the  decision  was  thus  suspended ; 
all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  paramount  power;  and  the  Nazir, 
whose  fii-st  desire  was  to  propitiate  this,  enti^ated  the  British  ftinc- 

*  Nazir  is  the  official  name,  a  Mahomedan  one,  denoting  his  capacity,  as 
emasculated  guardian  of  the  seraglio.  Jeipoor  and  boondi  are  the  only  two  of 
the  R^poot  principalities  who,  adopting  the  Mooslem  custom,  have  contami- 
nated tiie  pataces  of  their  queens  with  the  presence  of  these  creatures. 

t  See  **  Summary  of  Transactions,''  Appendix  No.  6. 

t  The  Khangarote  dan  enumerates  twenty-two  fiefs,  whose  united  lent-rolb 
amount  to  4^02.806  rupees  annually,  and  their  united  quotas  for  the  service  of 
the  state,  six  hundred  and  forty-three  horse.  M^gli  oing,  by  his  turbulence 
and  intelligence,  though  only  the  sixth  or  seventh  in  the  scale  of  rank  of  this 
body,  had  taken  the  lead,  and  become  the  organ  of  his  clan  at  court. 

45 
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tionaiy  at  Dehli  to  send  his  confidential  moonshee  to  Jeipoor  with- 
out delay.  This  agent  reached  Jeipooor  from  Dehli  six  days  after 
the  death  of  Juggut.  He  was  the  bearer  of  instructions,  *  i-equiring 
"  a  full  account  of  the  reasons  for  placing  the  son  of  the  Nurwar  Raja 
''  on  the  musnud ;  of  his  family,  lineage,  right  of  succession,  and  by 
"  whose  councils  the  measure  vn\&  adopted."  On  the  11th  of  January 
this  requisition  was  reiterated ;  and  it  was  further  asked,  whether 
the  measure  had  the  assent  of  the  queens  and  chiefs,  and  a  declara- 
tion to  this  effect,  under  their  signatures,  was  required  to  be 
forwarded.  Nothing  could  be  more  explicit,  or  more  judicious,  than 
the  tenor  of  these  instructions. 

The  replies  of  the  Nazir  and  confidential  moonshee  were  such,  that 
on  the  7th  of  February  the  receipt  of  letters  of  congratulation  from 
the  British  agent,  accompanied  by  one  from  the  supreme  authority, 
was  formally  announced,  which  letters  being  read  in  full  court,  "  the 
"  Tiobut  (kettledrum)  again  sounded,  and  young  Maun  Sing  was 
**  conducted  to  the  Pert&p  Mahl,  and  seated  on  the  musnud.''  On 
this  formal  recognition  by  the  British  government^  the  agents  of  the 
chieftains  at  their  sovereign's  court,  in  reply  to  the  Nazir's  demand, 
•*  to  know  the  opinions  of  the  chiefs,*'  answered,  that  "  if  he  called 
"  them,  they  were  ready  to  obey ;"  but  at  the  same  time  they  rested 
their  adhesion  on  that  of  the  chief  queen,  sister  of  the  Baja  oi 
Jodpoor,  who  breathed  nothing  but  open  defiance  of  the  Nazir  and 
his  junta.  Early  in  March,  public  discontent  became  more  manifest : 
and  the  Rajawut  chief  of  Jhulaye  determined  to  appeal  to  arms  in 
support  of  his  rights  as  heir  presumptive,  and  was  soon  joined  by 
the  chiefs  of  Sirwur  and  Eesurda,  junior  but  powerftil  branches  of 
the  same  stock. 

Another  party  seemed  inclined,  on  this  emergency,  to  revive  the 
rights  of  that  posthumous  son  of  Pirthi  Sing,  whom  we  have  already 
described  as  living  in  exile  at  Gwalior,  on  the  bounty  of  Sindia; 
and  nothing  but  the  unfavourable  report  of  his  intellect  and  debased 
habits  prevented  the  elder  branch  of  the  sons  of  Madhii  Sing  recover- 
ing their  lost  honours. 

While  the  paramount  authority  was  thus  deluded,  and  the  chief- 
tains were  wavering  amidst  so  many  conflicting  opinions,  the  queens 
continued  resolute,  and  the  Eajawuts  were  arming — ^and  the  Nazir,  in 
this  dilemma^  determined  as  a  last  resource,  to  make  Raja  Maun  of 
Jodpoor  the  umpire,  hoping  by  this  appeal  to  his  vanity,  to  obtain 
his  mfluence  over  his  sister  to  an  acquiescence  in  the  irremediable 
step,  which  had  been  taken  "  in  obedience  (as  he  pretended)  to  the 
**  will  of  the  deceased  prince."  Raja  Maun's  reply  is  important: 
"  that  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  his  or  his  sister's  signatore  to 
"  the  required  declaration  on  the  right  of  succession  to  the  masnud 
**  of  Jeipoor,  which  depended  upon,  and  was  vested  in,  the  eldere  of 
"  the  twelve  tribes  of  Cutchwahas ;  that  if  they  approved  and  signed 
**  the  declaration,  the  queen  his  sister,  and  afterwards  himself>  would 
**  sign  it,  if  requisite/' 
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The  Nazir  and  his  faction,  though  aided  by  the  interposition  of 
the  moonshee,  were  now  in  despair,  and  in  these  desperate  circum- 
stances, he  attempted  to  get  up  a  marriage  between  the  puppet  he 
had  enthroned  and  the  grand-daughter  of  the  Rana  of  M^war.  It 
was  well  contrived,  and  not  ill-received  by  the  Rana;  but  there 
was  an  influence  at  his  court  which  at  once  extinguished  the  plot, 
though  supported  at  Dehli  by  the  Rana's  most  influential  agent. 
It  was  proposed-  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  Rana  should  consum- 
mate his  nuptials  with  the  Jeipoor  Raja's  sister,  the  preliminaries  of 
which  had  been  settled  a  dozen  years  back.  Money  in  abundance 
was  oflei-ed,  and  the  Rana's  passion  for  pageantry  and  profusion 
would  have  prevented  any  objection  to  his  proceeding  to  the  Jeipoor 
capital  To  receive  the  chief  of  the  universal  Hindu  race  with  due 
honour,  the  whole  nobility  of  Amb^r  would  have  left  their  estates, 
which  would  have  been  construed  into,  and  accepted  as,  a  voluntary 
acquiescence  in  the  rights  of  the  Nazir's  choice,  which  the  marriage 
would  have  completely  cemented.  Foiled  in  this  promising  design, 
the  knot,  which  the  precipitate  and  persevering  conduct  of  uie  Nazir 
had  rendered  too  indissoluble  even  for  his  skill  to  undo,  was  cut  by 
the  annunciation  of  the  advanced  pregnancy  of  the  Bhattiani  queen. 

This  timely  interposition  of  Mdtd  Januvi  (the  Juno  Lucina  of 
Rajwarra)  might  well  be  regarded  as  miraculous  ;  and  though  the 
sequel  of  tliis  event  was  conducted  with  such  publicity  as  almost  to 
choke  the  voice  of  slander,  it  still  found  utterance.*  It  was  deemed 
a  sort  of  prodigy,  that  an  event,  which  would  have  caused  a  jubilee 
throughout  Dnoondar,  should  have  been  kept  secret  until  three 
months  after  the  Raja's  death.f  The  mysteries  of  the  rawvZaa  of 
Rajpoot  princes  find  their  way  to  the  public  out  of  doors ;  and  in 
Oudipoor,  more  especially,  are  the  common  topics  of  conversation. 
The  variety  of  character  within  its  walls,  the  like  variety  of  com- 
municants without,  the  conflicting  interests,  the  diversified  objects 
of  contention  of  these  little  worlds,  render  it  utterly  impossible  that 
any  secret  can  long  be  maintained,  far  less  one  of  such  magnitude  as 
the  pregnancy  of  the  queen  of  a  prince  without  issue.  That  this 
event  should  be  revealed  to  the  Nazir,  the  superintendent  of  the 
queen's  palace,  with  all  the  formality  of  a  new  discovery,  three 
numths  after  Juggut  Sing's  death,  mu$t  excite  surprise;  since  to 
have  been  the  bearer  of  such  joyful  intelligence  to  his  master,  to 
whom  he  was  much  attached,  must  have  rivetted  his  influence. 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  1st  of  April,  a  council  of  sixteen  queens, 
the  widows  of  the  late  prince,  and  the  wives  of  all  the  great  vassals 

*  The  publicity,  on  this  occasion,  is  precisely  of  the  same  character  as  marked 
the  accouchement  of  the  Duchess  de  Bern,  who,  it  is  said,  not  only  had  the 
usual  witnesses  to  silence  the  voice  of  doubt,  but  absolutely  insisted  on  the 
Marechaux  as  well  as  the  Marechales  of  France  being  in  the  room  at  the 
moment  of  parturition. 

t  Raja  Juggut  Sin^  died  the  21st  December  1818,  and  the  announcement  of 
the  Bhattiani  being  m  "  the  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy,"  was  on  the  24th 
March  1819. 
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of  the  state,  "  assembled  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  pregnancy/*  whilst 
all  the  great  barons  awaited  in  the  anti-chambers  of  the  Zendfid 
D&yri  the  important  response  of  this  council  of  matrons.  When  it 
announced  that  the  Bhattiani  queen  was  pregnant  beyond  a  doubt, 
they  consulted  until  seven,  when  they  sent  Id  a  written  declaration, 
avowing  their  unanimous  belief  of  the  fact ;  and  that  "  should  a  son 
"  be  born,  they  would  acknowledge  him  as  their  lord,  and  to  none 
*'  else  pledge  allegiance."  A  transcript  of  this  was  given  to  the 
Nazir,  who  was  recommended  to  forward  an  attested  copy  to  the 
British  agent  at  Dehli.  From  these  deliberations,  from  which  there 
was  no  appeal,  the  Nazir  was  excluded  by  express  desire  of  the 
Rahtore  queen.  He  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  obtain  from  the 
chiefs  a  declaration,  that  the  adoption  of  the  Nurwar  youth  was  in 
conformity  to  the  desire  of  the  deceased  prince,  their  master ;  but 
this  attempt  to  obtain  indemnity  for  his  illegal  acts  was  defeated 
immediately  on  the  ground  of  its  unti*uth.* 

By  this  lawful  and  energetic  exertion  of  the  powers  direcUy  vested 
in  the  queen-mother  and  the  great  council  of  the  chiefs,  the  tonffue 
of  faction  was  rendered  mute ;  but  had  it  been  otherwise,  another 
queen  was  pronounced  to  be  in  the  same  joyful  condition.-f*  On  the 
morning  of  the  25th  of  April,  four  months  and  four  days  after 
Juggut  Sing's  death,  a  son  was  ushered  into  the  world  with  the 
usual  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  received  as  the  Autocrat  of  the 
Cutchwahas;  while  the  infant  interloper  was  removed  from  tiie 
gadi,  and  thrust  back  to  his  original  obscurity.  Thus  terminated  an 
affair  which  involved  all  Rajwarra  in  discussion,  and  at  one  time 
threatened  a  very  serious  result.  That  it  was  disposed  of  in  this 
manner  was  fortunate  for  all  parties,  and  not  least  for  the  protecting 
power. 

Having  thus  given  a  connected,  though  imperfect,  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  Jeipoor  state,  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  time, 
before  proceeding  with  any  account  of  its  resources,  or  the  details  of 
its  internal  administration,  we  shall  delineate  the  rise,  progress,  and 
existing  condition  of  the  Shekh&vati  federation,  which  has  risen  out 
of,  and  almost  to  an  equality  with,  the  parent  state. 

*  Deeming  a  record  of  these  transactions  useful,  not  only  as  descriptiye  oi 
manners,  but  as  a  precedent,  inasmuch  as  they  shew  the  powers  and  position  of 
the  different  authorities  composing  a  Rajpoot  state  in  cases  of  succession,  I  have 
inserted  it  in  the  Appendix. 

t  No  notice,  that  I  am  aware  of,  was  ever  taken  of  this  second  annundatioo. 
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SHEKHAWUT  FEDERATION. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Origin  of  the  Shekhdvatt  federation. — Its  constitution. — Descent  of  the  chiefs 
from  Baloji  of  Ambkr. — Mokalji. — MiraciUoits  birth  of  his  son. — Shikf^i, — 
Aggrandises  his  territory. — 2iaemuL — Soq;a. — RaesiL — His  heroism.— Obtains 
grants  from  Akber. — Gets  possession  of  Khundaila  and  Oodipoor. — His 
exploits  and  character. — Ghirdhurji. — Is  cat  off  by  assassination. — Dwarcadas. 
—His  extraordinary  f  ecu  with  a  lion. — Falls  by  Khan  Jehan  Lodi, — Birsing- 
deo.—His  authority  ttsurped  by  his  son. — Buhadoor  Sing. — Arungzeb  directs 
the  demolition  of  the  temple  of  Khundaila. — Buhadoor  deserts  his  capitaL^ 
Shtffoun  Sing  Baesilotejiies  to  its  dtfence, — He  is  slain^  the  temple  razedy  and 
the  city  garrisoned. — Kesuri. — Partition  of  the  territory  between  Kesuri  and 
FtUteh  Sing. — Futteh  Sing  assassinated. — Kesuri  resists  the  regal  authority, 
—Is  deserted  in  the  field  and  slain. — His  son  Oodi  Sing  taken  to  Ajmer. — 
Khundaila  retaken^  and  restored  to  Oodi  Sing,  who  is  liberated. — He  resolves 
to  punish  the  Munohurpoor  chief. — Is  baffled  by  that  chiefs  intrigues. — Ig 
besieged  by  Jey  Sing  of  Amber. — Khundaila  becomes  tributary  to  Amber. 

We  proceed  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  Sh^khiwut  confederation, 
which,  springicg  from  the  redundant  feudality  of  Amb^r,  through 
ihe  influence  of  age  and  circumstances,  has  attained  a  power  and 
consideration  almost  equalling  that  of  the  parent  state ;  and  although 
it  possesses  neither  written  laws,  a  permanent  congress,  nor  any 
visible  or  recognized  head,  subsists  by  a  sense  of  common  interest. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  no  system  of  policy  is  to  be 
found  in  this  confederation,  because  the  springs  are  not  always 
visible  or  in  action ;  the  moment  any  common  or  individual  interest 
is  menaced,  the  grand  council  of  the  Barons  of  Sh^kh&vati  assembles 
at  Oodipoor  to  decide  the  course  of  action  to  be  pursued. 

The  Sh^h&wut  chieftains  are  descended  from  Baloji,  the  third  son 
of  Raja  of  Oodikurn,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Amber  in  S. 
1445,  A.D.  1389.  At  this  period,  if  we  look  back  to  the  political 
state  of  society,  we  find  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tracts,  which 
now  obey  the  Sh^h&vati  federation,  were  parcelled  out  amongst 
nuBierous  chieftains  of  the  Chohan  or  Tliar  tribes,*  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Hindu  emperors  of  Dehli,  who  evinced  no  more 
submission  than  the  sword  and  their  Islamite  successors  exacted 
from  them. 

*  The  lovers  of  antiquity  have  onl]^  to  make  the  search  to  find  an  abundant 
btfvest,  throughout  all  these  countries,  of  ancient  capitals  and  cities,  whose 
names  are  hardly  known  even  to  the  modern  inhabitants.  Of  the  ancient 
Hajore  I  have  already  spoken,  and  I  now  draw  the  attention  of  my  countrymen 
to  Abhdnairy  which  boasts  a  very  remote  antiquity  ^  and  from  an  old  stanza, 
we  might  ima^e  that  its  princes  were  connected  with  the  Kaian  dynasty  of 
Persia.    I  copied  it,  some  twenty  years  ago,  from  an  itinerant  bard,  who  had 
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Baloji,  who  was  the  actual  founder  of  the  numerous  families 
now  designated  by  the  more  distinguished  name  of  Sh^khji,  his 
grandson,  obtained  as  an  appanage  the  district  of  Amrutsir,  but 
whether  by  his  own  prowess  or  by  other  means,  is  not  mentioned. 
He  had  three  sons;  Mokulji,  Khemraj,  aud  Kharud.  The  first 
succeeded  to  the  patrimony  of  Amrutsir ;  the  second  had  a  numerous 
issue  styled  Balapota,  one  of  whom  was  adopted  into  the  twelve 
chambers  (bara-kotri)  of  Cutchwahas.  Thg  third  had  a  son  called 
Kumun,  whose  descendants  were  styled  Kumawut,  but  are  now 
nearly  extinct. 

an  imperfect  knowledge  of  it  himself,  and  I  have  doubtless  made  it  more  so, 
but  it  IS  still  sufficiently  intelligible  to  point  at  a  remarkable  coincidence  : 

"  li€0a  Ckund  cd  AhJidnaiVy 

"  Beea  Savjog^  ayo  Girnair  (Gimdr) 

'''  DeJehbMrdt,  leo  bulde 

"  Keo  bidut^  mun  begsde, 

*'  Beao  Sanjog^  Permald  burre 

"  Ko8  sa^h  so,  mun  chit  cTharre  ; 

"  r^ft^^Kllcumca 

"  Nam  PemuUa  (a)  ho 

"  Lekhd  hooa  kurtdr  ko 

"  Eeajdna  sarh  koJ* 

This  is  a  fragment  of  a  long  poem  relative  to  the  rivalry  of  R^a  Chund  of 
Abh4n«'dr,  and  Raja  Soors^n  of  Indrapoori,  who  was  berthed  to  PermaJa, 
daughter  of  Kdicum,  and  had  gone  to  Giniair,  or  Oim^r,  to  espouse  her,  when 
the  Abh4nair  prince  abducted  her.  Baja  Soors^n  of  Indrapoori  (Dehli),  (^the 
ancestor  of  the  Siirds^ni,  and  founder  of  Soorpoori,  existed  probably  twelve 
hundred  years  before  Christ.  That  sun-worshippers  Iiad  established  themaelTOS 
in  the  peuinsula  of  Saurashtra,  (whose  capital  was  Junagurh-Gim4r),  its  appel- 
lation, in  the  days  of  the  Greeks  of  Bactria.  as  now,  proves  ;  (see  Strabo. 
Justin,  <bc.)  but  whether  Kdicum,  the  father  ot  Permala,  is  the  Caicumaras  ot 
Ferdooai^  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  The  connection  between  this  peninsula 
and  Persia  was  intimate  in  later  times,  so  as  even  to  give  rise  to  the  assertioo 
that  the  Ranas  of  M^war  were  descended  from  the  Sassanian  kings.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  discover  Soorpoori.  on  the  Jumna,  the  residence  of  the  rival  of 
Chund  of  Abh&nair,  which  city  I  leave  to  some  one  imbued  with  similar  taste 
to  visit,  and  merely  add,  he  will  find  there  an  inscription  in  a  coond  or  fountain 
dedicated  to  the  Sun.  The  distance  however,  seven  hundred  coss  {kos  sa£k  fo\ 
whether  from  Indrapoori  or  Abh^nair,  to  Girn&r,  even  admitting  them  to  be 
gap  coss,  would  be  too  muck  I  believe  this  would  make  it  eight  hundred 
miles,  and  certainly,  as  the  crow  flies,  it  is  not  seven  hundred.  Interwoven 
with  the  story  there  is  much  about  Raja  Chambha,  prince  of  Jsynuggor,  a  city 
of  great  antiquity  in  Orissa,  and  containing  some  of  the  finest  specimens  (u 
sculpture  I  ever  saw.  There  is  also  mention  of  a  lUga  Sa^r,  {qu,  Sahir  of 
Sehris  of  Arore)  of  Perman.  In  1804,  I  passed  through  Jajnufi|gur,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  province  of  Cuttack,  witn  my  regiment.  At  Jai nuggar,  my 
earhest  friend,  tne  late  Captain  Bellet  Sealy,  employed  his  pencil  for  tevem 
days  with  the  sculptured  remains.  These  drawings  were  sent  to  the  authorities 
at  Calcutta :  perhaps  this  notice  may  rescue  from  oblivion  the  remains  of 
Jajnuggur,  and  of  my  deceased  friend's  talent,  for  Captain  Bellet  Sealjr  was  an 
ornament  equally  to  private  life  and  to  his  profession.  He  f eU  a  victun  to  the 
fever  contracted  in  the  Nepal  war.  The  ruins  of  Abhdnadr  are  on  the 
Bftngungd.,  three  coss  east  of  Lalsont. 

(a)  Ferimdldy  means  Fairy  garland. 
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Mokul  bad  a  son  who  was  named  Sh^khji,  in  compliment  to  a 
miracle-working  Islamite  saint,  to  whose  prayers  the  childless 
chief  was  indebted  for  a  son  destined  to  be  the  patriarch  of  a 
numerous  race,  occupying,  under  the  term  Shdkh&wut,  an  im- 
{lortant  portion  of  the  surface  of  Rajpootana.  Sh^kh  Boorhan  was 
the  name  of  this  saint,  whose  shrine  (still  existing)  was  about  six; 
miles  fix)m  Achrole,  and  fourteen  from  tlie  residence  of  Mokul.  As 
the  period  of  time  was  shortly  after  Timoor's  invasion,  it  is  not 
unlikely  he  was  a  pious  missionary,  who  remained  behind  for  the 
cou version  of  the  warlike  but  tolerant  Rajpoot,  with  whom,  even  if 
he  should  fail  in  his  purpose,  he  was  certain  of  protection  and 
hospitality.  The  Shekh  in  one  of  his  peregrinations  had  reached  the 
confines  of  Amrutsir,  and  was  passing  over  an  extensive  meadow,  in 
which  was  Mokulji.  The  Mangta  (mendicant)  approached  with  the 
usual  salutation,  "  have  you  anything  for  me  T  "  Whatever  you 
"  please  to  have,  Babaji  (sire),"  was  the  courteous  reply.  The  request 
was  limited  to  a  draught  of  milk,  and  if  our  faith  were  equal  to  the 
Sh^kh&wut's,  we  should  believe  that  Shekh  Boorhan  drew  a  copious 
stream  from  the  exhausted  udder  of  a  female  buffalo.  This  was 
sufficient  to  convince  the  old  chief  that  the  Shekh  could  work  other 
miracles ;  and  he  priced  that,  through  his  means,  he  might  no 
longer  be  childless,  in  due  time  he  had  an  heir,  who,  according  to 
the  injunctions  of  Boorhan,  was  styled,  after  his  own  tribe,  Shekh. 
He  directed  that  he  should  wear  the  budd^ea*  which,  when  laid 
aside,  was  to  be  suspended  at  the  saint's  d/u/rgah  ;  and  further,  thai 
he  should  assume  the  blue  tunic  and  cap,  abstain  from  hog's  flesh,, 
and  eat  no  meat  "  in  which  the  blood  remained."  He  also  ordained 
that  at  the  birth  of  every  Shekh&wut  male  infant  a  goat  should  be 
sacrificed,  the  Kulma  (Islamite  creed)  read,  and  the  child  sprinkled 
with  the  blood.  Although  four  centuries  have  passed  away  since 
these  obligations  were  contracted  by  Mokul,  they  are  still  religiously 
maintained  by  the  little  nation  of  his  descendants,  occupying  a  space 
of  ten  thousand  square  miles.  The  wild  hog,  which,  according  to 
immemorial  usage,  should  be  eaten  once  a  year  by  every  Rajpoot,  is 
rarely  even  hunted  by  a  Sh^khfi,wut ;  and  though  they  have  relaxed 
in  that  ordinance,  which  commanded  the  suspension  of  the  huddeas 
at  the  shrine  of  Boorhan,  still  each  infant  wears  them,  as  well  as  the 
blue  tunic  and  cap,  for  two  years  after  his  birth  ;  and  a  still  greater 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  saint  is  evinced  in  the  blue 
pennon  which  surmounts  the  yellow  banner,  or  national  flag,  of  the 
Sh^kh&wuts.  It  is  even  gravely  asserted,  that  those  who,  from 
indolence,  distance,  or  less  justifiable  motives,  have  neglected  the 
least  important  injunction,  that  of  depositing  the  initiatory  strings  or 
hwddeoB^  have  never  prospered.  But  a  still  stronger  proof  is  fur- 
nished of  the  credulity,  the  toleration,  and  yet  immutability  of  the 
Bajpoot  character,  in  the  fact,  that,  although  Amrutsir,-f  and  the 

*  Stiings,  or  threads,  worn  crossways  by  Mahomedan  children, 
t  The  town  of  Amrutsir  and  f orty-hve  villages  are  still  left  to  the  Munohur- 
poorbranclu 
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lands  around  the  durgah,  are  annexed  to  the  fise  of  Amb^r,  yet  the 
shrine  of  Shekh  Boorhan  continues  a  airna  (sanctuary),  while  lands 
are  assigned  to  almost  a  hundred  families,  the  descendants  of  the 
saint,  wo  reside  in  the  adjacent  town  of  Talla. 

Sh^khji,  when  he  attained  man's  estate,  greatly  augmented  the 
territory  left  by  his  father,  and  had  consolidated  three  hundred  and 
sixty  villages  under  his  sway,  by  conquest  from  his  neighbours, 
when  his  reputation  and  power  attracted  the  jealous  notice  of  the 
lord  paramoimt  of  Amber.  He  was  attacked  ;  but  by  the  aid  of  the 
Punnee  Pat'hans*  he  successfully  withstood  the  reiterated  assaults 
of  his  suzerain.  Up  to  this  period,  they  had  acknowledged  the 
Amb^r  princes  as  liege  lords,  and  in  token  of  alliance  paid  as  tribute 
all  the  colts  reared  on  the  original  estate.^  A  dispute  on  this  point 
was  the  ostensible  cause  (though  subordinate  to  their  rapid  pros- 
perity), which  occasioned  a  total  separation  of  the  Sh^khawut 
colonies  from  the  parent  state,  until  the  reign  of  Sowfte  Jey  Sing, 
who,  with  his  means  as  lieutenant  of  the  empire,  compelled  homage, 
submission,  and  pecuniary  relief  from  them.  Shekhji  left  a  well- 
established  authority  to  his  son,  BaeTnuly  of  whom  nothing  is 
recorded.  Baemul  was  followed  by  Soqja,  who  had  three  sons,  vi:., 
Noonkum,  Raesil,  and  GropaL  The  elder  succeeded  to  the  patrimony 
of  Amrutsir  and  its  three  hundred  and  sixty  townships,  while  to  hw 
brothers,  the  fiefs  of  Lambi  and  Jharli  were  respectively  assigned 
With  the  second  brother,  EaesH,  the  fortunes  of  the  Sh^khHwuts 
made  a  i-apid  stride,  from  an  occuiTence  in  which  the  Rajpoot 
appears  in  the  position  we  desire  to  see  him  occupy. 

Noonkum,  the  chief  of  the  Sh^h&wuts,  had  a  minister  named 
Ddvid£s,  of  the  banya  or  mercantile  caste,  and,  like  thousands  of 
that  caste,  energetic,  shrewd,  and  intelligent.  He  one  day  held 
an  argument  with  his  lord  (which  the  result  proves  he  main- 
tained with  independence),  that  "  genius  with  good  fortune  was 
"the  first  gift  of  heaven,  and  to  be  far  more  prized  than  a  man's 
"  mere  inheritance."  Noonkum  warmly  disputed  the  point,  which 
ended  by  his  telling  the  minister  he  might  go  to  Lambi  and 
make  experiment  of  the  truth  of  his  argument  on  his  brother 
Raesil.  D^vid^  lost  no  time,  on  this  polite  dismissal  from  his  office, 
in  proceeding  with  his  family  and  property  to  LambL    He  was 

♦  The  Punnees  are  a  tribe  of  Doorannees,  regarding  whom  Mr.  Elphinstone^s 
account  of  Cabul  may  be  consulted.  In  after-times,  there  was  a  ctueftain  of 
this  tribe  so  celebrated  for  his  generosity  and  hospitality,  that  his  name  Jus 
become  proverbial : 

Bunne,  to,  bunne 

Nuhyn^  Ddod  Khan  Funnd; 

that  is,  if  they  failed  elsewhere,  there  was  always  Oftod  Khan  in  resenre.   His 

ent  bearing,  and  death  in  Ferochs^r's  reign,  are  related  in  Scott's  excellent 
oryof  the  Dekhan. 
t  Tms  will  recall  to  the  reader's  recollection  a  similar  custom  in  the  ^^^^ 
Persian  empire,  where  the  tribute  of  the  distant  Satrapies  was  of  the  same  kin^ 
Armenia,  according  to  Herodotus,  alone  gave  an  annual  tribate  of  twenty 
thousand  colts. 
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received  witii  the  usual  hospitality ;  but  soon  discovered  that  Raesil's 

means  were  too  confined  to  bear  an  additional  boi'then,  and  that  the 

field  was  too  restricted  to  enable  him  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 

the  argument  which  lost  him  his  place.    He  made  known  his  deter- 

minatioQ  to  proceed  to  the  imperial  city,  and  advised  Baesil  to 

accompany  him,  aod  try  his  luck  at  court.     Raesil,  who  was  valiant 

and  not  without  ambition,  could  only  equip-  twenty  horse,  with 

which  he  arrived  at  Dehli  just  as  an  army  was  forming  to  oppose 

one  of  those  Afghan  invasions,  so  common  at  that  period    In  the 

action  which  ensued,  Raesil  had  the  good  fortune  to  distinguish 

himself  by  cutting  down  a  leader  of  the  enemy,  in  the  presence  of 

the  impeiial  general,  which  had  a  decided  influence  on  the  event  of 

die  day.    Enquiries  were  made  for  the  brave  unknown,  who  had 

performed  this  heroic  deed;  but  as,  for  reasons  which  will  be 

perceived,  he  kept  aloof  from  the  quarters  of  his  countrymen,  the 

aivament  of  D^vidds  would  never  have  been  illustrated,  had  not  the 

imperial  commander  determined  to  seek  out  and  reward  merit.     He 

ordered  a  grand  zedfid^  or  '  entertainment'  to  be  prepared  for  the 

chie&  of  every  grade  in  the  army,  who  were  commanded  afterwards 

to  pay  their  respects  to  the  general    As  soon  as  Raesil  appeared,  he 

was  recognized  as  the  individual  of  whom  they  were  in  search. 

His  name  and  family  being  disclosed,  his  brother,  Noonkum,  who 

was  serving  with  his  quota,  was  called,  whose  anger  was  peremptorily 

expressed  at  his  presuming  to  appear  at  court  without  his  permission ; 

but  this  ebullition  of  jealousy  was  of  little  avail.    Raesil  was  at 

once  introduced  to  the  great  Akber,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the 

title  of  Raesil  Durbdri*  and  a  more  substantial  mai-k  of  royal 

favour,  in  a  grant  of  the  districts  of  Rewasso  and  EhasuUi,  then 

belonging  to  tne  Chundaila  Rajpoots.     This  was  but  the  opening  of 

Raesil's  career,  for  scarcely  had  he  settled  his  new  possessions,  when 

he  was  recalled  to  court  to  take  part  in  an  expedition  against 

Bhatnair.     Fresh  services  obtained  new  favours,  and  he  received  a 

grant  of  Khundaila  and  Oodipoor,  then  belonging  to  the  Nurbhan 

Bajpoots,  who  disdained  to  pay  allegiance  to  tne  empire,  and  gave 

themselves  up  to  unlicensed  rapine. 

Raesil  finding  it  would  be  a  work  of  difficulty  to  expel  the  brave 
Narbhans  from  their  ancient  bapdtd  (patrimony),  haa  recourse  to 
stratagem  to  effect  his  object  Previous  to  the  expedition  to 
Bhatnair,  Raesil  had  espoused  the  daughter  of  the  chief  otEJiundaila, 
and  it  is  related  that  a  casual  expression,  dropped  on  that  occasion, 
suggested  his  desire  to  obtain  it  for  himself.  IBeing  dissatisfied  with 
the  dower  (ddeja)  given  with  his  bride,  he,  with  no  commendable 
taste,  pertinaciously  insisted  upon  an  increase;  upon  which  the 
Narbhan  chief,  losing  patience,  hastily  replied,  ^'  we  have  nothing 

*  It  is  always  agreeable  to  find  the  truth  of  these  simple  annals  corroborated 
in  the  histoiical  remains  of  the  conquerors  of  the  Bajpoots.  llie  name  of 
Raesil  Durbllrl  will  be  found,  in  the  Ayeen  Akbeni,  amongst  the  mungubdars 
of  twelve  hmidred  and  fifty  horse ;  a  rank  of  high  importance,  being  equivident 
to  that  conferred  on  the  sons  of  potent  Rajas. 

46 
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*'  else  to  give,  unless  you  take  the  stones  of  the  hill."  The  attendant 
Soogwrd  (augur),  immediately  turning  to  Baesil,  said,  in  an  under- 
tone, *'  tie  a  knot  on  the  skirt  of  your  garment  in  remembrance  of 
"  thia"  An  expression  like  this  from  a  prophetic  tongue,  gave  birth 
to  the  wish  to  be  lord  of  Khundaila ;  while  his  services  to  the  king, 
and  the  imbecility  of  its  Nurbhan  possessor,  conspired  to  fulfil  it 
Watching  his  opportunity,  he  marched  against  the  place,  and  being 
in  all  probability  supported  by  his  liege  lord,  it  was  abandoned 
without  defence,  and  the  inhabitants  tendered  their  submission  to 
him.  Henceforth,  Khundaila  was  esteemed  the  principal  city  of 
the  Sh^h&wut  confederation ;  and  the  descendants  of  Raesil,  using 
his  name  as  a  patronymic,  are  styled  Raesilote,  occupying  all 
southern  Sh^hftvati ;  while  another  branch  of  later  origin,  called 
SacUiani,  holds  the  northern  tracts.  Immediately  after  the  occupation 
of  Khundaila,  Baesil  obtained  possession  of  Oodipoor,  formerly  called 
Kasoombi,  also  belonging  to  the  Nurbhans.* 

Baesil  accompanied  his  proper  liege  lord,  the  great  Raja  Maun  of 
Amb^r,  against  the  heroic  Bana  Pert&p  of  M^war.  He  was  also  in 
the  expedition  to  Cabul,  against  the  Afghans  of  Gohist&n,  in  all  of 
which  enterprizes  he  obtained  fresh  distinctions.  Regarding  his 
death,  there  is  no  record ;  but  his  history  is  another  illustration  of 
the  Rajpoot  character,  whilst  it  confirms  the  position  of  the  Banyd, 
that ''  genius  and  good  fortune  are  far  superior  to  inheritance." 

Raesil,  at  his  death,  had  a  compact  and  well-managed  territory, 
out  of  which  he  assigned  appanages  to  his  seven  sons,  from  whom 
are  descended  the  various  &milies,  who,  with  relative  distinctive 
patronymics,  Bhojftms,  Sadh&nis,  Lai'kh&nis^Taj-kh&nis,  Pursr&mpotas, 
Hur-r&mpotas,  are  recognized  throughout  Bajwarra  by  tiie  generic 
name  of  Shekh&wut. 

1. — Girdhur. had  Khundaila  and  Bewaaso. 

2. — JArkh&n Kachridwaa 

3. — Bhojraj Oodipoor. 

4. — ^Tirmul  Bao KasuUi  and  eighty-four  villi^s. 

5. — Pursrim B&d 

6. — Hur-rdmji Moondurri. 

7. — ^Taj-khin. No  appanage. 

We  shall  not  break  the  thread  of  the  narrative  of  the  elder  branch 
of  Khundaila,  "  chief  of  the  sons  of  Sh^diji,"  to  treat  of  the  janior 
line,  though  the  issue  of  Bhojraj  have  eclipsed,  bot^  in  population 
and  property,  the  senior  descendants  of  Baesil. 

Girdhur-ji  succeeded  to  the  prowess,  the  energy,  and  the  estates 
of  his  father,  and  for  a  gallant  action  obtained  from  the  Emperor  the 

fc^ _     _    _  _  _  ■ ^^^^— 

*  The  Nurbhan  is  a  aadChOy  or  ramification  of  the  Ohohan  race.  Th^  had 
long  held  possession  of  these  r^ons,  of  which  Kd^^  or  Kasoombi,  now  Oodi- 
poor^  was  the  capital,  the  ci^  where  the  grand  council  of  the  confedendcm 
always  meets  on  great  occasions.  This  may  throw  li^t  on  the  Casoombee 
mentioned  on  the  triumphal  pillar  at  Dehli ;  the  Nurt»han  capital  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  town  alluded  to,  thah  Cnsoombee  on  the  Qaoges. 
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title  of  Baja  of  Khimdaila.  At  this  period,  the  empire  was  in  a  most 
disordered  state^  and  the  mountainous  region,  called  Mewat,  was 
inhabited  by  a  daring  and  ferocious  banditti,  called  Mewohs,  who 
pillaged  in  gangs  even  to  the  ^ates  of  the  capital  The  task  of  taking, 
dead  or  alive,  the  leader  of  this  banditti,  was  assigned  to  the  chief  of 
Khundaila,  who  performed  it  with  signal  gallantry  and  success. 
Aware  that,  by  the  display  of  superior  force,  his  enemy  would  remain 
in  bis  lurking  places,  Ginlbur  put  himself  on  terms  of  equality  with 
his  foe,  and  with  a  small  but  select  band  hunted  the  M^watti  leader 
down,  and  in  the  end  slew  him  in  single  combat.  The  career  of 
Girdhur,  short  as  it  was  brilliant,  was  terminated  by  assassination, 
while  bathing  in  the  Junma.  The  anecdote  is  descriptive  of  the 
difference  of  manners  between  the  rustic  Bajpoot  and  the  debauched 
retainer  of  the  court. 

One  of  the  Khundaila  chiefs  men  was  waiting,  in  a  blacksmith's 
shop,  while  his  sword  was  repaired  and  sharpened.  A  Mooslem, 
passing  by,  thought  he  might  have  his  jest  with  the  unpolished 
Bajpoot,  and  after  asking  some  impertinent  questions,  and  laughing 
at  the  unintelligible  replies  in  the  Bakha  of  Rajwarra^  slipped  a 
heated  cinder  in  the  turban  of  the  soldier :  the  insult  was  borne 
with  great  coolness,  which  increased  the  mirth  of  the  Mussulman, 
and  at  length  the  turban  took  fira  The  sword  was  then  ready,  and 
the  ThaJcoor,  after  feeling  the  edge,  with  one  blow  laid  the  jester's 
head  at  his  feet  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  chief  nobles  of  the  court, 
who  immediately  led  his  retainers  to  the  Khundaila  chiefs  quarters, 
and  thence  to  where  he  was  performing  his  religious  ablutions  in  the 
Jumna,  and  whilst  engaged  in  which  act,  unarmed  and  almost 
unattended,  basely  murdered  him.     Girdhur  left  several  children. 

Dwarca-d&,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded,  and  soon  after  his  accession 
nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Munohurpoor  chief,  the 
representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  £amily,  being  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Noonkum.  The  emperor  had  caught  a  lion  in  the 
toils,  and  gave  out  a  grand  hunt,  when  the  Munohurpoor  chief 
observed  that  his  relative,  the  Raesilote,  who  was  a  votary  of  Nahr- 
dngh,  was  the  proper  person  to  engage  the  king  of  the  forest. 
Dwarca-dds  saw  through  his  relative's  treachery,  but  cheerfully 
accepted  the  proposal.  Having  bathed  and  prayed,  to  the  astoniBh- 
ment  of  the  king  and  cotut,  he  entered  the  arena  unarmed,  with  a 
brazen  platter  containing  the  various  articles  used  in  poqja  (worship), 
as  grains  of  rice,  curds,  and  sandal  ointment,  and  going  directly  up 
to  the  monster,  made  the  tUac  on  his  forehead,  put  a  chaplet  round 
his  neck,  and  prosti*ated  himself  in  the  usual  attitude  of  adoration 
before  the  lion ;  when,  to  the  amazement  of  tJbe  spectators,  the  noble 
beast  came  gently  up,  and  with  his  tongue  repeatedly  licked  his  face, 
permitting  him  to  retire  without  the  least  indication  of  anger.  The 
enaperor,  who  concluded  that  his  subject  must ''  wear  a  charmed  life," 
desired  the  Khundaila  chief  to  make  any  request,  with  the  assurance 
of  compliance;  when  he  received  a  delicate  reproof,  in  tiie  desire 
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''  that  his  majesty  would  never  place  another  person  in  the  same 
''  predicament  from  which  he  had  happily  escaped." 

Dwarca-d^  was  slain  by  the  greatest  hero  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  the  celebrated  Khan  Jehan  Lodi,  who,  according  to  the  legends 
of  the  Sh^kh&wuts,  also  fell  by  the  hand  of  their  lord ;  and  they 
throw  an  air  of  romance  upon  the  transaction,  which  would 
grace  the  annals  of  chivalry  in  any  age  or  country.  Khan  Jehan 
and  the  chieftain  of  Ehundaila  were  sworn  friends,  and  when  nothing 
but  the  life  of  the  gallant  Lodi  would  satisfy  the  king^  Dwarca 
gave  timely  notice  to  his  friend  of  the  hateful  task  imposed  upon 
him,  advising  either  submission  or  flight.  His  fate,  which  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  Ferishta's  history,  involved 
that  of  the  Shekhftwut  chief 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Birsingdeo,  who  served  with  his 
contingent  in  the  conquest  of  the  Dekhan,  and  was  made  governor  of 
Pemalla,  which  he  had  materially  assisted  in  reducing.  The  Ehun- 
daila annalist  is  desirous  to  make  it  appear  that  nis  service  was 
independent  of  his  liege  lord  of  Amber ;  but  the  probabili^  is  that 
he  was  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Mii^za  Raja  «fey  Sing, 
at  that  period  the  most  distinguished  general  of  his  nation  or  of  the 
court 

Birsingdeo  had  seven  sons,  of  whom  the  heir-apparent,  Bahadoor 
Sing,  remained  at  Ehundaila ;  while  estates  were  assigned  to  his 
brothers,  viz,,  Amur  Sing,  Siam  Sing,  Jugdeo,  Bhopfil  Sing,  Mokri 
Sing,  and  Paim  Sing,  who  all  increased  the  stock  of  Raesilotes. 
While  the  Raja  was  performing  his  duties  in  the  Dekhan,  intelligence 
reached  him  that  his  son  at  home  had  usurped  his  title  and  autho- 
rity ;  upon  which,  with  only  four  horsemen,  he  left  the  army  for  his 
capital.  When  within  two  coss  of  Ehundaila,  he  alighted  at  the 
house  of  a  Jatni,  of  whom  he  requested  refreshment,  and  b^|;ged 
especial  care  of  his  wearied  steed,  lest  he  should  be  stolen ;  to  which 
she  sharply  replied,  *'  Is  not  Baliadoor  Sing  ruler  here  ?  Tou  may 
''  leave  gold  in  the  highway,  and  no  one  oare  touch  it.'*  The  old 
chieftain  was  so  delighted  with  this  testimony  to  his  son's  dischaige 
of  a  prince's  duties,  that,  without  disclosing  himself  or  his  suspicions, 
he  immediately  returned  to  the  Dekhan,  where  he  died. 

Bahadoor  Sing  succeeded,  and  on  his  father's  death  repaired  to  the 
armies  in  the  south,  commanded  by  Arungz^  in  person.  Being 
insulted  by  a  Mooslem  chief,  bearing  the  same  name  with  himaeli, 
and  obtaining  no  redress  from  the  bigotted  prince,  he  left  the  army 
in  disgust,  upon  which  his  name  was  erased  from  the  list  of  man- 
subdars.  It  was  at  this  time  the  tyrant  issued  his  mandate  for  the 
capitation-tax  on  all  his  Hindu  subjects,  and  for  the  destruction  of 
their  temples.* 

*  The  numerous  ruined  shrines  and  mutilated  statues  in  every  town  and 
village,  still  attest  the  zeal  with  which  the  bigot's  orders  were  obeyed ;  nor  is 
there  an  image  of  any  antiquity  with  an  entire  set  of  features  (except  in  spots 
impervious  to  his  myrmidons),  from  Lahore  to  Cape  Comorin.    Omkarji,  whose 
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To  the  personal  enemy  of  the  Sh^khftwut  was  intrusted  the  two* 
fold  duty  of  ex&cting  tribute,  and  the  demolition  of  the  .temple,  the 
oroament  of  Khundaila,  whose  chief,  degrading  the  name  of  Baha- 
door  (warrior),  abandoned  his  capital;   and  the  royal  army  had 
arrived  within  two  coss  without  the  appearance  of  opposition.    The 
news  spread  over  the  lands  of  the  confederacy,  that  E^hadoor  had 
fled  from  Ehundaila,  and  that  the  Toork  was  bent  on  the  destruction 
of  its  shrinea    It  reached  the  ear  of  Shujaun  Sing,  the  chieftain  of 
Chapowlee,  a  descendant  of  Bhojraj,  the  second  son  of   Baesil. 
Embaed  with  all  the  spirit  of  this  hero,  the  brave  Bhojani  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  the  protection  of  the  temple,  or  perish  in  its 
defence.    At  the  moment  the  tidings  reached  him,  he  was  solemniz- 
ing his  nuptials  on  the  Marwar  frontier.    Hastening  home  with  his 
bride,  he  left  her  with  his  mother,  and  bade  both  a  solemn  farewell. 
In  vain  his  kindred,  collecting  round  him,  dissuaded  him  from  his 
design,  urging  that  it  was  Bahadoor  Sing's  aflSskir,  not  his.     "  Am  not 
"  I,"  he  said,  **  also  of  Raesil's  stock,  and  can  I  allow  the  Toork  to 
"  destroy  the  dwelling  of  the  ThaJkoor  (lord),  and  not  attempt  to 
*"  save  it  ?    Would  this  be  acting  the  part  of  a  Bajpoot  f'    As  their 
entreaties  were  vain,  they,  to  the  number  of  sixty,  resolved  to 
accompany  him,  and  share  his  fate.    They  were  joined  by  a  party 
of  Bahadoor's  adherents,  and  succeeded  in  entering  Ehundaila.    The 
imperial  commander,  to  whom  this  unlooked-for  opposition  was 
reported,  well  aware  of  what  a  Rajpoot  is  capable  when  excited  to 
action,  and  perhaps  moved  by  a  generous  feeling  at  seeing  a  handful 
of  men  oppose  an  army,  requested  that  two  of  their  number  might 
be  deputed  to  his  camp  to  confer  with  him.    He  told  them,  tibat 
notwitiistanding  it  was  the  king's  command  that  he  should  raze  the 
temple  to  the  ground,  he  would  be  satisfied  (if  accompanied  by  proper 
sabmission)  with  taking  olF  the  kvMua,  or  golden  ball  which  sur- 
mounted its  pinnacle.    They  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him ;  offered 
money  to  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  their  means ;  but  the  answer 
was,  "  the  haUua  must  come  down."    One  of  these  noble  delegates, 
no  longer  able  to  contain  himself,  exclaimed,  ''Break  down  the 
*'  hdlvs  r  as  with  some  moist  day  at  his  feet  he  moulded  a  ball, 
which  he  placed  on  a  little  mound  before  him ;  and  drawing  his 
swoid,  repeated,  "  Break  down  the  hdl/us  !  I  dare  you  even  to  break 
'^  this  ball  of  day  V    The  intrepidity  of  this  action  gained  the 
applause  even  of  the  foe,  and  they  had  safe  conduct  to  rejoin  their 
brethren,  and  prepare  them  for  the  worst. 
At  this  time,  Ehundaila  had  no  fortifications ;  there  was,  however, 

temi)le  is  on  a  small  island  of  the  Nerbudda.^  alone,  it  is  said*  supported  his 
dignity  in  Uie  indiscriminate  attack  on  the  deities  of  Hind.  ^  ti  they  are  sods 
*'  (saia  tiie  tyrannical  but  witty  iconoclast),  let  them  evince  their  power,  ana  by 
''some  miracle  resist  my  commands."  Omkarji  received  the  first  blow  on  his 
head,  as  if  embned  witii  mortal  feeling,  for  the  blood  gashed  from  his  nose  and 
month,  which  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  injurv  I  This  sensibility,  though 
without  the  power  of  avenging  himself,  made  Omkar's  shrine  doubly  respected, 
and  it  continues  to  be  one  of  the  best  frequented  and  most  venerated  in  these 
legions. 
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a  gateway  half  way  up  the  hill  in  the  route  of  ascent^  which  led  to 
the  place  of  residence  of  its  chieftains,  adjoining  which  was  the 
templa  One  party  was  stationed  in  the  gateway,  while  Shujaun 
reserved  for  himself  the  defence  of  the  temple,  in  which  he  took  post 
with  his  kinsmen.  When  the  mercenaries  of  the  tyrant  advanced, 
the  defenders  of  the  gateway,  after  dealing  many  a  distant  death, 
marched  upon  them  sword  in  hand,  and  perished.  When  they 
pushed  on  to  the  chief  object  of  attack,  the  band  issued  forth  in 
small  detached  parties,  having  first  made  their  obeisances  to  the 
image,  and  carried  destruction  along  with  them.  Shujaun  was  the 
last  who  fell.  The  temple  was  levelled  to  the  earth,  the  idol  broken 
in  pieces,  and  the  fragments  thrown  into  the  foundation  of  a  mosque 
erected  on  its  ruins.  There  is  hardly  a  town  of  note  in  Rajwarra 
that  has  not  to  relate  a  similar  tale  of  desperate  valour  in  the  defence 
of  their  household  gods  against  the  iniquitous  and  impolitic  Arung- 
zeb.  Ehundaila  received  a  royal  garrison ;  but  the  old  officers,  boUi 
territorial  and  financial,  were  retained  by  the  conqueror. 

Bahadoor  Sing  continued  to  reside  in  an  adjacent  township,  and 
through  his  Dewan,  obtained  a  certain  share  of  the  crops  and  transit 
duties,  viz,,  a  seer  out  of  every  maund  of  the  former,  and  one  pice  in 
every  rupee  of  the  latter.  In  process  of  time,  the  family  residence 
and  gardens  were  ^ven  up  to  him,  and  when  the  Syeds  obtained 
power  he  regained  nis  country,  though  a  garrison  of  the  royal  troops 
was  retained,  whose  expenses  he  paid.  He  left  three  sons,  m> 
Eesuri  Sing,  Futteh  Sing,  and  Oodey  Sing. 

Eesuri,  solicitous  to  hold  his  lands  on  the  same  terms  as  his 
ancestors,  namely,  service  to  the  lord-paramount,  assembled  his 
adherents,  and  with  his  second  brother,  Futteh  Sing,  departed  for 
the  imperial  camp,  to  proffer  his  service.  Hie  Munohurpoor  chief, 
the  elder  branch  of  the  family,  was  in  the  royal  camp,  and  having 
regained  his  lost  consequence  by  the  depression  of  KhnyiHiiiU,  was 
by  no  means  willing  again  to  part  with  it  He  intrigued  with  the 
second  brother,  Futteh  Sing,  to  whom  he  proposed  a  division  (^the 
lands  ;  the  latter  lent  himself  to  the  intrigue,  and  the  Dewan,  seeing 
that  a  fiftmily  quarrel  would  involve  the  destruction  of  them  all, 
repaired  to  Ehundaila,  and  through  the  mother,  a  Q6r  Bajpootnf ,  he 
advocated  the  partition.  A  census  was  accordingly  maae  of  the 
population,  and  a  measurement  of  the  lands,  of  whid^i  two  podioitf 
were  assigned  to  Futteh  Sing,  and  the  three  remaining  to  the  Biya 
The  town  itself  was  partitioned  in  the  same  manner.  Heneeforih, 
the  1[Hx>thers  held  no  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  Kesuri  pre- 
ferred E&otah  as  his  residence,  though  whenever  he  came  to  Khon- 
daila,  Futteh  Sing  withdrew.  Things  remained  in  this  state  until 
the  Dewan  prompted  his  master  to  get  rid  of  the  agreement  which 
had  secured  the  asoendancnr  of  Munohurpoor  in  the  Sh&Uivat 
federation,  by  destroying  nis  brother.  The  Dewan  arranged  a 
friendly  meeting  at  K&otw  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  reoonciliati(Mi. 
when  Futteh  Sing  fell  a  victim  to  assa^ination ;  but  the  instigator 
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to  the  erime  met  his  proper  reward,  for  a  splinter  of  the  sword  which 
slewFatieh  Sing   entered  his  neck,  ana  was  the  occasion  of  his 

death. 

Kesuri  Sing,  having  thus  recovered  all  his  lost  authority,  from  the 
contentions  at  court  conceived  he  might  refuse  the  tribute  of 
Sewasso,  hitherto  paid  to  the  Ajm^r  treasury,  while  that  of  Ehun- 
d&ila  went  to  NamoL  Syed  Abdoolla,  then  Yizier,  found  leisure  to 
resent  this  insult,  and  sent  a  force  against  Ehundaila.  Every 
Baesilote  in  the  country  assembled  to  resist  the  Toork,  and  even  his 
foe  of  Munohurpoor  sent  his  quota,  led  by  the  cZ^&^^ (foster-brother), 
to  aid  the  national  cause.  Thus  strengthened,  Kesuri  determined  to 
oppose  the  royal  forces  hand  to  hand  in  the  plain,  and  the  rival 
armies  encountered  at  the  border  town  of  Deolee.  While  victoiy 
manifested  a  wish  to  side  with  the  confederated  Sh^kh&wuts,  the 
old  jealousies  of  Munohurpoor  revived,  and  he  withdrew  his  quota 
bom  the  field,  at  the  same  moment  that  the  Kasnlli  chief,  on  whom 
much  depended,  was  slain.  To  crown  these  misfortunes,  the  Larkh&m 
chief  of  Danta,  basely  deeming  this  an  opportiuiity  to  consult  his 
own  interest,  abandoned  the  field,  to  take  possession  of  Bewasso. 
The '  lion'  of  Ehundaila  (Kesuri),  observing  these  defections,  when 
the  shout  of  "  Jy  !  jy  f '  (victory,  victory),  already  rang  in  his  ears, 
oould  not  help  exdaiming,  in  the  bitterness  of  despair, ''  Had  Futteh 
"  Sing  been  here,  he  would  not  have  deserted  me."  He  disdained, 
however,  to  give  way,  and  prepared  to  meet  his  &te  like  a  true 
Baesilote.  Sending  to  where  the  battle  yet  raged  for  his  youngest 
brother,  Oodey  Sing,  he  urged  him  to  save  himself ;  but  the  young 
Bajpoot  scorned  obedience  to  such  a  behest,  imtil  Kesuri  made 
known  his  determioation  not  to  quit  the  field,  adding  that  if  he  also 
were  slain,  there  would  be  an  end  of  his  line.  Others  joined  their 
persuasions,  and  even  attempted  to  turn  Kesuri  from  his  purposa 
"  No,"  replied  the  ch^ef,  "  I  nave  no  desire  for  life ;  two  Uack  deeds 
''  press  upon  me  ;  the  murder  of  mv  brother,  and  the  curse  of  the 
"Charuns  of  Bikan^*,  whom  I  neglected  at  the  distribution  of  the 
**  nuptial  gifts.  I  will  not  add  a  third  by  dastardly  flight"  As 
Oodey  Sing  reluctantly  obeyed,  while  the  swords  run^  around  him, 
Kesuri  nu^e  a  hasty'  sacrifice  to  Awmi-mata  (mother  earth),  of 
which  flesh,  blood,  and  earth  are  the  ingredients.  He  cut  pieces 
from  his  own  body,  but  as  scarcely  any  blood  flowed,  his  own  uncle, 
Mokum  Sing  of  Allodah,  parted  with  some  of  his,  for  so  grand  an 
obligation  as  the  retention  of  Khundaila.  Mixing  his  own  flesh, 
and  his  uncle's  blood,  with  a  portion  of  his  own  sandy  soil,  he 
formed  small  balls  in  dan  (gift),  for  the  maintenance  of  the  land  to 
his  posterity.  The  Uhomb  (bard),  who  repeated  the  incantations, 
pronoonced  the  sacrifloe  accepted,  and  that'  seven  generations  of  his 
ime  should  rule  in  Khundiula.*    The  brave  Kesuri  was  slain,  the 

*The  fifth,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter^  has  been  expelled,  and  authority 
nsarped  by  the  Kasnlli  branch  of  the  family,  and  unless  aome  fortunate  change 
should  oecoTy  the  devotion  of  Kesuri  was  useless,  and  the  prophecy  must  fall  to 
thegitmnd. 
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town  taken,  and  Oodey  Sing  carried  to  Ajm^*,  where  he  remained 
three  years  in  captivity.  At  this  time,  the  chie&  of  Oodipoor  and 
Easnlli  determined  to  cut  off  the  royal  garrison  in  ELhundaila ;  but 
apprehensive  of  the  danger  it  might  occasion  to  their  chief,  they 
sent  a  special  messenger  to  Ajm^r^  to  acquaint  the  viceroy  of  their 
scheme,  previous  to  its  execution,  to  prevent  his  being  impUcated 
Eliundaila  was  surprised^  and  Deonath  and  three  hundred  Toorks 
put  to  the  sword.  The  viceroy,  desirous  to  recover  the  place,  con- 
sulted his  prisoner,  who  offered  to  re-instate  him  if  he  granted  him 
liberty.  The  Nawab  demanded  a  hostage,  but  the  young  Bajpoot 
said  he  knew  of  none  but  his  own  mother,  who  willingly  became  the 
pledge  for  her  son.  He  fulfilled  his  agreement,  and  the  viceroy  was 
so  pleased  with  his  frank  and  loyal  conduct,  that  on  paying  a  large 
nuzzerana,  he  restored  him  to  his  capital. 

Oodey  Sing's  first  act  was  to  assemble  his  brethren,  in  order  to 
ptmish  Munohurpoor,  whose  treachery  had  caused  them  so  much 
misery.  The  foster-brother,  who  commanded  on  that  occasion,  was 
again  entrusted  with  the  command;  but  he  fled  after  a  sharp 
encounter,  and  Munohurpoor  was  invested.  Seeing  he  had  no  chance 
of  salvation,  he  had  again  recourse  to  ckvl  (stratagem).  There  were 
two  feudatories  of  Noonkurn's  line,  joint-holders  of  Khajrolli,  who 
had  long  been  at  variance  with  Deep  Sing  of  EasuUi,  the  principal 
adviser  of  the  young  Baja  of  Khundaila.  They  were  gained  over  to 
the  purpose  of  the  Munohurpoor  chief,  who  sent  them  with  a  private 
message  to  Deep  Sing,  that  no  sooner  should  Munohurpoor  faJl  than 
he  would  be  deprived  of  Kasulli.  These  treacherous  proceedings 
were  but  too  common  amongst  '^  the  sons  of  Sh^hjL"  Deep  Sin^ 
fell  into  the  snare,  and  at  break  of  day,  when  the  trumpets  sounded 
for  the  assault,  the  drums  of  the  Kasulli  chief  were  neaid  in  fiill 
march  to  his  estate.  Oodey  Sing,  thus  deprived  of  his  revenge, 
followed  Deep  Sing,  who,  aware  of  his  inability  to  cope  with  his 
immediate  chief,  fled  for  succour  to  Jeipoor,  and  EasuUi  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  artifices  which  preserved  Munohurpoor.  The  great 
Jey  Sing  then  ruled  Amb^r ;  he  received  the  suppliant  chief,  and 
promised  him  ample  redress,  on  his  swearing  to  become  his  vassal 
and  tributary.  Deep  Sing  swore  allegiance  to  the  gadi  of  Jey  Sing, 
and  signed  a  tributary  engagement  of  four  thousand  rupees 
annually! 

Thus  recommenced  the  supremacy  of  Amb^r  over  the  confederated 
Shdkh&wuts,  which  had  been  thrown  off  ever  since  the  dispute 
regarding  the  colts  of  Amrutsir,  the  ancient  mark  of  homage,  when 
''  the  sons  of  Sh^khji"  consisted  only  of  a  few  hundred  armed  men. 
Shortly  after  this  transaction,  Jey  Sing  proceeded  to  the  Ganges  to 
fulfil  certain  rites  upon  an  eclipse,  and  while  performing  his  ablations 
in  the  sacred  stream,  and  the  gifts  for  distribution  to  the  priests 
being  collected  on  the  bank,  be  inquired  ^  who  was  present  to  receive 
''  d&n  that  day  f '  The  Kasulli  chief,  spreadmg  out  the  skirt  of  his 
garment^  replied,  he  was  an  applicant    Such  oAn  (gifts)  being  only 
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^ven  to  fna/ngids,  or  mendicants,  in  which  class  they  put  priests, 
poets,  and  the  poor,  the  Raja  asked,  laughing,  "  What  is  your  desire, 
'  rhakoor  ?"  To  which  Deep  Sing  replied,  that  through  his  inter- 
cession the  son  of  Futteh  Sing  might  obtain  his  father's  share  of 
Khundaila ;  which  request  was  complied  with. 

This  occurrence  was  in  A.D.  1716,  when  the  JAts  were  rising  into 
power,  and  when  all  the  minor  Rajas  served  with  their  contingents 
under  the  great  Jey  Sing,  as  lieutenant  of  the  emperor.     Along  with 
the  princes  of  Kerowli,  Bhadorea,  Sheopoor,  and  many  others  of  the 
third  rank,  was  Oodey  Sing  of  Khundaila.    During  the  siege  of 
Thoon,  the  Sh^khawut  chief  was  reprimanded  for  neglect  of  duty, 
and  although  he  owed  a  double  allegiance  to  Jey  Sing,  as  his  natural 
li^e  lord  and  lieutenant  of  the  king,  he  would  not  brook  the  censure 
from  one  of  his  own  race,  and  indignantly  withdrew  from  the  siege. 
Chooramun  the  Ski,  having  contrived  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
Syed  vizier,  when  Thoon  was  upon  the  eve  of  sutrender,  and  Oodey 
Sing  being  implicated  in  this  intrigue,  Jey  Sing,  who  was  mortified 
at  an  occurrence  which  prevented  the  gratification  of  a  long-cherished 
resentment  against  the  upstart  J&ts,  determined  that  the  Khundaila 
chief  should  suffer  for  his  audacity.    Attended  by  the  imperialists 
under  Bazeed  Khan,  and  all  his  home  clans,  he  laid  siege  to  the 
citadel  called  Oodigurh.    Oodey  Sing  held  out  a  month  in  this  castle 
he  had  constructed  and  called  by  his  own  name,  when  his  resources 
failing,  he  fled  to  Nuroo  in  Marwar,  and  his  son,  Sow&e   Sing, 
presented  the   keys,  throwing   himself  on   the  clemency  of  the 
conqueror.    He  was  well  received,  and  pardoned,  on  condition  of 
becoming  tributary  to  Amb^r.    He  followed  the  example  of  the 
KasuUi  chief,  and  signed  an  engagement  to  pay  annually  one  lac  of 
rupees.    From  this  a  deduction  of  fifteen  thousand  was  subsequently 
made,  and  in  time  being  reduced  twenty  thousand  more,  sixty-five 
thousand  continued  to  be  the  tribute  of  Khundaila,,  until  the  decay 
of  both  the  parent  state  and  its  scion,  when  the  weakness  of  the 
former,  and  the  merciless  outrages  of  the  predatory  powers,  Pat'han 
and  Mahratta,  rendered  its  amount  uncertain  and  difficult  to  realize. 
Moreover,  recalling  his  promise  to  Deep   Sing,  he  restored  the 
division  of  the  lands  as  existing  prior  to  the  murder  of  Futteh  Sing, 
m.,  three  shares  to  Sowd^  Sing,  with  the  title  of  chief  of  the 
Sb^4wuts,  and  two  to  Dheer  Sing,  son  of  Futteh  Sing.    The  young 
cousin  chieftains,  now  joint-holders  of  Khundaila,  attended  their 
liege  lord  with  their  contingent ;  and  Oodey  Sing,  taking  advantage 
of  their  absence,  with  the  aid  of  a  band  of  outlawed  Larkh^nis, 
surprised  and  took  Khundaila.    Attended  by  the  Jeipoor  troops, 
the  son  performed  the  dutiful  task  of  expelling  his  father  from 
bis  inheritance,  who  again  fled  to  Nuroo,  •  where  he  resided  upon 
a  pension  of  five  rupees  a  day,  given  by  his  son,  until  his  death. 
He,  however,  outlived  Sow4^  Sing,  who  left  three  sons ;  Bindrabun, 
^ho  succeeded  to  Kliundaila ;  Simboo,  who  had  the  appanage  of 
^iK)lli ;  and  Koosul,  having  that  of  PiperoUi. 

*7 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Bindrahun  Das  adherer  to  ModkQ,  Sing  in  Hie  civil  wart  of  Amber,— PartUion 
of  lands  annulled. — Seifdmmolaiion  of  the  Brahmins, — Conseguencet  to 
Bindrabun,  in  his  contest  with  Indur  Sing,  the  other  chi^  of  Khundaila,— 
Civil  war, — Prodigal  expiatory  sacrifice  of  Bindrahun, — He  abdicates,— 
Govind  Sing, — Is  assassinated, — Nursing-Das, — Bise  and  devastcUions  of  the 
MahraUas. — Siege  ofKhundaUa, — Terms  of  redemption. — Murder  t^deptUMS 
by  the  MahraJttas. — Indur  Sing  perishes  in  the  attempt  to  avenge  them,-- 
Pertdp  Sing, — Biseofthe  Seekur  ch^f, — Transactions  between  Pertdp  and 
jNursing^  his  co-partner, — Pertdp  obtains  the  whole  of  Khundaila,— Nursing 
recovers  by  stratagem  his  share  qf  Khundaila, — Domestic  broils  and  feuds.— 
General  assembly  of  the  Sadhani  and  Baesilote  chiefs,  to  counteract  the 
encroachments  of  Amber, — Treaty  between  the  Shekhaumts  and  the  court  qf 
Ambh*, —  Violated  by  the  latter, — The  confederacy  assault  the  town  of  the 
ffuldea  faction, — Nursing  refuses  tribute  to  the  court,  and  Khundaila  u 
sequestrated. — Nursing  and  Pertdp  treacherotisly  made  captive^  and  conveyed 
to  Jeipoor, — Khundaila  annexed  to  ihefisc* 

BiNDBABUN  Das  steadfastly  adhered  to  Madhil  Sing  in  the  civil  wars 
which  ensued  for  the  gadi  of  Amb^r,  and  the  latter,  when  success 
attended  his  cause,  wished  to  reward  the  important  services  of  his 
feudatory.  At  his  request,  he  consented  that  the  partition  of  the 
lands  which  had  caused  so  much  bloodshed  should  be  annulled,  and 
that  Bindrabun  should  rule  as  sole  lord  of  Khundaila.  Five  thousand 
men  were  placed  under  his  command  for  the  expukion  of  the  minor, 
Indur  Sing,  grandson  of  Deo  Sing,  who  made  a  stout  resistance  for 
many  months ;  but  at  length  his  Uttle  castle  was  no  longer  tenable, 
and  he  fled  to  Parasoli,  where  he  again  defended  himself,  and  was 
again  on  the  point  of  surrender,  when  an  unexpected  accident  not 
only  saved  him  from  exile,  but  restored  him  to  his  rights. 

The  mercenaries  were  supported  at  the  sole  charge  of  Bindrabnn, 
and  as  his  ancestors  left  no  treasury,  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  contribution  called  diTid  from  his  subjects,  not  even  exempting 
the  hierarchy.  Piqued  at  this  unusual  demand,  some  of  the  wealthiest 
Brahmins  expostulated  with  the  Raja  on  this  indignity  to  the 
order.  But  their  appeals  were  disregarded  by  their  chief,  whose 
existence  depended  on  supplies.  The  loss  of  influeDoe  as  well  as 
wealth  being  the  fruit  of  this  disregard  of  their  remonstrance,  iiiey 
had  recourse  to  that  singular  species  of  revenge  termed  chamdi^  or 
self-immolation,  and  poignarded  themselves  in  his  presence,  pouring 
maledictions  on  his  head  with  their  last  breath.  The  blood  of 
Brahmins  now  rested  on  the  head  of  Bindrabun ;  even  amongst  his 
personal  friends  he  laboured  under  a  species  of  excommunicaiiop, 
and  his  liege  lord,  Madhti  Sing  of  Arab&*,  in  order  to  expiate  his 
indirect  share  in  the  guilt,  recaUed  his  troops,  and  distributea  twenty 
thousand  rupees  to  the  Brahinins  of  his  own  capital.  Indur  Sing 
had  thus  time  to  breathe^  and  having  collected  all  his  retainers; 
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wisely  joined  the  Jeipoor  anny  aBsembling  under  the  command  of 
the  celebrated  Ehoshialiram  Bhora  to  chastise  the  Rao  of  Macherri, 
who  was  expelled  and  obliged  to  seek  refuge  with  the  J&ts.  In  this 
service  Indur  Sing  so  much  distinguished  himself,  that,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  nuzzeraTUL  of  fifty  thousand  rupees,  he  recovered  his  lost 
share  of  Khundaila,  by  a  regular  puUa,  or  grant,  of  the  Raja. 

Perpetual  feuds,  however,  raged  between  these  two  kings  of 
Ehundaila,  each  of  whom  had  his  castle,  or  fortified  palace.  Each 
day  "^  there  was  war  even  in  the  gates''  of  Khundaila,  and  at  the 
hazard  of  prolixity  we  shall  state  how  it  was  conducted,  challenging 
the  records  of  any  civil  war  to  produce  an  instance  in  which  all  the 
tieii  of  blood  and  kindred  were  more  disregarded  than  in  this  heU/wm 
jlv^pjud/m  civile. 

Indur  Sing  had  popularity  on  his  side  to  balance  the  other's 
superior  power,  and  he  was  briskly  pushing  an  attack  on  Oodigurh, 
the  castle  of  his  opponent,  when  he  was  joined  by  Ra^htinat  Sing, 
the  younger  son  of  his  foeman.  This  youth,  who  had  tiie  township 
of  Koochore  in  appanage,  helped  himself  to  three  more,  to  retain 
which  he  sided  with  his  father's  foe.  Bindrabun,  in  order  to  create 
a  diversion,  saUied  out  to  attack  Koochore ;  to  oppose  which,  his  son, 
U^ther  with  his  nephew,  Firthi  Sing  of  Ranolli  and  his  retainers, 
withdrew  firom  the  batteries  to  defend  it.  But  the  attack  on 
Koochore  had  already  failed,  and  Bindrabun  was  on  his  retreat  to 
regain  Khundaila,  when  he  was  intercepted.  The  battle  took  place 
outside  the  city,  whose  gates  were  shut  against  friend  and  foe,  to 
prevent  a  pell-mell  entry.  At  the  same  time,  the  siege  of  Oodigurh 
was  not  slackened ;  it  was  defended  by  Qovind  Sing,  the  eldest  son 
of  Bindrabun,  while  the  batteries  against  it  were  commanded  by 
another  near  kinsman,  Nahr  Sing  of  Cherana.  For  several  days 
daily  combats  ensued,  in  which  were  to  be  seen  father  and  son, 
uncles  and  nephews,  and  cousins  within  every  degree  of  affinity, 
destroying  each  other.  At  length,  both  parties  were  exhausted  and 
a  compromise  ensued,  in  which  Indur  Sing  obtained  the  rights  he 
had  so  manfully  vindicated. 

At  this  time,  a  dying  and  desultory  effort  to  regain  his  lost  power 
was  made  by  Nujuf  Kooli  ELhan,  at  the  head  of  the  imperialists,  who, 
conducted  by  the  traitorous  Macherri  Rao,  led  the  royal  army  into 
the  lands  of  the  confederacy  to  raise  contributions,  for  which  he  was 
cordially  and  laudably  detested.  Nowul  Sing  of  Nowulgurh,  Bagh 
Sing  of  Keytri,  Soorajmul  of  Bussao,  all  chieftains  of  the  Sadhanis, 
unable  to  comply  with  the  requisitions,  were  carried  off,  and  retained 
captive  till  ransomed  for  many  lacs  of  rupees ;  all  eventually  raised 
upon  the  impoverished  husbandman  and  industrious  merchant. 

The  din  of  civil  war  having  ended,  the  ministers  of  religion  never 
ceased  pouring  into  the  ears  of  Bindrabun,  the  necessity  of  expiation 
and  oblations  for  the  murder  of  their  brethren,  and  he  was  daily 
sacrificing  the  birthright  of  his  children,  in  grants  of  the  best  lands 
of  Khundaila,  to  these  drones  of  society,  when  Govind,  the  heir- 
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apparent,  remonstrated,  which  waa  followed  by  the  abdication  d 
Bindrabun,  who,  appropriating  five  townships  and  the  impost 
duties  of  Khundaila  for  his  suppoi't,  left  the  cares  of  government  to 
his  son.* 

Govind  Sing  did  not  long  enjoy  the  honours  of  chief  of  the  Raesi- 
lotes.  The  yeaa*  of  his  elevation  having  produced  an  unfavourable 
harvest,  at  the  request  of  his  vassal  of  RanoUi  he  proceeded  to 
inspect  the  crops  preparatory  to  a  reduction  in  the  assessment.  Less 
supei*stitious  than  his  father,  he  persevered  in  spite  of  the  predictions 
of  the  astrologer,  who  told  him,  "  to  beware  the  ides  (amavus)  of 
"  Paush,"  and  not  to  go  abroad  that  day.  In  the  course  of  the 
excursion,  one  of  his  personal  attendants,  a  Bajpoot  of  EajroUi,  had 
lost  some  valuable  article  entrusted  to  his  chaise,  and  the  impetuous 
chief  broadly  taxed  him  with  theft.  His  protestations  of  innocence 
wei*e  unavaQing,  and  considering  himself  dishonoured  by  the  imputa- 
tion, which  might  possibly  be  followed  by  some  disgraceful  punish- 
ment, he  determined  to  anticipate  his  chief,  and  murdered  him  that 
night.  Govind  left  five  sons,  Nursing,  Soorajmul  (who  had  Dodea), 
Bagh  Sing,  Jowan  Sing,  and  Runjeet,  all  of  whom  had  families. 

Nursing-Das,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded.  In  spite  of  internal 
dissensions,  occasional  chastisement,  and  pecuniary  exactions  from 
the  imperial  armies,  or  those  of  their  immediate  liege  lord  of  Amb^r, 
the  confederated  frhrage  of  Shekhavati  had  increased  their  territory 
and  population.  Only  the  shadow  of  a  name  now  remained  to  the 
empire  of  the  Great  Mogul ;  and  their  own  lord-paramount,  satisfied 
with  a  certain  degree  of  homage,  tribute,  and  service  on  emergencies, 
was  little  inclined  to  trench  further  upon  their  national  indepen- 
dence. But  a  new  enemy  had  now  arisen,  and  though  of  their  own 
faith,  far  more  deslructive  than  even  the  intolerant  Iskkmite.  Happy 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  who  had  an  ocean  of  sand 
between  them  and  this  scourge  of  India,  the  insatiable  Mahratta 
After  the  fatal  day  of  Mairta,  where  the  evil  genius  of  RajpootaDa 
enabled  De  Boigne  to  give  the  last  blow  to  her  independence,  the 
desultory  hordes  roved  in  bands  through  the  lands  of  the  c(mfedera- 
tion,  plundering,  murdering,  and  carrying  off  captive  the  principal 
chiefs  or  their  children,  as  hostages  for  contributions  they  could  not 
realize.  These  were  dragged  about  after  their  armies,  until  the  hard- 
ships and  indignities  they  underwent  made  them  sell  every  article 
of  value,  or  until  the  charge  of  keeping,  or  the  trouble  of  guarding 
them,  rendered  their  prolonged  captivity  burdensome  to  the  wander- 
ing Southrons. 

Let  us  follow  the  path  of  the  barbarians,  and  trace  oidy  one  day's 
acts  of  outrage.  When  the  Mahrattas  entered  the  lands  of  Uie 
federation,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Mairta,  they  first  attacked  Bae. 
The  inhabitants,  knowing  that  they  had  no  hope  of  mercy  from  these 
marauders,  fled,  carrying  away  all  the  effects  they  could  to  the  hirger 
towns,  while  a  garrison  of  eighty  Rajpoots  took  post  in  the  little 

*  His  second  son,  Eaghtinath,  had  Koochore  in  appanage. 
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casUe,  to  defend  the  point  of  honour  against  this  new  assailant.  Bae 
WHS  stormed ;  not  one  Rajpoot  would  accept  of  quarter,  and  all  were 
put  to  the  sword.  The  enemy  proceeded  to  Khundaila,  the  route 
marked  by  similar  ti-acks  of  blood.  When  within  two  coas  of  the 
town,  the  horde  halted  at  fLodegong,  and  a  Pundit*  was  sent  to 
Rao  Indur  Sing  to  settle  the  contribution,  which  was  fixed  at  twenty 
thousand  rupees,  besides  three  thousand  in  ghoosf  (bribe),  for  the 
Brahmin  negociator.  The  two  chiefs,  who  negociated  on  the  part  of 
the  joint  Sajas  of  Khundaila,  proceeded  with  the  Pundit  to  the 
enemy's  camp ;  their  names  were  Nowal  and  Duleel.  As  it  was  out 
of  their  power  to  realize  so  large  a  sum,  they  were  accompanied  by 
the  joint  revenue  officera  of  Khundaila  as  ole,  ot  hostage,  when  to 
their  dismay,  the  Southron  commander  demun*ed,  and  said  they 
themselves  must  remain.  One  of  the  chieftains,  with  the  sang 
froid  which  a  Bajpoot  never  loses,  coolly  replied,  that  should  not  be, 
and  taking  his  hhoka  from  his  attendant,  began  unceremoniously 
to  smoke,  when  a  rude  Dekhany  knocked  the  pipe  from  his  hand. 
The  Thakoor's  sword  was  unsheathed  in  an  instant,  but  ere  he  had 
time  to  use  it  a  pistol-ball  passed  through  his  brain.  Duleel  Sing's 
party,  attempting  to  avenge  their  companion,  were  cut  off  to  a  man ; 
and  Indur  Sing,  who  had  left  Eiiundaila  to  learn  how  the  negotia- 
tions sped,  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  his  clansmen  butchered.  He 
was  advised  to  regain  Khundaila  :  *'  No,"  replied  the  intrepid 
Baesilote  ;  ''  better  that  I  should  fall  before  the  gates  of  Khundaila 
"  than  enter  them  after  such  disgrace,  without  avenging  my  kinsmen." 
Dismounting  from  his  horse,  he  turned  him  loose,  his  adherents 
following  his  example  ;  and  sword  in  hand  they  rushed  on  the  host 
of  assassins  and  met  their  fate.  Indur  Sing  was  stretched  beside  his 
vassals,  and,  strange  to  say,  Duleel  was  the  only  survivor  :  though 
covered  with  wounds,  he  was  taken  up  alive^  and  carried  to  me 
hostile  camp. 

Such  was  the  opening  scene  of  the  lengthened  tragedy  enacted  in 
Shekhavati,  when  MsSiratta  actors  succeeded  to  Fat'hans  and 
Moguls  :  heirs  to  their  worst  feelings,  without  one  pai*ticle  of  their 
magoanimity  or  courtesy.  But  the  territory  of  the  confederacy  was 
far  too  narrow  a  stage  ;  even  the  entire  plam  of  India  appeared  at 
one  time  too  restricted  for  the  hydra-headed  banditti,  nor  is  there  a 
principality,  district,  or  even  township,  from  the  Sutlej  to  the  sea, 
where  similar  massacres  have  not  been  known,  and  but  ror  our  inter- 
position, such  scenes  would  have  continued  to  the  present  hour. 

*The  ministers  of  religion  were  the  only  clerks  amongst  this  race  of  depre- 
dators, and  they  were  not  behind  the  most  illiterate  in  cupidity,  and  to  say 
the  trnthy  courage,  when  required  :  aild  as  for  skill  in  neffociation.  a  Mahratta 
Brahmin  stands  alone  :  keen,  skilful,  and  imperturbable,  ne  woula  have  baffled 
Machiavelli  himself. 

t  Ghooa  is  literally  *  a  bribe  ;*  and  no  treaty  or  transaction  was  ever  carried 
on  without  this  stipulation.  So  sacred  was  the  ghoos  held,  from  tyrant  usage, 
that  the  Peshwa  nunistersw  when  they  ruled  the  destinies  of  their  nation,  stipu- 
lated that  the  gkoos  should  go  to  the  privy  purse  ! 
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Pert^p  Sing,  who  succeeded  his  brave  father  in  his  share  of  the 
patrimony,  was  at  this  crisis  with  his  mother  at  Sikr&e,  a  strong  fort 
in  the  hills,  ten  miles  &om  Khundaila.  To  save  the  town,  the  prin- 
cipal men  dag  up  the  grain-pits,  selling  *  their  property  to  release 
their  minor  wief  from  further  trouble^  Having  obtained  aU  they 
could,  the  enemy  proceeded  to  the  lands  of  the  Sadhanis.  Oodipoor 
was  the  first  assaulted,  taken,  and  sacked ;  the  walls  were  knocked 
down,  and  the  floors  dug  up  in  search  of  treasure.  After  four  days 
havock,  they  left  it  a  ruin,  and  marched  against  the  northern  chief- 
tains of  Singhana,  Jhoonjoonoo,  and  Keytn.  On  the  departure  of 
the  foe,  young  Pert&p  and  his  kinsman.  Nursing,  took  up  their  abode 
in  Khundaila  ;  but  scarcely  had  they  recovered  &om  the  effects  of 
the  Dekhani  incursion,  before  demands  were  made  by  theii*  liege 
lord  of  Amber  for  the  tribute.  Pert&p  made  his  peace  by  assigning 
a  fourth  of  the  harvest ;  but  Nursing,  in  the  procrastinating  and 
haughty  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  despised  an  arrangement  whidi,  he 
said  (and  with  justice),  would  reduce  him  to  the  level  of  a  common 
Bhamia  landholder. 

At  this  period,  a  remote  branch  of  the  Khundaila  Shekhavuts 
began  to  disclose  a  spirit  that  afterwards  gained  him  distinction. 
Devi  Sing,  chieftain  of  Seekur,  a  descendant  of  Bao  Tirmul  of 
Kasulli,  had  added  to  his  patrimony  by  the  usurpation  of  no  less 
than  twenty-five  large  townships,  as  Lohagurra,  Kho,  &c. ;  and  he 
deemed  this  a  good  opportunity,  his  chief  being  embroUed  with  the 
court,  to  make  an  attack  on  Rewasso ;  but  death  put  a  stop  to  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  Seekur  chieftain.  Havin^no  issue,  he  had 
adopted  Luchmun  Sing,  son  of  the  Shahpoora  jThakoor ;  but  ihe 
Jeipoor  court,  which  had  taken  great  umbrage  at  these  most  unjusti- 
fiable assaults  of  the  Seekur  chief  on  his  weaker  brethren,  com- 
manded Nundram  Huldia  (brother  of  the  prime  minister  Doulet 
Ram),  collector  of  the  Shekhawut  tribute,  to  attack  and  humble 
him.  No  sooner  were  the  orders  of  the  court  promulgated,  than  all 
the  Barwuttiaa*  gathered  round  the  standard  of  the  collector,  to 
aid  in  the  redemption  of  their  patrimonies  wrested  from  them  by 
Seekur.  Besides  the  Khund^^a  chief  in  person,  there  were  the 
PvMawuta  of  Kasulli,  Bilara,  and  others  of  Tirmul's  stock ;  and  even 
the  Sadhanis,  who  little  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  Baesilotes, 
repaired  with  joy  with  their  tribute  and  their  retainers  to  the  camp 
of  the  Jeipoor  commander,  to  depress  the  Seekur  chief,  who  was 
rapidly  rising  over  them  all.  Nearly  the  whole  troops  of  the  con- 
federacy where  thus  assembled.  D^vi  Sing,  it  may  be  imagined, 
was  no  common  character,  to  have  excited  such  universal  hatred ; 
and  his  first  care  had  been  to  make  strong  friends  at  court,  in  order 
to  retain  what  he  had  acquired.  He  had  especially  cultivated  the 
minister's  fiiendship,  which  was  now  turned  to  account    A  depota- 

*  Barwuttia,  is  '  one  expatriated,'  from  bar,  '  out  of,'  and  tnUiun,  *  a 
country,'  and  it  means  either  an  exile,  or  an  outlaw,  according  to  the  measure 
of  crime  which  caused  his  banishment  from  his  country. 
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tioD,  oonsisting  of  a  Chondawut  chief,  the  Dewftn  of  Seekur,  and  that 
important  character  the  Dhdbha^,  repaired  to  the  Huldia,  and  im- 
plored him  in  the  name  of  the  deceased,  not  to  give  up  his  infant 
8on  to  hungry  and  revengeful  BawMttiaa,    The  Huldia  said  there 
was  bat  one  way  by  which  he  could  avoid  the  fulfihnent  of  his 
court's  command,  which  was  for  them,  as  he  approached  the  place, 
to  congr^ate  a  force  sofoimidable  from  its  numbers,  as  to  exonerate 
him  from  all  suspicion  of  collusion.  With  the  treasury  of  D^vi  Sing, 
overflowing  from  the  spoliation  of  the  Kaimkhani  of  Futtehpoor,  it 
was  easy  to  afiord  such  indemnity  to  the  Huldia^  at  whose  approach 
to  Seekur  ten  thousand  men  appeared  to  oppose  him.    Having  made 
a  shew  of  investing  Seekur,  and  expended  a  good  deal  of  ammunition, 
he  addressed  his  court,  where  his  brother  was  minister,  stating  he 
could  make  nothing  of  Seekur  without  great  loss,  both  of  time,  men, 
and  money,  and  advising  an  acceptance  of  the  proffered  submission. 
Without    waiting  a  reply,    he  took  two  lacs  as  a  fine  for  his 
sovereign,  and  a  present  of  one  for  himself.    The  siege  was  broken 
up,  and  Seekur  was  permitted  to  prosecute  his  schemes ;  in  which 
he  was  not  a  little  aided  by  the  continued  feuds  of  the  co-partner 
chiefs  of  Khundaila.    Pertd.p  took  advantage  of  Nursing's  non-com- 
pliance with  the  court's  requisition,  and  his  consequent  disgrace,  to 
settle  the  feud  of  their  fathers,'  and  unite  both  shares  in  his  own 
person ;  and  stipulated  in  return  to  be  responsible  for  the  whole 
tribute,  be  ready  with  his  contingent  to  serve  the  court,  aind  pay 
besides  a  handsome   nuzzerana  or  investiture.    The  Huldia  was 
about  to  comply,  when  Rawul  Indur  Sing  of  Samote,  chief  of  the 
Nat'hawut  clan,  interceded  for  Nursing,  and  inviting  him  on  his  own 
responsibility  to  the  camp,  acquainted  him  with  the  procedure  of  his 
rival,  in  whose  name  the  patent  for  Khundaila  was  actually  made 
out ;  "  but  even  now,"  said  this  noble  chief,  "  I  will  stay  it  if  you 
"  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  court"    But  Nursing  either  would 
not,  or  could  not,  and  the  Samote  chief  urged  bis  immediate  depar- 
ture ;  adding  that  as  he  came  under  his  guarantee,  he  was  desirous 
to  see  him  safe  back,  for  *'  such  were  the  crooked  ways  of  the  Amb^r 
''  house,"  that  if  he  prolonged  his  stay,  he  might  be  involved  in  ruin 
in  his  desire  to  protect  him.    Accordingly,  at  dusk,  with  sixty  of  his 
own  retainers,  he  escorted  him  to  Nowulgurh,  and  the  next  morning 
he  was  in  his  castle  of  Oovindgurh.    The  precautions  of  the  Samote 
chief  were  not  vain,  and  he  was  reproached  and  threatened  with  the 
court's  displeasure,  for  permitting  Nursing's  departure;    but  he 
nobly  replied,  "  be  had  performed  the  duty  of  a  Rajpoot,  and  would 
''  abide  tne  consequences."    As  the  sequel  will  further  exemplify  the 
corruptions  of  courts,  and  the  base  passions  of  kindred,  under  a 
system  of  feudal  government,  we  shall  trespass  on  the  reader's 
patience  by  recording  the  result. 

Samote  and  Chomoo  are  the  chief  houses  of  the  Nat'hawut  clan ; 
the  elder  branch  enjoying  the  title  of  Rawul,  with  supremacy  over 
the  numero^s  vassalage.  But  these  two  families  had  often  contested 
the  lead,  and  their  feuds  had  caused  much  bloodshed.    On  the  dis- 
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grace  of  Indur  Sing,  as  already  related,  his  rival  of  Chomoo  repaired 
to  court,  and  offered  so  large  a  nuzzerana  as  to  be  invested  with 
rights  of  seniority.  '  Avarice  and  revenge  were  good  advocates :  a 
warrant  was  made  out  and  transmitted  to  Indur  Sing  (still  serving 
with  the  collector  of  the  tribute)  for  the  sequestration  of  Samote. 
Placing,  like  a  dutiful  subject,  the  warrant. to  his  forehead,  he 
instantly  departed  for  Samote,  and  commanded  the  removal  of  his 
family,  his  goods  and  chattels,  from  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  and 
went  into  exile  in  Marwar.  In  after-times,  his  Rani  had  a  grant  of 
the  village  of  Peeplye,  to  which  the  magnanimous,  patriotic,  and 
loyal  Indur  Sing,  when  he  found  the  hand  of  death  upon  him, 
repaii*ed,  that  he-  might  die  in  the  lands  of  the  Cutchwahas,  and  have 
his  ashes  buried  amongst  his  fathers.  This  mun^  who  was  naturally 
brave,  acted  upon  the  abstract  principle  of  awayndherrrui,  or '  fealty,' 
which  is  not  even  now  exploded,  in  the  midst  of  cormption  and 
demoralization.  Indur  Sing  would  have  been  fully  justified,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  principles  which  govern  these  states,  in  resisting  the 
iniquitous  mandate.  Such  an  act  might  have  been  deemed  rebellion 
by  those  who  look  only  at  the  surface  of  things ;  but  let  the  present 
lords-paramount  go  deeper,  when  they  have  to  decide  between  a 
Raja  and  his  feudatories,  and  look  to  the  origin  and  condition  of 
both,  and  the  ties  which  alone  can  hold  such  associations  together. 

To  return :  Pertdp  Sing,  having  thus  obtained  the  whole  of  Khun- 
daila,  commenced  the  demolition  of  a  fortified  gate,  whence  during 
the  feuds  his  antagonist  used  to  play  some  swivels  against  his  castle. 
While  the  work  of  destruction  was  advancing,  an  omen  occurred, 
foreboding  evil  to  Pertip.  An  image  of  Gan^a,  the  god  of  wisdom 
and  protector  of  the  arts,  (more  especially  of  architecture),  was  fixed 
in  the  wall  of  this  gate,  which  an  ill-fated  and  unintentional  blow 
knocked  from  its  elevated  position  to  the  earth,  and  being  o{  terra- 
cotta, his  fragments  lay  dishonoured  and  scattered  on  the  pavement 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  demolition  was  completed,  and  the  long 
obnoxious  gateway  levelled  with  the  earth.  Pert&p,  having  adjusted 
affairs  in  the  capital,  proceeded  against  Rewasso,  which  he  reduced, 
and  then  laid  siege  to  Govindgurh,  aided  by  a  detachment  of  the 
Huldia.  Having  encamped  at  Goorah,  two  coss  from  it,  and  twice 
that  distance  from  Ranolli,  its  chief,  who  still  espoused  the  cause  of 
his  inmiediate  head,  the  unfortunate  Nursing,  sent  his  minister  to 
the  Huldia,  offering  not  only  to  be  responsible  for  all  arrears  due  by 
Nursing,  but  also  a  handsome  douceur,  to  restore  him  to  his  rights. 
He  repaired  to  Ehundaila„  stationed  a  party  in  the  fortified  paJace 
of  Nursing,  and  consented  that  they  should  be  expelled,  as  if  by 
force  of  his  adherents,  from  Govindgurh.  Accordingly,  Soorajmul 
and  Bagh  Sing,  the  brothers  of  Nursing,  in  the  dead  of  night,  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  follower,  made  a  mock  attack  on  the  Huldia  s 
followers,  expelled  them,  and  made  good  a  lodgment  in  their  ancient 
dwelling.  Pertdp  was  highly  exasperated ;  and  to  render  the  acqui- 
sition useless,  he  ordered  the  possession  of  a  point  which  commanded 
the  maid ;  but  here  he  was  anticipated  by  hk  opponent,  whose  party 
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now  poured  into  Ehundaila.  He  then  cut  off  their  supplies  of  water, 
by  fortifying  the  reservoirs  and  wells,  and  this  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis.  An  action  ensued,  in  which  many  were  killed  on  each  side, 
when  the  traitorous  Huldia  interposed  the  five-coloured  banner,  and 
caused  the  combat  to  cease.  Nursing,  at  this  juncture,  joined  the 
combatants  in  person,  from  his  castle  of  Govindgurb,  and  a  treaty 
was  forthwith  set  on  foot,  which  left  the  district  of  Bewasso  to 
Fert&p,  and  restored  to  Nursing  his  share  of  Ehundaila. 

These  domestic  broils  continued,  however,  and  occasions  were 
perpetually  recurring  to  bring  the  rivals  in  collision.  The  first  was 
on  the  festival  of  the  Ocmgore;*  the  next  on  the  Banolli  chief  placing 
in  durance  a  vassal  of  Pert^p,  which  produced  a  general  gathering 
of  the  clans :  both  ended  in  an  appeal  to  the  lord-paramount,  who 
soon  merged  the  office  of  arbitrator  in  that  of  dictator. 

The  Sadhanis,  or  chieftains  of  northern  Shekhavati,  began  to  feel 
the  bad  effects  of  these  feuds  of  the  Raesilotes,  and  to  express  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  progressive  advances  of  the  Jeipoor  court  for  the 
establishment  of  its  supremacy.  Until  this  period  they  had  escaped 
any  tributary  engagements,  and  only  recognized  their  connexion 
with  Amb^r  by  marks  of  homage  and  fealty  on  lapses,  which 
belonged  more  to  kindred  than  political  superiority.  But  as  the 
armies  of  the  court  were  now  perpetually  on  the  frontiers,  and  might 
soon  pass  over,  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  measures  for  their 
safety.  The  township  of  Tooe,  appertaining  to  Nowulgurh,  had 
already  been  seized,  and  Banolli  was  battered  for  the  restoration  of 
the  subject  of  Pertdp.  These  were  grievances  which  affected  all  the 
Sadhanis,  who,  perceiving  they  could  no  longer  preserve  their 
neutrality,  determined  to  abandon  their  internal  dissensions,  and 
form  a  system  of  general  defence.  Accordingly,  a  general  assembly 
of  the  Sadhani  lords^  and  as  many  of  the  Baesilotes  as  chose  to 
attend,  was  aimounced  at  the  ancient  place  of  rendezvous,  Oodipoor. 
To  increase  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  to  banish  all  suspicion 
of  treachery,  as  well  as  to  extinguish  ancient  feuds,  and  reconcile 
chiefs  who  had  never  met  but  in  hostility,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  most  sacred  pledge  of  good  faith,  the  Noon-ddb^f  or 
dipping  the  hand  in  the  salt,  should  take  place. 

The  entire  body  of  the  Sadhani  lords,  with  all  their  retainers,  met 
at  the  appointed  time,  as  did  nearly  all  the  Baesilotes,  excepting  the 
joint  chieftains  of  Khundaila,  too  deeply  tainted  with  mutual  distrust 
to  take  part  in  this  august  and  national  congress  of  all  "  the  children 
"  of  Shekhji."  It  was  decided  in  this  grand  council,  that  all  inter- 
nal strife  should  cease ;  and  that  for  the  future,  whenever  it  might 
occur,  there  should  be  no  appeals  to  the  arbitration  of  Jeipoor ;  but 
that  on  all  such  occasions,  or  where  the  general  interests  were 
endangered,  a  meeting  should  take  place  at  "  the  Pass  of  Oodipoor," 

*  See  VoL  I,  p.  489,  for  an  account  of  this  festival. 

t  Noon  or  loon  *  salt/  and  ddbna^  ^  to  dip,  bespatter,  or  sprinkle.' 

48 
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to  deliberate  and  decide,  but  above  all  to  repel  by  force  of  arms,  if 
necessary,  the  further  encroachments  of  the  court  This  unusual 
measure  alarmed  the  court  of  Amb^,  and  when  oppression  had 
generated  determined  resistance,  it  disapproved  and  disowned  the 
proceedings  of  its  lieutenant,  who  was  superseded  by  Bora  Ram, 
with  orders  to  secure  the  person  of  his  predecessor.  His  flight  pre- 
served him  from  captivity  in  the  dungeons  of  Amb^r,  but  his  estates, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  minister  his  brother,  were  resumed,  and  all 
their  property  was  confiscated. 

The  new  commander,  who  was  a  tailor  by  caste,  was  ordered  to 
follow  the  Huldia  to  the  last  extremity ;  for,  in  these  regions,  dis- 
placed ministers  and  rebels  are  identical,  It  was  expected,  if  they 
did  not  lose  their  heads,  to  see  them  in  opposition  to  the  orders  of 
their  sovereign  lord,  whose  slaves  they  had  so  lately  proclaimed 
themselves :  in  fact,  a  rebel  minister  in  Kajwarra,  is  like  an  ex-Tory 
or  ex- Whig  elsewhere,  nor  does  restoration  to  the  councils  of  his 
sovereign,  perhaps  in  a  few  short  months  after  he  carried  amis 
against  him,  plundered  his  subjects,  and  carried  conflagration  in  his 
towns,  excite  more  than  transient  emotion.  The  new  commander 
was  eager  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  assembled  Shekhawuts  against 
the  Hi^dias,  but  experience  had  given  them  wisdom ;  and  they  not 
only  exacted  stipulations  befitting  their  position,  as  the  price  of  this 
aid,  but,  what  was  of  more  consequence,  negotiated  the  conditions  of 
their  future  connexion  with  the  lord-paramount. 

The  Jlrsst  article  was  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  townships 
which  tiie  Huldia  had  seized  upon,  a^  Tooe,  Gwala,  &c. 

The  secc/nd,  that  the  court  should  disavow  all  pretensions  to  exact 
tribute  beyond  what  they  had  voluntarily  stipulated,  and  which 
they  would  remit  to  the  capital. 

Third,  that  on  no  account  should  the  armies  of  the  court  enter  the 
lands  of  the  confederation,  the  consequences  of  which  had  been  so 
strongly  marked  in  the  atrocities  at  Enundaila. 

Fourth,  that  the  confederacy  would  furnish  a  contingent  for  the 
service  of  the  court,  which  should  be  paid  by  the  coiuii  while  so 
employed. 

The  treaty  being  ratified  through  the  intervention  of  the  new 
commander,  and  having  received  in  advance  10,000  rupees  for  their 
expenses,  the  chiefs  with  their  retainers  repaired  to  the  capital,  and 
after  paying  homage  to  their  liege  lord,  zealously  set  to  work  to  exe- 
cute its  orders  on  the  Huldia  faction,  who  were  dispossessed  of  their 
estates.  But,  as  observed  in  the  annals  of  the  parent  state,  Jeipoor 
had  obtained  the  distinction  of  the ^oot^  duroar,  or  'lying  court,' 
of  the  justness  of  which  epithet  it  afforded  an  illustration  in  its 
conduct  to  the  confederated  chieftains,  who  soon  discovered  the  dif- 
ference between  promises  and  performance.  They  had  done  their 
duty,  but  they  obtained  not  one  of  the  advantages  for  which  they 
agreed  to  serve  the  court ;  and  they  had  the  mortification  to  see 
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Uiey  had  merely  displaced  the  garrisons  of  the  Huldia  for  those  of 
Bora  Ram.  After  a  short  consultation,  they  determined  to  seek 
themselves  the  justice  that  was  denied  them ;  accordingly,  they 
assaulted  in  succession  the  towns  occupied  by  Bora  Ram's  myrmi- 
dons, drove  them  out,  and  made  them  over  to  their  original  pro- 
prietors. 

At  the  same  time,  the  court  having  demanded  the  usual  tribute 
from  Nursing  Das,  which  was  always  in  arrear,  he  had  the  impini- 
dence  to  stone  the  agent,  who  was  a  relation  of  the  minister.  He 
hastened  to  the  Presence,  "  threw  his  turban  at  the  Raja's  feet," 
saying,  he  was  dishonoured  for  ever.  A  mandate  was  instanta- 
neously issued  for  the  sequestration  of  Khundaila  and  the  capture  of 
Nmmng,  who  bade  his  liege  lord  defiance  from  his  castle  of  Govind- 
garh:  but  his  co-partner,  Pertap  Sing,  having  no  just  cause  of 
apprehension,  remained  in  Ebundaila,  which  was  environed  by  the 
Jeipoor  troops  under  Assaram.  His  security  was  his  ruin  ;  but  the 
wily  Banyan  (Assaram),  who  wished  to  seize  at  once  the  joint 
holders  of  the  estate,  offered  no  molestation  to  Pert&p,  while  he  laid 
a  plot  for  the  other.  He  invited  his  return,  on  the  buchun,  or 
*  pledge  of  safety,'  of  the  Munohurpoor  chief  Nundng  did  not 
hesitate  for  rank  as  was  the  character  of  his  countrymen  in  these 
degenerate  days,  no  Rajpoot  had  ever  incurred  the  epithet  of  Buckun- 
chooky  ten-fold  more  odious  than  that  of  murderer,  and  which  no 
future  action,  however  brilliant,  could  obliterate,  even  from  his 
descendants  to  the  latest  posterity.  On  the  faith  of  this  buckun. 
Nursing  came,  and  a  mock  negotiation  was  carried  on  for  the  arrears 
of  tribute,  and  a  time  fixed  for  payment  Nursing  returned  to 
Khundaila,  and  Assaram  broke  up  his  camp  and  moved  away.  The 
crafty  Banyan,  having  thus  successfully  thrown  him  off  his  guard, 
on  the  third  day  rapidly  retraced  his  steps,  and  at  midnight  sur- 
rounded Nursing  in  his  abode,  who  was  ordered  to  proceed  forthwith 
to  the  camp.  Burning  with  indignation,  he  attempted  self-destruc- 
tion, but  was  withheld ;  and  accompanied  by  a  few  Rajpoots  who 
swore  to  protect  or  die  with  him,  he  joined  Assaram  to  see  the  issue. 

A  simple  plan  was  adopted  to  secure  Pertdp,  and  he  fearlessly 
obeyed  t^e  summons.  Both  parties  remained  in  camp ;  the  one  was 
amused  with  a  negotiation  for  his  liberation  on  the  payment  of  a 
fine ;  the  other  had  higher  hopes ;  and  in  the  indulgence  of  both, 
their  vassals  relaxed  in  vigilance.  While  they  were  at  dinner,  a 
party  planted  in  ambuscade  rushed  out,  and  before  they  could  seize 
their  arms,  made  captive  both  the  chiefs.  They  were  pinioned  like 
felons,  put  into  a  covered  carriage,  despatched  under  the  guard  of 
five  hundred  men  to  the  capital,  and  found  apartments  ready  for 
them  in  the  state-prison  of  Amber.  It  is  an  axiom  with  these 
people,  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means ;  and  the  prince  and  his 
minister  congratulated  each  other  on  the  complete  success  of  the 
scheme.  Khundaila  was  declared  khalisa  (fiscal),  and  garrisoned  by 
five  hundred  men  from  the  camp,  while  the  inferior  feudatories. 
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holding  estates  detached  from  the  capital,  were  received  on  terms, 
and  even  allowed  to  hold  their  fiefe  on  the  promise  that  they  did 
not  disturb  the  sequestrated  lands. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


Bagh  Sing  opposes  the  faithless  court  of  Amber. — He  isjoiTud  by  the  celebrated 
George  Thomas. — Desperate  action, — Bagh  Sing  placed  in  the  fortified  palace 
at  Khundaila, — His  garrison^  with  his  brother,  slain  by  Hunvmnt  Sing,  son 
of  Pertdp. — Bagh  regains  the  palace, — The  lands  of  Khundaila  fanned  by 
Amber  to  two  Brahmins,^ They  are  expelled  by  the  feudatory  Barwuttias, 
who  resist  the  court, — Tliey  become  a  banditti. — Singram  Sing,  cousin  to 
Fertdp,  their  leader, — He  avoids  the  treachery  of  the  court,— His  death,— The 
canfederojcy  unite  in  the  league  against  Jodpoor,— New  trecUy  with  the  Amber 
court— Liberation  of  Fertdp  and  Nursing,— Grand  union  of  the  ShekhaunUs. 
— Abh6  Sing  succeeds  in  Khundaila. — Treachery  of  the  court, — Hununtnt 
regains  Govindgurh,  Khundaila,  d;c, — Restoration  of  Khoshialiram  to  the 
ministry  of  Jeipoor, — New  investitures  granted  to  the  feudatories  of 
KhundmUu — Abhe  and  Fertdp  inducted  into  their  ancestral  abodes, — IncideiU 
illustrative  of  the  defects  of  the  Rajpoot  feudal  system, — Khundaila  <tssailed  by 
Luchman  Sing,  chief  of  Seekur. — Gallant  d^ence  of  Hunwunt.—His  death- 
Surrender  of  Khundaila  to  Luchman  Sing, — The  co-heirs  exiled. — Fower  and 
i7\fluence  cf  Luchmxin  Sing, — Foils  the  designs  of  the  FurohiL — Freteni 
attitude  of  Lii^man  Sing, — Subordinate  branches  qf  the  ShekhavnUs,—The 
Sadh/mis, — Their  territories  wrested  from  the  KaimJchanis  and  Rajpoots— 
The  Keytri  branch  of  the  family  qf  Sadhoo  attains  superiority. — Bagh  Sing 
ofKeytri  murders  his  own  son, — The  Larkhanis— Revenues  of  Shekhavaii, 

Deenabah  Bohra  was  now  (A.D.  1798-9)  prime  minister  of 
Jeipoor,  and  he  no  sooner  heard  of  the  success  of  Assaram,  than 
he  proceeded  to  join  him  in  person,  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing the  tribute  due  by  the  Sadhani  chiefs.  Having  formed  a 
junction  with  Assaram  at  Oodipoor,  they  marched  to  Pursanun- 
poor,  a  town  in  the  heart  of  the  Sadhanis,  whence  they  issued 
commands  for  the  tribute  to  be  brought ;  to  expedite  which, 
the  ministers  sent  d*hoos^  to  all  the  townships  of  the  confederacy. 
This  insulting  process  irritated  the  Sadhanis  to  such  a  d^ree 
that  they  wrote  to  Deenaram  to  withdraw  his  parties  instantly, 
and  retrace  his  steps  to  Jhoonjoonoo,  or  abide  the  consequences ; 
declaring,  if  he  did  so,  that  the  collective  tribute,  of  which  ten 
thousand  was  then  ready,  would  be  forthcoming.  All  had  assented 
to  this  arrangement  but  Bagh  Sing,  brother  of  the  captive  prince 
of  Elhundaila,  who  was  so  incensed  at   the  faithless   conduct  of 

*  lyhoos  is  an  expedient  to  hasten  the  compliance  of  a  demand  from  a 
dependent.  A  party  of  horse  proceeds  to  the  township,  and  are  commanded  to 
receive  so  much  per  day  till  the  exaction  is  compliea  wi^  If  the  d!hoos  is 
refused,  it  is  considerea  tantamount  to  an  appeal  to  arms. 
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the  court,  afier  the  great  services  they  had  so  recently  performed, 
that  he  determmed  to  oppose  by  force  of  arms  this  infraction  of 
their  charter,  ixrhich  declajred  the  inviolability  of  the  territoiy  of  the 
confederation  so  long  as  the  tribute  was  paid.  He  was  joined  by 
five  hundred  men  of  Key tri,  with  which  having  levied  contributions 
at  RinghMrm.  and  Futtehpoor  from  the  traitorous  lord  of  Seekur,  he 
invited  to  their  aid  the  celebrated  Oeorge  Thomas,  then  carving  out 
his  fortunes  amongst  these  discordant  poUtical  elements.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Jeipoor  mercenary  and  feudal  army  was  embodied  on 
this  occasion,  and  althou^  far  superior  in  numbers  to  the  confedera- 
tion, yet  the  presence  of  Thomas  and  his  regulars  more  than  counter- 
poised their  numerical  inferiority.  The  attack  of  Thomas  was  irre- 
sistible ;  the  Jeipoor  lines  led  by  Bora  Bam  gave  way,  and  lost  several 
pieces  of  artillery.  To  redeem  what  the  cowardice  and  ill  conduct 
of  the  general  in  chief  had  lost,  the  chieftain  of  Chomoo  formed  a 
gole  or  dense  band  of  the  feudal  chivalry,  which  he  led  in  person 
against  Thomas's  brigade,  charging  to  the  mouths  of  his  guns.  His 
object,  the  recovery  of  the  guns,  was  attained  with  great  slaughter 
on  each  side.  The  Chomoo  chief  (Bunjeet  Sing)  was  desperately 
wounded,  and  Buhadoor  Sing,  Pahar  Sing,  chiefs  of  the  Elhangaroto 
clans,  with  many  others,  were  slain  by  dischai^es  of  grape ;  the  guns 
were  retrieved,  and  Thomas  and  his  auxiliaries  were  deprived  of  a 
victoiy,  and  ultimately  compelled  to  retreat.* 

The  captive  chiefs  of  Khundaila  deemed  this  revolt  and  union  of 
their  countrymen  favourable  to  their  emancipation,  and  addressed 
them  to  this  effect  A  communication  was  made  to  the  discomfited 
Rora  Bam,  who  promised  his  influence,  provided  an  efficient  body  of 
Baesilotes  joined  his  camp,  and  by  their  services  seconded  {heir 
requests.  Bagh  Sing  was  selected ;  a  man  held  in  high  esteem  by 
both  parties,  and  even  the  court  manager  of  Khundaila  found  it 
necessary  to  retain  his  services,  as  it  was  by  his  influence  only  over 
his  unruly  brethren  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  anything  of  the 
new  fiscal  lands.  For  this  purpose,  and  to  preserve  the  point  of 
honour,  the  manager  permitted  Ba^h  Sing  to  remain  in  the  fortified 
piUace  of  EhundaUa,  with  a  snuul  party  of  his  brethren :  but  on 
being  selected  to  lead  the  quotas  of  his  countrymen  with  the  court 
commander,  he  left  his  younger  brother,  Luchman  Sing,  as  his 
deputy. 

No  sooner  did  it  reach  the  ears  of  Hunwunt  Sing  of  Sill^^,  son 
of  the  captive  Pert&p,  that  Bagh  Sing  had  joined  the  army,  thatn  in 
the  true  spirit  of  these  relenuess  feuds,  he  determined  to  attempt 
the  castle.  As  soon  as  the  darkness  of  night  favoured  his  design,  he 
hastened  its  accomplishment,  escaladed  it,  and  put  the  unprepared 
garrison  to  the  sword.    Intelligence  of  this  event  reached  Bagh  Sing 

*  Franklin,  in  his  life  of  Qeorge  Thoma&  describes  this  battle  circomstan- 
ti«lly ;  but  makes  it  appear  an  affair  of  the  tleipoor  court,  with  Thomas  and  the 
MaJbrattas.  in  which  the  Shekhawuts  are  not  mentioned.  Thomas  givea  the 
jNpoot  chivalry  fall  praise  for  their  gallant  beuing.-^Memoir  ox  Qeorge 
Thomas,  p.  109. 
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at  Ranolli,  who  mstanUy  countenoarched,  and  commenoed  the  assault, 
into  .which  even  the  townspeople  entered  heartily,  inspired  as  they 
were  with  indignation  at  the  atrocious  murder  of  the  young  chief. 
The  day  was  ex&emely  hot ;  the  defendants  fought  for  their  existence, 
for  their  leader  could  not  hope  for  mercy.  The  assailants  were  served 
with  the  best  food ;  such  was  the  enthusiasm,  that  even  the  women 
forgot  their  fears,  and  cheered  them  on  as  the  ladders  were  planted 
against  the  last  point  of  defence.  Then  the  white  flag  was  displayed, 
and  the  gate  opened,  but  the  murderer  had  fled. 

Manji  D^  succeeded  Deenaram  as  minister  of  Jeipoor ;  and  Sora 
Ram,  notwithstanding  his  disgraceful  defeat  and  the  lampoons  of 
the  bards,  continued  to  be  collector  of  the  Shekhawut  tribute,  and 
farmed  the  fiscal  lands  of  Ehundaila  to  a  Brahmin  for  twenty 
thousand  rupees  annually.  This  Brahmin,  in  conjunction  with 
another  speculative  brother,  had  taken  a  lease  of  the  mdpd  JBahdari, 
or  town  and  transit  duties  at  Jeipoor,  which  having  been  profitable, 
they  now  agreed  to  take  on  lease  the  sequestrated  lands  of  Ehundaila 
Having  not  only  fulfilled  their  contract  the  first  year,  but  put  money 
in  their  pocket,  they  renewed  it  for  two  more.  Aided  by  a  party  of 
the  SUlehposhiana  of  the  court,  the  minister  of  religion  shewed  he 
was  no  messenger  of  peace,  and  determined  to  make  the  most  of  his 
ephemeral  power,  he  not  only  levied  contributions  on  the  yet  inde- 
pendent feudatories,  but  attacked  those  who  resisted,  and  carried 
several  of  their  castles  sword  in  hand.  The  brave  ''sons  of 
"  Baesil"  could  not  bear  this  new  mark  of  contumely  and  bad 
faith  of  the  court, — ^''to  be  made  the  sport  of  a  tailor  and 
"  a  Brahmin," — and  having  received  intimation  from  the  captive 
chiefs  that  there  was  no  hope  of  their  liberty,  they  at  once  tnrew 
away  the  scabbard,  and  commenced  a  scene  of  indiscriminate 
vengeance,  which  the  Rajpoot  often  has  recourse  to  when  urged  to 
despair.  They  at  once  assailed  Elhundaila,  and  in  spite  of  the  resist- 
ance of  seven  thousand  Dadoopuntis,  dispossessed  the  Purohit,  and 
sacked  it.  Then  advancing  within  the  Jeipoor  domains,  they  spread 
terror  and  destruction,  pilla^ng  even  the  estates  of  the  queen.  Fresh 
troops  were  sent  against  them,  and  after  many  actions  the  con- 
federacy was  broken  up.  The  Ranolli  chief  and  others  of  the  elder 
branches  made  their  peace,  but  the  younger  branches  fled  the  country, 
and  obtained  ai/ma  (sanctuary^  and  subsistence  in  Marwar  and 
Bikan^r :  Singram  Sing  of  Soojawas  (cousin  to  Pertap)  sought  the 
former,  Bagh  Sing  and  Sooruj  Sing  the  latter,  whose  prince  gave 
them  lands.  There  they  abode  in  tranquillity  for  a  time,  looki^  to 
that  justice  from  the  prince  which  tributary  collectors  knew  not ; 
but  when  apathy  and  neglect  mistook  the  motive  of  this  patient 
suffering,  he  was  roused  from  his  indifierence  to  the  &te  of  the  brave 
BarwvMias,  by  the  tramp  of  their  horses'  feet  even  at  the  gates  of 
his  capital. 

Sfaigram  Sing  headed  the  band  of  exiles,  which  spread  fear  and 
desolation  over  a  great  portion  of  Dhoondar.    In  many  districts  they 
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established  rehujolli  ;*  and  wherever  they  succeeded  in  surprising  a 
thanna  (garrison)  of  their  liege  lord,  they  cut  it  up  without  mercy. 
They  sacked  the  town  of  !Olo,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  of 
Jeipoor,  from  under  whose  walls  they  carried  off  horses  to  mount 
their  gang.  Animated  by  successful  revenge,  and  the  excitement  of 
a  life  so  suited  to  the  Rajpoot^  Singram  became  the  leader  of  a  band 
of  several  hundred  horse,  bold  enough  to  attempt  anyt^hing.  Com- 
plaints for  redress  poured  in  upon  the  court  from  all  quarters,  to 
which  a  deaf  ear  might  have  been  turned,  had  they  not  been  accom- 
panied with  applications  for  reduction  of  rent  The  court  at  length, 
aianned  at  this  daring  desperado,  made  overtures  to  him  through 
Sbiam  Sing,  Sadhani,  the  chief  of  Buss&o,  on  whose  buchun  (pledge) 
Singram  consented  to  appear  before  his  liege  lord.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  under  the  walls  oi  the  city,  his  cavalcade  was  surrounded  by 
all  classes,  but  particularly  the  Sikh  mercenaries,  all  of  whom  recog- 
nized their  property,  some  a  horse,  some  a  camel,  others  arms,  &c. ; 
bat  none  durst  advance  a  claim  to  their  own,  so  daring  was  their 
attitude  and  so  guarded  their  conduct  The  object  of  the  minister 
was  to  secure  the  person  of  Singram,  regardless  of  the  infamy  which 
would  attach  to  the  chief  who,  at  his  desire,  had  pledged  himself  for 
his  safety.  But  Shiam  Sin^,  who  had  heard  of  the  plot,  gave  Sin- 
gram warning. .  In  forty-eignt  hours,  intelligence  reached  the  court 
that  Singram  was  in  Tudrvati,  and  that,  joined  by  the  Tiiars  and 
Larkh&nis,  he  was  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  horse.  He  now 
assailed  the  large  fiscal  towns  of  his  prince;  contributions  were 
demanded,  and  if  they  could  not  be  complied  with,  he  carried  off  in 
oU  (hostage)  the  chief  citizens,  who  were  afterwards  ransomed.  If 
a  delay  occurred  in  furnishing  either,  the  place  was  instantly  given 
over  to  pillage,  which  was  placed  upon  a  body  of  camels.  The 
career  of  this  determined  Barwuttia  was  at  len^h  closed.  He  had 
surrounded  the  town  of  Madhtipoor,  the  estate  of  one  of  the  queens, 
when  a  ball  struck  him  in  tne  head.  His  body  was  carried  to 
Banolli  and  burnt,  and  he  had  his  cenotaph  amongst  the  joqjdra 
(those  slain  in  battle)  of  his  fathers.  The  son  of  Singram  succeeded 
to  the  command  and  the  revenge  of  his  father,  and  he  continued  the 
same  daring  course,  until  the  court  restored  his  patrimony  of  Sooja- 
was.  Such  were  the  tumultuous  proceedings  in  Shekhavati,  when 
an  event  of  such  magnitude  occurred  as  to  prove  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Rajpootana,  and  which  not  only  was  like  oil  effused  upon 
their  afflictions,  but  made  them  prominent  to  their  own  benefit  in 
the  transaction. 

That  grand  international  war,  ostensibly  for  the  hand  of  the  Helen 
of  Rajwarra,  was  on  the  point  of  bursting  forth.  The  opening  scene 
was  in  Shekhavati,  and  the  actors  chiefiy  Sadhanis.  It  will  be 
recollected,  that  though  this  was  but  the  underplot  of  a  tragedy, 
chiefiy  got  up  for  the  deposal  of  Raja  Maun  of  Jodpoor,  in  favour  of 
Bbonkid  Sing,  Bae-Chund  was  then  Dew&n,  or  prime  minister,  of 

*  The  salvamenti^  or  black-mail  of  our  own  feudal  i^ystem.  Bee  Tol.  I,  p.  156- 
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Jeipoor ;  and  to  forward  his  master's  views  for  the  hand  of  Kiahna, 
supported  the  cause  of  the  Pretender. 

The  minister  sent  his  nephew,  Kirparam,  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the 
Shekhawuts,  who  appointed  Kishen  Sing  as  interpreter  of  their 
wishes,  while  the  Kh^  assembled  at  the  "  Pass  of  Oodipoor."  There 
a  new  treaty  was  formed,  the  main  article  of  which  was  the  hbera- 
tion  of  their  chieftains,  the  joint  Rajas  of  Khundaila,  and  the  renewal 
of  the  ancient  stipulations  regarding  the  non-interference,  of  the 
court  in  their  internal  arrangements,  so  long  as  they  paid  Uie  regu- 
lated tribute.  Kishen  Sing,  the  organ  of  the  confederation,  together 
with  Kirparam,  left  the  assembly  for  the  capital,  where  they  soon 
returned  with  the  ratification  of  their  wishes.  On  these  conditions 
ten  thousand  of  the  sons  of  Shekhji  were  embodied,  and  ready  to 
accompany  their  lord-paramount  wherever  he  mi^t  lead  them, 
receiving  paiti,  or  subsistence,  while  out  of  their  own  lands. 

These  preliminaries  settled,  Shiam  Sing  Champawut  (nephew  of 
the  Pokum  chief)  with  Kirparam  repair^  to  Keytri,  whence  they 
conveyed  the  yoimg  Pretender,  Dhonkul  Sing,  to  the  camp  of  the 
confederates.  They  were  met  by  a  deputation  headed  by  the 
princess  Anundi  Kowur  (daughter  of  the  late  Raja  Pert&p,  and  one 
of  the  widows  of  Raja  Bheem  of  Marwar,  father  of  the  Pretender), 
who  received  the  boy  in  her  arms  as  the  child  of  her  adoption,  and 
forthwith  returned  to  the  capital,  where  the  army  was  formii^  for 
the  invasion  of  Marwar. 

It  moved  to  Katoo,  ten  coss  from  Khundaila,  where  th^v  waited 
ihe  junction  of  the  Bikan^r  Raja  and  other  anxiliariea  The  Shek- 
hawut  lords  h^e  sent  in  their  imperative  demand  for  the  liberation 
of  the  sons  of  Raesil,  ''  that  they  might  march  under  a  leader  of 
^^their  own,  equal  in  celebrity  io  the  proudest  of  that  assembled 
"  host"  Evasion  was  dangerous ;  and  in  a  few  days  iheir  chiefe 
were  formally  delivered  to  uiem.  Even  the  self-abdicated  Bindrabon 
could  not  resist  this  general  appeal  to  arms.  The  prinees  encamped 
in  the  midst  of  their  vassals,  nor  was  there  ever  such  a  convocation 
of '  the  sons  of  Shekhji  :*  Rcbesilotes,  Sadh4nis,  Bh<3J&nis,  TrfMrkh&nis, 
and  even  the  Bo^uruMias,  flod^ed  around  '  the  yellow  banner  of 
Raesil.'  The  accounts  of  the  expedition  are  elsewhere  narrated,  and 
we  shall  only  add  that  the  Sheldiawuts  participated  in  all  its  glory 
and  all  its  disgrace,  and  lost  both  Rao  Nursing  and  his  father  ere 
they  returned  to  their  own  lands. 

Abhe  Sing,  the  son  of  Nursing  succeeded,  and  conducted  the  con- 
tingent of  his  countrymen  until  the  ill-staned  expedition  brdce  np, 
when  they  returned  to  Khundaila  But  the  fiedtiiless  court  had  no 
intention  of  restoring  the  lands  of  Khimdaila  Compelled  to  look 
about  for  a  subsistence^  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  hoise,  they  went 
to  Raja  Buktawur  Sing  of  Macherri ;  but  he  performed  the  duties 
of  kindred  and  hospitsOity  so  meanly,  that  they  only  remained  a 
fortnight.  In  this  exigence,  Pertip  and  his  son  repaired  to  the 
Mahratta  leader,  fiapoo  Sindia,  at  Dewnsa,  while  Hunwunt,  ib  the 
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ancient  spirit  of  his  race,  determined  to  attempt  Qovind^rh.  In 
disguise,  he  obtained  the  necessary  information^  assemblea  sixty  of 
bis  resolute  clansmen,  whom  he  concealed  at  dusk  in  a  ravine, 
whence,  ad  soon  as  silence  proclaimed  the  hour  was  coQie,  he  issued, 
ascended  the  well-known  path,  planted  his  ladders,  and  cut  down 
the  sentinels  ere  the  garrison  was  alarmed.  It  was  soon  mastered, 
several  being  killed  and  the  rest  turned  out.  The  well-known  beat 
of  the  Raesilote  nakarras  awoke  the  Larkhanis,  Meenas,  and  all  the 
Rajpoots  in  the  vicinity,  who  immediately  repaired  to  the  castle.  In 
a  few  weeks  the  gallant  Hunwunt  was  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
men,  prepared  to  act  offensively  against  his  faithless  liege  lord. 
Khondaila  and  all  the  adjacent  towns  sturendered,  their  garrisons 
flying  before  the  victors,  and  Khosbial  Daroga,  a  name  of  note  in  all 
the  intrigues  of  the  dwrbar  of  that  day,  carried  to  court  the  tidings 
of  his  own  disgrace,  which,  his  enemies  took  care  to  proclaim,  arose 
from  his  cupidity :  for  though  he  drew  pay  and  rations  for  a  garrison 
of  one  hundred  men,  he  only  had  thirty.  Accompanied  by  Ruttun 
Chund,  with  two  battalions  and  guns,  and  the  reproaches  of  his 
sovereign,  he  was  commanded  at  his  peril  to  recover  Khundaila.  The 
gaUant  Hunwunt  disdained  to  await  the  attack,  but  advanced  out- 
side the  city  to  meet  it,  drove  Khoshial  back,  and  had  he  not  in  the 
very  moment  of  victory  been  wounded,  while  the  Larkhanis  hung 
behind,  would  have  totally  routed  them.  Hunwunt  was  compelled 
to  retreat  within  the  walls,  where  he  stood  two  assaults,  in  one  of 
which  be  slew  thirty  Sillehpoah,  or  men  in  armour,  the  body-guard 
of  the  prince ;  but  the  only  water  of  the  garrison  being  from  tankas 
(reservoirs),  he  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering  at  discretion,  when 
an  offer  of  five  townships  being  made,  he  accepted  the  towns. 

Another  change  took  place  in  the  ministry  of  Amb^r  at  this 
period ;  and  Khoshialiram,  at  the  age  of  fourscore  and  four  years, 
was  liberated  from  the  state-prison  of  Amber,  and  once  more 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  government.  This  hoary- 
headed  politician,  who,  during  more  than  half  a  century,  had  alter- 
nately met  the  frowns  and  the  smiles  of  his  prince,  at  this  the 
extreme  verge  of  existence,  entered  with  all^the  alacrity  of  youth 
into  the  tortuous  intrigues  of  ofiice,  after  witnessing  the  removal  of 
two  prime  ministers,  his  rivals,  who  resigned  power  and  life  together. 
Khoshialiram  had  remained  incarcerated  since  the  reign  of  Baja 
Pertab,  who,  when  dying,  left  three  injunctions ;  the  first  of  which 
was,  that  *  the  Bohra  (his  caste)  should  never  be  enfranchised ;  but  if 
in  evil  hour  bis  successor  should  be  induced  to  liberate  him  *'  he 
"  should  be  placed  uncontrolled  at  the  head  of  affairs."* 

When  this    veteran    politician,  whose  biography  would  fill  a 

—     — _ _  _    .      ■  _   _  _  _  II  ' — ■ — ^— — _ 

*  The  second  injunction  was  to  keep  the  office  of  Foigdar,  or  commander  of 
the  forceSj  in  the  family  of  Simboo  3ing.  Googawut,  a  tribe  always  noted  for 
their  fidehty,  and  like  the  Mairteas  ot  Marwar,  even  a  blind  hdeUty,  to  the 
9a<^  whoever  was  the  occupant.  The  third  injunction  is  left  blank  in  my 
manuscript 

49 
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volume,*  succeeded  to  tiie  helm  at  Jeipoor,  a  solemn  deputation  of  the 
principal  Shekhawut  chieftains  repaired  to  the  capital,  and  b^ed 
that  through  his  intercession  they  might  be  restored  to  the  lands  of 
their  forefathers.  The  Bohra,  who  had  always  kept  up,  as  well  from 
sound  principle  as  from  personal  feeling,  a  good  understanding  with 
the  feudality,  willingly  became  their  advocate  with  his  sovereign,  to 
whom  he  represented  that  the  defence  of  the  state  lay  in  a  willing 
and  contented  vassalage:  for,  notwithstanding  their  disobedience 
and  turbulence,  they  were  always  ready,  when  the  general  weal  was 
threatened,  to  support  it  with  all  their  power.  He  appealed  to  the 
late  expedition,  when  ten  thousand  of  the  children  of  Shekhji  were 
embodied  in  his  cause,  and  what  was  a  better  argument^  he  observed, 
the  Mahrattas  had  only  been  able  to  prevail  since  their  dissensions 
amongst  themselves.  The  Bohra  was  conmianded  to  follow  his  own 
good  will  and  pleasure;  and  having  exacted  an  engagement,  by 
which  the  future  tribute  of  the  Raesilotes  was  fixed  at  sixty  thousand 
rupees  annually,  and  the  immediate  payment  of  a  nuzzeranaot  forty 
thousand,  fresh  puUcLa  of  investiture  were  made  out  for  Ehundaila 
and  its  dependencies.  There  are  so  many  conflicting  interests  in  all 
these  courts,  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that  obedience  runs  on  the 
heels  of  command ;  even  though  the  orders  of  the  prince  were  coun- 
tersigned by  the  minister,  the  Nagas,  who  formed  the  garrison  of 
Khundaila,  and  the  inferior  fiefs,  shewed  no  disposition  to  comply. 
The  gallant  Hunwunt,  justly  suspecting  the  joohra's  good  faith, 
proposed  to  the  joint  Bajas  a  ccmp  ae  ma/m,  which  he  volunteered  to 
lead.  They  had  five  hundred  retainers  amongst  them ;  of  these 
Hunwunt  selected  twenty  of  the  most  intrepid,  and  repaired  to 
Oodigurh,  to  which  he  gained  admission  as  a  messenger  firom  him- 
self; twenty  more  were  at  his  heels,  who  also  got  in,  and  the  rest 
rapidly  following,  took  post  at  the  gateway.  Hunwunt  then  dis- 
closed himself,  and  presented  the  fresh  pvMa  of  Khundaila  to 
the  Nagas,  who  still  hesitating  to  obey,  he  drew  his  sword,  when 
seeing  that  he  was  determined  to  succeed  or  perish,  they  reluctantly 
withdrew,  and  Abh^  and  Pertip  were  once  more  inducted  into  the 
dilapidated  abodes  of  their  ancestors.  The  adversity  they  had  under- 
gone, added  to  their  youth  and  inexperience,  made  them  both  yield 
a  ready  acquiescence  to  the  advice  of  their  kinsman,  to  whose  valour 
and  conduct  they  owed  the  restoration  of  their  inheritance,  and 
the  ancient  feuds,  which  were  marked  on  every  stone  of  their  castel- 
lated Tnakls,  were  apparently  appeased. 

Shortly  after  this  restoration,  the  Shekhawut  contingents  were 
called  out  to  serve  against  the  common  enemy  of  Bajpootana,  the 

*  His  first  act,  after  his  emancipation  from  the  dungeons  of  Amb6r,  was  the 
delicate  negociation  at  Dhonee,  the  castle  of  Chand  Sing,  Googawut  He  died 
at  Bnsswah,  22d  April  1812,  on  his  return  from  Machem  to  Jeipoor,  where  he 
had  been  imsuccessfully  attempting  a  reconciliation  between  the  conrta  It 
will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  independence  of  the  Narooea  chiel  in  Machem 
had  been  main^  achieved  by  the  Bohra,  who  was  originally  the  kamme  <f  <«f(nrrs 
of  the  traitorous  Narooea. 
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notorious  Meer  Khan,  whose  general,  Mahomed  Shah  Khan,  was 
eloseiy  blockaded  in  the  fortress  of  Bhomgurh,  near  Tonk,  by  the 
whole  strength  of  Jeipoor,  commanded  by  Rao  Chand  Sing  of 
Dboonee.  An  incident  occurred,  while  the  siege  was  approaching  a 
suooessfiil  conclusion^  which  well  exemplifies  the  incorrigible  imper- 
fections of  the  feudal  system,  either  for  offensive  or  defensive  opera^ 
tioDs.  This  incident,  trivial  as  it  is  in  its  origin,  proved  a  death- 
blow to  these  unfortunate  princes,  so  long  the  sport  of  injustice,  and 
appears  destined  to  falsify  the  dkiSm,  who  prophecied,  on  the  accept^ 
ance  of  his  self-sacrifice,  that  seven  successive  generations  of  his 
issue  should  occupy  the  gad/i  of  Khundaila.  In  the  disorderly 
proceedings  of  this  feudal  array,  composed  of  all  the  quotas  of  Amb^r, 
a  body  of  Shekhawuts  had  sacked  one  of  the  townships  of  Tonk,  in 
which  a  Googawut  inhabitant  was  slain,  and  his  property  plundered, 
in  the  indiscriminate  pell-melL  The  son  of  the  Googawut  instantly 
carried  his  complaints  to  the  besieging  general,  Chand  Sing,  the  head 
of  his  clan,  who  gave  him  a  party  of  the  SiUehpoak  (men  in  armour) 
to  recover  his  property.  The  Shekhawuts  resisted,  and  reinforced 
their  party ;  Chand  Sing  did  the  same ;  the  Khundaila  chiefs  repaired 
in  person,  accompanied  by  the  whole  confederacy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Seekur :  and  the  Googawut  chief,  who  had  not  only  the  ties 
of  danship,  but  the  dignity  of  commander-in-chief,  to  sustain,  sent 
every  man  he  could  spare  from  the  blockade.  Thus  nearly  the 
whole  feudal  array  of  Amber  was  collected  round  a  few  hakeriea 
(carts),  ready  to  cut  each  other  to  pieces  for  the  point  of  Iwmmr: 
neither  would  relinquish  the  dwn,  and  swords  were  already  drawn, 
when  the  Khangarote  chief  stepped  between  them  as  peace-maker, 
and  proposed  an  expedient  which  saved  the  honour  of  both,  namely, 
that  the  plundered  property  should  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  its 
destination,  the  Khundaila  prince's  quarters,  who  should  transmit  it, 
"  of  his  own  accord"  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  The 
Shekhawuts  assented ;  the  havoc  was  prevented ;  but  the  pride  of 
Chand  Sing  was  hurt,  who  saw  in  this  a  concession  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  army,  but  none  to  the  leader  of  the  Googawuts. 

Lnchman  Sing,  the  chief  of  Seekur,  who,  as  before  stated,  was  the 
only  Shekhawut  who  kept  aloof  from  the  affi*ay,  saw  the  moment 
was  arrived  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  long-concealed  desire  to 
be  lord  of  Khundaila.  The  siege  of  Bhomgurh  being  broken  up,  in 
consequence  of  these  dissensions  and  the  defection  of  the  confederated 
Shekhawuts,  the  Seekur  chief  no  sooner  saw  them  move  by  the 
circuitous  route  of  the  capital,  than  he  marched  directly  for  his  estates, 
and  throwing  aside  all  disguise,  attacked  Seessoh,  which  by  an 
infamous  stratagem  he  secured,  by  inveigling  the  commandant,  the 
son  of  the  late  Bohra  minister.  Then  making  overtures  to  the 
enemy,  against  whom  he  had  just  been  fighting,  for  the  sum  of  two 
h^s  of  rupees,  he  obtained  a  brigade  of  the  mercenary  Pat'hans, 
under  their  leaders  Munnoo  and  Mahtab  Khan,  the  last  of  whom, 
but  a  few  days  before,  had  entered  into  a  solemn  engagement  with 
Hunwunt,  as  manager  for  the  minor  princes,  to  support  whose 
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cause,  and  to  abstain  from  molesting  their  estates,  he  had  received 
fifty  thousand  rupees !  Such  nefarious  acts  were  too  common  at 
that  period  even  to  occasion  remark,  far  less  reprehension. 

The  gallant  Hunwunt  now  prepared  for  the  defence  of  the  lands 
which  his  valour  had  redeemed.  His  foeman  made  a  lavish  applica- 
tion of  the  wealth,  which  his  selfish  policy  had  acquired,  and  Bewasso 
and  other  fiefs  were  soon  in  his  possession.  The  town  of  Ehundaila, 
being  open,  soon  followed,  but  the  castle  held  out  sufficiently  lon^ 
to  enable  him  to  strengthen  and  provision  Eote,  which  he  determined 
to  defend  to  the  last  Having  withstood  the  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
during  three  weeks,  in  the  almost  ruined  castle,  he  sallied  out  sword 
in  hand,  and  gained  Eote,  whei*e  he  assembled  all  those  yet  faithful 
to  the  family,  and  determined  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  last  strong- 
hold of  Khundaila.  The  other  chiefs  of  the  confederation  beheld 
with  indignation  this  unprovoked  and  avaricious  aggression  on  the 
minor  princes  of  Ehundaua,  not  only  because  of  its  al^tract  injustice, 
but  of  the  undue  aggrandizement  of  this  inferior  branch  of  the 
Raesilotes,  and  the  means  employed,  namely,  the  common  enemy  of 
their  country.  Many  leagued  for  its  prevention,  but  some  were 
bribed  by  the  oifer  of  a  part  of  the  domain,  and  those  who  were  too 
virtuous  to  be  corrupted,  found  their  intentions  defeated  by  the 
necessity  of  defending  their  own  homes  against  the  detachments  of 
Meer  Khan,  sent  by  desire  of  Seekur  to  neutralize  their  efforts. 
The  court  was  steeled  against  all  remonstrance,  from  the  unhappy 
rupture  at  Bhomgurh,  the  blockade  of  which,  it  was  represented,  was 
broken  by  the  conduct  of  the  followers  of  Ehundaila. 

Hunwunt  and  some  hundreds  of  his  brave  clansmen  were  thus  leil 
to  their  own  resources.  During  three  months,  they  defended  them- 
selves in  a  position  outside  the  castle,  when  a  general  assault  was 
made  on  his  intrenchments.  He  was  advised  to  retreat  into  the 
castle,  but  he  nobly  replied,  ''  KhundaUa  is  gone  for  ever,  if  we  are 
"  reduced  to  shelter  ourselves  behind  walls ;"  and  he  called  upon  his 
brethren  to  repel  the  attack  or  perish.  Hunwunt  cheered  on  his 
kinsmen,  who  charged  the  battalions  sword  in  hand,  drove  them  from 
their  guns,  and  completely  cleared  the  intrenchments.  But  the 
enemy  returned  to  the  conflict,  which  lasted  from  morn  until  nightfalL 
Another  sortie  was  made;  again  the  enemy  was  ignominiously 
dislodged,  but  the  gallant  Hunwunt,  leading  his  men  to  the  veiy 
muzzle  of  the  guns,  received  a  shot  which  ended  his  career.  The 
victory  remained  with  the  besieged,  but  the  death  of  their  leader 
disconcerted  his  clansmen,  who  retired  within  the  fort  Five 
hundred  of  the  mercenary  Fatlians  and  men  of  Seekur  (a  number 
equal  to  the  whole  of  the  defenders),  accompanied  to  the  shades  the 
last  intrepid  Baesilote  of  Ehundaila. 

The  next  morning,  an  armistice  for  the  removal  of  the  wonnded 
and  obsequies  of  the  dead  was  agi'eed  to,  during  which  terms  were 
offered,  and  refused  by  the  garrison.  As  soon  as  the  death  of 
Hunwunt  was  known,  the  Oodipoor  chief,  who  from  the  first  had 
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upheld  the  cause  of  justice^  sent  additional  aid  both  in  men  and 
supplies ;  and  had  the  Keytri  chief  been  at  his  estates^  the  cause 
would  have  been  further  supported ;  but  he  was  at  coui-t,  and  had 
left  orders  with  his  son  to  act  according  to  the  advice  of  the  chief 
of  Buasao,  who  had  been  gained  over  to  the  interests  of  Seekur  by 
the  bribe  of  participation  in  the  conquered  landa  Nevertheless,  the 
garrison  held  out,  under  every  privation,  for  five  weeks  longer,  their 
only  sustenance  at  length  being  a  httle  Indian  corn  introduced  by 
the  exertions  of  individual  Meenas.  At  this  extremity,  an  offer 
being  made  of  ten  townships,  they  surrendered.  Pert^p  Sing  took 
his  share  of  this  remnant  of  his  patrimony,  but  his  co-heir  Abh^ 
Sing  inherited  too  much  of  Raesii's  spirit  to  degrade  himself  by 
owing  aught  to  his  criminal  vassal  and  kinsman.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  Pert&p  had  he  shewn  the  same  spirit ;  for  Luchman 
Sing,  now  lord  of  Khundaila,  felt  too  acutely  the  injustice  of  his 
sacoess,  to  allow  the  rightful  heir  to  remain  upon  his  patrimony ; 
and  he  only  allowed  sufScient  time  to  elapse  for  the  consolidation  of 
his  acquisition,  before  he  expelled  the  young  prince.  Both  the  co-heirs, 
Abb^  Sing  and  Pert&p,  now  reside  at  Jnoonjoonoo,  where  each 
receives  five  rupees  a  day,  from  a  joint  purse  made  for  them  by  the 
Sadhanis,  nor  at  present*  is  there  a  ray  of  hope  of  their  restoration 
to  Khundaila. 

In  1814,  when  Misr  Sheonarain,  then  minister  of  Jeipoor,  was 
involved  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  to  get  rid  of  the  importunities 
of  Meer  Khan,  he  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  Seekur  chief,  who  had 
long  been  desirous  to  have  his  usurpation  sanctioned  by  the  court ; 
and  it  was  stipulated  that  on  the  payment  of  nine  lacs  of  rupees 
(viz.^  five  from  himself,  with  the  authority  and  force  of  Jeipoor  to 
raise  the  rest  from  the  Sadhanis),  he  should  receive  the  pvMa  of 
investiture  of  Khundaila.  Meer  Khan,  the  mutual  agent  on  this 
occasion,  was  then  at  Ranolli,  where  Luchman  Sing  met  him  and 
paid  the  amount,  receiving  his  receipt,  which  was  exchanged  for  the 
grant  under  the  great  seal. 

Immediately  after,  Luchman  Sing  proceeded  to  court,  and  upon 
the  further  payment  of  one  year's  tnbute  in  advance,  henceforth 
fixed  at  fifty-seven  thousand  rupees,  he  received  firom  the  hands  of 
his  liege-lord,  the  Baja  Juggut  Sing,  the  khelat  of  investiture.  Thus, 
by  the  ambition  of  Seekur,  the  cupidity  of  the  court,  and  the 
je&Iousies  and  avarice  of  the  Sadhanis,  the  birthright  of  the  lineal 
heirs  of  Baesil  was  alienated. 

Luchman  Sing,  by  his  talents  and  wealth,  soon  established  his 
influence  at  the  court  of  his  sovereign ;  but  the  jealousy  which  this 
excited  in  the  Purohit  minister  of  the  day  very  yearly  lost  him  his 
dearly-bought  acquisition.  It  will  be  recollected  that  a  Brahmin 
obtained  the  lease  of  the  lands  of  Khundaila,  and  that  for  his  extor- 
tions he  was  expelled  with  disgrace.  He  proceeded,  however,  in  his 
career  of  ambition ;  subverted  the  influence  of  his  patron  Sheonaiuin 

*  This  was  written  in  1813-14. 
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Misr,  forcing  him  to  commit  suicide^  ruined  the  prospects  of  his  son, 
and  by  successful  and  daring  intrigue  established  himself  in  the 
ministerial  chair  of  Amb&.  The  influence  of  Luchman  Sing,  who 
yfZA  consulted  on  all  occasions,  gave  him  umbrage,  and  he  determined 
to  get  rid  of  him.  To  drive  him  into  opposition  to  his  sovereign 
was  his  aim,  and  to  effect  this  there  was  no  better  method  than  to 
sanction  an  attack  upon  Khundaila.  The  Sadhanis,  whose  avarice 
and  jealousies  made  them  overlook  their  true  interests,  readily 
united  te  the  troops  of  the  coui*t,  and  Ehundaila  was  besieged. 
Luchman  Sing,  on  this  occasion,  shewed  he  was  no  common  charac- 
ter. He  tranquilly  abided  the  issue  at  Jeipoor,  thus  neutralizing  the 
malignity  of  the  Purohit,  while,  to  ensure  the  safety  of  Khundaila, 
a  timely  supply  of  money  to  the  partizan,  Jumsheed  Khan,  brought 
his  battalions  to  threaten  the  rurohit  in  his  camp.  Completely 
foiled  by  the  superior  tact  of  Luchman  Sing,  the  Branmin  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  undertaking  and  to  return  to  the  capital, 
where  his  anger  made  him  throw  aside  the  mask,  and  attempt  to 
secure  the  person  of  his  enemy.  The  Seekur  chief  had  a  narrow 
escape ;  he  fled  with  fifty  horse,  hotly  pursued  by  his  adversary, 
while  his  effecte,  and  those  of  his  partizans  (amongst  whom  was  the 
Samote  chief)  were  confiscated.  The  Sadhanis,  led  by  the  chiefe  of 
Keytri  and  Bussao,  even  after  the  Purohit  had  left  them,  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  capture  Khundaila,  which  was  defeated,  and  young 
Abh^  Sing,  who  was  made  a  puppet  on  the  occasion,  witnessed  the 
last  defeat  of  his  hopes. 

If  necessity  or  expediency  could  palliate  or  justify  such  nefiurioos 
acte,  it  would  be  shewn  in  the  good  consequences  that  have  resulted 
from  eviL  The  discord  and  bloodshed  produced  by  the  partition  of 
authority  between  the  sons  of  Bahadoor  Sing  are  now  at  an  end. 
Luchman  Sing  is  the  sole  tyrant  in  Khundaua,  and  so  long  as  the 
system  which  he  has  established  is  maintained,  he  may  laugh  at  the 
eflbrte,  not  only  of  the  Sadhanis,  but  of  the  court  iteelf,  to  sup- 
plant him. 

Let  us,  in  a  few  words,  trace  the  family  of  Luchman  Sing.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  Raesil,  the  first  R^a  amongst  the  sons  oi  Shekhji, 
had  seven  sons,  the  fourth  of  whom,  Tirmul  (who  obtained  the  title 
of  Rao),  held  Kasulli  and  ite  eighty-four  townships  in  appanage 
His  son,  Hurree  Sing,  wrested  the  district  of  Bilara,  with  its  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  townships,  from  the  Kaimkhanis  of  Futteh- 
poor,  and  shortly  after,  twenty-five  more  from  Rewasso.  Seo  Sing, 
the  son  of  Hurree,  captured  Futtehpoor  itself,  the  chief  abode  of 
the  Kaimkhanis,  where  be  esteblished  himself  His  son,  Chand 
Sing,  founded  Seekur,  whose  lineal  descendant,  Devi  Sing,  adopted 
Luchman  Sing,  son  of  his  near  kinsman,  the  Shahpoora  thuooor. 
The  estates  of  Seekur  were  in  admirable  order  when  Luchman  suc- 
ceeded to  his  uncle,  whose  policy  was  of  the  exterminating  sort 
Luchman  improved  upon  it ;  and  lon^  before  he  acauired  Khundaila, 
had  demolished  all  the  castles  of  his  inferior  feuaatories,  not  even 
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sparing  that  of  Shahpoora,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  as  well  as  Bilara, 
Buthotie,  and  KasulU ;  and  so  completely  did  he  allow  the  ties  of 
adoption  to  supersede  those  of  blood,  that  his  own  father  preferi*ed 
exUe,  to  living  under  a  son  who,  covered  with  "  the  turban  of  See- 
"  kur,"  foigot  the  author  of  his  life,  and  retired  to  Jodpoor. 

Luchman  Sing  has  now  a  compact  and  improving  country,  eon- 
taining  five  hundred  towns  and  villages,  yielding  a  revenue  of  eight 
lacs  of  rupeea  Desirous  of  transmitting  his  name  to  posterity,  he 
erected  the  castle  of  Luchmangur'h,*  and  has  fortified  many  other 
strong-holds,  for  the  defence  of  which  he  has  formed  a  little  army, 
which,  in  these  regions,  merits  the  title  of  regulars,  consisting  of 
eight  battalions  of  alligole,  armed  with  matchlocks,  with  a  bri^Lde 
of  guns  to  each  battalion.  He  has  besides  an  efficient  cavaliy,  con- 
sisting of  one  thousand  horse,  half  of  which  are  bargeers,  or  stipen- 
diary ;  the  other  half  jagheerdars,  having  lands  assigned  for  their 
support  With  such  means,  and  with  his^  ambition,  there  is  very 
little  doubt  that,  had  not  the  alliance  of  his  liege  lord  of  Amb^r  with 
the  English  government  put  a  stop  to  the  predatory  system,  he 
would,  by  means  of  the  same  worthy  allies  by  whose  aid  he  obtained 
Ehandaila,'t  before  this  time  have  made  hunself  supreme  in  Shek- 
haTatL 

Having  thus  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  history  of  the  princes  of 
Khundaila,  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  Shekhawuts,  especially  the  most  powerful,  the  Sadhani. 

The  Sadhanis  are  descended  from  Bhojraj,  the  third  son  of  Raesil, 
and  in  the  division  of  fiefs  amon^t  his  seven  sons,  obtained  Oodi- 
poor  and  its  dependencies.  Bhojraj  bad  a  numerous  issue^  styled 
nhojani,  who  arrogated  their  full  share  of  importance  in  the  infancy 
of  the  oonfedei-acy,  and  in  process  of  time,  from  some  circumstance 
not  related,  perhaps  the  mere  advantage  of  locality,  their  chief  city 
became  the  rendezvovs  for  the  great  council  of  the  federation,  which 
is  still  in  the  defile  of  Oodipoor4 

Several  generations  subsequent  to  Bhojraj,  Jugram  succeeded  to 
the  lands  of  Oodipoor.  He  had  six  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Sadhoo,  quarrelled  with  his  father,  on  some  ceremonial  connected 
with  the  celebration  of  the  military  festival,  the  doaerraJi,§  and 

*  Luchmangarli,  or  '*  the  castle  of  Lachman,"  situated  upon  a  lofty 
mountain,  was  erected  in  S,  1862,  or  A.D.  1806,  though  probably  on  the  rains 
of  some  more  ancient  fortress.    It  commands 'a  most  extensive  prospect,  and  is 

Suite  a  beacon  in  that  country,  studded  with  hill-Ksastles.  The  town  is  built  on 
lie  model  of  Jeipoor,  with  regular  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  nstht 
angles,  in  which  there  are  many  wealthy  merchants,  whd  einoy  perfect  secunty. 
T  Knondaila  is  said  to  have  deriyed  its  name  from  the  Kholcur  B^poot  The 
Khokur  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Bhatti  Annals,  whom  1  have  supposed  to  be 
the  Ghoker,  who  were  certainly  Indo-Sc]rthia  JSlhundaila  has  four  thousand 
hoQges,  and  eighty  villages  dependent  on  it 

t  The  ancient  name  of  Oodipoor  is  said  to  be  Kftes ;  it  eontains  three 
thousand  houses,  and  has  forty-five  villages  attached  to  it,  divided  into  four 
portions. 
§  See  VoL  I,  p.  495. 
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quitting  the  paternal  roof,  soaght  his  fortunes  abroad.  At  this  time, 
almost  all  the  tract  now  inhabited  by  the  Sadhanis  was  dependent  on 
Futtehpoor  (Jhoonjoonoo),  the  residence  of  a  Nawftb  of  the  Kaim- 
khani  tribe  of  Afghans,  who  held  it  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  To  him 
Sadhoo  repaired,  and  was  received  with  favour,  and  by  his  talents 
and  courage  rose  in  consideration,  until  he  was  eventually  intrusted 
with  the  entire  management  of  affairs.  There  are  two  accounts  of 
the  mode  of  his  ulterior  advancement :  both  may  be  correct  One 
is,  that  the  Nawftb,  having  no  children,  adopted  young  Sadhoo,  and 
assigned  to  him  Jhoonjoonoo  and  its  eighty-four  dependencies, 
which  he  retained  on  the  Eaimkhani's  death.  The  other,  and  less 
favourable  though  equally  probable  account,  is  that,  feeling  his 
influence  firmly  established,  he  hinted  to  his  patron,  that  the  town- 
ship of was  prepared  for  his  future    residence,  where  he 

should  enjoy  a  sufficient  pension,  as  he  intended  to  retain  possession 
of  his  delegated  authority.  So  completely  had  he  supplanted  the 
Eaimkhani,  that  he  fouAd  himself  utterly  unable  to  make  a  party 
against  the  ungrateful  Shekhawut.  He  therefore  fled  from  Jhoon- 
joonoo to  Futtehpoor,  the  other  division  of  his  authority,  or  at  least 
one  of  his  own  km,  who  espoused  his  cause,  and  prepaid  to  expel 
the  traitor  from  Jhoonjoonoo.  Sadhoo,  in  this  emergency,  applied 
to  his  father,  requesting  him  to  call  upon  his  brethren,  as  it  was  a 
common  cause.  The  old  chief,  who,  in  his  son's  success,  forgave  and 
forgot  the  conduct  which  made  him  leave  his  roof,  instantly 
addressed  another  son,  then  serving  with  his  liege  lord,  the  Mirza  Raja 
Jey  Sing,  in  the  imperial  army,  to  obtain  succour  for  him ;  and  some 
regular  troops  with  gims  were  immediately  despatched  to  reinforce 
young  Sadhoo  and  maintain  his  usurpation,  which  was  accomplished, 
and  moreover  Futtehpoor  was  added  to  Jhoonjoonoo.  Sadhoo 
bestowed  the  former  with  its  dependencies,  equal  in  value  to  his  own 
share,  on  his  brother,  for  his  timely  aid,  and  both,  according  to 
previous  stipulation,  agreed  to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the 
Raja  by  an  annual  tribute  and  nuzzerana  on  all  lapses,  as  lord- 

Earamount.  Sadhoo  soon  after  wrested  Singhana^  containing  one 
undred  and  twenty-five  villages,  from  another  branch  of  the  Kaim- 
khanis ;  Sooltano,  with  its  chaurasi,  or  division  of  eighty-four  town- 
ships, from  the  G6r  Bajpoots ;  and  Eeytri  and  its  dependencies  firom 
the  Tuars,  the  descendants  of  the  andent  emperors  of  Dehli :  so  that, 
in  process  of  time,  he  possessed  himself  of  a  territory  comprising 
more  than  one  thousand  towns  and  villages.  Shortly  before  his 
death,  he  divided  the  conquered  lands  amongst  his  five  sons,  whose 
descendants,  adopting  his  name  as  the  patronymic,  are  called 
Sadhani ;  viz,,  Zoorawur  Sing,  Kishen  Sing,  Nowui  Sing,  Kesuri 
Sing,  and  Paliar  Sing. 

Zoorawur  Sing,  besides  the  paternal  and  original  estates,  had,  in 
virtue  of  primogeniture,  the  town  of  Chokeri  and  its  twdve  sub- 
ordinate villages,  with  all  the  other  emblems  of  state,  as  the  ele- 
phants, palkees,  &c. ;  and  although  the  cupidity  of  the  Keytri  chief, 
the  descendant  of  the  second  son,  Kishen,  has  wrested  the  patrimony 
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finom  the  elder  branch,  who  has  now  only  Chokeri,  yet  the  distinc- 
tions of  birth  are  never  lost  in  those  of  fortune,  and  the  petty  chief 
of  Chokeri,  with  its  twelve  small  townships,  is  looked  upon  as  the 
superior  of  Abh^  Sing,  though  the  lord  of  five  hundred  villages. 

The  descendants  of  the  other  four  sons,  now  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Sadhanis,  are,* 

Abh6  Sing  of  Keytri  ; 
Shi&m  Sing  of  Buss&o ; 
Gyftn  Sing  of  Nowulgnrh  ;t 
Share  Sing  of  Sooltano. 

Besides  the  patrimonies  assigned  to  the  five  sons  of  Sadhoo,  he 
left  the  districts  of  Singhana,  Jhoonjoonoo,  and  Soorujgurh  (the 
ancient  Oreecha),  to  be  held  in  joint  heirship  by  the  junior  membei-s 
of  his  stock.  The  first,  with  its  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  villages, 
has  been  usurped  by  Abh^  Sing  of  Keytri,  but  the  others  still  con- 
tinue to  be  frittered  away  in  sub-infeudations  among  this  numerous 
and  ever-spreading  frerage, 

Abhe  Sing  has  assumed  the  same  importance  amongst  the  Sad- 
hanis, that  Luchman  Sing  has  amongst  the  Raesilotes,  and  both  by 
the  same  means,  crime  and  usurpation.  The  Seekur  chief  has 
despoiled  his  senior  branch  of  Khundaila ;  and  the  Keytri  chief  has 
not  only  despoiled  the  senior,  but  also  the  junior,  of  the  five  branches 
of  Sadhoo.  The  transaction  which  produced  the  last  result,  whereby 
the  descendant  of  Shore  Sing  lost  Sooltano,  is  so  peculiarly  atrocious, 
that  it  is  worth  relating,  as  a  proof  to  what  lengths  the  Rajpoot 
will  go  "  to  get  land." 

Pabar  Sing  had  an  only  son,  named  £hop&l,  who  being  killed  in 
an  attempt  on  Loharoo,  he  adopted  the  younger  son  of  his  nephew, 
Bagh  Sing  of  KeytrL  On  the  death  of  his  adopted  father,  the 
Sooltano  chief,  being  too  young  to  undertake  the  management  of  his 
fief  in  person,  remained  under  the  paternal  roof.  It  would  appear  as 
if  this  alienation  of  political  nshts  could  also  alienate  affection  and 
rupture  all  the  ties  of  kindred,  for  this  unnatural  father  embrued  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  own  child,  and  annexed  Sooltano  to  Keytri. 
Bat  the  monster  grievously  suffered  for  the  deed ;  he  became  the  scorn 
of  his  kinsmen,  **  who  spit  at  him  and  threw  dust  on  his  head,"  until 
he  secluded  himself  from  the  gaze  of  mankind.  The  wife  of  his 
bosom  ever  after  refused  to  look  upon  him ;  she  managed  the  estates 
for  her  surviving  son,  the  present  Abhe  Sing.  During  twelve  years 
that  Bagh  Sing  survived,  he  never  quitted  his  apartment  in  the 
castle  of  Keytn,  until  carried  out  to  be  burned,  amidst  the  execra- 
tions and  contempt  of  his  kinsmen. 

LarJehcmis. — Havizig  made  the  reader  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  genealogy  of  the  Seulhanis,  as  well  as  of  the  Raesilotes,  we  shall 

*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  written  in  1814. 

t  Nowulgorh  contains  f onr  thousand  houses,  environed  by  a  seherputiTia,  It 
is  on  a  more  ancient  site  called  Boleani,  wnose  old  castle  in  ruins  is  to  the 
8oath>east,  and  the  new  one  midway  between  it  and  the  town,  built  by  Nowul 
Sing  in  S.  1802,  or  A.D.  1746. 

50 
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conclude  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  Larkhanis,  which  term,  trans- 
lated, "  the  beloved  lords,"  iH-accords  with  their  occupation,  as  the 
most  notorious  marauders  in  Rajpootana.  Ld/rla  is  a  common  infan- 
tine appellation,  meaning  'beloved;'  but  whether  the  adjunct  of 
Khan  to  this  son  of  Raesil,  as  well  as  to  that  of  his  youngest,  Taj- 
khan  (the  crown  of  princes),  was  out  of  compliment  to  some  other 
Mooslem  saint,  we  know  not.  Larkhan  conquered  his  own  appanage, 
Dantah  Bamgurh,  on  the  frontiers  of  Marwar,  then  a  dependency  of 
Sambhur.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  father's  influence  at  court 
secured  the  possession  to  him.  Besides  this  district,  they  have  the 
tuppa  of  Nosul,  and  altogether  about  eighty  townships,  including 
some  held  of  tiie  Eajas  of  Marwar  and  Bfkan^,  to  secure  their 
abstinence  from  plunder  within  their  bounds.  The  Larkhanis  are  a 
community  of  robbers ;  their  name,  like  PiTidarri  and  Kuzzdk,  is 
held  in  these  regions  to  be  synonimous  with  '  freebooter,'  and  as 
they  can  muster  five  hundred  horse,  their  raids  are  rather  formidable. 
Sometimes  their  nominal  liege  lord  calls  upon  them  for  tribute,  but 
being  in  a  difficult  country,  and  Bamgurh  being  a  place  of  strength, 
they  pay  little  regard  to  the  call,  unless  backed  by  some  of  the 
mercenary  partizans,  such  as  Meer  Khan,  who  contrived  to  get  pay- 
ment of  arrears  of  tribute  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  rupees. 

Bevenuea, — ^We  conclude  this  sketch  with  a  rough  statement  of 
the  revenues  of  Shekhavati,  which  might  yield  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity, now  for  the  first  time  beginning  to  beam  upon  them,  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  lacs  of  rupees ;  but  at  present  they  fall  much 
short  of  this  sum,  and  full  one-half  of  the  lands  of  the  confederation 
are  held  by  the  chiefs  of  Seekur  and  Key tri : — 

Rupees. 

Luchman  Sing,  of  Seekur,  including  Khundaila 8,00,000 

Abh^  Sii^,  of  Keytri,  including  Eot-FootU,  given  by 

lord  Lake , 6,00,000 

Shiam  Sing  of  Bussao,  including  his  brother  Runjeet's 

share  of  40,000,  (whom  he  killed) 1,90,000 

Oyan  Sing  of  Nowulgurh,  including  Mundao,  each  fiLfby 

villages 70,000 

*  Luchman  Sing,  Mayndsir,  the  chief  sub-infeudation  of 

Nowulgurh 80,000 

Taen  and  i&  lands,  divided  amongst  the  twenty-seven 
great  grandsons  of  2iOorawur  Sing,  eldest  son  of 

Sadhoo 1,00,000 

Oodipoor-vati    1,00,000 

Munohurpoor*  80,000 

Carried  ever...  19,20,000 

*  The  Munohurpoor  chief  was  put  to  death  by  Riga  Juggut  Sing  l^^ 
Madarri  Lall's  Journal  of  A«D.  1814),  and  his  lands  were  seauestntod  aQd 
partitioned  amongst  the  confederacy :  tne  cause,  his  inciting  the  RdhHsat  Bafii 
(an  epithet  for  tne  proaelyte  Bhatti  plunderers  of  Bhattiaoa)  to  inrade  9m 
plunder  the  coimtry. 
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Brought  forwai'd...  19,20,000 

larkhanis 1,00,000 

Hur-ramjis 40,000 

Girdhur-potas    40,000 

Smaller  estates 2,00,000 

23,00,000 

The  tribute  established  by  Jeipoor  is  as  follows  : — 

Rupees. 
Sadhanis 2,00,000 

Khundaila 60,000 

Futtehpoor. 64,000 

Oodipoor  and  Bubhye. 22,000 

Kasulli: 4,000 


3,60,000 


Thus,  supposing  the  revenues,  as  stated,  at  twenty-three  lacs,  to 
be  near  the  truth,  and  the  tribute  at  three  and  a  half,  it  would  be 
an  assessment  of  one-seventh  of  the  whole,  which  is  a  fair  propor- 
tion, and  a  measure  of  justice  which  the  British  Government  would 
do  well  to  imitate. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Refections, — Statistics  of  A  7nb&, — Boundaries. — Extent, — Pop  ulation, — Number 
of  townships. — Ctcusification  of  inhabitants, — SoU. — Hrisbandrp, — Products. — 
Revenues, — Foreign  army. — The  feudal  levies. 

We  have  thus  developed  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Cutchwaha 
tribe,  as  well  as  its  scions  of  Shekhavati  and  Machem.  To  some,  at 
least,  it  may  be  deemed  no  uninteresting  object  to  trace  in  continuity 
the  issue  of  a  fugitive  individual,  spreading,  in  the  course  of  eight 
hundred  years,  over  a  region  of  fifteen  thousand  square  miles ;  and 
to  know  that  forty  thousand  of  his  flesh  and  blood  have  been  mai*- 
shalled  in  the  same  field,  defending,  sword  in  hand,  their  country 
and  their  prince.  The  name  of  *  country'  carries  with  it  a  magical 
power  in  the  mind  of  the  Rajpoot.  The  name  of  his  wife  or  his 
mistress  must  never  be  mentioned  at  all,  nor  that  of  his  country  but 
with  respect,  or  his  sword  is  instantly  unsheathed.  Of  these  facts, 
numerous  instances  abound  in  these  Annals ;  yet  does  the  ignorant 
purd^  (foreigner)  venture  to  say  there  are  no  indigenous  terms 
either  for  patriotism  or  gratitude  in  this  country. 
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Bonndariea  cmd  Extent. — Its  greatest  breadth  lies  between  Sam- 
bhur,  touching  the  Marwar  frontier  on  the  west,  and  the  town  of 
Surout,  on  the  Ski  frontier,  east.  This  line  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  British  miles,  whilst  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south, 
including  Shekhavati,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty.  Its  form  is  very 
irregular.  We  may,  however,  estimate  the  surface  of  the  parent 
state,  Dhoondar  or  Jeipoor,  at  nine  thousand  five  hundred  square 
miles,  and  Shekhavati  at  five  thousand  four  hundred  ;  in  all,  four- 
teen thousand  nine  hundred  square  miles. 

Population, — ^It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  exactitude  the 
amount  of  the  population  of  this  region ;  but  from  the  best  informa- 
tion, one  hundred  and  fifty  souls  to  the  square  mile  would  not  be 
too  gi-eat  a  proportion  in  Amber,  and  eighty  in  Shekhavati ;  giving 
an  average  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  to  the  united  area, 
which  consequently  contains  185,670 ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
very  great  number  of  large  towns  in  this  region,  it  may  not  be 
above,  but  rather  below,  the  truth.  Dhoondar,  the  parent  country, 
is  calculated  to  contain  four  thousand  townships,  exclusive  of 
poorwds,  or  hamlets,  and  Shekhavati  about  half  that  number,  of 
which  Luchman  Sing  of  Seekur  and  Khundaila,  and  Abhe  Sing  of 
Key tri,  have  each  about  five  hundred,  or  the  half  of  the  lands  of  the 
federation. 

Classification  of  Inhabitants. — Of  this  population,  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  classify  its  varied  parts,  although  it  may  be  asserted  with 
confidence  that  the  Rajpoots  bear  but  a  small  ratio  to  the  rest, 
whilst  they  may  equal  in  number  any  individual  class,  except  the 
aboriginal  Meenas,  who,  strange  to  say,  are  still  the  most  numerous. 
The  foUovTing  ai'e  the  principsd  tribes,  and  the  order  in  which  they 
follow  may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  their  relative  numbers : 
1,  Meenas ;  2,  Bajpoots;  3,  Brahmins;  4,  Banias;  5,  J&te;  6,  Dhakur, 
or  Kir&r  (qu.  Cirdta  ?) ;  7,  Qoojura. 

Meenas. — The  Meenas  are  subdivided  into  no  less  than  thirty-two 
distinct  clans  or  classes,  but  it  would  extend  too  much  the  annals  of 
this  state  to  distinguish  them.  Moreover,  as  they  belong  to  eveiy 
state  in  Rajwarra,  we  shall  find  a  fitter  occasion  to  give  a  general 
account  of  them.  The  immunities  and  privileges  preserved  to  the 
Meenas  best  attest  the  truth  of  the  original  induction  of  the  exiled 

J)rince  of  Nurwar  to  the  sovereignty  of  Amb6r ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
ioct,  showing  that  such  establishment  must  have  been  owing  to 
adoption,  not  conquest,  that  this  event  was  commemorated  on  every 
installation  by  a  Meena  of  Ealikho  marking  with  his  blood  the 
teeka  of  sovereignty  on  the  forehead  of  the  prince.  The  blood  was 
obtained  by  incision  of  the  great  toe,  and  though,  like  many  other 
antiquated  usages,  this  has  fallen  into  desuetude  here  (as  has  the 
same  mode  of  inauguration  of  the  Banas  by  the  Ondeva  Bhfk), 
yet  both  in  the  one  .case  and  in  the  other,  there  cannot  be  mora 
convincing  evidence  that  these  now  outcasts  were  oiiginally  ^ 
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mastere.  The  Meenas  still  enjoy  the  most  confidential  posts  about  the 
persons  of  the  princes  of  Amb^r,  having  charge  of  the  archives 
and  treasure  in  Jeygurh ;  they  ^ard  his  person  at  ni^ht,  and  have 
that  most  delicate  of  all  trusts,  tiie  charge  of  the  ravniUi,  or  seraglio. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  Cutchwaha  power,  these  their  primitive  sub- 
jects had  the  whole  insignia  of  state,  as  well  as  the  person  of  the 
prince,  committed  to  their  trust ;  but  presuming  upon  this  privilege 
too  far,  when  they  insisted  that,  in  leaving  their  bounds,  he  should 
leave  i^ese  emblems,  the  Tiakarras  and  standards,  with  them,  their 
pretensions  were  cancelled  in  their  blood.  The  Meenas,  Jftts,  and 
Eir&rs,  are  the  principal  cultivators,  many  of  them  holding  large 
estates. 

Jdt8. — The  Jd^ts  nearly  equal  the  Meenas  in  numbers,  as  well  as  in 
extent  of  possessions,  and  are,  as  usual,  the  most  industrious  of  all 
husbandmen. 

Brahmi/ns. — Of  Brahmins,  following  secular  as  well  as  sacred 
employments,  there  are  more  in  Amber  than  in  any  other  state  in 
Rajwarra ;  from  which  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  her  princes  were 
more  religious  than  their  neighbours,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
were  greater  sinners. 

Bajpoots. — ^It  is  calculated  that,  even  now,  on  an  emergency,  if  a 
national  war  roused  the  patriotism  of  the  Cutchwaha  feudality,  they 
could  bring  into  the  field  thirty  thousand  of  their  kin  and  clan,  or, 
to  repeat  their  own  emphatic  phrase,  "the  sons  of  one  father,'* 
which  includes  the  Naroocas  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Shekhawut 
federation.  Although  the  dutch wahas,  under  their  popular  princes, 
as  Pujoon,  Raja  Maun,  and  the  Mirza  Raja,  have  peiformed  exploits 
as  brilliant  as  any  other  tribes,  yet  they  do  not  now  enjoy  the 
same  reputation  for  courage  as  either  the  Rahtores  or  Haras.  This 
may  be  in  part  accounted  for  bv  the  demoralization  consequent 
upon  their  proximity  to  the  Mogul  court,  and  their  pa>rticipation  in 
au  its  enervating  vices ;  but  stm  more  from  the  degradations  they 
have  suffered  m>m  the  Mahrattas,  and  to  which  their  western 
brethren  have  been  less  exposed.  Every  feeling,  patriotic  or 
domestic,  became  corrupted  wherever  their  pernicious  influence  pre- 
vailed. 

SM,  hvsbomdry,  prod/acts. — ^Dhoondar  contains  every  variety  of 
soil,  and  the  kkureef  and  rubbee,  or  autumnal  and  spring  crops,  are 
of  nearly  equal  importance.  Of  the  former  bajrd  predominates  over 
joodr,  and  in  the  latter  barley  over  wheat.  The  other  grains,  pulses, 
and  v^etables,  reared  all  over  Hindusfhan,  are  here  produced  in 
abundimce,  and  reqtdre  not  to  be  spedfied.  The  sugar-cane  used  to 
be  cultivated  to  a  veiy  great  extent,  but  partly  from  extrinsic  causes, 
and  still  more  frt)m  its  holding  out  such  an  allurement  to  the  renters, 
the  husbandman  has  been  compelled  to  curtail  this  lucrative  branch 
of  agriculture ;  for  although  land  fit  for  edc  (cane^  is  let  at  four  to 
six  rupees  per  beega,  sixty  have  been  exacted  berore  it  was  allowed 
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to  be  reaped  Cotton  of  excellent  quality  is  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  various  districts,  as  are  indigo  and  other  dyes 
common  to  India.  Neither  do  the  implements  of  husbandry  or  Uieir 
application  differ  £rom  those  which  have  been  described  in  this  and 
various  other  works  sufficiently  well  known. 

Fourmvag  System. — It  is  the  practice  in  this  state  to  farm  its  lands 
to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  the  mode  of  farming  is  most  pernicious 
to  the  interests  of  the  state  and  the  cultivating  classes,  both  of  whom 
it  must  eventually  impoverish.  The  farmers-general  are  the  wealihy 
bankers  and  merchante,  who  make  their  offers  for  entire  districts; 
these  they  underlet  in  twppaa,  or  subdivisions,  the  holders  of  which 
again  subdivide  them  into  single  villages,  or  even  shares  of  a  village. 
With  the  profits  of  all  these  persons,  me  expenses  attending  collec- 
tions, quartering  of  burkenodses,  or  armed  police,  are  uie  poor 
Bhomias  and  Kyots  saddled.  Could  they  only  know  the  point 
where  exaction  must  stop,  they  would  still  have  a  stimulus  to 
activity ;  but  when  the  crops  are  nearly  got  in,  and  all  just  demands 
satisfied,  they  suddenly  hear  that  a  new  renter  has  been  installed  in 
the  district,  having  ousted  the  holder  by  some  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  rupees,  and  at  the  preciise  inoment  when  the  last  toils  of 
the  husbandman  were  near  completion.  The  renter  has  no  remedy ; 
he  may  go  and  **  throw  his  turban  at  the  door  of  the  palace,  and 
"  exclaim  doJide,  Baja  Sdkeb  F*  till  he  is  weary,  or  marched  off  to  the 
cutwal's  chabootra,  and  perhaps  fined  for  making  a  disturbance. 
Bjiowing,  however,  that  there  is  little  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  sum  a  course,  they  generally  submit,  go  through  the  whole 
accounts,  make  over  the  amount  of  collections,  and  with  the 
host  of  vultures  in  their  train,  who,  never  unprepared  for  such 
changes,  have  been  making  the  most  of  their  epnemeral  power  by 
fattening  on  the  hard  earnings  of  the  peasantry,  retire  for  this  fi^h 
band  of  harpies  to  pursue  a  &e  course.  Nay,  it  is  far  from  uncom- 
mon for  three  different  renters  to  come  upon  the  same  district  in  one 
season,  or  even  the  crop  of  one  season,  for  five  or  ten  thousand 
rupees,  annulling  the  existing  engagement,  no  matter  how  &r 
advanced.  Such  was  the  condition  of  this  state ;  and  when  to  these 
evils  were  superadded  the  exactions  called  d/i/nd,  or  burrar,  forced 
contributions  to  pay  those  armies  of  robbers  who  swept  the  lands, 
language  cannot  exaggerate  the  extent  of  misery.  The  love  of 
country  must  be  powerful  indeed  which  can  enchain  man  to  a  land 
so  misgoverned,  sq  unprotected. 

Eevenues, — It  is  always  a  task  of  diffiudty  to  obtain  any  correct 
account  of  the  revenues  of  these  states,  which  are  ever  fluctuating. 
We  have  now  before  us  several  schedules,  both  of  past  and  present 
reigns,  all  said  to  be  copied  from  the  archives,  in  which  the  name  of 
every  district,  together  with  its  rent,  town  and  transit  duties,  and 
other  sources  of  income,  are  stated;  but  the  details  would  afiord 
little  satisfaction,  and  doubtless  the  resident  authorities  have  accefis 
to  the  fountain  head.  The  revenues  of  Dhoondar,.  of  every  descrip- 
tion>  fiscal,  feudal,  and  tributary,  or  impost,  are  stated,  in  round 


Seized  by  the  Macherri  Rao. 
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numbers,  at  one  crore  of  rupees,  or  about  a  million  of  pounds 
sterliDg,  which,  estimating  the  difference  of  the  price  of  labour,  may 
be  deemed  equivalent  to  four  times  that  sum  in  England.  Since 
this  estimate  was  made,  there  have  been  great  alienations  of  terri- 
toiy,  and  no  less  than  sixteen  rich  districts  have  been  wrested  from 
Amb^r  by  the  Mahrattas,  or  her  own  rebel  son,  the  Narooca  chief  of 
Macherri. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  alienations : — 

2.    Kh°H    t  Taken  by  General  Perron,  for  his  master  Sindia ; 
3    Pfth    '   1       ^^^^  rented  to  the  J&ts,  and  retained  by  them. 

4.  Kanti ^ 

5.  Ookrode 

6.  Pundapun '. 

6.  Gazi-ca-t'hana 

7.  Rampoora  (kirda) 

8.  Gaonrie  

9.  Rinnie 

10.  Furbainie 

11.  Mozpoor  Huisana .. 

12.  Eanorh  or  Kanound*  f  Taken  by  De  Boigne.and  given  to 
1Q  xr^^^i  i  Morteza  Ehan,  Bwraitch,  confirmed 
16.    r^amol 1^     in  them  by  Lord  Lake. 

14     Kotnootlee  I  Taken  in  the  war  of  1803-4,  from  the  Mahrattas, 
P  \     and  given  by  Lord  Lake  to  Abh^  Sing  of  Keytri. 

15.  Tonk \  Granted  to  Holcar  by  Raja  Madhti  Sing ;  confirmed 

16.  Rampoora.)      in  sovereignty  to  Meer  Elian  by  Lord  Hastings. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  almost  all  these  alienated 
districts  had  but  for  a  comparatively  short  period  formed  an  integral 
portion  of  Dhoondar ;  and  that  the  major  part  were  portions  of 
the  imperial  domains,  held  in  jaeddd,  or  '  assignment,'  by  the  princes 
of  this  country,  in  their  capacity  of  lieutenants  of  the  emperor.  In 
Raja  Pirthi  Sing's  reign,  about  half  a  century  ago,  the  rent-roll  of 
Amb^r  and  her  tributaries  was  seventy-seven  lacs :  and  in  a  very 
minute  schedule  formed  in  S.  1858  (A.D.  1802),  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Raja  Pertab  Sin^,  they  were  estimated  at  seventy-nine  lacs : 
an  ample  revenue,  if  weU  administered,  for  every  object.  We  i^all 
present  the  chief  items  which  form  the  budget  of  ways  and  means 
of  Amb^r. 

*  Kanorh  was  the  fief  of  Ameer  Bing;  Ehangarote,  one  of  the  twelve  great 
lords  of  Amb^r. 
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Schedule  of  the  Revenues  of  Amb4rfoT  8. 1858  (A,D.  1802-3),  ike 

year  of  Raja  Juggut  Sing'a  oAcession. 

Khalsa,  ot^  Fiscal  land. 

Rupees. 

Managed  by  the  Raja,  or  rented 20,55,000 

Deori  talooka,  expenses  of  the  queen's  house- 
hold   5,00,000 

Sagird-peshd,  servants  of  the  household 3,00,000 

Ministers,  and  civil  officers 2,00,000 

Jagheers  for  the  Sillehposh,  or  men  at  arms.  1,50,000 
Jagheers  to  army,  viz.,  ten  battalions  of 

infantry  with  cavalry 7,14,000 

Total  Fiscal  land 39,19,000 

Feudal  lands  (of  Jeipoor  Proper) 17,00,000 

Ooduk,  or  charity  lands,  chiefly  to  Brahmins....  16,00,000 
Hkn  and  Mauppa,  or  transit  and  impost  duties 

of  the  country 1,90,000 

Cutcherri,  of  the  capital,  includes  town-duties, 

fines,  contributions,  &a,  &c. 2,15,000 

Mint 60,000 

Hoondi-bh&rra,  insurance,  and  dues  on  bills  of 

exchange 60,000 

Foujdari,  or  commandant  of  Amb^r  (annual  fine)  12,000 

Do da of  city  Jeipoor. 8,000 

Bedaet,  petty  fines  from  the  Cutcherri,  or  hall  of 

justice 16.000 

Subzi-mandi,  vegetable  market 3,000 

Total  lacs 77,88,000 

3,50,000 


(  Shekhavati 

Tribute...-?  ^J?V-*^ 

i  of  Jeipoc 

\  Eotrees  of 


and  other  feudatories 

oor* 30,000 

Haroutif 20,000 


Total  Tribute 4,00,000 


Add  Tribute 4,00,000 


Grand  Total 81,83,000 


*  Burwarra,  Eheemi,  Sowfir,  Iserdeh,  ftc,  Ac 
t  Anterdeh,  Bulwim,  and  Indui^gn^r^ 
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If  this  statement  is  correct,  and  we  add  thereto  the  Shekhawut, 
Rajawut,  and  Hara  tributes,  the  revenues  fiscal,  feudal,  conunercial, 
&nd  tributary,  of  Amb^r,  when  Juggut  Sing  came  to  the  throne, 
would  exceed  eighty  lacs  of  rupees,  half  of  which  is  khalsa,  or  apper- 
taining to  the  Raja — ^nearly  twice  the  personal  revenue  of  any  other 
prince  in  Bajwarra.  This  sum  (forty  lacs)  was  the  estimated 
amount  liable  to  tribute,  when  the  treaty  was  formed  with  the 
British  government,  and  of  which  the  Baja  has  to  pay  eight  lacs 
annually,  and  Jive-sixteenihs  of  aU  revenue  surplus  to  this  amount. 
The  observant  reader  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  vast 
inequality  between  the  estates  of  the  defenders  of  the  country,  and 
these  drones  the  Brahmins, — a  point  on  which  we  have  elsewhere 
treated  :*  nor  can  anything  more  powerfully  mark  the  utter  prostra- 
tion of  intellect  of  the  Cutchwaha  princes,  than  their  thus  maintain- 
ing an  indolent  and  baneful  heirarchy,  to  fatten  on  the  revenues 
which  would  support  four  thousand  Cutchwaha  cavaliers.  With  a 
proper  application  of  her  revenues,  and  princes  like  Raja  Maun  to 
lead  a  brave  vassalage,  they  would  have  loiled  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Mahrattas ;  but  their  own  follies  and  vices  have  been  their  ruin. 

Foreign  army. — ^At  the  period  (A.D.  1803)  this  schedule  was 
formed  of  the  revenues  of  Amb^r,  she  maintained  a  foreign  army  of 
thirteen  thousand  men,  consisting  of  ten  battalions  of  infantiy  with 
guns,  a  legion  of  four  thousand  Nagds,  a  corps  of  alligoles  for  police 
duties,  and  one  of  cavalry,  seven  hundred  strong.  With  these,  the 
regular  contingent  of  feudal  levies,  amounting  to  about  four  thousand 
efiicient  horse,  formed  a  force  adequate  to  repel  any  insult;  but 
when  the  TckSr,  or  lev^  en  rndsae,  was  called  out,  twenty  thousand 
men,  horse  and  foot,  were  ready  to  back  the  always  embodied  force. 

A  detailed  schedule  of  the  feudal  levies  of  Amb^r  may  diversify  the 
dry  details  of  these  annals,  obviate  repetition,  and  present  a  pmect 
picture  of  a  society  of  clanships.  In  this  list  we  shall  give  precedence 
to  the  kotrCbund,  the  holders  of  the  twelve  great  fiefs  (bara'-kotri) 
of  Amber. 

*  See  Diasertation  on  the  Religious  Establishments  of  M^war,  Vol.  I,  p.  437. 
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It  will  be  remarked  that  the  estates  of  these,  the  chief  vassals  of 
Amb^r,  are,  with  the  exception  of  two,  far  inferior  in  value  to  those 
of  the  sixteen  great  chiefs  of  M^war,  or  the  eight  of  Mai'war ;  and  a 
detailed  list  of  all  the  inferior  feudatories  of  each  kotree,  or  clan, 
would  shew  that  many  of  them  have  estates  greater  than  those  of 
tbeir  leaders :  for  instance,  Kishen  Sing  of  Chomoo  has  upwards  of 
a  lae,  while  Bern  Sal  of  Samote,  the  head  of  the  clan  TNat'hawut), 
has  only  forty  thousand:  again,  the  chief  of  Ballahairi  holds  an 
estate  of  thirty-five  thousand,  while  that  of  the  head  of  his  clan 
is  but  twenty-five  thousand.  The  representative  of  the  Sheobur- 
niDDotas  has  an  estate  of  only  ten  thousand,  while  the  junior  branch 
of  Qooroh  has  thirty-six  thousand.  A^in,  the  chief  of  the  Khan- 
garotes  has  but  twenty-five  thousand,  while  no  less  than  three  junior 
branches  hold  lands  to  double  that  amount;  and  the  inferior  of  the 
Balbudhurotes  holds  upwards  of  a  lac,  while  his  superior  of  Acherole 
has  not  a  third  of  this  rental  The  £avour  of  the  prince,  the  turbu- 
lence or  talents  of  individuals,  have  caused  these  inequalities ;  but, 
however  disproportioned  the  gifts  of  fortune,  the  attribute  of  honour 
always  remains  with  the  lineal  descendant  and  representative  of  the 
original  fief 

We  shall  further  illustrate  this  subject  of  the  feudalities  of  Ambdr 
by  inserting  a  general  list  of  all  the  clans,  with  the  number  of  sub- 
divisions, the  resouix^es  of  each,  and  the  quotas  they  ought  to  furnish. 
At  no  remote  period  this  was  held  to  be  correct,  and  will  serve 
to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  Cutchwaha  aristocracy.  It  was  my 
intention  to  have  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  subdivisions  cf  each 
fief,  their  names^  and  those  of  their  holdei's,  but  on  reflexion,  though 
they  cost  some  diligence  to  obtain,  they  would  have  little  interest 
for  the  general  reader. 

Schedule  of  the  Cutchwaha  clans ;  the  number  of  fief  a  or  estaiee  in 
each  ;  their  aggregate  value,  amd  quotas  of  horse  for  each  estaie. 


Names  of  Clans. 


Number  of 

Fiefs  in  each 

Clanship  or  Clan. 


Aggregate 
Revenue. 


Aggregate 
Qaotas. 


12*^ 


^  Ghuthurbhojote 

Kullianote 

Nat'hawut 

Balbudhurote 

Khangarote 

Sooltanote 

Puchftenote. 

Googawut 

Rhoombani 

Rhoombawut^... 

Seoburrunpota . 
^Bunbeerpota.... 


6 
19 
10 

2 

22 

3 

13 
2 

6 
3 
3 


53,800 
2,45,196 
2,20,800 
1,30,850 
4,02,806 

24,700 
1,67,900 
23,787 
40,738 
49,500 
26,575 


92 
422 
371 
157 
643 

45 
273 
35 
68 
73 
48 


*  The  twelve  are  the  B^r^-kotris,  or  twelve  great  fiefs  of  Amb^r. 
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Scheckile  of  the  Cvixkwdhxi  clans ;  Ac, — Continued. 


Names  of  Clans. 


I  Bajawut 

^Bhankawut... 
(  Purinmulote.. 
rBhatti 

Chohan. 

Birgoojur. 

Chunderawut. 

Sikerw&r. 

Qoojurs 

R&D^r^ 

Khettris 

Brahmins 

Mu8ulm&n.... 


Number  of 

Fiefs  in  each 

Clanship  or  Clan. 


lOt-^ 


16 
6 
4 
1 
4 
4 
6 
1 
2 
3 


Aggregate 
Revenue. 


Aggregate 
Quotas. 


392 
92 
53 
19 

205 
61 
58 
21 
8 
30 


4 

1,20,000 

281 

.2 

3,12,000 

606 

9 

1,41,400 

274 

We  shall  conclude  the  annals  of  Amb^r  with  the  names  of  a  few 
of  the  ancient  towns,  in  which  research  may  recover  something  of 
past  days. 

jtforo — Nine  coss  east  of  Deonsah  \  built  by  Mordhuj,  a  Chohan 
Raja. 

Ahh&nair — Three  coss  east  of  Lalsont ;  very  ancient,  capital  of  a 
Chohan  sovereignty. 

Bhdngurh — ^Five  coss  from  Tholai ;  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town 
and  casUe  in  the  hills,  built  by  the  old  princes  of  Dhoondar,  prior  to 
the  Cutchwahas. 

Armirgurh — Three  coss  from  Kooshalgurh ;  built  by  the  NAgvansa. 

Bfrdt — Three  coss  from  Bussye  in  Macherri,  attributed  to  the 
Pand^. 

PaMn  and  Ganipoor — Both  erected  by  the  ancient  Tiiar  kings 
of  DehU. 

Khurar,  or  Khanddr — Near  Rinthumbor. 

Ootgeer — On  the  ChumbuL 

Ainb^,  or  Amb-Kesvuur,  a  title  of  Siv&,  whose  symbol  is  in  the 
centre  of  a  coond  or  tank  in  the  middle  of  the  old  town.  The  water 
covers  half  the  Imgomi ;  and  a  prophecy  prevails,  that  when  it  is 
entirely  submerged,  the  state  of  Amber  will  perish !  There  are 
inscriptions. 

*  The  four  are  of  the  Oatchwaha  stock,  but  not  reckoned  amongBt  the 
KotriJbunds. 

t  The  ten  are  f oreim  chieftains,  of  various  tribes  and  classes. 

No  doubt  great  changes  have  taken  place  since  this  list  was  formed, 
especially  amongst  the  mercenary  PuttAsts,  or  Jagheerdurs.  The  quotas  are 
also  irregular,  though  the  qualification  of  a  cavalier  in  this  state  is  reckoned  at 
five  hundred  rupees  of  income. 
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CHAPTER  L 


HManti  d^necL-^FainUauM  origin  of  the  Agnictda  raea,— Mount  Aboo.—The 
Chokam  obtain  Mdedivats  Goloondc^  and  the  Kofikan^— Found  AjmJar, — 
AjipdL^Mixnik  Bae.'—Firtt  I$lam%te  invanon* — Ajmh'  taken.— Sambhur 
founded;  its  taUlake, — Ofipringof  Manik  Mae. — Ettablishmmts  in  Red- 
pootana. — Contette  vfith  the  Mahomedam. — Beelundeo  oj  Ajmir  ;  Ooga 
Chakan  of  Mtkara  ;  both  dain  by  Mahnwud, — Beeetddeo  Generalisnmo  of  the 
Rajpoot  nation$;  his  period  fixed;  his  column  at  Dehli ;  his  Miances. — 
Origin  of  the  Hara  tribe.— AniMJ  obtains  Asi. — dispossessed. — Ishtpdl 
obtains  Aser. — Boo  Hamir, — Bcu>  Chund  slain. — Ath*  taken  by  Alla-o^in. — 
Prince  Rainsi  escapes  to  Cheetore  ;  settles  at  Bhynsror^  in  Mhoar, — His  son 
Kolun  declared  lord  of  the  Path&r. 

Habavati,  or  Harouti, '  the  country  of  the  Haras/  comprehends  two 
principalities,  viz.,  Kotah  and  Boondi.  The  Chumbul  intersects  the 
territory  of  the  Hara  race,  and  now  serves  as  their  boundary, 
although  only  three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  younger  branch 
sepan^d  from  and  became  independent  of  BoondL 

The  Hara  is  the  most  important  of  the  twenly-four  Chohan  adc'hdf 
being  descended  from  Andr&j,  the  son  of  Manik  Rae,  kin^  of  Ajm^r, 
who  in  S.  741  (A.D.  685)  sustained  the  first  shock  of  me  Islamite 
arm& 

We  have  already  sketched  the  pedigree  of  the  Chohans  *  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  "  thirty-six  royal  races"  of  Indiaf  We 
inost,  however,  in  this  place,  enter  into  it  somewhat  more  fully ;  and 
in  doing  so,  we  must  not  discard  even  the  fiEibles  of  their  origin, 
which  will  at  least  demonstrate  that  the  human  understanding  has 

*  See  VoL  I,  p.  86. 

t  According  to  Herodotus,  the  SeyUiie  sacce  enumerated  eight  races  with 
the  epithet  of  ro^al,  and  Straoo  mentions  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  lliyssagetsd 
as  boasting  the  title  of  Basilii.  The  Rigpoots  assert  that  in  ancient  times  they 
only  enamerated  eight  royal  Mkr'Aam  or  branches,  viz.,  Surya^  Soma,  Hyaor 
Aswa  (qn.  Asi  f)  Nim&  and  the  four  tribes  of  Agnivansa,  vis.,  rramara, 
l^irihara^  Solanki,  and  Cnohan. 

Abnigazi  states  that  the  Tatars  or  Scythians  were  divided  into  six  grand 
families.  The  Btjpoots  have  maintained  these  ideas,  originally  brought  from 
the  Ozus. 
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been  similarly  constructed *in"all  ages  and  countries,  before  the  thick 
veil  of  ignorance  and  superstition  was  withdrawn  from  it  So  scanty 
are  the  remote  records  of  the  Chohans,  that  it  would  savour  of 
affectation  to  attempt  a.  division  of  the  periods  of  their  history,  or 
the  improbable,  the  probable,  and  the  certain.  Of  the  first  two,  a 
separation  would  be  impracticable,  and  we  cannot  trace  the  latter 
beyond  the  seventh  century. 

"  When;  the  impieties  of  the  kings  of  the  warrior  race  drew  upon 
them  the  vengeance  of  Pursarama,  who  twenty-one  times  extirpated 
that  race,  some,  in  order  to  save  their  lives^  called  themselves  bards ; 
others  assumed  the  guise  of  women ;  and  thus  the  singh  (horn)  of 
the  Rajpoots  was  preserved,  when  dominion  was  assigned  to  the 
Brahmins.  The  impious  avarice  of  Sehsra  Arjuna,  of  the  Hya  race, 
king  of  Mah&war  op.  the  Nerbudda>  provoked  the  last  war,  having 
slain  the  father  of  Pursarama. 

"  But  as  the  chief  weapon  of  the  Brahmin  is  his  curse  or  blessing, 
great  disorders  soon  ensued  from  the  want  of  the  strong  arm. 
Ignorance  and  infidelity  spread  over  the  land ;  the  sacred  books 
were  trampled  under  foot,  and  mankind  had  no  refuge  from  the 
monstrous  brood.*  In  this  exigence,  Yiswamitra,  the  instructor  in 
armsf  of  Bhkgwkn,  revolved  within  his  own  mind^  and  determined 
upon,  the  re-creation  of  the  Chetries.  He  chose  for  this  rite  the 
summit  of  Mount  Aboo^:  where  dwell  the  hermits  and  sages  (Moonis 
and  Booaia)  constantly  occupied  in  the  duties  of  religion^  and  who 
had  carried  their  coniplaints  even  to  the  keer  samiidrd  (sea  of  curds), 
where  they  saw  the  Father  of  Creation  floating  upon  the  hydra 
(emblem  of  eternity).  He  desired  them  to  regenerate  the  warrior 
i-ace,  and  they  returned  to  Mount  Aboo  with  Indra,  Brimba,  Roodra, 
Vishnu,  and  all  the  inferior  divinities,  in  their  train.  The  fire- 
fountain  (anhvZ-^ioond}  was  lustrated  with  the  waters  of  the  Qanges ; 
expiatory  rites  were  pei&irmed,  and,  after  a  protracted  debate,  it 
was  resolved  that  Indira  should  initiate  the  work  of  re-creation. 
Having  formed  an  image  (pootli)  of  the  dhiiba  grass,  he  sprinkled 
it  with  the  water  of  life,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire-fountain.  Thence, 
on  pronouncing  the  sajvuan  mantri  (incantation  to  give  life),  a  figure 
slowly  emerged  from  the  flame,  bearing  in  the  right  hand  a  mace, 
and  exclaiming,  "  Mar  !  mar  T  (slay,  day).  He  was  called  Pramar ; 
and  Aboo,  Dhar,  and  Oojein  were  assigned  to  him  as  a  territoiy. 

"  Brimha  was  then  entreated  to  frame  one  from  his  own  essence 
(ansa).  He  made  an  image,  threw  it  into  the  pit,  whence  issued  a 
figure  armed  with  a  sword  (kharga)  in  one  hand,  with  the  vMa  in 
the  other,  and  a  zurioo  round  his  neck.  He  was  named  Chalook  or 
Solanki,  and  Anhulpoor  Patun  was  appropriated  to  hint 


*  Or,  as  the  bard  says,  Dytes,  Asdras,  and  Dftnooe,  or  demons  and  infidels,  as 
they  s^le  the  Indo-Scytmc  tribes  from  the  north-west,  who  paid  no  respect  to 
the  Brahmins. 

+  Awud-gdni. 

t  My  last  pilgrimage  was  to  Aboo. 
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"  Roodra  formed  the  third.  The  image  was  sprinkled  with  the 
water  of  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  incantation  being  read,  a  black 
ill-favoured  figure  arose,  armed  with  the  d'hanooa  or  bow.  As  his 
foot  slipped  when  sent  against  the  demons,  he  was  called  Purih&r, 
and  placed  as  the  poleoh,  or  guardian  of  the  gates.  He  had  the 
nmd/ngul  JUaroost'nali,  or '  nine  habitations  of  the  desert,'  assigned 
him. 

*"  The  fourth  was  formed  by  Vishnu ;  when  an  image  like  himself, 
four-armed,  each  having  a  separate  weapon,  issued  from  the  flames, 
and  was  thence  styled  Chuthurbhooja  Chau-h&n,  or  the  '  four-armed.' 
The  gods  bestowed  their  blessing  upon  him,  and  MdcdvcUir-nagri  as 
a  territory.  Such  was  the  name  of  Qutra-Mundilla  in  the  Dw&pur, 
or'silver  age. 

''  The  Dytes  were  watching  the  rited,  and  two  of  their  leaders 
were  close  to  the  fire-fountain ;  but  the  work  of  regeneration  being 
over,  the  new-bom  warriors  were  sent  against  the  infidels,  when  a 
desperate  encounter  ensued.  But  as  fast  as  the  blood  of  the  demons 
was  shed,  young  demons  ai'ose ;  when  the  four  tutelary  divinities, 
attendant  on  each  newly-created  race,  drank  up  the  blood,  and  thus 
stopped  the  multiplication  of  eviL    These  were 

As&ptiranfi,  of  the  Choban. 
G&jun  Mat&,  Purihar. 

Keonj  Matd,         Solanki. 
Sanchair  Mat^     Pramara. 

"  When  the  Dytes  were  slain,  shouts  of  joy  rent  the  sky ;  ambro- 
sial showers  were  shed  from  heaven ;  and  the  gods  drove  their  cars 
{vahan)  about  the  firmament,  exulting  at  the  victory  thus  achieved. 

"  Of  all  the  thirty-six  royal  races  (says  Chund,  the  great  bard  of 
the  Chohans),  the  Agnic&la  is  the  greatest :  the  rest  were  bom  of 
woman ;  these  were  created  by  the  Brahmins  !♦ — Qotr-ichdrya  of 
the  Chohans.  Sham  Y^a,  Somvansa,  Madliooni  saclia^  Yacha 
gotra,  panch  purwur  junoo,  Laktuncari  nek&s,  Chandrabhdga  N^df , 
Brigoo  n&hdn,  Amba-ca-Bhavani,  B41un  Pdtra>  E&l-Bhiroo,  Aboo 
Achil&war  Mahadeo,  Chatib:  bhooja  Chau-hdn.** 

The  period  of  this  grand  convocation  of  the  gods  on  Mount  Aboo, 
to  regenerate  the  warrior  race  of  Hind,  and  to  incite  them  against 
'  the  infidel  races  who  had  spread  over  the  land,"  is  dated  so  far 
back  as  the  opening  of  the  second  age  of  the  Hindus :  a  point  which 
we  shall  not  dispute.  Neither  shall  we  throw  a  doubt  upon  the 
chronicles  which  claim  Prince  Sehl,  one  of  the  great  heroes  of  the 

*  It  is  by  no  means  mioommon  for  this  arrogant  priesthood  to  lay  daim  to 
powers  co-equal  with  those  of  the  Divinity,  nay  often  superior  to  them.  Wit- 
ness the  scene  in  the  Eamdvunc^  where  they  make  the  deity  a  mediator,  to 
entreat  the  Brahmin  Yaslushta  to  hearken  to  King  Yishwamitra's  desire  for 
kk friendship.  Can  anythingezceed  this)  Parallelit.  porhaps, we  may, in 
that  memoraJble  instance  of  Christian  idolatry,  where  the  Almighty  is  called 
on  to  intercede  with  St.  Jannarins  to  perform  tne  annual  miracle  of  uqu^yiDg 
the  congealed  blood. 
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Mdhdbhdrat,  as  an  intermediate  link  between  Anhul  Choliaa  and 
Satpati,  who  founded  M^vati,  and  conquered  the  Konkan;  while 
another  son,  called  Tuntur  Pal,  conquered  Aser  and  GkSwilcoond 
(Oolconda),  planted  his  gairisons  in  every  region,  and  possessed  nine 
hundred  elephants  to  caiTy  puckala,  or  water-skins. 

Let  us  here  pause  for  a  moment  before  we  proceed  with  the 
chronicle,  and  inquire  who  were  these  warriors,  thus  regenerated  to 
fight  the  battles  of  Brahminism,  and  brought  within  the  pale  of  their 
faith  ?  They  must  have  been  either  the  aboriginal  debased  classes, 
raised  to  moral  importance  by  the  ministera  of  the  pervading 
religion,  or  foreign  races  who  had  obtained  a  footing  amongst  them. 
The  contrasted  physical  appearance  of  the  respective  races  will 
decide  this  question.  The  aborigines  are  dark,  diminutive,  and 
ill-favoured ;  the  Agniciilas  are  of  good  stature,  and  fair,  with  promi- 
nent features,  like  those  of  the  Parthian  kings.  The  ideas  which 
pervade  their  martial  poetry  are  such  as  were  held  by  the  Scythian 
in  distant  ages,  and  wliich  even  Brahminism  has  failed  to  eradicate; 
while  the  tumuli,  containing  ashes  and  arms,  discovered  throughout 
India,  especially  in  the  south  about  G6w&lcoond,  where  the  Chohans 
held  sway,  indicate  the  nomadic  warrior  of  the  north  as  the  proselyte 
of  Mount  Aboo. 

Of  the  four  AgnicMa  races,  the  Chohans  were  the  first  who 
obtained  extensive  dominion.  The  almost  universal  power  of  the 
Pramaras  is  proverbial ;  but  the  wide  sway  possessed  by  the  Chohans 
can  only  be  discovered  with  ditiiculty.  Their  glory  was  on  the 
wane  when  that  of  the  Pramaras  was  in  the  zenith ;  and  if  we  may 
credit  the  last  great  bard  of  the  Rajpoots,  the  Chohans  held  in  capitt 
of  the  Pramaras  of  Telingana^  in  the  eighth  century  of  Yicnuna, 
though  the  name  of  Pirthi  Raj  threw  a  parting  ray  of  splendour 
upon  the  whole  line  of  his  ancestry,  even  to  the  &:e-fountain  on  the 
summit  of  classic  Aboo. 

The  facts  to  be  gleaned  in  the  eai'ly  pa^  of  the  chronicle  are  con- 
tained in  a  few  stanzas,  which  proclaim  the  possession  of  paramount 
S^wer,  though  probably  of  no  lengthened  duration.  The  line  of  the 
erbudda,  from  M^vati,  or  ]&c4outi,  to  Mah^swar,  was  their 
primitive  seat  of  sovereignty,  comprehending  all  the  tracts  in  its 
vicinity  both  north  and  south.  Thence,  as  they  multiplied,  they 
spread  over  the  peninsula,  possessing  Mandoo,  Aser,  Goloonda^  and 
the  Konkan ;  while  to  the  north,  they  stretched  even  to  tiie  foun- 
tains of  the  Ganges.  The  following  is  the  bard's  picture  of  the 
Chohan  dominion : 

''  From  '  the  seat  of  government,'  (rajdsShin)  M&c&outi,  the  oath 
of  allegianoe  (p/n)  resounded  in  fifty-two  castles.  The  land  of  Taiha» 
Lahore,  Mooltan,  Peshore,*  the  Chohan  in  his  might  arose  and 

*  The  Mahomedan  writers  confirm  tlus  aooonnt,  for  in  their  earliest  recorded 
invasion,  in  A.H.  143,  the  princes  of  Lahore  and  Ajm^r,  said  to  be  of  the  same 
family,  are  the  great  opponents  of  Islam,  and  combated  its  advance  in  fields 
west  of  the  Indus.  We  know  beyond  a  doubt  that  Ajm6r  was  then  the  chief 
seat  of  Chohan  power. 
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conquered  even  to  the  hills  of  Bhadri.  The  infidels  (a»&ras)  fled,  and 
allegiance  was  proclaimed  in  Dehli  and  Cabul,  while  the  country  of 
Nep&l  he  bestowed  on  the  Mallani.*  Crowned  with  the  blessing  of 
the  gods,  he  returned  to  Mdc&outi." 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  M^cdrOuti-Nagri  was  the  ancient 
name  of  Qurra  Mundilla,  whose  princes  for  ages  continued  the 
surname  of  Pal,  indicative,  it  is  recorded  by  tradition,  of  their 
nomadic  occupation.  The  Aheers,  who  occupied  all  Central  India, 
and  have  left  in  one  nook  {Aheerwa/rra)  a  memorial  of  their  existence, 
was  a  branch  of  the  same  race,  Aheer  being  a  sjnionym  for  Pal. 
Bhdlsa,  Bhojpoor,  Diep,  Bhopal,  Airun,  Garspoor,  are  a  few  of  the 
ancient  towns  established  by  th&Pals  or  Palis ;  and  could  we  master 
the  still  unknown  characters  appertaining  to  the  early  colonists  of 
India,  more  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  history  of  the  Chohana-f* 

A  scion  from  M&dLouti,  named  Ajipdl,  established  himself  at 
Ajm&,|  and  erected  its  castle  of  Tarragur'h.  The  name  of  Ajip&l  is 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  that  tradition  has  preserved,  and  is 
always  followed  by  the  epithet  of  chukwa,  or  universal  potentate. 
His  era  must  ever  remain  doubtful,  unless,  as  already  observed,  we 
should  master  the  characters  said  to  belong  to  this  race,  and  which 
are  still  extant,  both  on  stone  and  on  copper.§  From  what  cause  is 
not  stated  (most  probably  a  failure  of  lineal  issue),  Pirthi  Pahar  was 
hrought  irom  Mac&outi  to  Ajm^r.  By  a  single  wife  (for  polygamy 
was  then  unknown  to  these  races),  he  had  twenty-four  sons,  whose 
progeny  peopled  these  regions,  one  of  whose  descendants,  Manika 
Rae,  was  lord  of  Ajmdr  and  Sambhur,  in  the  year  S.  741,  or  AD. 
685. 

With  the  name  of  Manik  Rae,  the  history  of  the  Chohan  emerges 
from  obscurity,  if  not  fable ;  and  although  the  bard  does  not  subse- 

*  The  Mallani  is  (or  rather  was)  one  of  the  Chohan  Sachse,  and  mav  be  the 
Main  who  opposed  Alexander  at  the  confluent  arms  of  the  Indus.  The  tribe 
is  extinct,  and  was  so  little  known  even  five  centuries  ago,  tiiat  a  prince  of 
Boondi,  of  the  Hara  tribe,  intermarried  with  a  Mallani,  the  book  of  genealogical 
affinities  not  indicating  her  being  within  the  prohibited  canon..  A  more  skilful 
bard  pointed  out  the  incestuous  connection,  when  divorce  and  expiation 
ensued.     Vide  page  270. 

t  All  these  towns  contain  remains  of  antiquity,  especially  in  the  district  of 
Diep,  Bhojpoor,  and  Bh^lsa.  Twenty  years  ago,  m  one  of  m)r  joumies,  I  passed 
the  ruins  of  Airun,  where  a  superb  column  stands  at  the  junction  of  its  two 
streams.  It  is  about  thirty  f ^  in  height,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  human 
figure,  having  a  glory  round  his  head ;  a  colossal  bull  is  at  the  base  of 
the  colunm.  I  sent  a  drawing  of  it  to  Mr.  Colebrooke  at  the  time,  but  possess 
no  copy. 

t  It  is  indifferently  called  Jji-mer,  and  Aji-doorg^  the  invincible  hill  (rnera), 
or  invincible  castle  {doorg).    Tradition,  however,  says  that  the  name  of  th& 


[erring  to  the  original  pastoral  occupation 
§  I  obtained  at  Ajm^r  and  at  Poshkur  several  very  valuable  medals,  Bactrian. 
Indo-Scythic,  and  Hindu,  having  the  ancient  Pali  on  one  side,  and  the  effigy  ot 
a  horse  on  the  other. 
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quenily  entertain  us  with  much  substantial  information,  we  can 
trace  his  subject,  and  see  his  heroes  fret  their  hour  upon  the  uncertain 
stage,  throughout  a  period  of  twelve  hundred  years.  It  was  at  this 
era  (A.D.  685\  that  Rajpootana  was  first  visited  by  the  arms  of 
Islam,  being  tne  sixty-third  year  of  the  ECejira.  Manika  Rae,  then 
prince  of  Ajm^r,  was  slain  by  the  Asf&ras,  and  his  onlv  child,  named 
Lot,  then  an  infant  of  seven  years  of  age,  wa3  killed  by  an  arrow 
while  playing  on  the  battlements  (kangras).  The  invasion  is  said 
to  have  been  from  Sinde,  in  revenge  for  the  ill-treatment  of  aa 
Islamite  missionary,  named  Roshan  Ali,  though  the  complexion  of 
the  event  is  more  like  an  enterprize  prompted  by  religions  enthusiasm. 
The  missionary  being  condemned  to  lose  his  thumb,  "  the  disjointed 
"  member,  flew  to  Mecca,"  and  gave  evidence  against  the  Bajpoot 
idolater;  when  a  force  was  prepared,  disguised  as  a  qaravan  of 
horse-merchants,  which  sui-prised  and  slew  Doola  Rae  and  his  sod, 
and  obtained  possession  of  Qurh-beetli,  the  citadel. 

Puerile  as  is  the  transaction,  its  truth  is  substantiated  by  the  fact, 
that  the  Caliph  Omar  at  this  very  time  sent  an  army  to  Sinde,  whose 
commander,  Abul  Aas,  was  slain  in  an  attempt  on  tlie  ancient  capital, 
Alore.  Still  nothing  but  the  enthusiasm  of  religious  frenzy  could 
have  induced  a  band  to  cross  the  desert  in  order  to  punish  this  insult 
to  the  new  faith. 

Whatever  were  the  means^  however,  by  which  Ajm^r  was  captured, 
and  Doola  Rae  slain,  the  importance  of  the  event  has  been  deeply 
imprinted  on  the  Chohans ;  who,  in  remembrance  of  it,  deified  the 
youthful  heir  of  Ajmdr :  '^  Lot  pdtra"  is  still  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  Chohan  penates.  The  day  on  which  he  was  killed  is  sanctified, 
and  his  effigy  then  receives  divine  honours  from  all  who  have  the 
name  of  Qiohan.  Even  the  anklet  of  bells  which  he  wore  has 
become  an  object  of  veneration,  and  is  forbidden  to  be  used  by  the 
children  of  this  race. 

"  Of  the  house  of  Doola  Rae  of  Chohan  race,  Lot-Deo,  the  heir- 
apparent,  by  the  decree  of  Siva,  on  Monday  the  12th  of  the  month 
of  Jeyt,  went  to  heaven.** 

Manika  Rae,  the  uncle  of  the  youth  (jpMra),  (who  is  still  the 
object  of  general  homage,  especially  of  the  Chohan  &ir),  upon  the 
occupation  of  Ajmdr,  retired  upon  Sambhur,  which  event  another 
couplet  fixes,  as  we  have  said,  in  S.  741.*  Here  the  bard  has  recourse 
to  celestial  interposition  in  order  to  support  Manika  Rae  in  his 
adversity.  The  goddess  Sdccmihhari  appears  to  him,  while  seeking 
shelter  from  the  pursuit  of  this  merciless  foe,  and  bids  him  establish 
himself  in  the  spot  where  she  manifested  herself,  guaranteeing  to 
him  the  possession  of  all  the  ground  he  could  encompass  with  his 
horse  on  that  day ;  but  conmianded  him  not  to  look  back  until  he 

*  *'  Samvat,  ideh  soh  ektdlees 
''  McUut  halt  b^ 
**  Sambkur  aya  tdH  mrr-us 
"  Manik  Rae,  Nur-es." 
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had  returned  io  the  spot  where  he  left  her.  He  commenced  the 
circuity  with  what  he  deemed  his  steed  could  accomplish,  but  forgetting 
the  injunction,  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  whole  space  covered  as 
with  a  sheet.  This  was  the  desiccated  sirr,  or  salt-lake,  which  he 
named  after  his  patroness  Sacambhari,  whose  statue  still  exists  on  a 
small  island  in  the  lake,  now  corrupted  to  Sambhur.* 

Kowev^r  jejune  these  legends  of  the  first  days  of  Chohan  power, 
they  suffice  to  mark  with  exactness  their  locality ;  and  the  importance 
attadied  to  this  settlement  is  manifested  in  the  title  of  ''  Sambhii 
"  Rao,"  maintained  by  Firthi  Raj,  the  descendant  of  Manika  fiae, 
even  when  emperor  of  all  northern  India. 

Manika  Bae,  whom  we  may  consider  as  the  founder  of  the  Chohans 
of  the  north,  recovered  Ajmer.  He  had  a  numerous  progeny,  who 
established  many  petty  dynasties  throughout  Western  Kajwarra, 
givii^  birth  to  various  tribes,  which  are  spread  even  to  the  Indus. 
The  Kheechicf  the  Hara,  the  Mohil,  Nurbhana,  Badorea,  Bhowr^cha, 
Dhunairea,  and  BAgr^cha,  are  all  descended  from  him.  The  Kiieechies 
were  established  in  the  remote  Dd-abeh,  called  Sinde-Sagur,  compris- 
ing all  the  tract  between  the  Behut  and  the  Sinde,  a  space  of  sixty- 
eight  coss,  whose  capital  was  Ebeechpoor-Fatun.  The  Haras  obtained 
or  founded  Asi  (Hanai)  i|i  Heriana ;  while  another  tribe  held  Gowal- 
coond,  the  celebrated  Golconda,  now  Hydrabad,  and  when  thence 
expelled,  regained  Asdr.  The  Mohils  had  the  tracts  round  Nagore.J 
The  Bhadoreas  had  an  appanage  on  the  Cbumbul,  in  a  tract  which 
bears  their  name,  and  is  still  subject  to  them.  The  Dhunaireas 
settled  at  Shahabad,  which  by  a  singular  fatality  has  at  length  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  Haras  of  Kotah.  Another  branch  fixed  at 
Nadole,  but  never  changed  the  name  of  Cbohan.§ 

*  An  inscription  on  the  pillar  at  Feroz  Shah's  palace  at  Dehli,  belonging  to 
this  family,  in  which  the  word  sdcambhari  occurs,  gave  rbe  to  many  ingenious 
conjectures  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  Mr.  Colebrooke,  and  Colonel  Wilford. 
t  CaJled  EJheech-kote  by  Baber. 

t  In  the  annals  of  Marwar  it  will  be  shewn,  that  the  Rahtores  conquered 
Sagore,  or  Ndga-doorg  (the  *  serpent's  castle*),  from  the  Mohils,  who  held  four- 
teen hundred  and  forty  villages  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  century.  So  many  of 
the  colonies  of  Agnicmas  bestowed  the  name  of  serpent  on  their  settlements, 
that  I  am  convinced  all  were  of  the  Tftk,  Tftkshac,  or  N&gvansa  race  from 
Sacadwipa,  who,  six  centuries  anterior  to  Yicramaditya,  under  their  leader 
Schesnaga,  conquered  India,  and  whose  era  must  be  the  limit  of  Agnicula 
antiquity. 

§  The  importance  of  Nadole  was  considerable,  and  is  f  ullv  attested  by  exist- 
ing inscriptions  as  well  as  by  the  domestic  chronicle.  Midway  from  the 
founder,  in  the  eighth  century,  to  its  destruction  in  the  twelfth,  was  Rao 
lAkhun,  who  in  S.  1039  (A.I).  983),  successfully  coped  with  the  princes  of 
NehrvaUa. 

"  Sumeah  dos  seh  onchdlees 

"  Bar  ekkoutay  Patun  pyla  pdl 

"  Ddn  Chohdn  a^difi 

"  Mewar  Dhoenm  dind  hhurri 

"  Tis  bdr  Rao  Ldkhun  thuppi 

"  Jo  arumba,  so  kurri." 

Literally :  "  In  S.  1039,  at  the  farther  gate  of  the  city  of  Patun,  the  Chohan 
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Many  chieftainships  were  scattered  over  the  desert,  either  tnisting 
to  their  lances  to  maintain  their  independence,  or  holding  of  superiors ; 
but  a  notice  of  them,  however  interesting,  would  here,  perhaps,  be 
out  of  place.  Eleven  princes  are  enumerated  in  the  JdSgds  catuogae, 
from  Manika  Bae  to  Beesildeo,  a  name  of  the  highest  celebrity  in 
the  Rajpoot  annals,  and  a  landmark  to  various  authorities,  who 
otherwise  have  little  in  common  even  in  their  genealogies^  which  I 
pass  over  in  silence,  with  the  exception  of  the  intermecQate  name  of 
Hursraj,*  common  to  the  Ha/nwr  Rasa  as  well  as  the  J&ega's  list 
The  authority  of  Hursraj  stretched  along  the  Aravulli  mountains 
to  Aboo,  and  east  of  the  Chumbul.  He  ruled  from  S.  812  to  827 
(A.H.  138  to  153),  and  fell  in  battle  against  the  As^ras,  having 
attained  the  title  of  Ari-murdhan.  Ferishta  says,  that  ''  in  AH. 
''  143,  the  Mooslems  greatly  increased,  when  issuing  from  their  hills 
''  they  obtained  possession  of  Earman,  Feshore,  and  all  the  lands 
"  adjacent ;  and  that  the  Raja  of  Lahore,  who  was  of  the  family  of 
"  the  Raja  of  Ajmer,  sent  his  brotherf  against  these  Afghans,  who 
**  were  reinforced  by  the  tribes  of  Ghilji,  of  Ghor  and  Oabul,  just 
**  become  proselytes  to  Islam  ;"'|-  and  he  adds,  that  duiin^  five  months, 
seventy  battles  were  fought  with  success ;  or,  to  use  tne  historians 
own  words,  **  in  which  SepdJii  evrmah  (General  Frost)  was  victorious 
''  over  the  infidel,  but  who  returned  when  the  cold  season  was  passed 
"  with  fresh  force.  The  armies  met  between  EjxmHn  and  PeshAwur; 
''  sometimes  the  infidel  (Rajpoot)  carried  the  war  to  the  KMstaUt 
"  '  mountainous  regions,'  and  drove  the  Moosulmauns  before  him  ; 
"  sometimes  the  Moosulmauns,  obtaining  reinforcements,  drove  the 
"  infidel  by  flights  of  arrows  to  their  own  borders,  to  which  they 
"  always  retired  when  the  torrents  swelled  the  NilAb  {Indus)" 

Whether  the  Raja  of  Ajm^r  personally  engaged  in  these  distant 
combats  the  chronicle  says  not.  According  to  the  Ham/ir  Bom, 
Hui*sraj  was  succeeded  by  Doojgun-deo,  whose  advanced  post  was 
Bhutnair,  and  who  overcame  Nasir-oo-din,  from  whom  he  captured 
twelve  hundred  horse,  and  hence  bore  the  epithet  of  Stdtan  Graka, 

collected  the  commercial  duties  {ddv^.  He  took  tribute  from  the  lord  of 
M^war,  and  performed  whatever  he  had  a  mind  to." 

Lakhun  drew  upon  him  the  arms  of  Soobektegin,  and  his  son  Mahznoud, 
when  Nadole  was  stripped  of  its  consequence  ;  its  temples  were  thrown  dowiL 
and  its  fortress  was  dilapidated.  But  it  had  recovered  much  of  its  power,  and 
even  sent  forth  several  branches,  who  all  fell  under  AUa-o-din  in  tiie  iJiirteenth 
century.  On  the  final  conquest  of  India  by  Shahbudin,  the  prince  of  Nadole 
appears  to  have  effected  a  compromise,  and  to  have  become  a  vassal  of  the 
empire.  This  conjecture  arises  from  the  singularity  of  its  currency,  whidi 
retains  on  the  one  side  the  names  in  Sanscrit  of  its  indigenous  princes^  and  ob 
the  other  that  of  the  conqueror. 

*  Hursraj  and  Beejy  Bt^  were  sons  of  Aj^P^  ^ing  of  Ajm^,  according  \& 
the  chronicle. 

t  This  is  a  very  important  admission  of  Ferishta,  concerning  the  proselytism 
of  all  these  tribes,  and  confirms  mv  hypothesis,  that  the  Afji^hans  are  converted 
Jadoons  or  YaaiU^  not  Yahudis,  or  Jews.  The  Gor  is  also  a  well-known 
Rajpoot  tribe,  and  they  had  only  to  convert  it  into  Ghor.  Vide  Annals  of  the 
Bhattis. 
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or'Eing-Beizer.'  Nasir-oo-din;  was  the  title  of  the  celebrated  Soo- 
hektepn,  father  to  the  still  more  celebrated  Mahmood.  Soobektesin 
repeatedly  in^^ed  India  during  the  fifteen  years'  reign  of  his  prede* 
cessor  Aliptegin. 

Passing  over  the  intermediate  reigns,  each  of  which  is  marked  by 
some  meagre  and  unsatisfactoiy  details  of  battles  with  the  Islamite, 
we  arrive  at  Beesildeo.  The  father  of  this  prince,  according  to  the 
Hara  genealogists,  was  Dherma-Guj,  apparently  a  title, — '  in  faith  like 
an  elephant,' — as  in  the  Jd4ga!8  list  is  Beer  Beelundeo,  confirmed  by 
the  inscription  on  the  triumphal  column  at  Dehli.  The  last  of 
Mahmood's  invasions  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Beelundeo,  who, 
at  the  expense  of  his  life,  had  the  glory  of  humbling  the  mighty 
conqueror,  and  forcing  him  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  Ajm^r.  Before 
we  condense  the  scanty  records  of  the  bards  concerning  Yisala-Deva,* 
we  may  spare  a  few  words  to  commemorate  a  Chohan,  who  conse- 
crated his  name  and  that  of  all  his  kin,  by  his  deeds  in  the  first 
passage  of  Mahmood  into  India. 

Goga  Chohan  was  the  son  of  Yacha  Kaja,  a  name  of  some  celebrity. 
He  held  the  whole  of  Jungal-d^,  or  the  forest  lands  from  the  Sutlej 
to  Heriana ;  his  capita),  called  Mehera,  or,  as  pronounced,  Ooga  ca 
Mairi,  was  on  the  Sutlej.  In  defending  this  he  fell,  with  forty-five 
sons  and  sixty  nephews ;  and  as  it  occurred  on  Sunday  {Rubwdr), 
the  ninth  (noniee)  of  the  month,  that  day  is  held  sacred  to  the 
tmnes  of  Qoga  by  the  "  thirty-six  classes"f  throughout  Bajpootana, 
but  especially  in  the  desert,  a  portion  of  which  is  yet  called  Oogadeo 
ca  fhvl.  Even  his  steed,  Javadiai  has  been  immortalized,  and  has 
become  a  favorite  name  for  a  war-horse  throughout  Bajpootana, 
whose  mighty  men  swear  "  by  the  saca  of  Qoga^"  for  maintaining 
the  Rajpoot  £une  when  Mahmood  crossed  the  Sutlej. 

This  was  probably  the  last  of  Mahmood's  invasions,  when  he 
marched  direct  &om  Mooltan  through  the  desert.  He  attacked 
Ajmer,  which  was  abandoned,  and  the  country  around  given  up  to 
devastation  and  plunder.  The  citadel,  Gurh-Beetli,  however,  held 
out,  and  Mahmood  was  foiled,  wounded,  and  obliged  to  retreat  by 

*  The  classical  mode  of  writing  the  name  of  Beesildeo. 

t  ChateeS'pon. 

in  IB  related  by  the  Eignoot  romancers  that  Goga  had  no  children  :  that 
lamenting  this,  his  guardian  deity  ^ve  him  two  barley-corns  (Java  OTJao),  one 
of  wMchne  gave  to  his  aueen,  another  to  his  favourite  mare,  which  produced 
the  steed  (Javddia)  whicn  became  as  famous  as  Qoga  himself.  The  Eana  of 
Oodipoor  gave  the  author  a  blood-horse  of  Kattiaw&r,  whose  name  was  Javftdia. 
Thoi^  a  lamb  in  disposition,  when  mounted,  he  was  a  piece  of  fire,  and 
admirably  broken  in  to  all  the  manage  exercise.  A  more  penect  animal  never 
existed.  The  author  brought  him,  with  another  (Mirg-rdjX  from  Oodipoor  to 
the  ocean,  intending  to  bring  them  home  :  but  the  srey  he  ^ve  to  a  friend,  and 
fearful  of  the  vo^affe,  he  sent  Jav&dia  oack  six  nundred  miles  to  the  Kana, 
requesting  '*  he  might  be  the  first  worshipped  on  the  annual  military  festival :" 
a  request  whidi  he  doubts  not  was  complied  with. 
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Nadole,*  another  Chohan  possession,  which  he  sacked,  and  thea  pro- 
oeeded  to  NehrwaUa,  which  he  captured.  His  barbarities  promoted 
a  coalition,  which,  by  compelling  him  to  march  through  the  western 
deserts  to  gain  the  valley  of  Sinde,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  his 
army. 

The  exploits  of  Beesildeo  form  one  of  the  books  of  Chund  the 
bard.  The  date  assigned  to  Beesildeo  in  the  iZosa  (S.  921)  is  inter- 
polated— a  vice  not  uncommon  with  the  Bajpoot  bard,  whose  periods 
acquire  verification  from  less  mutable  materials  than  those  out  of 
which  he  weaves  his  song.f 

Chund  gives  an  animated  picture  of  the  levy  of  the  Bajpoot 
chivalry,  which  assembled  under  Beesildeo,  who,  as  the  champion  of 
the  Hindu  faith,  was  chosen  to  lead  its  warriors  against  the  Islamite 
invader.  The  chalook  king  of  Anhulwarra  alone  refused  to  join  the 
confederation,  and  in  terms  which  drew  upon  him  the  vengeance 
of  the  Chohan.  A  literal  translation  of  the  passage  ma}^  be  inter- 
esting : — 

''  To  the  Goelw&l  Jait,  the  prince  entrusted  Aim^r,  saying, '  on 
your  fealty  I  depend ;'  where  can  this  Chalook  find  refuge  ?  He 
moved  from  the  city  (Ajmer),  and  encamped  on  the  lake  Yisala^ 
and  summoned  his  tributaries  and  vassals  to  meet  him.  Maunsi 
Purihar,  with  the  array  of  Mundore,  touched  bis  feet.§  Then  came 
the  Ghelote,  the  ornament    of   the    throng  ;||    and    the    Pawafiir, 

*  S^  note,  p.  411,  for  remarks  on  Nadole^  whence  the  author  obtained  mucb 
valuable  matter,  consisting  of  coins,  inscnptious  on  stone  and  copper,  and 
MSS^  when  on  a  visit  to  tms  ancient  city  in  1821. 

+  We  have  abundant  checks,  which,  could  they  have  been  detailed  in  the 
eariier  stage  of  inquiry  into  Hindu  literature,  woi:Jd  have  excited  more 
interest  for  the  hero  whose  column  at  DehH  has  excited  the  inquiries  of  Jones, 
Wilford,  and  Colebrooke. 

t  This  lake  stiU  bears  the  name  of  Beesil-ca-tdl  notwithstanding  the  changes 
which  have  accrued  dining  a  lapse  of  one  thousand  years,  since  he  formed  it 
by  damming-up  the  springs.  It  is  one  of  the  reservoirs  of  the  Looni  river. 
The  emperor  Jehangir  erected  a  palace  on  the  banbs  of  the  Beeail-ca-t^  in 
which  he  received  the  ambassador  of  James  L  of  England 

$  This  shews  that  the  Purihars  were  subordinate  to  the  Chohans  of  Ajm^. 

II  The  respectful  mention  of  the  Qhdote  as  *  the  ornament  of  the  throng,' 
clearly  proves  that  the  Oheetore  prince  came  as  an  ally.  How  rejoicing  to  an 
antiquaiy  to  find  this  confirmed  oy  an  inscrintion  found  amidst  tke  nuns  of  a 
city  of  M6war,  which  alludes  to  this  very  coaution  !  The  inscription  is  a  record 
of  the  friendship  maintained  by  their  issue  in  the  twelfth  century, — Sam&rsi  of 
Cheetore,  and  Hrthi  BajL  the  last  Chohan  king  of  India--on  their  combining 
to  chastise  the  king  of  Patun  AnhulwamL  "  in  like  manner  as  did  BeeBiideo 
*^  and  T^jsi  of  old  umte  a^aiast  the  foe,  so,  ^,  &c.  Now  T6jsi  was  the  grand- 
father of  Bawul  Samarsi,  who  was  killed  in  opposing  the  final  Mooslem 
invasion,  on  the  Cagear,  after  one  of  the  longest  reigns  in  their  annab :  from 
which  we  calculate  that  T^jsi  must  have  sat  on  the  throne  about  the  year 
S.  1 120  (A«D.  1064.)  His  youth  and  inexperience  would  account  for  his  a(»ng 
subordinately  to  the  Chohan  of  Ajmdr.  The  name  of  Udyadita  further  con- 
firms the  date,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  the  text.  His  date  has  been  folly 
settled  by  various  inscriptions  found  by  the  author.  (See  TransadiaDS  Boy^ 
Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  I,  page  223.) 
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with  Tiiar/  and  Rama  the  Oor  f  with  Moh&  the  lord  of  Mewat.  ^ 
The  Mohil  of  Doonapoor  with  tribute  sent  excuse.^  With  folded 
hands  arrived  the  Baloeh/  but  the  lord  of  Bamuni  abandoned 
Sinde.'  Then  came  the  Nuzzur  from  Bhutnair/  and  the  Nalhundi 
from  Tatta^  and  Mooltan.^  When  the  summons  reached  the 
fihomia  Bhatti  of  Derrawul,^^  all  obeyed ;  as  did  the  Jadoon  of 
Mallimwas."  The  Mori"  and  Birgoojur*'  also  joined  with  the 
Catchwahas  of  Anterved.^^  The  subjugated  M^ras  worshipped  his 
feet.*'  Then  came  the  array  of  Takitpoor,  headed  by  the  Goelwil 
Jaii'^  Mounted  in  haste  came  X7dy£  Pramar/'^  with  tiie  Nurbhan^^ 
and  the  Dor/»  the  Chundail »  and  the  Dahima."" 

In  this  short  passage,  a  text  is  afforded  for  a  dissertation  on  the 
whole  genealogical  history  of  Bajpootana  at  that  period.  Such 
extracts  &om  we  more  ancient  bards,  incorporated  in  the  works  of 
their  successors,  however  laconic,  afford  decisive  evidence  that  their 
poetic  chronicles  bore  always  the  same  character;  for  this  passage  is 
introduced  by  Chund  merely  as  a  preface  to  the  history  of  his  own 
prince,  Pirthi  Raj,  the  descendant  of  Beesildeo. 

A  similar  passage  was  given  from  the  ancient  chronicles  of  Mewar, 
recording  an  invasion  of  Uie  Mooslems,  of  which  the  histories  of  the 
invaders  have  left  no  trace.  (Vol  I,  p.  208.)  The  evidence  of  both 
is  incontestable;  every  name  affords  a  synchronism  not  to  be 
disputed ;  and  though  tne  isolated  passage  would  afford  a  very  faint 
ray  of  light  to  the  explorer  of  those  days  of  darkness,  yet  when  the 
same  industrious  research  has  pervaded  the  annals  of  all  these  races,  a 

1  This  Tiiar  must  have  been  one  of  the  Dehli  vassals,  whose  monarch  was 
of  this  race. 

2  The  Gor  was  a  celebrated  tribe,  and  amongst  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Chohan  feudatories ;  a  branch  until  a  few  years  ago  held  Sooe-Soopoor  and 
about  nine  lacs  of  territory.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Gor  appanage  was  west  of 
the  Indus,  and  that  this  tnbe  on  conversion  became  the  Gnor. 

3  The  Mevoh  race  of  Mewftt  is  well  known  ;  all  are  Mahomedansnow. 

4  The  Mohils  have  been  sufficiently  discussed. 

5  The  Baloch  was  evidently  Hindu  at  this  time ;  and  as  I  have  repeatedly 
said,  of  Jit  or  Gete  origin. 

6  *'  The  lord  of  Bamuni,"  in  other  places  called  Bamunwasso,  must  apply  to 
the  ancient  Brahminabad.  or  Deund^  on  whose  site  the  modem  Tatta  is  built. 

7  See  AnnaLs  of  Jessulm^r. 

8^9  All  this  evinces  supremacy  over  the  Princes  of  this  region  :  the  Soda, 
the  Samma,  and  Soomura. 

10  Of  Derrawul  we  have  spoken  in  the  text 

11  Mallunwas  we  know  not 

12  &  13  ds  14  The  Moris,  the  Cutchwahas  and  Birgoojurs  require  no  further 
notice. 

15  The  M^ras  inhabited  the  Aravulli. 

16  Takitpoor  is  the  modem  Thod&  near  Tonk,  where  there  are  fine  remains. 

17  Udyadita,  now  a  land-mark  in  Hindu  history. 

18  See  annals  of  Shekhavati  for  the  Nurbh&ns,  who  held  Khundailaasa 
fief  of  Ajm^r. 

19  k  20  Hie  Dor  and  Chundail  were  well  known  tribes  \  the  latter  contended 
with  Pirthi  Rig,  who  deprived  them  of  Mahoba  and  Rahnger,  and  all  modem 
fioondelkund. 

21    The  renowned  Dahima  was  lord  of  Biana ;  also  called  Dridnftdhftr. 
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flood  of  illumination  pours  upon  us,  and  we  can  at  least  tell  w! 
races  were  who  held  sway  in  these  regions  a  thousand  years 

Amidst  meagre,  jejune,  and  unsatisfactory  details,  the  an 
Rajpootana  must  be  content  to  wade  on,  in  order  to  obtain 
solid  foundation  for  the  history  of  the  tribes ;  but  such  facts  as 
stimulate  his  exertions  and  reward  his  toil :  without  them,  h 
would  be  hopeless.    To  each  of  the  twenty  tribes    eDume 
formed  under  the  standard  of  the  Chohan,  we  append  a  se 
notice,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  few  who  can  appreciate  their  i 
tance,  while  some  general  remarks  may  suffice  as  a  connection 
the    immediate  object  of  research,    the   Haras,   descended 
Beesildeo. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  no  small  moment  to  be  enabled  to 
the  date  of  Beesildeo,  the  most  important  name  in  the  annals  o 
Chohans  from  Maoik  Bae  to  Firthi  Raj,  and  a  slip  from  the  ge4| 
logical  tree  will  elucidate  our  remarks. 


1 
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The  name  of  Beesildeo  (Visaladeva)  heads  the  inscription  on  the 
celebrated  column  erected  in  the  centre  of  Feroz  Shah  s  palace  at 
Dehli  This  column,  alluded  to  by  Ghund,  as  '*  telling  the  £Eime  of 
"  the  Chohan,"  was  *'  placed  at  Nigumbode/'  a  place  of  f  pilgrimage 
on  the  Jumna»  a  few  miles  below  Dehli,  whence  it  must  ^have  been 
removed  to  its  present  singular  position  * 

The  inscription  commences  and  ends  with  the  same  date,  viz., 
15th  of  the  month  Bysakh,  S.  1220.  If  correctly  copied,  it  can  have 
no  reference  to  Beesildeo,  excepting  as  the  ancestor  of  Prativa 
Chakmana  tUaca  Sdcambhari  bhiipati;  or  '  Pirthi  Baj  Chohan,  the 
anointed  of  Sambhur,  Lord  of  the  earth*  who  ruled  at  Dehli  in  S.  1220, 
and  was  slain  in  S.  1249,  retaining  the  ancient  epithet  of  *  Lord  of 
Sambhur/  one  of  the  early  seats  of  their  power.-f  The  second 
stanza,  however,  tells  us  we  must  distnist  the  first  of  the  two  dates« 
and  read  1120  (instead  of  1220),  when  Yisaladeva  "  extenninated 
"  the  barbarians"  from  Aryaverta.  The  numerals  1  and  2,  in  Sans- 
crit, are  easily  mistaken.  If,  howevei',  it  is  decidedly  1220,  then  the 
whole  inscription  belongs  to  Prativa  Chahmana,  between  whom 
and  Visala  no  less  than  six  princes  intervene,^  and  the  opening  is 
merely  to  introduce  Pirthi  Baj's  lineage,  in  which  the  sculptor  has 
foisted  in  the  date. 

I  feel  inclined  to  assign  the  first  stanza  to  Yisaladeva  (Beesildeo)> 
and  what  follows  to  his  descendant  Pirthi  Raj,  who  by  a  conceit 
may  have  availed  himself  of  the  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  his 
ancestor,  to  record  his  own  exploits.  These  exploits  were  precisely 
of  the  same  nature, — ^successful  war  against  the  Islamite,  in  which 

*  See  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  I,  p.  379,  Vol.  VII,  p.  180,  and  Vol,  IX,  p.  463. 

I I  brought  away  an  inscription  of  this,  the  last  Chohan  emperor,  from  Hie 
ruins  of  his  palace  at  Hasl  or  Hansi,  dated  S.  1224.  See  comments  thereon, 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  I,  p.  133. 

X  These  inscriptions,  while  they  have  given  rise  to  ingenious  interpretations, 
demonstrate  the  little  value  of  mere  translations,  even  when  made  by  first-rate 
scholars,  who  possess  no  historical  knowledge  of  the  tribes  to  whom  they  refer. 
This  inscription  was  first  translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones  in  1784  (Asiatic  Researches, 
VoL  L)  A  fresh  version  (from  a  fresh  transcript  I  believe)  was  made  by  Mr. 
Colebrooke  in  1800  (Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  VII),  but  rather  darkening  than 
enlightening  the  subject,  from  attending  to  his  pundit's  emendation,  giving  to 
the  prince's  name  and  tribe  a  metaphorical  mterpretation.  Nor  was  it  till 
Wilford  had  published  his  hodge-podge  Essay  on  Vicramaditya  and  Saliva- 
hana,  that  Mr.  Colebrooke  discovered  his  error,  and  amended  it  in  a  note  to 
that  volume ;  but  even  then,  without  rendering  the  inscription  useful  as  a 
historical  document.  I  call  Wilford's  essay  a  hodge-podge  advisedly.  It  is  a 
paper  of  immense  research  ;  vast  materids  are  brought  to  his  task,  but  he  had 
an  hypothesis,  and  all  was  confounded  to  suit  it.  Chohans,  Solankis,  Ghelotes, 
all  are  amalgamated  in  his  crucible.  It  was  from  the  Sarangadhar  Fadhati, 
TOtten  by  the  bard  of  Hamira  Chohan,  not  kinq  of  M^war  (as  Wilford  has  it), 
hut  of  Rinthumbor,  lineally  descended  from  Visaladeva,  and  slain  by  Alla*o-din. 
Sarangadhar  was  also  author  of  the  Hamir  Rasa  and  the  Hamir  CavydL  bear- 
ing this  prince's  name,  the  essence  of  both  of  which  I  translated  with  the  aid 
of  my  Qdni.  I  was  long  bewildered  in  my  admiration  of  Wilf  ord's  researches ; 
out  experience  inspired  distrust,  and  I  adopted  the  useful  adage  in  all  these 
mattere, "  nil  odmvrariP 
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each  drove  him  from  Aryavevia;  for  even  the  Mooslem  writers 
acknowledge  that  Shahbudin  was  often  ignominiously  defeated 
before  he  fmally  succeeded  in  making  a  conquest  of  northern  India 

If,  as  I  suimise,  the  first  stanza  belongs  to  Beesildeo,  the  date  is 
S.  1120,  or  A.D.  1064,  and  this  grand  confederation  described  by  the 
Chohan  bard  was  assembled  under  his  banner,  preparatoiy  to  the 
very  success,  to  commemoi*ate  which  the  inscription  was  recorded. 

In  the  passage  quoted  from  Chund,  recording  the  princes  who  led 
their  household  troops  under  Beesildeo,  there  are  four  names  which 
establish  synchronisms :  one,  by  which  we  arrive  directly  at  the 
date,  and  three  indirectly.  The  first  is  Udyadit  Pramar,  king  of 
Dhar  (son  of  Raja  Bhoj),  whose  period  I  established  from  numerous 
inscriptions,*  as  between  S.  1100  and  S.  1150  ;  so  that  the  date  of 
his  joining  the  expedition  would  be  about  the  middle  of  his  reign. 
The  indirect,  but  equally  strong  testimony  consists  of, 

First,  the  mention  of  *'  the  Bhomia  Bhatti  from  Derrawul;"t  fof 
had  there  been  anything  apocryphal  in  Chund,  Jessulmer,  the  pre- 
sent capital,  would  have  been  given  as  the  Bhatti  abode.:|: 

Second,  the  Cutchwahas,  who  are  also  described  as  coming  from 
Anterv6i  (the  region  between  the  Junma  and  Ganges) ;  for  the 
infant  colony  transmitted  from  Nurwar  to  Amb^r  was  yet  undistin- 
guished. 

The  third  proof  is  in  the  M^war  inscription,  when  Tejsi,  the 
grandfather  of  Samarsi,  is  described  as  in  alliance  with  Beesildeo. 
Beesildeo  is  said  to  have  lived  sixty-four  years.  Supposing  this  date, 
S.  1120,  to  be  the  medium  point  of  his  existence,  this  would  make 
his  date  S.  1088  to  S.  1152,  or  A.D.  1032  to  A.D.  1096;  but  as  his 
father,  Dherma  Guj,  "  the  elephant  in  faith,"  or  Beer  Beelun  Deo 
(called  Malun  Deo,  in  the  Hamir  Rasa),  was  killed  defending  Ajmer 
on  the  last  invasion  of  Mahmood,  we  must  necessarily  place  Beesils 
hhih  (supposing  him  an  infant  on  that  event),  ten  years  earlier,  or 
A.D.  1022  (S.  1078),  to  A.D.  1086  (S.  1142),  comprehending  the  date 
on  the  pillar  of  Dehli,  and  by  computation  all  the  periods  mentioned 
in  the  catalogue.  We  may  therefore  safely  adopt  the  date  of  the 
Rasa,  viz.,  S.  1066  to  S.  1130. 

Beesildeo  was,  therefore,  contemporary  with  Jeip&l,  the  Tuar  king 

*  See  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  VoL  I,  p.  133. 

t  See  Annals  of  Jessulmer,  for  foundation  of  Derrawul,  p.  212. 

X  In  transcribing  the  annak  of  the  Kheechies,  an  important  branch  of  the 
Chohans,  their  bams  have  preserved  this  passage  :  but  ignorant  of  Demwul 
and  Lodorva  (both  preserved  in  my  version  of  Chund),  th^  have  inserted 
Jes8ulm6r.  By  such  anachronisms,  arising  from  the  emendations  of  ignorant 
bards,  their  poetic  chronicles  have  lost  half  their  value.  To  me  the  oompaii^on 
of  such  passages,  preserved  in  Chund  from  the  older  bards,  and  distorted  ^ 
the  modems,  was  a  subject  of  considerable  pleasure.  It  reconciled  much  th&t 
I  might  have  thrown  away^  teaching  me  the  difference  between  absolute  inven- 
tion, and  ignorance  creating  errors  in  the  attempt  to  correct  them.  The 
Kheechie  bara,  no  doubt,  thought  he  was  doing  right  when  he  erased  Denawul 
and  inscribed  J  esaulm^r. 
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ofDehli;  with  Doorlub  and  Bhima  of  Guzzerat;  with  Bhoj  and 
Udyadit  of  Dhar;  with  Fudumsi  and  T^jsi  of  Mewar;  and  the 
confederacy  which  he  headed  must  have  been  that  against  the 
Islamite  king  Modud,  the  fourth  from  Mahmood  of  Ghizni,  whose 
expulsion  from  the  noi*them  parts  of  Rajpootana  (as  recorded  on  the 
piiJar  of  Dehli)  caused  Aryaverta  again  to  become  '  the  land  of 
virtue.'  Mahmood's  final  retreat  from  India  by  Sinde,  to  avoid  the 
armies  collected  "  by  Byramdeo  and  the  prince  of  Ajm^r,"  to  oppose 
him,  was  in  A.H.  417,  A.D.  1026,  or  S.  1082,  nearly  the  same  date 
as  that  assigned  by  Chund,  S.  1086. 

We  could  dilate  on  the  war  which  Beesildeo  waged  against  the 
prince  of  Guzzerat,  his  victory,  and  the  erection  of  Beesil-nuggur,* 
on  the  spot  where  victory  perched  upon  his  lance ;  but  this  we 
reserve  for  the  introduction  of  the  history  of  the  illustrious  Pirthi 
Kaj.  There  is  much  fable  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  Beesildeo, 
apparently  invented  to  hide  a  blot  in  the  annals,  waiTanting  the 
inference  that  he  became  a  convert,  in  all  likelihood  a  compulsory 
one,  to  the  doctrines  of  Islam.  There  is  also  the  appearance  of  his 
subsequent  expiation  of  this  crime  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent ;  and 
the  mound  (dhoond),  where  he  took  up  his  abode,  still  exists,  and  is 
called  after  him,  Beeail-ca-d'hoond,  at  Kalik  Jobnair.f 

Accoi-ding  to  the  Book  of  Kings  of  Gomund  Ram  (the  Hara 
bai'd),  the  Haras  were  descended  from  Anilrflj,  son  of  Beesildeo ;  but 
Mog-ji,  the  Kheechie  bard,  makes  Anuraj  progenitor  of  the  Khee- 
chies,  and  son  of  Manika  Rae.    We  follow  the  Hara  bard. 

AnurSj  had  assigned  to  him  in  appanage  the  important  frontier 
fortress  of  Asi  {vulg.  Hansi).  His  son  IshtpAl,  together  with 
AgunrSjj,  son  of  Ajey-Rao,  the  founder  of  BLheechpoor  Patun  in  Sind- 
S^r,  was  preparing  to  seek  his  fortunes  with  Rundheer  Chohan 
prince  of  Gowalcoond :  but  both  Asi  and  Golconda  were  almost 
simultaneously  assailed  by  an  army  "from  the  wilds  of  Gujlibund." 
Rundheer  performed  the  sdcd ;  and  only  a  single  female,  his 
daughter,  named  Soorahbfte,  survived,  and  she  fled  for  protection 
towards  Asi,  then  attacked  by  the  same  furious  invader.  Anuraj 
pi*epared  to  fly ;  but  his  son,  IshtpS.1,  determined  not  to  wait  the 
attack,  but  seek  the  foe.  A  battle  ensued,  wheii  the  invader  was 
slain,  and  Ishtp&l,  grievously  wounded,  pursued  him  till  he  fell,  near 
the  spot  where  Soorahb^^  was  awaiting  death  under  the  shade  of  a 
peepul :  for  "  hopes  of  life  were  extinct,  and  fear  and  hunger  had  re- 
"  duced  her  to  a  skeleton."  In  the  moment  of  despair,  however,  the 
ashtwa  (peepul)  tree  under  which  she  took  shelter  was  severed,  and 

*  This  t^)wn, — another  proof  of  the  veracity  of  the  chronicle, — yet  exists  in 
Northern  Guzzerat. 

t  The  pickaxe,  if  applied  to  this  mound  (which  gives  its  name  to  Dhoondar), 
might  possiblv  shew  it  to  be  a  place  of  sepulture,  and  that  the  Chohans,  even 
to  this  period,  mav  have  entombed  at  least  the  bones  of  their  dead.  The 
numerous  tumuli  about  Hydrabad,  the  ancient  Gowalcoond,  one  of  the  royal 
!^bodes  of  the  Chohans,  may  be  sepultures  of  this  race,  and  the  arms  and  vases 
tliey  contain  all  strengthen  my  hypothesis  of  their  Scythic  origin. 
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Asw^mdy  the  guardian  goddess  of  her  race,  appeared  before  her. 
To  her,  SoorahhSie  related  how  her  father  and  twelve  brothers  had 
fallen  in  defending  Goleonda  against  *  the  demon  of  Gujlibund.'  The 
goddess  told  her  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  a  Chohan  of  her  ovm 
race  had  slain  him,  and  was  then  at  hand ;  and  led  her  to  where 
IshtpSJ  lay  senseless  from  his  wounds.  By  her  aid  he  recovered  * 
and  possessed  himself  of  that  ancient  heir-loom  of  the  Chohans,  the 
famed  fortress  of  AsA*. 

IshtpSil,  the  founder  of  the  Haras,  obtained  Aser  in  S.  lOSlf  (or 
A.D.  1025) ;  and  as  Mahmood's  last  destructive  visit  to  India,  by 
Mooltan  through  the  desert  to  Ajm6r,  was  in  A.H.  417,  or  A.D.  1022, 
we  have  every  right  to  conclude  that  his  father  Aniiraj  lost  his  life 
and  Asl  to  the  king  of  Ghizni ;  at  the  same  time  that  Ajmer  was 
sacked,  and  the  country  laid  waste  by  this  conqueror,  whom  the 
Hindu  bard  might  well  style  "  the  demon  from  Gujlibund"J  The 
Mahomedan  historians  pve  us  no  hint  even  of  any  portion  of 
Mahmood's  army  penetrating  into  the  peninsula,  though  that  grasping 
ambition,  which  considered  the  shores  of  Saurashtra  but  an  inter- 
mediate step  from  Ghizni  to  the  conquest  of  Ceylon  and  Pegu,8  may 
have  pushed  an  army  during  his  long  halt  at  Anhulwarxa,  ana  have 
driven  Rindheer  from  Goleonda  But  it  is  idle  to  speciilate  upon 
such  slender  materials ;  let  them  suffice  to  illustrate  one  new  fact, 
namely,  that  these  kingdoms  of  the  south  as  well  as  the  north  were 
held  by  Bajpoot  sovereigns,  whose  oflfspring,  blending  with  the 
orifdnai  popumtion,  produced  that  mixed  race  of  MaJirattas,  inheriting 
wiSi  the  names,  the  warlike  propensities  of  their  ancestors,  but  who 
assume  the  name  of  their  abodes  as  titles,  as  the  Nimalkurs,  the 
PhaJkias,  the  Patunkars,  instead  of  their  tribes  of  Jadoon,  Tiiar, 
Pilar,  &a,  &c. 

Ishtpfil  had  a  son  called  Chand-kum ;  his  son,  Lok  Pal,  had  Hamir 
and  Gumbir,  names  well  known  in  the  wars  of  Pirthi  Raj.  The  brothers 
were  enrolled  amongst  his  one  hundred  and  eight  great  vassals,  from 


*  Or  as  the  story  goes,  his  limbs,  which  lay  dissevered,  were  collected  by 
Soorahb&6,  and  the  goddess  sprinkling  them  with  "  the  water  of  life,"  heaiose ! 
Hence  the  name  Hara^  which  his  descendants  bore,  from  haVy  or  *  bones,' wus 
collected  ;  but  more  likely  from  having  lost  (hara)  AsL 


"  thirty  and  six  (o.  986;,  msteaa  oi  o.  luoo.  J5ut  w  even  pervaaes  v;nanu,  ui'^ 
poet  of  Pirthi  Raj,  whose  birth  is  made  1115,  instead  of  S.  1216  :  and  here,  m 
all  probability,  tne  error  commenced,  by  the  ignorance  (wilful  we  cannot 
imagine)  of  some  rhymer,  j  j  u 

t^The  elephant  wilds.'  They  assert  that  Ghimi  is  properly  GMJni^  foundea  oy 
the  Yadns :  and  in  a  curious  specimen  of  Hindu  geography  (presented  by  me 
to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society),  all  the  tract  about  the  daciers  of  the  Ganges  w 
termed  Gvglibun,  or  Gnjlibn,  the  *  Elephant  Forest.'    There  is  a  "  Gmnaurh 
mentioned  by  AbuKazil  in  the  region  of  Bijore,  inhabited  by  the  Sooltano, 


Jadoon,  and  Eusof^e  tribes. 
§  See  Ferishta,  life  of  Mahmood. 
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which  we  may  infer  that,  though  Aser  was  not  considered  absolutely 
as  a  fief,  its  diief  paid  homage  to  Ajm^r^  as  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Chohans. 

In  the  Canouj  Samya,  that  book  of  the  poems  of  Chund  devoted 
to  the  famous  war  in  which  the  Chohan  prince  carries  off  the  princess 
of  Canouj,  honourable  mention  is  made  of  the  Hara  princes  in  the 
third  day's  fight,  when  they  covered  the  retreat  of  Pirthi  Raj  : — 

"  Then  did  the  Hara  Rao  Hamir  with  his  brother  Gumbir,  mounted 
on  Lakhi  steeds,  approach  their  lord,  as  thus  they  spoke : '  Think  of 
thy  safety,  Jungul-es,*  while  we  make  offerings  to  the  array  of 
Jychund.  Our  horses'  hoofs  shall  plough  the  fieM  of  fight,  like  the 
ship  of  the  ocean.' " 

The  brothers  encountered  the  contingent  of  the  prince  of  Easi 
(Eenares),  one  of  the  great  feudatories  of  Canouj.  As  they  joined, 
"the  shout  raised  by  Hamir  reached  Doorga  on  her  rock-bound 
''throne."  Both  brothers  fell  in  these  wars,  uiough  one  of  the  few 
survivorB  of  the  last  battle  fought  with  Shahbudin  for  Rajpoot  inde- 
pendence, was  a  Hara : — 

Hamir  had  E^uma,  who  had  M&ha  Mugd:  his  son  was  Rao 
Bacha;  his,  Rao  Chund. 

Amonest  the  many  independent  princes  of  the  Chohan  race  to 
whom  Afia-oo-din  was  the  messenger  of  fate  ,was  Rao  Chund  of  Aser. 
Its  walls,  though  deemed  impregnable,  were  not  proof  against  the 
skill  and  valour  of  this  energetic  warrior ;  and  C9iund  and  all  his 
family,  with  the  exception  of  one  son,  were  put  to  the  sword.  This 
son  was  prince  Rainsi,  a  name  fatal  to  Chohan  heirs,  for  it  was  borne 
by  the  son  of  Pirthi  Raj  who  fell  in  the  defence  of  Dehli :  but  Rainsi 
of  As^r  was  more  fortunate.  He  was  but  an  infant  of  two  years  and 
a  half  old,  and  being  nephew  of  the  Rana  of  Cheetore,  was  sent  to 
him  for  protection.  When  he  attained  man's  estate,  he  made  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  upon  the  ruined  castle  of  Bhynsror,  from  which  he 
drove  Doon^,  a  Bhll  chief,  who,  with  a  band  of  his  mountain 
brethren,  had  made  it  his  retreat  This  ancient  fief  of  Mdwar  had 
been  dismantled  by  Alla-oo-din  in  his  attack  on  Cheetore,  from  which 
the  Ranas  had  not  yet  recovered  when  the  young  Chohan  came 
amongst  them  for  protection. 

Rainsi  had  two  sons,  Eolun  and  EankuL  Eolun  bein^  afflicted 
with  an  incurable  disease,  commenced  a  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred 
"Eedamath,"  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Oanges.  To  obtain  the 
full  benefit  of  this  meritorious  act,  he  determined  to  measure  his 
length  on  the  ground  the  whole  of  this  painful  journey.  In  six 
months  he  had  only  reached  the  Binda  Pass,  where,  having  bathed 
in  a  fountain  whence  flows  the  rivulet  Bangunga,  he  found  his 
health  greatly  restored.    Eedamath-I-  was  pleased  to  manifest  him- 


*  Jongul-^, '  lord  of  the  forest  lands,'  another  of  Pirthi  Rig's  titles. 

t "  The  lord  of  E^dar,'*  the  gigaxitic  pine  of  the  Himalaya,  a  title  of  Siva. 
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self,  to  accept  his  devotions,  and  to  declare  him  ''.King  of  the 
"  Path&r,"  or  plateau  of  Centi»l  India.*  The  whole  of  this  tract 
was  under  the  princes  of  Cheetore,  but  the  sack  of  this  famed  for- 
tress by  Alia,  and  the  enormous  slaughter  of  the  Gehlotes,  had  so 
weakened  their  authority,  that  the  abori^nal  Meenas  had  once  more 
possessed  themselves  of  all  their  native  hills,  or  leagued  with  the 
subordinate  vassals  of  Cheetore. 

In  ancient  times,  Baja  Hoon,  said  to  be  of  the  Pramara  race,  was 
lord  of  the  Path&r,  and  held  his  court  at  Mynfli     There  are  many 
memorials  of  this  Hoon  or  Hun  prince,  and  even  so  far  back  as  the 
first  assault  of  Cheetore,  in  the  eighth  century,  its  prince  was  aided 
in  his  defence  by  "  Ungutsi,  lord  of  the  Hoons"    The  celebrated 
temples  of  BaroUi  are  attributed  to  this  Hoon  Raja,  who  appears  in 
so  questionable  a  shape,  that  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to   believe  that 
a  branch  of  this  celebrated  race  must  in  the  first  centuries  of  Yicrama 
have  been  admitted,  as  their  bards  say,  amongst  the  thirty-six  royal 
races  of  the  Bajpoots.     Be  this  as  it  may,  Rao  Bango,   the  grandson 
of  Eolun,  took  possession  of  the  ancient  Mynftl,  and  on  an  elevation 
commanding  the  western  face  of  the  Pathlr  erected  the  fortress  of 
Biunaoda.     With  Bhynsror  on  the  east,  and  Bumaodaand  Mynfilon 
the  west,  the  Haras  now  occupied  the  whole  extent  of  the  Fathar. 
Other    conquests  were    made,  and  Mandelgurh,  Bijolli,  Beygoo, 
Rutnagurh  and  Choraitagurh,  formed  an  extensive,  if  not  a  rich, 
chieftainship. 

Rao  Bango  had  twelve  sons,  who  dispersed  their  progeny  over 
the  Pathar.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dewa,  who  had  tlu-ee  sons,  viz., 
Hur-raj,t  Hatiji,  and  Samarsi. 

The  Haras  had  now  obtained  such  power  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  emperor,  and  Rae  Dewa  was  summoned  to  attend  the 
court  when  Secunder  Lodi  ruled.  He,  therefore,  installed  his  son, 
Hur-raj,  in  Bumaoda,  and  with  his  youngest,  Samarsi,  repaired  to 
Dehli.  Here  he  remained,  till  the  emperor  coveting  a  horse  of  the 
'  king  of  the  Pathdr,'  the  latter  determined  to  regain  his  native  hills. 
This  steed  is  famed  both  in  the  annals  of  the  Haoras  and  Kheeehies, 
and,  like  that  of  the  Mede,  had  no  small  share  in  the  future  fortunes 
of  his  master.  Its  birth  is  thus  related.  The  kimr  had  a  horse  of 
such  mettle,  that  '*  he  could  cross  a  stream  without  wetting  his  hoof 
Dewa  bribed  the  royal  equerry,  and  from  a  mare  of  the  PaiMr  had 
a  colt,  to  obtain  which  the  king  broke  that  law  which  is  aUke  bind- 
ing on  the  Mooslem  and  the  Christian.    Dewa  sent  off  his  family 

♦  He  bestowed  in  appanage  on  his  brother  Kankalji  a  tenth  of  the  lands  in 
his  possession.  From  Kankal  are  descended  the  class  of  Bhats,  called  "  Krom 
Bhat."        , 

t  Hur-raj  had  twelve  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Aloo,  who  succeeded  to 
Bumaoda.  Aloo  Hara's  name  will  never  die  as  long  as  one  of  his  race  inhabits 
the  Path&r ;  and  there  are  many  Bhomias  descended  from  him  still  holding 
lands,  as  the  Kombawut  and  Bhoiawut  Haras.  The  end  of  Aloo  Kara,  and  the 
destruction  of  Bumaoda  (whidi  the  author  has  visited),  will  be  related  i"  ^^' 
Personal  Narrative. 
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by  d^rees,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  danger,  he  saddled 
his  charger,  and  lance  in  hand  appeared  under  the  balcony 
where  the  emperor  was  seated.  "  Farewell,  king,"  said  the  Bangra ; 
"  there  are  three  things  your  majesty  must  never  ask  of  a  Rajpoot ; 
*'  his  horse,  his  mistress,  and  his  sword."  He  gave  his  steed  the 
rein,  and  in  safety  regained  the  Pathdr.  Having  resigned  Bumaoda 
to  Hur-raj^  he  came  to  Bandoo-Nal,  the  spot  where  his  ancestor 
Kolun  was  cured  of  disease.  Here  the  Meenas  of  the  Oosarra  tribe 
dwelt,  under  the  patriarchal  government  of  Jaitah,  their  chief 
There  was  then  no  regular  city ;  the  extremities  of  the  valley  (fhdl)* 
were  closed  with  barriers  of  masonry  and  gates,  and  the  huts  of  the 
Heenas  were  scattered  wherever  their  fSuicy  led  them  to  build.  At 
this  time,  the  community,  which  had  professed  obedience  to  the 
Rana  on  the  sack  of  Cheetore,  was  suffering  from  the  raids  of  Rao 
Gango,  the  Kheechie,  who  from  his  castle  of  Ramgur'h  (Relawun) 
imposed  "  birchir^hde**  on  all  around.  To  save  themselves  from 
Gango,  who  used  "  to  drive  his  lance  at  the  barrier  of  Bandoo,"  the 
Meenas  entered  into  terms,  agreeing,  on  the  fall  moon  of  every 
second  month,  to  suspend  the  tribute  of  the  chowth  over  the  barrier. 
At  the  appointed  time,  the  Rao  came,  but  no  bag  of  treasure 
appeared.  "  Who  has  been  before  me  f*  demanded  Gango ;  when 
forth  issued  the  "  lord  of  the  Path&r,"  on  the  steed  coveted  by  the 
Lodi  king.  Oango  of  Relawun  bestrode  a  charger  not  less  famed 
than  his  antagonist's,  "  which  owed  his  birth  to  the  river-horse  of 
"  the  Par,  and  a  mare  of  the  Kheeehie  chieftain's,  as  she  grazed  on  its 
"  inargin.-t*  Mounted  on  this  steed;  no  obstacle  could  stop  him,  and 
"  even  the  Chumbul  was  no  impediment  to  his  seizing  the  tribute  at 
"all  seasons  from  the  Meenaa" 

The  encounter  was  fierce,  but  the  Hara  was  victorious,  and  Gango 
turned  his  back  on  the  lord  of  the  Patb&r,  who  tried  the  mettle  of 
this  son  of  the  Par,  pursuing  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Chumbul. 
What  was  his  surprise,  when  Gango  sprang  from  the  cliff,  and  horse 
and  rider  disappeared  in  the  flood,  but  soon  to  re-appear  on  the 
opposite  bank !  Dewa,  who  stood  amazed,  no  sooner  beheld  the  Rao 
emerge,  than  he  exclaimed  "  Bravo,  Rajpoot !  Let  me  know  your 
"  name."  "  Gango  Kheechie,"  was  the  answer.  "  And  mine  is  Dewa 
"  Hara ;  we  are  brothers,  and  must  no  longer  be  enemiea  Let  the 
"  river  be  our  boundary." 

It  was  in  S.  1398  (A.D.  1342)  that  Jaita  and  the  Oosarras 
acknowledged  Rae  Dewa  as  their  lord,  who  erected  Boondi  in  the 
centre  of  the  Bcmdoo-ca-Ndl,  which  henceforth  became  the  capital 
of  the  Haras.  The  Chumbul,  which,  for  a  short  time  after  tiie 
adventure  here  related,  continued  to  be  the  barrier  to  the  eastward, 
was  soon  overpassed,  and  the  bravery  of  the  race  bringing  them  into 
contact  with  the  emperor's  lieutenants,  the  Haras  rose  to  favour  and 

*  Thdl  and  Ndl  are  both  ternis  for  a  valley,  though  the  latter  is  oftener 
applied  to  a  defile. 
t  The  Par,  or  Parbutty  river,lflowB  near  Ramgorli  Relawun. 
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power,  extending  their  acquisitions,  either  by  conquest  or  grant,  to 
the  confines  of  Malwa.  The  territory  thus  acquired  obtained  the 
geographiccol  designation  of  Hdr&vati  or  Harouti.* 


CHAPTER  IL 


HecapiiulcUion  of  the  Hara  princes /ram  the/oMTider  AniLrdj  to  Roe  Dewcu—He 
erects  Boondi, — MasscLcre  of  tJie  Oosarras. — Dewa  abdicates. — Ceremony  of 
Yugang,  or  abdication. — Succeeded  by  Samarsi. — Extends  his  sway  east  of  the 
ChumbiU. — Massacre  of  the  Koteah  Bhils. — Griffin  ofKotah. — Napooji  suc- 
ceeds,—Feud  fffith  the  Solanhi  of  Thoda, — Assassination  of  Napoqji^Singular 
Sati. — ffamoo  succeeds.— The  Rana  asserts  his  right  over  the  FtUhar.—Hamoo 
demurs^  defies,  and  attacks  him. — Anecdote. — Birsing. — Biroo. — Raa  Bcaida. 
— Famine. — Anecdote.— Bando  expelled  by  his  brothers  ;  converts  to  Mahom- 
danism. — Narayndas  puts  his  uncles  to  death,  and  recovers  his  pairimony.— 
Anecdotes  of  Narayndas. — Aids  the  Rana  of  Cheetore. — Ga/ins  a  victory  — 
Espouses  the  niece  of  Rana  Raemull.—His  passion  for  opium. — Death.— Koa 
Soorajmul, — Marries   a  princess  of  Cheetore, — Fatal   result. — ^Aihara,  or 
Spring-hunt. — Assassination  of  the  Rao. — His  revenge. — Tvoofold  SatL—Rao 
Soortan. — His  cruelty^   deposal,  and  banishment. — Rao   Arjoon  elected.— 
Romantic  death. — Rao  SoorjUn  accedes. 

Havino  sketched  the  history  of  this  race,  from  the  regeneratioD  of 
Anhul,i'  the  first  Chohan  (at  a  period  which  it  is  impossible  to  fix), 
to  the  establishment  of  the  first  Hara  prince  in  Boondi,  we  shall  here 
recapitulate  the  most  conspicuous  princes,  with  their  dates,  as 
established  by  synchronical  events  in  the  annals  of  other  states, 
or  by  inscriptions ;  and  then  proceed  with  the  history  of  the  Haras 
as  members  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  India. 

Antirdj  obtained  Asi  or  Hansi. 

Ishtpftl,  son  of  Antirftj  ;  he  was  expelled  from  Asi,  S.  1081  (A.D. 
1025),  and  obtained  As^r.  He  was  founder  of  the  Haras ;  the 
chronicle  says  not  how  long  after  obtaining  Asi,  but  evidently 
very  soon. 

Hamir,  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Caggar,  on  the  invasion  of 
Shahbudin,  S.  1249,  or  A.D.  1193. 

Rao  Chund,  slain  in  A3&,  by  AUa-oo-din,  in  S.  1351. 

Rainsi,  fled  from  As^r,  and  came  to  M^war,  and  in  S.  1353 
obtained  Bhynsror. 

Bao  Bango,  obtained  Bumaoda,  Myn&l,  &c. 

Rao  Dewa,  S.  1398  (A.D.  1342),  took  the  Bandoo  valley  from  the 
Meenas,  founded  the  city  of  Boondi,  and  styled  the  country'  Hijivati. 


*  In  Mahomedan  authors,  Hadouty. 

t  Anhvl  and  Agfd  have  the  same  signification,  m.,  *  fiie.' 
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Rao  Dewa,  whose  Meena  subjects  far  out  numbered  his  Haitis, 
had  recourse  in  order  to  consolidate  his  authority,  to  one  of  those 
barbarous  acts  too  common  in  Rajpoot  conquests.  The  Rajpoot 
chronicler  so  far  palliates  the  deed,  that  he  assigns  a  reason  for  it, 
namely,  the  insolence  of  the  Meena  leader,  who  dared  to  ask  a 
daughter  of  the  "  Lord  of  the  Pathar."  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  Haras  of  Bumaoda  and  the  Solankis  of  Thoda,  and 
almost  annihilated  the  Oosarras. 

How  long  it  was  after  this  act  of  barbarity,  that  Dewa  abdicated 
in  favour  oi  his  son,  is  not  mentioned,  though  it  is  far  from  impro- 
bable that  this  crime  influenced  his  determination.  This  was  the 
second  time  of  his  abdication  of  power ;  first,  when  he  gave  Bumaoda 
to  Uur-raj,  and  went  to  Secunder  Lodi ;  and  now  to  Samarsi,  the 
branches  of  Boondl  and  the  Pathar  i*emaining  independent  of  each 
other.  The  act  of  abdication  confers  the  title  of  Jug-Raj  ;*  or  when 
they  conjoin  the  authority  of  the  son  with  the  father,  the  heir  is 
styled  Jivaraj,  Four  instances  of  this  are  on  record  in  the  annals 
ofBoondi;  namely,  by  Dewa,  by  Narayndas,  by  Raj  Chuttur  Sal, 
and  by  Sriji  Omed  Sing.  It  is  a  rule  for  a  prince  never  to  enter  the 
capital  after  abandoning  the  government;  the  king  is  virtually 
defunct ;  he  cannot  be  a  subject,  and  he  is  no  longer  a  king.  To  render 
the  act  more  impressive,  they  make  an  eflSgy  of  the  abdicated  king, 
and  on  the  twelfth  day  following  the  act  (being  the  usual  period  of 
mourning),  they  commit  it  to  the  flames.  In  accordance  with  this 
custom,  Bewa  never  afterwards  entered  the  walls  either  of  Boondi 
or  Bumaodaf  ,  but  resided  at  the  village  of  Omurthoona,  five  coss 
from  the  former,  till  his  death. 

Samarsi  had  three  sons:  1,  Napooji,  who  succeeded;  2,  Hurpal, 
who  obtained  Jujawur,  and  left  numerous  issue,  called  Hurpalpotas ; 
and,  3,  Jaetsi,  who  had  the  honour  of  first  extending  the  Hara 
name  beyond  the  Chumbul.  On  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  Tiiar 
chief  of  Keytoon,  he  passed  the  residence  of  a  community  of  Bhils, 
in  an  extensive  ravine  near  the  river.  Taking  them  by  surprise,  he 
attacked  them,  and  they  fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  Haras.  At 
the  entrance  of  this  ravine,  which  was  defended  by  an  outwork, 
Jaetsi  slew  the  leader  of  the  Bhils,  and  erected  there  a  hdti  (elephant) 
to  the  god  of  battle,  Bhiroo.  He  stands  on  the  spot  called  chdr- 
jhopra,  near  the  chief  portal  of  the  castle  of  Kotah,  a  name  derived 
from  a  community  of  Bhils  called  Koteah.:^ 

*  Yuga-Raj.  "  sacrifice  of  the  Government." 

t  Hur-raj  ^elder  son  of  Dewa),  lord  of  Bumaoda,  had  twelve  sons  :  of  whom 
Aloo  Har%  tne  eldest,  held  twenty- four  castles  upon  the  Pathar.  With  all  of 
these  the  author  is  familiar,  havug  trod  the  Pathar  in  every  direction :  of 
this,  anon. 

X  The  descendants  of  Jaetsi  retained  the  castle  and  the  surrounding  country 
for  several  generations  j  when  Bhonungsi,  the  fifth  in  descent,  was  dispossessed 
of  them  by  Kao  SoorujmuU  of  Boondi.  Jaetsi  had  a  son,  Sooijun,  who  gave 
the  name  of  Kotah  to  this  abode  of  the  Bhils,  round  which  he  built  a  wall. 
His  son  Dheerdeo  excavated  twelve  lakes,  and  dammed  up  that  east  of  the 
town,  still  known  by  his  name,  though  better  by  its  new  appellation  of 
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Napooji,  a  name  of  no  small  note  in  the  chronicles  of  H^ravati, 
succeeded  Samarsi.  Napooji  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Solanki 
chief  of  Thoda,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  kings  of  AnhuU 
warra.  While  on  a  visit  to  Thoda,  a  slab  of  beautiful  marble  attracted 
the  regard  of  the  Hara  Bao,  who  desired  his  bride  to  afik  it  of  her 
father.  His  delicacy  was  offended,  and  he  replied,  "  he  supposed 
*'  the  Hara  would  next  ask  him  for  his  wife ;"  and  desired  mm  to 
depart.  Napooji  was  incensed,  and  visited  his  anger  upon  his  wife, 
whom  he  treated  with  neglect  and  even  banished  from  his  bed.  She 
complained  to  her  father.  On  the  *  kajuli  tees,'  the  joyous  third  of 
the  month  Sawun,  when  a  Rajpoot  must  visit  his  wife,  the  vassals 
of  Boondi  were  dismissed  to  their  homes  to  keep  the  festival  sacred 
to  "  the  mother  of  births."  The  Thoda  Rao,  taking  advantage  of  the 
unguarded  state  of  Boondi,  obtained  admittance  by  stealth,  and 
drove  his  lance  through  the  head  of  the  Hara  Raio.  He  retired 
without  observation,  and  waj3  relating  to  his  attendants  the  success 
of  his  revenge,  when,  at  this  moment,  they  passed  one  of  the  Boondi 
vassals,  who,  seated  in  a  hollow  taking  his  uinl-pani  (opium- water), 
was  meditating  on  the  folly  of  going  home,  where  no  endeaiing 
caresses  awaited  him  from  his  wife,  who  was  deranged,  and  had 
determined  to  return  to  BoondL  While  thus  absorbed  in  gloomy 
reflections,  the  trampling  of  horses  met  his  ear,  and  soon  was  heard 
the  indecent  mkth  of  the  Thoda  Rao's  party,  at  the  Hara  Rao  dis- 
missing his  vassals  and  remaining  unattended.  The  Chohan  guessed 
the  rest,  and  as  the  Thoda  Rao  passed  close  to  him,  he  levelled  a 
blow,  which  severed  his  right  arm  from  his  body  and  brought  him 
from  his  horse.  The  Solanki*s  attendants  took  to  flight,  and  the 
Chohan  put  the  severed  limb,  on  which  was  the  golden  bracelet,  in 

'^  Kishore  Sagur."  His  son  was  Kandul,  who  had  Bhonungsi,  who  lost  and 
regained  Kotah  in  the  following  manner.  Kotah  was  seized  oy  two  Fathaii'^ 
Dhakur  and  Kesar  Khan.  Bhonung,  who  became  mad  from  excessive  use  of  wine 
and  opium,  was  banished  to  Boondi,  and  Ms  wife,  at  the  head  of  his  house- 
hold vassals,  retired  to  Keytoon,  aromid  which  the  Haras  held  three  hundmi 
and  sixty  villages.  Bhonung,  in  exile,  repented  of  his  excesses  ;  he  announced 
his  amendment  and  his  wish  to  return  to  his  wife  and  kin.  The  intrepid 
Rajpootnl  rejoiced  at  his  restoration,  and  laid  a  plan  for  the  recovery  of  Kotah, 
in  which  she  destined  him  to  take  part.  To  attempt  it  by  force  would  have 
been  to  court  destruction,  and  she  determined  to  combme  stratagem  and  courage. 
When  the  jocund  festival  of  spring  approached,  when  even  decorum  is  for 
a  while  cast  aside  in  the  Rajpoot  Saturnalia,  she  invited  herself,  with  all  the 
youthful  damsels  of  Keytoon,  to  play  the  Holi  with  the  Pathans  of  Kotah. 
The  libertine  Pathans  received  the  invitation  with  ioy,  happy  to  find  the  queen 
of  Keytoon  evince  so  much  amity.  Collecting  three  hmidred  of  the  finest 
Hara  youths,  she  disguised  them  in  female  apparel,  and  Bhonung,  attended  by 
the  old  nurse,  each  with  a  vessel  of  the  crimson  abiVy  headed  the  band.  While 
the  youths  were  throwing  the  crimson  powder  amoncst  the  Pathans,  the  nune 
led  Bhonung  to  play  with  their  chief.  The  disguised  Hara  broke  his  vessel  on 
the  head  of  K^sar  Khan.  This  was  the  signal  for  action  :  the  Rajpoots  drew 
their  swords  from  beneath  their  ghagras  (petticoats),  and  the  bodies  of  K^ 
and  his  gang  strewed  the  terrace.  The  me^id  of  K^sar  Khan  still  exits  within 
the  walls.  Bhonung  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Doongursi,  whom  Kao  Soorm* 
mull  dispossessed  and  added  Kotah  to  Boondi. 
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his  scarf,  and  proceeded  back  to  Boondi.  Here  all  was  confuBion 
ind  sonow.  The  Solanki  queen,  true  to  her  &ith,  determined  to 
moont  the  pyre  with  the  murdered  body  of  her  lord ;  yet  equally 
true  to  the  Une  whence  she  sprung,  was  praising  the  vigour  of  her 
brother's  ajm, "  which  had  made  so  many  mouths,*  that  she  wanted 
"  hands  to  present  a  pdn  to  each."  At'  the  moment  she  was 
apostrophising  the  dead  body  of  her  lord,  his  fiuthful  vassal  entered, 
and  undoin?  the  scarf  presented  to  her  the  dissevered  arm,  saying, 
"  perhaps  uiis  may  aid  you."  She  recognized  the  bracelet,  and 
though,  as  a  sati,  she  had  done  with  this  world,  and  should  die  in 
peace  with  all  mankind,  she  could  not  forget,  even  at  that  dread 
moment,  that  *'  to  revenge  a  feud"  was  the  first  of  all  duties.  She 
called  for  pen  and  ink,  and  before  mounting  the  pyre  wrote  to  her 
brother,  that  if  be  did  not  wipe  off  that  disgrace,  his  seed  would  bo 
stigmatized  as  the  issue  of "  the  one-handed  Solanki."  When  he 
perused  the  dying  words  of  his  saU  sister,  he  was  stung  to  the  soul, 
and  being  incapable  of  revenge,  immediately  dashed  out  his  brains 
against  a  pillar  of  the  hall. 

Napooji  had  three  sons,  Hamooji,  Norung  (whose  descendants  are 
Norungpotas,  Thurud  (whose  descendants  are  Thurud  Haras),  and 
Hamoo,  who  succeeded  in  S.  1440.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
separation  of  the  branches,  when  Hur-raj  retained  Bumaoda,  at  the 
period  when  his  father  established  himself  at  fioondi.  Aloo  Hara 
succeeded ;  but  the  lord  of  the  Pathar  had  a  feud  with  the  Rana, 
and  he  was  dispossessed  of  his  birth-right.  Bumaoda  was  levelled, 
and  he  left  no  heirs  to  his  revenge. 

The  princes  of  Cheetore,  who  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
Alla's  invasion,  now  re-exerted  their  strength,  the  fii-st  act  of  which 
was  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  great  vassals,  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  their  distresses  to  render  themselves  independent: 
among  these  they  included  the  Haras.  But  the  Haras  deny  their 
vassalage,  and  allege,  that  though  they  always  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  gadi  of  M^war,  they  were  indebted  to  their  swords, 
not  his  puttaa,  for  the  lands  they  conquered  on  the  Alpine  Pathar. 
Both  to  a  certain  degree  are  right  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that 
the  fugitive  Hara  from  Aser  owed  his  preservation,  as  well  as  his 
establishment,  to  the  Rana,  who  assuredly  possessed  the  whole  of 
the  Plateau  till  AUa's  invasion.  But  then  the  Seesodia  power  was 
weakened ;  the  Bhomias  and  aboriginal  tribes  recovered  their  old 
retreats,  and  from  these  the  Haras  obtained  them  by  conquest.  The 
Rana,however,  who  would  not  admit  that  a  temporary  abeyance  of  his 
power  sanctioned  any  encroachment  upon  it,  called  upon  Hamoo 
"  to  do  service  for  BoondL"  The  Hara  conceded  personal  homage 
in  the  grand  festivals  of  the  Dussera  and  Holi,  to  acknowledge  his 
supremacy  and  receive  the  tika  of  installation ;  but  he  rejected  at 
once  the  claim  of  unlimited  attendance.  Nothing  less,  however, 
would  satisfy  the  king  of  Cheetore,  who  resolved  to  compel  submis- 

*  **  Poor  dumb  mouths." 
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sion,  or  drive  the  stock  of  Dewa  from  the  Pathar.  Hamoo  defied, 
and  determined  to  brave,  his  resentment.  The  Bana  of  M^war 
marched  with  all  his  vassals  to  Boondi,  and  encamped  at  Neemairo, 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  city.  Five  hundred  Haras,  "  the  sons  of 
"  one  father,"  put  on  the  safiron  robe,  and  rallied  round  their  chief, 
determined  to  die  with  him.  Having  no  hope  but  from  an  eifort  of 
despair,  they  marched  out  at  midnight,  and  fell  upon  the  Baoa's 
camp,  which  was  completely  surprised ;  and  each  Seesodia  sought 
safety  in  flight.  Hamoo  made  his  way  direct  to  the  tent  of  Hindu- 
pati;  but  uie.  sovereign  of  the  Seesodias  was  glad  to  avail  himself 
of  the  gloom  and  confusion  to  seek  shelter  in  Cheetore,  while  his 
vassals  fell  under  the  swords  of  the  Haras. 

Humiliated,  disgraced,  and  enraged  at  being  thus  foiled  by  a 
handful  of  men,  uie  Rana  reformed  his  troops  under  the  walls  of 
Cheetore,  and  swore  he  would  not  eat  until  he  was  master  of  Boondi. 
The  rash  vow  went  round ;  but  Boondi  was  sixty  miles  distant,  and 
defended  by  brave  hearts.  His  chiefs  expostulated  with  the  Rana 
on  the  absolute  impossibility  of  redeeming  his  vow ;  but  the  words 
of  kings  are  sacred :  Boondi  must  fall,  ere  the  king  of  the  Gehlotes 
could  dine.  In  this  exigence,  a  childish  expedient  was  proposed  to 
release  him  from  hunger  and  his  oath ;  "  to  erect  a  mock  Boondi, 
''  and  take  it  by  storm."  Instantly  the  mimic  town  arose  under  the 
walls  of  Cheetore ;  and,  that  the  deception  might  be  complete,  the 
local  nomenclature  was  attended  to,  and  each  quarter  had  its  appro- 
priate appellation.  A  band  of  Haras  of  the  Pathar  were  in  the 
service  of  Cheetore,  whose  leader,  Koombo-Bairsi,  was  returning 
with  his  kin  from  hunting  the  deer,  when  their  attention  was 
attracted  by  this  strange  bustle.  The  stoiy  was  soon  told,  that 
Boondi  must  fall  ere  the  Bana  could  dine.  Eoombo  assembled  his 
brethren  of  the  Pathar,  declaring,  that  even  the  mock  Boondi  must 
be  defended.  All  felt  the  indignity  to  the  clan,  and  each  bosom 
burning  with  indignation,  they  prepared  to  protect  the  mud  walls  of 
the  pseudo  Boondi  from  insult.  It  was  reported  to  the  Rana  that 
Boondi  was  finished.  He  advanced  to  the  storm :  but  what  was  liis 
surprise  when,  instead  of  the  blank-cartridge  he  heard  a  volley  of 
baJki  whiz  amongst  them  !  A  messenger  was  despatched,  and  was 
received  by  Bairsi  at  the  gate,  who  explained  the  cause  of  the  unex- 
pected salutation,  desiring  him  to  tell  the  Rana  that  ^  not  even  the 
"  mock  capital  of  a  Hara  should  be  dishonoured."  Spreading  a  sheet 
at  the  little  gateway,  Bairsi  and  the  Edawunts  invited  the  assault, 
and  at  the  threshold  of  "  Oar-ca-Boondi*'  (the  Boondi  of  clay)  they 
gave  up  their  lives  for  the  honour  of  the  race.*    The  Rana  wisely 

*  Somewhat  akin  to  this  incident  is  the  Mstory  of  that  summer  ahode  of 
the  kings  of  France  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  at  Pans,  called  **  Madrid*  When 
Francis  I,  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  capital,  he  pledged  his  parole  that  he 
would  return  to  Madrid,  But  the  delights  of  hberty  and  Paris  were  too  much 
for  honour  :  and  while  he  wavered,  a  hmt  was  thrown  out  similar  to  that  suf- 
gested  to  the  Rana  when  determined  to  capture  BoondL  A  mock  Madnd 
arose  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  to  which  Francis  retired. 
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remained  satisfied  with  this  salvo  to  his  dignity,  nor  sought  any 
farther  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  incui^ed,  at  the  real  capital  of  the 
Haras,  perceiving  the  impolicy  of  driving  such  a  daring  clan  to  des- 
peration, whose  services  he  could  command  on  an  emergency. 

Hamoo,  who  ruled  sixteen  years,  left  two  sons ;  1st,  Birsing,  and 
Sd,  Lalla,  who  obtained  Ehutkur,  and  had  two  sons,  Novarma  and 
Jaita,  each  of  whom  left  dans  called  after  them  Novarma-pota  and 
JaitawuL  Birsing  ruled  fifteen  years,  and  left  three  sons ;  Biroo, 
Jabdoo,  who  founded  three  tribes,*  and  Nima,  descendants  Nima- 
wuts.  Biroo,  who  died  S.  1526,  ruled  fifty  years,  and  had  seven  sons ; 
1,  Bao  Bando ;  2,  Sando ;  3,  Aiio ;  4,  Oodoh  ;  5,  Chanda ;  6,  Samar- 
^%;  7,  TJmursing:  the  first  five  founded  clans  named  after  them 
Akawut^  Oodawut,  Chondawut,  but  the  last  two  abandoned  their 
faith  for  that  of  Islam. 

Bando  has  left  a  deathless  name  in  Bajwarra  for  his  boundless 
charities,  more  especially  during  the  famine  which  desolated  that 
country  in  S.  1542  (A.  D.  1486).  He  was  forewarned,  says  the 
bard,  in  a  vision,  of  the  visitation.  Kal  (Time  or  the  famine  per- 
sonified) appeared  riding  on  a  lean  black  buffalo.  Grasping  his  sword 
and  shield,  the  intrepid  Hara  assaulted  the  apparition.  "Bravo, 
"  Bando  Hara,"  it  exclaimed ;  "  I  am  Kal  (Time) ;  on  me  your  sword 
"  will  fall  in  vain.  Yet  you  are  the  only  mortal  who  ever  dared  to 
"  oppose  me.  Now  listen :  I  am  BAdeea  (forty-two) ;  the  land  will 
"  become  a  desert ;  fill  your  granaries,  distribute  liberally,  they  will 
"  never  empty."  Thus  saying,  the  spectre  vanished.  Bao  Bando 
obeyed  the  injunction ;  he  collected  grain  from  every  surrounding 
state.  One  year  passed  and  another  had  almost  followed,  when  the 
periodical  rains  ceased,  and  a  famine  ensued  which  ravaged  all  India. 
Princes  far  and  near  sent  for  aid  to  Boondi,  while  his  own  poor  had 
daily  portions  served  out  groMs :  which  practice  is  still  kept  up  in 
memory  of  Bao  Bando,  by  the  name  of  lAingur-cd-googri,  or  *  anchor 
of  Bando.* 

But  the  piety  and  charity  of  Bao  Bando  could  not  shield  him 
from  adversity.  His  two  youngest  brothers,  urged  by  the  temptation 
of  power,  abandoned  their  faith,  and  with  uie  aid  of  the  royal 
power  expelled  him  from  Boondi,  where,  under  their  new  titles  of 
Samarcandi  and  Umurcandi,  they  jointly  ruled  eleven  years.  Bando 
retired  to  Matoonda,  in  the  hills,  where  he  died  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  where  his  cenotaph  still  remains.  He  left  two 
sons,  1st,  Naiayndas,  and  2d,  Nir-Boodh,  who  had  Matoonda. 

Narayn  had  grown  up  to  manhood  in  this  retreat ;  but  no  sooner 
was  he  at  liberty  to  act  for  himself,  than  he  assembled  the  Haras  of 
the  Pathar,  and  revealed  his  determination  to  obtain  Boondi,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt  They  swore  to  abide  his  fortunes.  After  the 
daj^  of  TtuUv/m  (mourning)  were  over,  he  sent  to  his  Islamite  uncles 

*  Jabdoo  had  three  sons ;  each  founded  clans.  The  eldest^  BachiL  had  two 
sons,  Sewsgi  and  Serai\JL  The  former  had  Meoji ;  the  latter  had  Sawunt, 
whose  descendants  are  styled  Meoh  and  Sawunt  Haras. 
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a  Gomplimentary  message,  iatimating  his  wish  to  pay  his  respects  to 
them ;  and  not  suspecting  danger  from  a  youth  brought  up  in 
obscurity,  it  was  signified,  that  he  might  come. 

With  a  small  but  devoted  band,  he  reached  the  chowh  (square), 
where  he  left  his  adherents,  and  alone  repaired  to  the  palace.  He 
ascended  to  where  both  the  uncles  were  seated  almost  unattended. 
They  liked  not  the  resolute  demeanour  of  the  youth,  and  tried  to 
gain  a  passage  which  led  to  a  subterranean  apartment ;  but  no  sooner 
was  this  intention  perceived,  than  the  hkanda,  or  '  double-edged 
sword,'  of  Bando's  son  cut  the  elder  to  the  ground,  while  his  lance 
reached  the  other  before  he  got  to  a  place  of  security.  In  an  instant, 
he  severed  both  their  heads,  with  which  he  graced  the  shrine  of 
Bhavani,  and  giving  a  shout  to  his  followers  in  the  chowk,  their 
swords  were  soon  at  work  upon  the  Mooslems.  Every  true  Hara 
supported  the  just  cause,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  the  wostates  and 
their  crew  were  hurled  with  ignominy  over  the  walls.  To  commemo- 
rate this  exploit  and  the  recovery  of  Boondl  from  these  traitors,  the 
pillar  on  which  the  sword  of  the  young  Hara  descended,  when  he 
stiiick  down  Samarcandi,  and  which  bears  testimony  to  the  vigour 
of  his  arm,  is  annually  worshipped  by  eveiy  Hara  on  the  festival  of 
the  Dussera.* 

Narayndas  became  celebrated  for  his  strength  and  prowess.    He 
was  one  of  those  undaunted  Rajpoots  who  are  absolutely  strangers 
to  the  impression  of  fear,  and  it  might  be  said  of  danger  and  himself, 
"  that  they  were  brothers  whelped  the  same  day,  and  he  the  elder." 
Unfortunately,  these  qualities  were  rendered  inert  from  the  enormous 
quantity  of  opium  he  took,  which  would  have  killed  most  men ;  for 
it  is  recorded  ''  he  could  at  one  time  eat  the  weight  of  seven  pice."t 
The  consequence  of  this  vice,  as  might  be  expected,  was  a  constant 
stupefaction,  of  which  many  anecdotes  are  related    Being  called  to 
aid  the  Rana  Baemull,  then  attacked  by  the  Pathans  of  Mandoo,  he 
set  out  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  select  Haras.     On  the  fii^t  day's 
march,  he  was  taking  his  siesta,  after  his  usual  dose,  under  a  tree, 
his  mouth  wide  open,  into  which  the  flies  had  unmolested  ingress, 
when  a  youn^  imlaniX  ^^^^^"^^  to  draw  water  at  the  well,  and  on 
learning  that  tnis  was  Boondi's  prince  on  his  way  to  aid  the  Rana  in 
his  distress,  she  observed,  ''  If  he  gets  no  other  aid  than  his,  alas  for 
"  my  prince  I"    "  The  wmvMar  (opium-eater)  has  quick  ears,  though 
"  no  eyes,"  is  a  commoii  adage  in  Rajwarra.     *'  What  is  that  you  say, 
"  rarid  (widow)  V  roared  the  Rao,  advancing  to  her.    Upon  her 
endeavouring  to  excuse  herself,  he  observed,  "  do  not  fear,  but  repeat 
''  it"    In  her  hand  she  had  an  iron  crow-bar,  which  the  Rao,  taking 
it  from  her,  twisted  until  the  ends  met  round  her  neck.    **  Wear  this 

•  Though  called  a  pillar,  it  is  a  slab  in  the  staircase  of  the  old  palace,  which 
I  have  seen. 

t  The  copper  coin  of  Boondlj  equal  to  a  halfpenny.  One  pice  wcigiitia  a 
common  dose  for  an  ordinary  Riypoot,  but  would  send  the  uninitiated  to  etenoi 
sleep. 

X  Wife  or  daughter  of  a  tailh  or  oilman. 
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'  garland  for  me,"  said  he,  "  until  I  return  from  aiding  the  Rana, 
"  unless  in  the  interim  you  can  find  some  one  strong  enough  to 
-  unbind  it" 

Cheetore  was  closely  invested ;  the  Rao  moved  by  the  intricacies 
of  the  Pathar,  took  the  royal  camp  by  surprise,  and  made  direct  for 
the  tent  of  the  generalissimo,  cutting  down  all  in  his  way.  Confusion 
and  panic  seized  the  Mooslems,  who  fled  in  all  directions.  The 
Boondi  nakarras  (drums)  struck  up;  and  as  the  morning  broke, 
the  besieged  had  the  satisfaction  to  behold  the  invaders  dispei^sed 
and  their  auxiliaries  at  hand.  Rana  Raemull  came  forth,  and 
conducted  his  deliverer  in  triumph  to  Cheetore.  All  the  chiefs 
assembled  to  do  honour  to  Boondi's  prince,  and  the  ladies 
"behind  the  cuitain"  felt  so  little  alarm  at  their  opium-eating 
knight,  that  the  Rana's  niece  determined  to  espouse  him,  and  next 
day  communicated  her  intentions  to  the  Rana.  "The  slave  of 
"Narayn"  was  too  courteous  a  cavalier  to  let  any  fair  lady  die  for 
his  love ;  the  Rana  was  too  sensible  of  his  obligation  not  to  hail 
with  joy  any  mode  of  testifying  his  gratitude,  and  the  nuptials  of 
the  Hara  and  K4tu  were  celebrated  with  pomp.  With  victory  and 
his  bride,  he  returned  to  the  Bando  valley ;  where,  however,  *  the 
flower  of  gloomy  Dis'  soon  gained  the  ascendant  even  over  Camdeo, 
and  his  doses  augmented  to  such  a  degree,  that  "  he  scratched  his 
"lady  instead  of  himself,  and  with  such  severity  that  he  marred 
"  the  beauty  of  the  M^wari."  In  the  mominff,  perceiving  what  had 
happened,  yet  being  assailed  with  no  reproach,  he  gained  a  reluctant 
victoiy  over  himself,  and  "  consigned  the  opium-box  to  her  keeping." 
Narayndas  ruled  thirty-two  years,  and  left  his  countiy  in  tran- 
quillity, and  much  extended,  to  his  only  son. 

Soorujmull  ascended  the  gadi  in  S.  1590  (A.D.  1634).  Like  his 
father,  he  was  athletic  in  form  and  dauntless  in  soul ;  and  it  is  said 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  that  unerring  sign  of  a  hero,  long 
arms,  his  (like  those  of  Rama  and  Pirthi  Raj)  **  reaching  far  below  his 
"knees." 

The  alliance  with  Cheetore  was  again  cemented  by  intermarriage. 
Sooja  Ba^  sister  to  Soorujmull,  was  espoused  by  Rana  Rutna,  who 
bestowed  his  own  sister  on  the  Rao.  Kao  Soojo,  like  his  father,  was 
too  partial  to  his  umL.  One  day,  at  Cheetore,  he  had  fallen  asleep 
in  the  Presence,  when  a  Poorbia  chief  felt  an  irresistible  inclination 
to  disturb  him,  and  ''  tickled  the  Hara's  ear  with  a  straw."  He 
might  as  well  have  jested  with  a  tiger :  a  back  stroke  with  his 
^'nda  stretched  the  insulter  on  the  carpet.  The  son  of  the  Poorbia 
treasured  up  the  feud,  and  waited  for  revenge,  which  he  effected  by 
n|^ing  the  Rana  believe  the  Rao  had  other  objects  in  view,  besides 
visiting  his  sister  Sooja  Ba^,  at  the  Rawula.  The  train  thus  laid, 
the  slightest  incident  inflamed  ii  The  fair  Sooja  had  prepared  a 
i^past,  to  which  she  invited  both  her  brother  and  her  husband  :  she 
had  not  only  attended  the  culinary  process  herself,  but  waited  on 
these  objects  of  her  love  to  drive  the  flies  from  the  food.    Though 
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the  wedded  fair  of  Rajpootana  clings  to  the  husband,  yet  she  is  ever 
more  solicitoua  for  the  honor  of  the  house  irom  whence  she  sprung, 
than  that  into*  which  she  has  been  admitted ;  which  feeling  has 
engendered   uumerous  quarrels.     Unhappily,  Sooja  remarked,  on 
removing  the  dishes,  that  "  her  brother  had  devoured  his  share  like 
*"  a  tiger,  while  her  husband  had  played  with  his  like  a  child  {balac)." 
The  expression,  added  to  other  insults  which  he  fancied  were  put 
upon  him,  cost  the  Rao  his  life,  and  sent  the  fair  Sooja  an  untimely 
victim  to  Indraloca.    The  dictates  of  hospitality  prevented  theBana 
from  noticing  the  remark  at  the  moment,  and  in  fact  it  was  more 
accordant  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  character  to  revenge  the 
affront  with  greater  security  than  even  the  isolated  situation  of  the 
brave  Hai*a  afforded  him.     On  the  latter  taking  leave,  the  Rana 
invited  himself  to  hunt  on  the  next  spring  festival  in  the  rumnas 
or  preserves  of  Boond{.    The  merry  month  of  Phalgoon  arrived ;  the 
Rana  and  his  court  prepared  their  suits  of  amcywah  (green),  and 
ascended  the  Fathar  on  the  road  to  Boondl,  in  spite  of  the  anathema 
of  the  prophetic  Sat%  who,  as  she  ascended  the  pyre  at  Bumaoda, 
pronounced  that  whenever  Rao  and  Rana  met  to  hunt  together  at 
the  Aihara,  such  meeting,  which  had  blasted  all  her  hopes,  would 
always  be  fatal    But  centuries  had  rolled  between  the  denunciation 
of  the  daughter  of  Aloo  Hara  and  Sooja  Bad  of  Boondf ;  and  the 
prophecy,  uiough  in  every  mouth,  served  merely  to  amuse  the  leisure 
hour ;  the  moral  being  forgotten,  it  was  only  looked  upon  as '  a  tale 
that  was  past.' 

The  scene  chosen  for  the  sport  was  on  the  heights  of  Nandta,  not 
far  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Chumbul,  in  whose  glades  eveiy 
species  of  game,  from  the  lordly  lion  to  the  timid  hare,  abounded. 
The  troops  were  formed  into  lines,  advancing  through  the  jungles 
with  the  customary  noise  and  clamour,  and  driving  before  them  a 
promiscuous  herd  of  tenants  of  the  forest, — ^lions,  tiger^  hyenas, 
bears,  every  species  of  deer,  from  the  enormous  barasinga  and 
Nilgae  to  the  delicate  antelope,  with  jackals,  foxes,  hares,  and  the 
little  wild  dog.  In  such  an  animated  scene  as  this,  the  Rajpoot 
forgets  even  his  opium;  he  requires  no  exhilaration  beyond  the 
stimulus  before  him ;  a  species  of  petty  war,  not  altogether  free 
from  danger. 

It  was  amidst  the  confusion  of  such  a  scene  that  the  dastard 
Rana  determined  to  gratify  his  malice.  The  princes  had  con- 
venient stations  assigned  them,  where  they  could  securely  assail 
the  game  as  it  passed,  each  having  but  one  or  two  confidential 
attendants.  With  the  Rana  was  the  lago  of  bis  revenge^  ^^ 
son  of  the  Poorbia>  whom  the  Hara  piince  had  slain.  "Now  is 
''  the  moment,''  said  the  Rana  to  his  companion,  "  to  slay  the 
"  boar,"  and  instantly  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  the  Poorbia  wis 
sped  at  the  Rao.  "  With  an  eagle's  eye  he  saw  it  coming,  and  tuined 
"  it  off  with  his  bow."  This  might  have  been  chance,  but  another 
from  the  foster-brother  of  the  Rana  convinced   him  there  was 
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treachery.  Scarcely  had  he  warded  off  the  second,  when  the  Rana 
darted  at  him  on  horseback,  and  cut  him  down  with  his  khanda. 
The  Rao  feU,  but  recovering,  took  his  shawl  and  tightly  bound  up 
the  wound,  and  as  his  foe  was  making  off,  he  called  aloud,  "  Escape 
"  you  may,  but  you  have  sunk  M^war."  The  Poorbia,  who  followed 
his  prince,  when  he  saw  the  Rao  bind  up  his  wound,  said, ''  the 
"work  is  but  half  done;"  and  like  a  coward,  Rutna  once  more 
charged  the  wounded  Rao.  As  his  arm  was  raised  to  finish  the 
deed  of  shame,  like  a  wounded  tiger,  the  Hara  made  a  dying  effort, 
caught  the  assassin  by  the  robe,  and  dragged  him  from  his  steed. 
Together  they  came  to  the  ground,  the  Rana  underneath.  The  Rao 
knelt  upon  his  breast,  while,  with  preternatural  strength,  with  one 
hand  he  grasped  his  victim  by  the  throat,  with  the  other  he  searched 
for  his  dagger.  What  a  moment  for  revenge !  He  plunged  tfie 
weapon  into  his  assassin's  heart,  and  saw  him  expire  at  his  feet 
The  Rao  was  satisfied ;  there  was  no  more  life  left  him  than  sufficed 
for  revenge,  and  he  dropped  a  corpse  upon  the  dead  body  of  his 
fueman. 

The  tidings  flew  to  Boondl,  to  the  mother  of  the  Rao,  that  her 
SOD  was  slain  in  the  Aihara.  *^  Slain !"  exclaimed  this  noble  dame, 
''  bat  did  he  fall  alone  ?  Never  could  a  son,  who  has  drunk  at  this 
""  breast,  depart  unaccompanied ;"  and  as  she  spoke, ''  maternal  feeU 
"  ing  caused  the  milk  to  issue  from  the  fount  with  such  force,  that  it 
"  rent  the  slab  on  which  it  fell." 

The  dread  of  dishonour,  which  quenched  the  common  sympathies 
of  nature  for  the  death  of  her  son,  had  scarcely  been  thus  expressed,, 
when  a  second  messenger  announced  the  magnitude  of  his  revenge. 
The  Rajpoot  dame  was  satisfied,  though  fresh  horrors  were  about  to 
follow.  The  wives  of  the  murdered  princes  could  not  survive,  and 
the  pyres  were  prepared  on  the  fatal  field  of  sport.  The  fair  Sooja 
expiated  her  jest,  which  cost  her  a  husband  and  a  brother,  in  the 
flames,  while  the  sister  of  Rana  Rutna,  married  to  the  Rao,  in 
accordance  with  custom  or  affection,  burned  with  the  dead  body  of 
her  lord.  The  cenotaphs  of  the  princes  were  reared  where  they  fell ; 
while  that  of  Sooja  Ba^  was  erected  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  Pass,  and 
adds  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  this  romantic  valley,  which 
possesses  a  double  charm  for  the  traveller,  who  may  have  taste  to 
admire  the  scene,  and  patience  to  listen  to  the  story. 

Soortan  succeeded  in  S.  1591  (A.D.  1535),  and  married  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Sukta,  founder  of  the  Suktawuts  of 
Mdwar.  He  became  an  ardent  votary  of  the  blood-stained  divinity 
of  war,  Kdl-Bhiroo,  and  like  almost  all  those  ferocious  Rajpoots 
who  resign  themselves  to  his  horrid  rites,  grew  cruel  and  at  length 
deranged.  Human  victims  are  the  chief  offerings  to  this  brutalized 
personification  of  war,  though  Soortan  was  satisfied  with  the  eyes 
of  his  subjects,  which  he  placed  upon  the  altar  of  "  the  mother  of 
"  war."  It  was  then  time  to  question  the  divine  right  by  which  he 
ruled.      The  assembled  nobles    deposed  and  banished  him  from 
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Boondi,  assigning  a  small  village  on  the  Chumbul  for  his  residence, 
to  which  .he  gave  the  name  Soortanpoor,  which'  survives  to  bear 
testimony  to  one  of  many  instances  of  the  deposition  of  their  princes 
by  the  Bajpoots,  when  they  offend  custom  or  morality.  Having  no 
offspring,  the  nobles  elected  the  son  of  Nirboodb,  son  of  Bao  Bando, 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  his  patrimonial  village  of  Matoonda. 

Rao  Arjoon,  the  eldest  of  the  eight  sons*  of  Nirboodh,  succeeded 
his  banished  cousin.  Nothing  can  more  effectually  evince  the  total 
extinction  of  animosity  between  these  valiant  lUces,  when  once '  a 
feud  is  balanced/  than  the  fact  of  Rao  Aijoon,  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, devoting  himself  and  his  valiant  kinsmen  to  the  service  of  the 
son  of  that  Rana  who  had  slain  his  predecessor.  The  memorable 
attack  upon  Cheetore  by  Bahadoor  of  Ouzzerat,  has  alr^dy  been 
related,f  and  the  death  of  the  Hara  prince  and  his  vassals  at  the 
post  of  honour,  the  breach.  Rao  Arjoon  was  this  prince,  who  was 
blown  up  at  the  Cheetore  boorj  (bastion).  The  Boondi  bard  makes 
a  striking  picture  of  this  catastrophe,  in  which  the  indomitable 
courage  of  their  prince  is  finely  imagined.  The  fact  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  annals  of  Mewar : 

"  Seated  on  a  fragment  of  the  rock,  disparted  by  the  explosion  of 
the  mine,  Aijoon  drew  his  sword,  and  the  world  beheld  his  departure 
with  amazeYnent."]: 

Soorjun,  the  eldest  of  the  four  sons§  of  Arjoon,  succeeded  in 
S.  1589  (A.D.  1633). 

*  Four  of  these  had  appanages  and  founded  clans,  namelv,  Bheem,  who  had 
Takurda ;  Pooro,  who  haa  Hurdoe ;  Mapal  and  Pucnaen,  wnose  abodes  are  not 
recorded, 
t  See  VoL  I,  p.  261. 

t  ''S6r  na  kkt  hohutj&r 
"  Dhur  purbtU  ori  Hlld 
"  Tyn  kdri  turtodr 
''AdpaUa,  Hara  Uja:\i) 

§  Ram  Sing,  clan  Rama  Hara ;  Akhiraj,  clan  Akhungpqt^  ;  Kandii,  clan 
Jessa.Hara. 

(1)  Uja,  the  familiar  contraction  for  Arjoona. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


Rao  SooTJun  obtains  Rinthumbor. — Is  besieged  by  Akber, — The  Boondi  prince 
surrenders  the  castle, — Becomis  a  vassal  of  the  empire, — Magnanimous  sacrijice 
of  Sawunt'Hara, — Akber  bestows  the  title  of  Rao  Raja  on  the  Hara  prince, 
—He  is  sent  to  reditce  Gondwana, — Jffis  success  and  honours, — Rao  BhoJ 
succeeds,— Akber  reduces  Ghtzzerat, — Gallant  conduct  of  the  Haras  at  Sural 
and  Ahmicdwuggur, — Amaaonian  band, — Disgrace  of  Rao  BhoJ. — Cause  of 
Akber^s  death, — Rao  RvUuti, — RebeUion  against  the  emperor  Jihangfir, — The 
Ham  prince  defeats  the  rthds, — Partition  of  Harouti, — Madhd  Sing  obtains 
£otah,—Rao  Ruttun  slain.^ffis  heir  Gopinath  killed — Partition  offi^s  in 
Harouti, — Rcu>  ChutterScd  succeeds, — Appointed  governor  of  Agra, — Services 
in  the  Dekhan, — Escalades  DouhUdbad, — Calberga, — Damaunee, — Civil  war 
amongst  the  sons  of  Shah  Jehan, — Chceracter  of  Arungzeb  by  the  Boondi 
prince.— Fidelity  of  the  Hara  princes, — BatUes  of  Oqfein  and  Wholpoor. — 
Heroic  valowr  of  Chutter  Sal, — /*  slain^  mth  tufelOe  princes  of  Hara  blood. — 
Rao  Bhao  succeeds, — Boondi  invaded, — Imperialists  defeated.— Rao  Bhao 
restored  to  favour. — Appointed  to  Arungabad, — Succeeded  by  Rao  Anurad. — 
Appointed  to  Lahore. — His  death, — Rao  Boodh, — Battle  of  Jajovo. — Hie  Hara 
jrinoes  of  Kotah  and  Boondi  opposed  to  each  other, — KotaJi  prince  slain, — 
Gallantry  of  Rao  Boodh. — Obtains  the  victory  for  Buhadoor  Shah, — Fidelity 
of  the  Boondi  prince, — Compelled  to  fly. — Feud  with  the  prince  of  Amber. — 
Its  cause, — Ambitious  views  cf  Amber. — Its  political  condition. — Treachery  of 
Amber, — Desperate  conflict,-— Rao  Boodh  driven  from  Boondi,— Boondi  terri- 
tory curtailed. — Rao  Boodh  dies  in  exile,— His  sons. 

With  Rao  Soorjun  commenced  a  new  era  for  Boondi.  Hitherto  her 
princes  had  enjoyed  independence,  excepting  the  homage  and 
occasional  service  on  emergencies  which  are  maintained  as  much 
from  kinship  as  vassalaga  But  they  were  now  about  to  move  in  a 
more  extended  orbit,  and  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  page  in  the  futuro 
history  of  the  empire  of  India. 

Sawunt  Sing,  a  junior  branch  of  Boondi,  upon  the  expulsion  of 
the  Shereshahi  dynasty,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the 
Afghan  governor  of  Rinthumbor,  which  teiminated  in  the  surrender 
of  this  celebrated  fortress,  which  he  delivered  up  to  his  superior,  tho 
Rao  Soorjun.  For  this  important  service,  which  obtained  a  castlo 
and  possession  far  superior  to  any  under  Boondi,  lands  were  assigned 
near  the  city  to  Sawuntji,  whose  name  became  renowned,  and  was 
transmitted  as  the  head  of  the  clan,  Sawunt-Hara. 

The  Chohan  chief  of  Baidia,  who  was  mainly  instrumental  to  the 
surrender  of  this  famed  fortress,  stipulated  that  it  should  be  held  by 
Rao  Soorjun,  as  a  fief  of  M^war.  Thus  Rinthumbor,  which  for  ages 
was  an  appanage  of  Ajmer,  and  continued  until  the  fourteenth 
century  in  a  branch  of  the  family,  descended  from  Beesildco,  when  it 
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was  captured  from  the  valiant  Hamir*  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
once  more  reverted  to  the  Chohan  race. 

Binthumbor  was  an  early  object  of  Akber's  attention,  who 
besieged  it  in  person.  He  had  been  some  time  before  its  impregnable 
walls  without  the  hope  of  its  surrender,  when  Bhagwandas  of  Amber 
and  his  son,  the  more  celebrated  Baja  Maun,  who  had  not  only 
tendered  their  allegiance  to  Akber,  but  allied  themselves  to  him  by 
mamage,  determined  to  use  their  influence  to  make  Soorjun  Hara 
faithless  to  his  pledge,  "  to  hold  the  castle  as  a  fief  of  C3[ieetore."t 
That  courtesy,  which  is  never  laid  aside  amongst  belligerent  Raj- 
poots, obtained  Raja  Maun  access  to  the  castle,  and  the  emperor 
accompanied  him  in  the  guise  of  a  mace-bearer.  While  conversing, 
an  uncle  of  the  Rao  recognized  the  emperor,  and  with  that  sudden 
impulse  which  arises  from  respect,  took  the  mace  from  his  hand  and 
placed  Akber  on  the  '  cushion  of  the  governor  of  the  castle.  Akber  s 
presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him,  and  he  said,  ^  Well,  Rao 
"  Soorjun,  what  is  to  be  done  ?"  which  was  replied  to  by  Raja 
Maun,  '^  Leave  the  Rana,  give  up  Rinthumbor,  and  become  the 
"  servant  of  the  king,  with  high  honours  and  office."  The  proffered 
bribe  was  indeed  magnificent ;  the  government  of  fifty -two  districts, 
whose  revenues  were  to  be  appropriated  without  inquiry,  on  furnish- 
ing the  customary  contingent,  and  liberty  to  name  any  other  termS; 
which  should  be  solemnly  guaranteed  by  the  king.J 

A  treaty  was  drawn  up  upon  the  spot,  and  mediated  by  the  prince 
of  Amb^r,  which  presents  a  good  picture  of  Hindu  feeling : 

1st. — That  the  chiefs  of  Boondl  should  be  exempted  from  that 
custom,  degrading  to  a  Rajpoot,  of  sending  a  dola%  to  the  royal 
harem. 

2d. — Exemption  from  the  jezeya,  or  poll-tax. 

3d. — That  the  chiefs  of  Boondi  should  not  be  compelled  to  cross 
the  Attoc. 

4th. — ^That  the  vassals  of  Boondi  should  be  exempted  from  the 
obligation  of  sending  their  wives  or  female  relatives  "  to  hold  a  stall 
''  in  the  Meena  Bazaar"  at  the  palace,  on  the  festival  of  Noroza|| 

*  His  fame  is  immortalized  by  a  descendant  of  the  bard  Chund,  in  the  works 
already  mentioned,  as  bearing  his  name,  the  Hamir-rasa  and  Hamir-ccmd, 

t  The  Eaja  Maun  of  Amb6r  is  styled,  in  the  poetic  chronicle  of  the  Haras, 
*'  Ihe  shade  of  the  Kali  Yuga :"  a  powerful  figure,  to  denote  that  his  banefal 
influence  and  example,  in  allying  himself  by  matrimonial  ties  with  the 
imperialists,  denationalized  the  E^^poot  character.  In  refusing  to  follow  this 
example,  we  have  presented  a  picture  of  patriotism  in  the  life  of  Rana  FerUp 
of  M6war.  Kao  Soorjun  avoiaed  by  convention  what  the  Cheetore  prince  did 
by  arms. 

X  We  may  here  remark,  that  the  succeeding  portion  of  the  annals  of  Boondi 
is  a  free  translation  of  an  historical  sketch  drawn  up  for  me  by  the  Baja  of 
Boondi  from  his  own  records,  occasionally  augmented  from  the  bardic 
chronicle. 

^  Dola  is  the  term  for  a  princess  affianced  to  the  kin^. 

II  An  ancient  institution  of  the  Timoorean  kings,  denved  from  their  Tartar 
ancestry.  For  a  description  of  this  festival,  see  Vol  I,  p.  290  and  Gladwin'^j 
Ayeen  Akberri. 
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5th. — ^That  they  should  have  the  privilege  of  enteriDg  the  Dewan- 
aum,  or '  haU  of  audience/  completely  armed. 

6th. — ^That  their  sacred  edifices  should  be  respected. 

7tL — ^That  they  should  never  be  placed  under  the  command  of  a 
Hindu  leader. 

8th. — ^That  tiieir  horses  should  not  be  branded  with  the  imperial 

9th. — ^That  they  should  be  allowed  to  beat  their  nakarraa,  or 
'  kettle-drums/  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  as  far  as  the  Ud  d/uruxiza, 
or  'red-gate  /  and  that  they  should  not  bo  commanded  to  make  the 
*prostration/'f"  on  entering  the  Presence. 

10th. — ^That  Boondi  should  be  to  the  E[aras  what  Dehli  was  to 
the  king,  who  should  guarantee  them  from  any  change  of  capital. 

In  addition  to  these  articles,  which  the  king  swore  to  maintain, 
he  assigned  the  Bao  a  residence  at  the  sacred  city  of  Easi,  possessing 
that  privilege  so  dear  to  the  Rajpoot,  the  right  of  sanctuary,  whidh 
is  maintained  to  this  day.  With  such  a  bribe,  and  the  full  accept- 
ance of  his  terms,  we  cannot  wonder  that  Bao  Soorjun  flun^  from 
him  the  remnant  of  allegiance  he  owed  to  Mewar,  now  humbled  by 
the  loss  of  her  capital,  or  that  he  should  agree  to  follow  the  vic- 
torious car  of  the  Mogul.  But  this  dereliction  of  duty  was  effaced  by 
the  rigid  virtue  of  the  brave  Sawunt-Hara,  who,  as  already  stated, 
had  conjointly  with  the  Kotario  ChohanJ  obtained  Binthumbor.  He 
put  on  the  st^ron  robes,  and  with  his  small  but  virtuous  clan  deter- 
mined, in  spite  of  his  sovereign's  example,  that  Akber  should  only 
gsdn  possession  over  their  lifeless  bodies. 

Previous  to  this  explosion  of  useless  fidelity,  he  set  up  a  pillar 
with  a  solemn  anathema  engraved  thereon,  on  *^  whatever  Hiura  of 
"*  gentle  blood  should  ascend  the  castle  of  Binthumbor,  or  who  should 
"  qoit  it  alive."  Sawunt  and  his  kin  made  the  sacrifice  to  honour ; 
"  they  gave  up  their  life's  blood  to  maintain  their  fidelity  to  the 
"  Rana,"  albeit  himself  without  a  capital ;  and  from  that  day,  no 
Hara  ever  passes  Binthumbor  without  averting  his  head  from  an 
object  which  caused  disgrace  to  the  tribe.  With  this  transaction  all 
intercourse  ceased  with  Mewar,  and  from  this  period  the  Hara  bore 
the  title  of  "  Bao  Baja"  of  Boondi. 

*  This  brand  {da^h)  was  a  flower  on  the  forehead. 

t  Similar  to  tiiie  ko-Um  of  China.  Had  our  ambassador  possessed  the  wit  of 
l^o  Soortan  of  Sarohi,  who,  when  compelled  to  pay  homage  to  the  king,  deter- 
luiued  at  whatever  hazard  not  to  submit  to  tms  de^adation,  he  mignt  have 
succeeded  in  his  mission  to  the  *'  son  of  heaven."  For  the  relation  of  this 
anecdote  see  page  49,  Annals  of  Marwar. 

X  This  coi\]oint  act  of  attainmg  the  castle  of  Binthumbor  is  confirmed  in  the 
annals  of  the  chieftains  of  Kotario,  of  the  same  original  stock  as  the  Haras : 
though  a  Poarbia  Chohan.  I  knew  him  very  well,  as  also  one  of  the  same  stock, 
of  Budla,  another  of  the  sixteen  PuUdets  of  M6war. 
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Rao  Soorjun  was  soon  called  into  action,  and  sent  as  commander 
to  reduce  Gondwana,  so  named  from  being  the  "  region  of  the 
"  Goands."  He  took  their  capital,  B&ri,  by  assault,  and  to  comme- 
morate the  achievement  erected  the  gateway  still  called  the  Soor- 
junpdl.  The  Goand  leaders  he  carried  captives  to  the  empttx>r,  and 
generously  interceded  for  their  restoration  to  liberty,  and  to  a  portion 
of  their  possessions.  On  effecting  this  service,  the  king  added  seven 
districts  to  his  grant,  including  Benaris  and  Chunar.  This  was  in 
S.  1632,  or  A.D.  1576,  the  year  in  which  Rana  Pertdp  of  Mdwar 
fought  the  battle  of  Huldighat  against  Sultan  Selim.* 

Rao  Soorjun  resided  at  his  government  of  Benares,  and  by  bis 
piety,  wisdom,  and  generosity,  benefited  the  empire  and  the  Hindus 
at  large,  whose  religion  through  him  was  respected.  Owing  to  the 
prudence  of  his  administration  and  the  vigilance  of  his  pouce,  the 
most  perfect  security  to  person  and  property  was  established 
througnout  the  province.  He  beautified  and  ornamented  the  city, 
especially  that  quarter  where  he  resided,  and  eighty-four  edifices, 
for  various  public  purposes,  and  twenty  baths,  were  constmcted 
under  his  auspices.  He  died  there,  and  left  three  legitimate  sons  : 
1,  Rao  Bhoj ;  2,  Dooda,  nicknamed  by  Akber,  Lukur  Khan;  3, 
BaemuU,  wno  obtained  the  town  and  dependencies  of  Polaita,  now 
one  of  the  fiefs  of  Eotah  and  the  residence  of  the  Ea4rn/ulote  Haras, 

About  this  period,  Akber  transferred  the  seat  of  government  from 
Dehli  to'  Agra,  which  he  enlarged  and  called  Ak^rabad.  Having 
determined  on  the  reduction  or  Guzzerat,  he  despatched  thither  an 
immense  army,  which  he  followed  with  a  select  force  mounted  on 
camels.  Of  these,  adopting  the  custom  of  the  desert  princes  of  India, 
he  had  formed  a  corps  oi  five  hundred,  each  having  two  fighting 
men  in  a  pair  of  panniers.  To  this  select  force,  composed  chiefly  of 
Rajpoots,  were  attached  Rao  Bhoj  and  Dooda  his  brother.  Proceed- 
ing with  the  utmost  celerity,  Akber  joined  his  army  besieging  Surat, 
before  which  many  desperate  encounters  took  place.  In  ^e  final 
assault  the  Hara  Rao  slew  the  leader  of  the  enemy;  on  which 
occasion  the  king  commanded  him  to  '^  name  his  reward."  The  Bao 
limited  his  request  to  leave  to  visit  his  estates  annually  during  the 
periodical  rains,  which  was  granted. 

The  perpetual  wars  of  Akber,  for  the  conquest  and  consolidation  of 
the  universal  empire  of  India,  gave  abundant  opportanity  to  the 
Rajpoot  leaders  to  exert  their  valour ;  and  the  Haras  were  ever  at  the 
post  of  danger  and  of  honour.  The  siege  and  escalade  of  the  famed 
castle  of  Ahmednuggur  afforded  the  best  occasion  for  the  display  of 
Hara  intrepidity ;  again  it  shone  forth,  and  again  claimed  distinction 
and  reward.  To  mark  his  sense  of  the  merits  of  the  Boondi  leader,  the 
king  commanded  that  a  new  bastion  should  be  erected,  where  he  led 
the  assault,  which  he  named  the  Bhoj  boorj ;  and  further  presented 
him  his  own  &vourite  elephant.    In  this  desperate  assault,  Cband 

♦  See  VoL  I,  p.  285. 
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Begom,  the  queen  of  Ahmednuggur,  and  an  armed  train  of  seven 
hundred  females,  were  slain,  gallantly  fighting  for  their  freedom. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  services,  Bao  Bhoj  fell  under  the 
emperor's  displeasure.  On  the  death  of  the  queen,  Joda  Ba^  Akber 
comiAanded  a  court-mourning ;  and  that  all  might  testify  a  participa- 
tion in  their  master's  aJBUction,  ap  ordinance  issued  that  all  the 
Rajpoot  chiefe,  as  well  as  the  Mooslem  leaders,  should  shave  the 
moiLstache  and  the  beard.  To  secure  compliance,  the  royal  barbers 
had  the  execution ,  of  the  mandate.  But  when  they  came  to  the 
quarters  of  the  Haras,  in  order  to  remove  these  tokens  of  manhood, 
diey  were  repulsed  with  buffets  and  contumely.  The  enemies  of 
Bao  Bhoj  aggravated  the  crime  of  this  resistance,  and  insinuated  to 
the  royal  ear  that  the  outrage  upon  the  barbers  was  accompanied 
with  expressions  insulting  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  princess, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  Bajpootni  of  Marwar.  Akber, 
forgetting  his  vassal's  gallant  services,  commanded  that  Rao  Bhoj 
should  be  pinioned  and  forcibly  deprived  of  his  '  ffuywche!  He  might 
as  well  have  commanded  the  operation  on  a  tiger.  The  Haras  flew 
to  their  arms ;  the  camp  was  thrown  into  tumult,  and  would  soon 
have  presented  a  wide  scene  of  bloodshed,  had  not  the  emperor, 
seasonably  repenting  of  his  folly,  repaired  to  the  Boondf  quarters  in 
persoa  He  expressed  his  admiration  (he  might  have  said  his  fear) 
of  Hara  valour,  alighted  from  his  elephant  to  expostulate  with  the 
Bao,  who  with  considerable  tact  pleaded  his  fistther's  privileges,  and 
added ''  that  an  eater  of  pork  like  him  was  unworthy  the  distinction 
"  of  putting  his  lip  into  mourning  for  the  queen."  Akber,  happy  to 
obtain  even  so  much  acknowledgment,  embraced  the  Bao,  and  carried 
him  with  him  to  his  own  quarters. 

• 

In  this  portion  of  the  Boondi  memoirs  is  related  the  mode  of 
Akber's  death.*  He  had  designed  to  take  off  the  great  Baja  Maun 
by  means  of  a  poisoned  confecticm  formed  into  pills.  To  throw 
the  Raja  off  his  guard,  he  had  prepared  other  pills  which  were 
innocuous ;  but  in  his  agitation  he  unwittingly  gave  these  to  the 
Baja»  and  swallowed  those  which  were  poisoned.  On  the  emperor's 
death,  Rao  Bhoj  retired  to  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  died  in  his 
palace  of  Boondi,  leaviog  three  sons,  Rao  Ruttun,  Hurda  Narayn,+ 
and  Eesooda&$ 

J^angir  was  now  sovereign  of  India.  He  had  nominated  his  son 
Purv^z  to  the  government  of  the  Dekhan,  and  having  invested  him 
in  the  city  of  Boorhanpoor,  returned  to  the  north.  But  Prince 
Khoorm,  jealous  of  his  brother,  conspired  against  and  slew  him. 
This  muider  was  followed  by  an  attempt  to  dethrone  his  father 
Jehangir,  and  as  he  was  popular  with  the  Rajpoot  princes,  being  son 

*  See  Vol  L  p.  296. 

t  He  held  Kotah  in  separate  grant  from  the  king  daring  fifteen  years, 
t  He  obtained  the  town  of  Dheepri  (on  the  Chumbal;,  with  twenty-seven 
villages,  in  appanage. 
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of  a  princess  of  AmWr,  a  formidable  rebellion  was  raised ;  or,  as  the 

chronicle  says,  "  the  twenty-two  Bajas  turned  against  the  king,  all 

"  but  Rao  Ruttun :" 

"  SurvmrpyootcLjj'id  hd/idy 
"^  Ah  kea  kurrojuttim  ? 
"  Jata  gUr^h  Jehangir  cd, 
"  Rekha  Rao  JiutiunJ' 

"  The  lake  had  burst,  the  waters  were  rushing  out ;  where  now 
"  the  remedy  ?  The  house  of  J^angir  was  departing ;  it  was 
''  sustained  by  Rao  Ruttun." 

With  his  two  sons,  Madhd  Sing  and  Heri,  Ruttun  repaired  to 
Boorhanpoor,  where  he  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  rebek 
In  this  engagement,  which  took  place  on  Tuesday  the  full  moon  of 
Cartica,  S.  1635  (A,D.  1579),  both  his  sons  were  severely  wounded 
For  these  services,  Rao  Ruttun  was  rewarded  with  the  government 
of  Boorhanpoor ;  and  Madhid  his  second  son  received  a  grant  of  the 
city  of  Kowi  and  its  dependencies,  which  he  and  his  heirs  were  to 
hold  direct  of  the  crown.     From  this  period,  therefore,  dates  the 

Partition  of  Harouti,  when  the  emperor,  in  his  desire  to  reward 
ladiht  Sing,  overlooked  the  greater  services  of  his  father.  But  in 
this  Jehangir  did  not  act  without  design ;  on  the  contrary,  he  di-eaded 
the  union  of  so  much  power  in  the  hands  of  this  brave  race  ss 
pregnant  with  danger,  and  well  knew  that  by  dividing,  he  could 
always  rule  both,  the  one  through  the  other.  Shah  Jehan  confirmed 
the  grant  to  Madhti  Sing,  whose  history  will  be  resumed  in  its  proper 
place,  the  Annals  of  KotaL 

Rao  Ruttun,  while  he  held  the  government  of  Boorhanpoor, 
founded  a  township  which  still  bears  his  name,  Ruttunpoor.  He 
performed  another  important  service,  which,  while  it  gratified  the 
emperor,  contributed  greatly  to  the  tranquillity  of  his  ancient  lord- 
paramount,  the  Rana  of  M^war.  A  refractory  noble  of  the  court, 
Deriou  Ehan,  was  leading  a  life  of  riot  and  rapine  in  that  countiy, 
when  the  Hara  attacked,  defeated,  and  carried  him  captive  to  the 
king.  For  this  distinguished  exploit,  the  king  gave  him  honoraiy 
nobutSf  or  kettie-drums ;  the  grand  yellow  banner  to  be  borne  in 
state  processions  before  his  own  person,  and  a  red  flag  for  his  camp; 
which  ensigns  are  still  retained  by  his  successors.  Rao  Rattmi 
obtained  the  suffrages  not  only  of  his  Rajpoot  brethren,  but  of  the 
whole  Hindu  race,  whose  religion  he  preserved  from  innovation. 
The  Haras  exultingly  boast  that  no  Mooslem  dared  pollute  the 
quarters  where  they  might  be  stationed  with  the  blood  of  the  sacred 
kine.  After  all  his  services,  Ruttun  was  killed  in  an  action  near 
Boorhanpoor,  leaving  a  name  endeared  by  his  valour  and  his  virtues 
to  the  whole  Hara  race. 

Rao  Ruttun  left  four  sons,  Qopinath,  who  had  Boondi ;  Madhu 
Sing,  who  had  Eotah ;  Heriji,  who  had  Googore  ;*  Jugemath^  who 

*  There  are  about  fifty  families,  his  descendants,  forming  a  commonity 
round  Neemoda. 
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had  no  issue ;  and  Oopinath,  the  heir  of  Boondi,  who  died  before 
his  fisither.  The  manner  of  his  death  ajBTprds  another  trait  of  Bajpoot 
character,  and  merits  a  place  amongst  those  anecdotes  which  form 
the  romance  of  history.  Gopinath  carried  on  a  secret  intrigue  with 
the  wife  of  a  Brahmin  of  the  Buldea  class,  and  in  the  dead  of  night 
used  to  escalade  the  house  to  obtain  admittance.  At  length  the 
Brahmin  caught  him,  bound  the  hands  and  feet  of  his  treacherous 
prince,  and  proceeding  direct  to  the  palace,  told  the  Rao  he  had 
caught  a  thief  in  the  act  of  stealing  his  honour,  and  asked  what 
punishment  was  due  to  such  offence.  "^  Death,"  was  the  reply.  He 
waited  for  no  other,  returned  home,  and  with  a  hammer  beat  out  the 
victim's  brains,  throwing  the  dead  body  into  the  public  highway. 
The  tidings  flew  to  Rao  Ruttun,  that  the  heir  of  Boondi  had  been 
murdered,  and  his  corpse  ignominiously  exposed;  but  when  he 
learned  the  cause,  and  was  reminded  of  the  decree  he  had  unwit- 
tingly passed,  he  submitted  in  silence.* 

Gopinath  left  twelve  sons,  to  whom  Rao  Ruttun  assigned  domains 
still  forming  the  principal  kotrla,  or  fiefs,  of  Boondi : 

1. — Rao  Ghutter  Sal,  who  succeeded  to  Boondi. 

2. — Indur  Sing,  who  founded  Indurgurh.-f* 

3. — Beri  Sal,  who  founded  Bulwun  and  Filodi,  and  had  Kurwar 
and  Peepaldo. 

4. — Mokhim  Sing,  who  had  Anterdeh. 
5. — Maha  Sing,  who  had  Thanoh.| 

*  This  trait  in  the  character  of  Rao  Ruttun  forcibly  reminds  us  of  a  similar 
case  which  occurred  at  Ghizni,  and  is  related  by  Ferishta  in  commemoration  of 
the  justice  of  Mahmoud. 

t  These,  the  three  great  fiefs  of  !^Dondi,— Indurgurk  Bulwun,  and  Anterdeh, 
are  now  all  alienated  from  Boondi  by  the  intrigues  of  2<alim  Sing  of  Kotah.  It 
was  unfortunate  for  the  Boondi  Rao,  when  both  these  states  were  admitted  to 
an  alliance,  that  all  these  historical  points  were  hid  in  darkness.  It  would  be 
yet  abstract  and  absolute  justice  that  we  should  negotiate  the  transfer  of  the 
allegiance  of  these  chieftains  to  their  proper  head  of  Boondi.  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  little  difficulty,  and  the  honour  would  he  immense  to  Boondi  and  no 
hardship  to  Kotah,  but  a  slight  sacrifice  of  a  power  of  protection  to  those  who 
no  longer  require  it.  All  of  these  chiefs  were  the  founders  of  clans,  called 
after  them,  Indursalote,  Berisalote,  Mokhimsingote ;  the  first  can  muster 
fifteen  hundred  Haras  under  arms.  Jeipoor  having  imposed  a  tribute  on  these 
chieftains.  Zalim  Sing  undertook,  in  the  days  of  predatory  warfare,  to  be 
responsible  for  it ;  for  which  he  received  that  homage  and  service  due  to 
Boondi,  th«i  unable  to  protect  them.  The  simplest  mode  of  doing  justice 
would  oe  to  make  these  chiefe  redeem  their  freedom  from  tribute  to  Jeipoor, 
by  the  payment  of  so  many  years'  purchase,  which  would  relieve  them 
altogether  from  Zalim  Sing,  and  at  the  same  time  be  in  accordance  with 
oar  treaties,  which  prohibit  such  ties  between  the  states. 

X  Thanohf  formerly  called  Jtnawur,  is  the  only  fief  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Hiittttn  whldi  now  pays  obedience  to  its  proper  head.  The  Mahr^a 
Bikramajeet  is  the  hneal  descendant  of  Maha  Sing,  and  if  alive,  the  earth 
hears  not  a  more  honourable,  brave,  or  simple-minded  Rajpoot.  He  was  the 
^evoted  servant  of  his  young  prince,  and  my  very  sincere  and  valued  friend  : 
hat  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  the  ^lion-killer'  in  the  Personal 
Narrative. 

56 
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It  is  useless  to  specify  the  names  of  the  remainder,  who  left  no 
issue. 

Chutter  Sal,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Rao  Ruttun,  was  not 
only  installed  by  Shah  Jehan  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  but 
declared  governor  of  the  imperial  capital,  a  post  whicn  he  held 
nearly  throughout  this  reign.  A^en  Shah  Jehan  partitioned  the 
empire  into  four  vice-royalties,  under  his  sons,  Dara^  Arungzeb, 
Shuja,  and  Mor&d,  Rao  Chutter  Sal  had.  a  high  command  under 
Arungz^,  in  the  Dekhan.  The  Hara  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery  and  conduct  in  all  the  various  sieges  and  actions,  especially 
at  the  assaults  of  Doulutabad  and  Beedir;  the  last  was  led  by 
Chutter  Sal  in  person,  who  carried  the  place,  and  put  the  garrison  to 
the  sword.  In  S.  1709  (A.D.  1653),  Calberga  fell  after  an  obstinate 
defence,  in  which  Chutter  Sal  again  led  the  escalada  The  last 
resort  was  the  strong  fort  of  Damounee,  which  terminated  all  lesist- 
ance,  and  the  Dekhan  was  tranquillized. 

''  At  this  period  of  the  transactions  in  the  south,  a  rumour  was 
propagated  of  the  emperor's  (Shah  Jehan)  death;  and  as  daring 
twenty  days  the  prince  (Arungz^)  held  no  court,  and  did  not  even 
give  private  audience,  the  report  obtained  general  belief.*  Dara 
Shekho  was  the  only  one  of  the  emperor's  sons  then  at  court,  and 
the  absent  brothers  determined  to  assert  their  several  pretensions  to 
the  throne.  While  Shuja  marched  from  Bengal,  Arungzeb  prepared 
to  quit  the  Dekhan,  and  cajoled  Mor^  to  join  him  with  all  his 
forces ;  assuring  him  that  he,  a  derveish  &om  principle,  had  no 
worldly  desires,  for  his  only  wish  was  to  dwell  in  retirement, 
practising  the  austerities  of  a  rigid  follower  of  the  prophet ;  that 
Dara  was  an  infidel,  Shuja  a  free-thinker,  himself  an  anchorite ;  and 
that  he,  Mordd,  alone  of  the  sons  of  Shah  Jehan  was  worthy  to 
exercise  dominion,  to  aid  in  which  purpose  he  proffered  his  best 
energies."f 

"  The  emperor,  learning  the  hostile  intentions  of  ArungzA,  wrote 
privately  to  the  Hara  prince  to  repair  to  the  Presence.  On  receiv- 
ing the  mandate,  Chutter  Sal  revolved  its  import,  but  considering 
'  that,  as  a  servant  of  the  gadi  (throne),  his  only  duty  was  obedience/ 
he  instantly  conmienced  his  preparations  to  quit  the  Dekhaa  This 
reaching  the  ear  of  Arungzeb,  he  enquired  uie  cause  of  his  hasty 
departure,  observing,  that  in  a  very  short  time  he  might  accompany 
him  to  court.  The  Boondf  prince  replied,  '  his  first  duty  was  to  the 
reigning  sovereign,'  and  handed  him  the  firmd/n  or  summons  to  the 
Presence.  Arungzeb  commanded  that  he  should  not  be  permitted 
to  depart,  and  du*ected  his  encampment  to  be  surrounaed.    But 

*  The  reader  will  observe,  as  to  the  phraseology  of  these  important  occor- 
rences,  that  the  language  is  that  of  the  original :  it  is,  in  fact^  ahnost  a  verbaim 
translation  from  the  memoirs  of  these  princes  in  ^e  fioondi  archives. 

tThe  Rajpoot  prince^  who  drew  up  this  cluuracter,  seems  tohayeweQ 
studied  Anuigss^b,  and  it  is  fipratifying  to  find  such  concurrence  with  every 
authority.    But  could  such  a  character  be  eventually  mistoken  X 
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Chutter  Sal,  foreseeing  this,  had  already  sent  on  his  baggage,  and 
forming  his  vassals  and  those  of  other  Rajpoot  princes  attached  to 
the  royal  cause  into  one  compact  mass,  they  effected  their  retreat  to 
the  Nerbudda  in  the  £ace  of  their  pursuers,  without  their  daring  to 
attack  them.  By  the  aid  of  some  Solanki  chieftains  inhabiting 
the  banks  of  this  river,  the  Boondf  Bao  was  enabled  to  pass  this 
dan^rous  stream,  then  swollen  by  the  periodical  rains.  Already 
baffled  bv  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of  Chutter  Sal,  Arungz^b  was 
compellea  to  give  up  the  pursuit,  and  the  former  reached  Boondi  in 
safety.  Having  made  his  domestic  arrangements,  he  proceeded 
forthwith  to  the  capital,  to  help  the  aged  emperor,  whose  power, 
and  even  existence,  were  alike  threatened  by  the  uugrateful  preten- 
sions of  his  SODS  to  snatch  the  sceptre  from  the  hand  which  still 
held  it" 

If  a  reflection  might  be  here  interposed  on  the  bloody  wars  which 
desolated  India  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  which  the  foregoing 
were  the  initial  scenes,  it  would  be  to  expose  the  moral  retribution 
resulting  from  evil  example.  Were  we  to  take  but  a  partial  view 
of  the  picture,  we  should  depict  the  venerable  Shah  Jehan,  arrived 
at  the  verge  of  the  grave,  into  which  the  unnatural  conteist  of  his 
sons  for  empire  wished  to  precipitate  him,  extending  his  arms  for 
succour  in  vain  to  the  nobles  of  his  own  faith  and  kin ;  while  the 
Rajpoot,  faithful  to  his  principle,  *  allegiance  to  the  throne,'  staked 
both  life  and  land  to  help  him  in  his  need.  Such  a  picture  would 
enlist  all  our  sympathies  on  the  side  of  the  helpless  king.  But 
when  we  recall  the  past,  and  consider  that  Shah  Jehan,  as  prince 
Ehoorm,  played  the  same  part  (setting  aside  the  mask  of  hypocrisy), 
which  Arungzeb  now  attempted  ;  that,  to  forward  his  guilty  design, 
he  murdered  his  brother  Purvez,  who  stood  between  him  and  the 
throne  of  his  parent,  against  whom  he  levied  war,  our  sympathies 
are  checked,  and  we  conclude  that  unlimited  monarchy  is  a  curse  to 
itself  and  all  who  are  subjected  to  it. 

The  battle  of  Futtehabad  followed  not  long  after  this  event,  which, 
gained  by  Arungzeb,  left  the  road  to  the  tnrone  free  from  obstruc- 
tion. We  are  not  informed  of  the  reason  why  the  prince  of  Boondf 
did  not  add  his  contingent  to  the  force  assembed  to  oppose  Arungzeb 
UDder  Jeswunt  Sing  of  Marwar,  unless  it  be  found  in  that  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Bao  Soorjun,  prohibiting  his  successors  from  serving 
under  a  leader  of  their  own  faith  and  nation.  The  younger  branch 
of  Kotah  appears,  on  its  separation  from  Boondf,  to  have  felt  itself 
exonerated  from  obedience  to  this  decree  ;  for  four  royal  brothers  of 
Kotah,  with  many  of  their  clansmen,  were  stretched  on  this  field  in 
the  cause  of  swrnndherrna  and  Shah  Jehan.  Before,  however, 
Arungz^  could  tear  the  sceptre  from  the  enfeebled  hands  of  his 
parent,  he  had  to  combat  his  elder  brother  Dara,  who  drew  together 
at  Dholpoor  all  those  who  yet  regarded  "  the  first  duty  of  a  Rajpoot." 
The  Boondf  prince,  with  his  Haras  clad  in  their  saffron  robes,  the 
ensigns  of  death  or  victory,  formed  the  vanguard  of  Dara  on  this 
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day,  the  opening  scene  of  his  sorrows,  which  closed  but  with  his 
life  ;  for  Dholpoor  was  as  fatal  to  Dara  the  Mogul,  as  Arbela  was  to 
the  Persian  Darius.  Custom  rendered  it  in&pensable  that  the 
princely  leaders  should  be  conspicuous  to  the  host,  and  in  conformity 
thereto,  Dara,  mounted  on  his  elephant,  was  in  the  brunt  of  the 
battle,  in  the  heat  of  which,  when  valour  and  fidelity  might  have 
preserved  the  sceptre  of  Shah  Jehai\,  Dara  suddenly  disappeared. 
A  panic  ensued,  which  was  followed  by  confusion  and  flight  The 
noble  Hara,  on  this  disastrous  event,  turned  to  his  vasisals,  and 
exclaimed,  '^  Accursed  be  he  who  flies  !  Here,  true  to  my  salt^  my 
''  feet  are  rooted  to  this  field,  nor  vrill  I  quit  it  alive,  but  with  victory." 
Ciheering.  on  his  men,  he  mounted  his  elephant,  but  whilst 
encouraging  ihem  by  his  voice  imd  example,  a  cannon-shot  hitting 
his  elephant,  the  animal  turned  and  fied.  Chutter  Sal  leaped  from 
his  back  and  called  for  his  steed,  exclaiming,  "  my  elephant  may 
''turn  his  back  on  the  enemy,  but  never  shall  his  master.' 
Mounting  his  horse,  and  forming  his  men  into  a  dense  mass  (gde), 
he  led  them  to  the  charge  against  prince  Mor^,  whom  he  singled 
out,  and  had  his  lance  balanced  for  the  issue,  when  a  ball 
pierced  his  forehead.  The  contest  was  nobly  maintained  by  his 
youngest  son,  Bharut  Sing,  who  accompanied  his  father  in  death, 
and  with  him  the  choicest  of  his  clan.  Mokhim  Sing,  brother  of  the 
Rao,  with  two  of  his  sons,  and  Oudi  Sing,  another  nephew,  sealed 
their  fidelity  with  their  lives.  Thus  in  the  two  battles  of  Oojein 
and  Dholpoor  no  less  than  twelve  princes  of  the  blood,  together  with 
the  heads  of  every  Hara  clan,  maintained  their  fealty  (avximdkerma) 
even  to  death.    Where  are  we  to  look  for  such  examples  ? 

^  Rao  Chutter  Sal  had  been  personally  engaged  in  fifty-two 
''  combats,  and  left  a  name  renowned  for  courage  and  incorruptible 
"  fidelity."  He  enlarged  the  palace  of  Boondi  by  adding  that  portion 
which  bears  his  name, — the  Chutter  Mahl, — and  the  temple  of 
Eeshoora^,  at  Patun,  was  constructed  under  his  direction,  it  was 
in  S.  1715  he  was  killed ;  he  left  four  sons,  Rao  £h^  Sing,  Bheem 
Sing,  who  got  Googore,  Bugwunt  Sing,  who  obtained  Mow,  and 
Bhmit  Sing,  who  was  killed  at  Dholpoor. 

Arungzeb,  on  the  attainment  of  sovereign  power,  transferred  all 
the  resentment  he  harboured  against  Chutter  Sal  to  his  son  and 
successor,  Rao  Bh&o.  He  gave  a  commission  to  Raja  Atmaran, 
Qor,  the  prince  of  Sheopoor,  to  reduce  "  that  turbulent  and  disaffected 
''  race,  the  Hara,"  and  annex  Boondi  to  the  government  of  Rinthom- 
bor,  declaring  that  he  should  visit  Boondi  shortly  in  person,  on  his 
way  to  the  Dekhan,  and  hoped  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success. 
Raja  Atmaram,  with  an  army  of  twdve  thousand  men,  entered 
H&r&vati  and  ravaged  it  with  fire  and  sword.  Having  laid  siege 
to  Khatolli,  a  town  of  Indurgurh,  the  chief  fief  of  Boondi,  the  clans 
secretly  sjssembled,  engaged  Atmaram  at  Qoturda,  defeated  and  put 
him  to  flight,  capturing  the  imperial  ensigns  and  all  his  haggsffi- 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  retaliated  by  blockading  Sheopoor, 
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when  ihe  discomfited  Raja  continued  his  flight  to  court  to  relate 
this  fresh  instance  <^  Hara  audacity.  The  poor  prince  of  the  €k>rs 
was  received  with  gibes  and  jests,  and  heartily  repented  of  his 
inhuman  inroads  upon  his  neighbours  in  the  day  of  their  disgrace. 
The  tyrant,  affecting  to  be  pleased  with  this  instance  of  Hara  courage, 
sent  a  firm&n  to  Bao  BhAo  of  grace  and  free  pardon,  and  com- 
manding his  presence  at  court.  At  first  the  Rao  declined;  but 
having  repeated  pledges  of  good  intention,  he  complied  and  was 
honoured  with  the  government  of  Arungabad  under  prince  Moazzim. 
Here  he  evinced  his  independence  by  shielding  Raja  Kumm  of 
Btkandr  from  a  plot  against  his  life.  He  performed  many  gallant 
deeds  with  his  Rajpoot  brethren  in  arms,  the  brave  Boondelas  of 
Orcha  and  Dutt^  He  erected  many  public  edifices  at  Arungabad, 
where  he  acquired  so  much  fame  by  his  valour,  his  charities,  and 
the  sanctity*  of  his  manners,  that  miraculous  cures  were  (said  to 
be)  effected  by  him.  He  died  at  Arungabad  in  S.  1738  (A.D.  1682), 
and,  being  without  issue,  was  succeeded  by  Anurad  Sing,  the  grand- 
son of  his  brother  Bheem.-f 

Anurad's  accession  -was  confirmed  by  the  emperor,  who,  in  order 
to  testify  the  esteem  in  which  he  held  his  predecessor,  sent  his  own 
elephant,  Ouj-gowr,  with  the  khelat  of  investiture.  Anurad  accom- 
panied Arungzeb  in  his  wars  in  the  Dekhan,  and  on  one  occasion 
performed  the  important  service  of  rescuing  the  ladies  of  the  harem 
oat  of  the  enemy.'s  hands.  The  emperor,  in  testimony  of  his 
gallantry,  told  him  to  name  his  reward ;  on  which  he  requested  he 
might  be  allowed  to  command  the  vanguard  instead  oi  the  rear- 
guard of  the  army.  Subsequently,  he  was  distinguished  in  the 
siege  and  storm  of  Beejapoor. 

An  unfortunate  quarrel  with  Doorjun  Sing,  the  chief  vassal  of 
Boondi,  involved  the  Rao  in  trouble.  Makipg  use  of  some  improper 
expression,  the  Rao  resentfully  replied, ''  I  know  what  to  expect  from 
"  you ;"  which  determined  Doorjun  to  throw  his  allegiance  to  the 
doga  He  quitted  the  army,  and  arriving  at  his  estates,  armed  his 
kii^men,  and,  by  a  coup-de-main,  possessed  himself  of  Boondf .  On 
learning  this,  itie  emperor  detached  Anurad  with  a  force  which 
expelled  the  refractory  Doorjun,  whose  estates  were  sequestrated, 
^vious  to  his  exptdsion,  Doorjun  drew  the  teeka  of  succession  on 
the  forehead  of  his  brother  of  Bulwun.  Having  settled  the  afiairs 
of  Boondi,  the  Rao  was  employed,  in  conjunction  with  Raja  Bishen 
Sing  of  Amb^r,  to  settle  the  northern  countries  of  the  empire, 
governed  by  Shah  Alum,  as  lieutenant  of  the  king,  and  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Lahore,  in  the  execution  of  which  service  he  died. 

Anurad  left  two  sons,  Boodh  Sing  and  Jod  Sing.    Boodh  Sing 

*  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  most  intrepid  of  the  Rajpoot  princely 
cavaliere  are  of  a  very  devout  frame  of  mind. 

f  Bheem  Sing,  who  had  the  fief  of  Googore  bestowed  on  him.  had  a  son. 
tuahen  Sing,  who  succeeded  him,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Arungz^o.  Anurad 
^as  the  son  of  Kishen. 
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succeeded  to  the  honours  and  employments  of  his  &ther.  Soon 
after,  Arungzeb,  Tvho  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Arungabad,  fell  ill, 
and  finding  his  end  approach,  the  nobles  and  officers  of  state,  in 
apprehension  of  the  event,  requested  him  to  name  a  successor.  The 
dying  emperor  replied,  that  the  succession  was  in  the  hands  of  God, 
with  whose  will  and  under  whose  decree  he  was  desirous  that  his 
son  Buhadoor  Shah  Alum  should  succeed ;  but  that  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  prince  Azim  would  endeavour  by  force  of  arms  to  seat 
himself  on  the  throne.*  As  the  king  said,  so  it  happened ;  Azim 
Shah,  being  supported  in  his  pretensions  by  the  army  of  the  Dekhan, 
prepared  to  dispute  the  empire  with  his  elder  brother,  to  whom  he 
sent  a  formal  defiance  to  decide  their  claims  to  empire  on  the  plains  of 
Dholpoor.  Buhadoor  Shah  convened  all  the  chieftains  who  favoured 
his  cause,  and  explained  his  position.  Amongst  them  was  Bao  Boodh, 
now  entering  on  manhood,  and  he  was  at  that  moment  in  deep  afflic- 
tion for  the  untimely  loss  of  his  brother,  Jod  Sing.f  When  tne  king 
desired  him  to  repair  to  Boondi  to  perform  the  offices  of  mourning, 
and  console  his  relations  and  kindred,  Boodh  Sing  replied,  *'  It  is  not 
''  to  Boondi  my  duty  calls  me,  but  to  attend  my  sovereign  in  the  field 
"  — ^to  that  of  Dholpoor,  renowned  for  many  battles  and  consecrated 
"by  the  memorv  of  the  heroes  who  have  fallen  in  the  performaDce 
''  of  their  duty : '  adding  *'  that  there  his  heroic  ancestor  Chutter  Sal 
"  fell,  whose  fame  he  desired  to  emulate,  and  by  the  blessing  of 
''  heaven,  his  arms  should  be  crowned  with  victory  to  the  empire." 

Shah  Alum  advanced  from  Lahore,  and  Azim,  with  his  son  Bedar 
Bukt,  from  the  Dekhan ;  and  both  armies  met  on  the  plains  of 
Jajow,  near  Dholpoor.  A  more  desperate  conflict  was  never  recorded 
in  the  many  bloody  pages  of  the  history  of  India.  Had  it  been  a 
common  contest  for  supremacy,  to  be  decided  by  the  Mooslem  sup- 

! sorters  of  the  rivals,  it  would  have  ended  like  similar  ones,— a 
urious  onset,  terminated  by  a  treacherous  desertion.  But  here  were 
assembled  the  brave  bands  of  Bajpootana,  house  opposed  to  house, 
and  clan  against  clan.  The  princes  of  Duttea  and  Kotah,  who  had 
long  served  with  prince  Azim,  and  were  attached  to  him  by  f&vours, 
forgot  the  injunctions  of  Arungz^b,  and  supported  that  princess 
pretensions  against  the  lawful  heir.  A  powerlul  friendship  united 
the  chiefs  of  Boondi  and  Duttea,  whose  hves  exhibited  one  scene  of 
glorious  triumph  in  all  the  wars  of  the  Dekhan.  In  opposing  the 
cause  of  Shah  Alum,  Ram  Sing  of  Eotah  was  actuated  by  his  ambi- 
tion to  become  the  head  of  the  Haras,  and  in  anticipation  of  success 
had  actually  been  invested  with  the  honours  of  BoondL  With  such 
stimulants  on  each  side  did  the  rival  Haras  meet  face  to  face  on  the 
plains  of  Jajow,  to  decide  at  the  same  time  the  pretensions  to  empire, 
and  what  affected  them  more,  those  of  their  respective  heads  to 
superiority.    Previous  to  the  battle,  Ram  Sing  sent  a  perfidious 


''^  It  is  useless  to  repeat  that  this  is  a  literal  translation  from  the  records  and 
journals  of  the  Hara  princes,  who  served  the  emperors, 
t  This  catastrophe  wiU  be  related  in  the  Personal  Narrative. 
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message  to  Rao  Boodh,  inviting  him  to  desert  the  cause  he  espoused, 
and  come  over  to  Azim ;  to  which  he  indignantly  replied  :  "  That 
"the  field  which  his  ancestor  had  illustrated  by  his  death,  was  not 
"that  whereon  he  would  disgrace  his  memory  by  the  desertion  of  his 

"prince." 

Boodh  Sing  was  assigned  a  distinguished  post,  and  by  his  conduct 
and  courage  mainly  contributed  to  the  victory  which  placed  Buha- 
door  Shah  without  a  rival  on  the  throne.  The  Rajpoots  on  either 
side  sustained  the  chief  shock  of  the  battle,  and  the  Hara  prince  of 
Eotah,  and  the  noble  Boond^a,  Dulput  of  Duttea,  were  both  killed 
by  cannon-shot,  sacrificed  to  the  cause  they  espoused ;  while  the 
pretensions  of  Azim  and  his  son  Bedar  Bukt,  were  extinguished 
with  their  lives. 

For  the  signal  services  rendered  on  this  important  day,  Boodh 
Sing  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Rao  Raja,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  intimate  friendship  of  the  emperor,  which  he  continued  to  enjoy 
until  his  death,  when  fresh  contentions  arose,  in  which  the  grandsons 
of  Arungzeb  all  perished.  Feroksere  succeeded  to  the  empire,  under 
whom  uie  Syeds  of  Barra  held  supreme  power,  and  ruined  the 
empire  by  their  exactions  and  tyranny.  When  they  determined  to 
depose  the  king,  the  Hara  prince,  faithful  to  his  pledge,  determined 
to  release  him,  and  in  the  attempt  a  bloody  conflict  ensued  in  the 
{diowk)  square,  in  which  his  unde  Jaet  Sing,  and  many  of  his 
clansmen,  were  slain. 

The  rivalry  which  commenced  between  the  houses  of  Eotah  and 
Boondi,  on  the  plains  of  Jinow,  in  which  Ram  Sing  was  Qlain,  was 
maintained  by  his  son  and  successor.  Raja  Bheem,  who  supported 
the  party  of  the  Syed&  In  the  prosecution  of  his  views  and  revenge, 
Kaja  Bheem  so  far  lost  sight  of  the  national  character  of  the  Rajpoot, 
fts  to  compass  his  end  by  treachery,  and  beset  his  foe  unawares 
while  exercising  his  horse  in  the  Middai,  outside  the  walls  of  the 
capital.  His  few  retainers  formed  a  circle  round  their  chief,  and 
gallantly  defended  him,  though  with  ereat  loss,  until  they  reached  a 
place  of  safety.  Unable  to  aid  the  King,  and  beset  by  treachery, 
Bao  Boodh  was  compelled  to  seek  his  own  safety  in  flight*  Ferok- 
sere was  shortly  after  murdered,  and  the  empire  fell  into  complete 
disorder ;  when  the  nobles  and  Rajas,  feeling  their  insecurity  under 
the  bloody  and  rapacious  domination  of  the  Syeds,  repairad  to  their 
several  possessiona-f 

At  this  period.  Raja  Jey  Sing  of  Amb^r  thought  of  dispossessing 
Boodh  Sing  of  Boondi.    Rao  Boodh  Sing  was  at  this  time  his 


*  Vide  VoL  T,  p.  346,  et  passim^  in  which  the  Boondi  Annals  are  corroborated 
hy  the  Annals  of  M^war,  and  by  an  autograph  letter  of  Rt^a  Jey  Sing  of 
Amb^r,  dated  the  19th  Falgoon,  S.  1775  (AD.  1719). 

t  These  subjects  being  already  discussed  in  Vol.  L  would  have  had  no 
place  here,  were  it  not  necessary  to  show  how  accurately  the  Boondi  princes 
^ided  events,  and  to  rescue  them  from  the  charge  of  having  no  historical 
docuinents. 
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guest,  having  accompanied  him  from  coui*t  to  Amber.  The  cause  of 
the  quarrel  is  thus  related  :  The  Hara  prince  was  married  to  a  sister 
of  Jey  Sing;  she  had  been  betrothed  to  the  emperor  Buhadoor 
Shah,  who,  as  one  of  the  marks  of  his  favour  for  the  victoiy  of 
Dholpoor,  resigned  his  pretensions  to  the  fair  in  favour  of  Rao  Boodh. 
Unfortunately,  she  bore  him  no  issue,  and  viewed  with  jealousy  his 
two  infant  sgns  by  another  Rani,  the  daughter  of  Kiiir-M^gh  of 
Beygoo,  one  of  the  sixteen  chiefs  of  Mewar.  During  her  lord's 
absence,  she  feigned  pregnancy,  and  having  procured  an  infant, 
presented  it  as  his  lawful  child.  Rao  Boodh  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  equivocal  conduct  of  his  queen,  to  the  danger  of  his  proper 
oflfspring,  and  took  an  opportunity  to  reveal  her  conduct  to  her 
brother.  The  lady,  who  was  present,  was  instantly  interrogated  by 
her  brother ;  but  exasperated  either  at  the  suspicion  of  her  honour, 
or  the  discovery  of  her  fraud,  she  snatched  her  brother's  dagger  from 
his  girdle,  and  rating  him  as  "  the  son  of  a  tailor,"*  would  have  slain 
him  on  the  spot,  had  he  not  fled  from  her  fury. 

To  revenge  the  insult  thus  put  upon  him,  the  Raja  of  Amb^r 
deteimined  to  expel  Rao  Boodh  from  Boondi,  and  offered  the  gadi 
to  the  chief  of  its  feudatories,  the  lord  of  Indurgurh ;  but  Deo  Sing 
had  the  virtue  to  refuse  the  offer.  He  then  had  recourse  to  the 
chieftain  of  Kurwur,  who  could  not  resist  the  temptatioa  This 
chief,  Salim  Sing,  was  guilty  of  a  double  breach  of  trust ;  for  he 
held  the  confidential  office  of  governor  of  Tarragurh,  the  citadel 
commanding  both  the  city  and  palace. 

This  family  dispute  was,  however,  merely  the  underplot  of  a 
deeply-cherished  political  scheme  of  the  prince  of  Amb^r,  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  supremacy  over  the  minor  Rajas,  to  which  his 
office  of  viceroy  of  Malwa,  Ajm^r,  and  Agra^  gave  full  Bcope,  and  he 
skilfully  availed  himself  of  the  results  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  Moguls. 
In  the  issue  of  Feroksere's  dethronement  he  saw  the  fruition  of  his 
schemes,  and  after  a  show  of  defending  him,  retired  to  his  domimoos 
to  prosecute  his  views. 

Amber  was  yet  circumscribed  in  territory,  and  the  oonseqoence 
of  its  princes  arose  out  of  their  position  as  satraps  of  the  empire. 
He  therefore  determined  to  seize  upon  all  the  districts  on  his  firontien 
within  his  grasp,  and  moreover  to  compel  the  services  of  the  chief- 
tains who  served  under  his  banner  as  lieutenants  of  the  king. 

At  this  period,  there  were  many  allodial  chieftains  within  the 
bounds  of  Amber ;  as  the  Puchwana  Ghohans  about  LaIsont»  Goorah, 
Neemrana,  who  owed  neither  service  nor  tribute  to  Jeipoor,  bat  led 
their  quotas  as  distinct  dignitaries  of  the  empire  under  the  flag  of 

*  This  lady  was  sister  to  Ghumni^ji,  elder  brother  to  Jey  Sing,  and  heir- 
apparent  to  the  gadi  of  Amb^r,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Jey  Sing:  To  this 
murder  the  Rahtore  bard  aUudes  in  the  couplet  given  in  their  annals.  Vol  H,  P- 
105.  *'  Ghumw\i€'  is  the  title  of  the  heiiB-appaient  of  Ambdr.  i  know  not 
whether  Chumuiyij  which  is  merely  a  term  of  endearment^  may  not  be  BeidT 
Sing,  whose  captivity  we  have  related.    See  p.  334. 
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Amber.  Even  their  own  stock,  the  confederated  Shekhawuts,  deemed 
themselves  under  no  such  obligation.  The  Birgoojurs  of  Rajore,  the 
Jadoons  of  Biana,  and  many  others,  the  vassalage  of  older  days, 
were  in  the  same  predicament.  These,  being  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire  unable  to  protect  themselves,  the  more  readily  agreed  to  hold 
their  ancient  allodial  estates  as  fiefs  of  Amb^r,  and  to  serve  with 
the  stipulated  quota.  But  when  Jey  Sing's  views  led  him  to  hope 
he  could  in  like  manner  bring  the  Haras  to  acknowledge  his  supre- 
macy, he  evinced  both  ignorance  and  presumption.  He  therefore 
determined  to  dethrone  Boodh  Sing,  and  to  make  a  Baja  of  his  own 
choice,  hold  of  him  in  chief. 

The  Hara^  who  was  then  reposing  on  the  rites  of  hospitality  and 
family  ties  at  Amb^r,  gave  Jey  Sing  a  good  opportunity  to  develope 
his  views,  which  were  first  manifested  to  the  Boondl  prince  by  an 
ohscure  offer  that  he  would  make  Amb^  his  abode,  and  accept  five 
hundred  rupees  daily  for  his  train.  His  uncle,  the  brother  of  Jaet, 
who  devoted  himself  to  save  his  master  at  Agra,  penetrated  the 
infamous  intentions  of  Jey  Sing.  He  wrote  to  Boondl,  and  com- 
manded that  the  Beygoo  Rani  should  depart  with  her  children  to  her 
father's ;  and  having  given  time  for  this,  he  by  stealth  formed  his 
clansmen  outside  the  walls  of  Amber,  and  having  warned  his  prince 
of  his  danger,  they  quitted  the  treacherous  abode.  Raja  Boodh,  at 
the  head  of  three  hundred  Haras,  feared  nothing.  He  made  direct 
for  his  capital,  but  they  were  overtaken  at  Pancholas,  on  the  mutual 
frontier,  by  tJie  select  army  under  the  five  principal  chieftains  of 
A.mb^r.  The  little  band  was  enclosed,  when  a  desperate  encounter 
ensued,  Rajpoot  to  Rajpoot.  Every  one  of  the  five  leaders  of  Amb^r 
wafi  slain,  with  a  multitude  of  their  vassals ;  and  the  cenotaphs  of 
the  lords  of  Eesurda,  Sirwar,  and  Bhowar,  still  afford  evidence  of 
Hara  revenga  The  unde  of  Boondl  was  slain,  and  the  valiant  band 
was  so  thinned,  that  it  was  deemed  unwise  to  go  to  Boondi,  and  by 
the  intricacies  of  the  Plateau  they  reached  Beyeoo  in  safety.  This 
dear-bought  success  enabled  Jey  Sing  to  execute  his  plan,  and  Duleel 
Sing,  of  Kurwur,  espoused  the  daughter  of  Amber,  and  was  invested 
with  the  title  of  Rao  Raja  of  Boondl 

Taking  advantage  of  the  distress  of  the  elder  branch  of  his  house, 
Raja  Bheem  of  Eotah,  now  strictly  allied  with  Ajit  of  Marwar  and 
the  Syeds,  prosecuted  the  old  feud  for  superiority,  making  the 
Chumbul  the  boundary,  and  seizing  upon  all  the  fiscal  lauds  of 
Boondi  east  of  this  stream  (excepting  the  Kotris),  which  he  attached 
to  Kotah. 

Thus  beset  by  enemies  on  all  sides,  Boodh  Sing,  after  many  fruit- 
less attempts  to  recover  his  patrimony,  in  which  much  Hara  blood 
was  uselesiuy  shed,  died  in  exile  at  Beygoo,  leaving  two  sons,  Om^da 
Sing  and  Deep  Sing. 

The  sons  of  Rao  Boodh  were  soon  driven  even  from  the  shelter  of 
the  maternal  abode  ;  for,  at  the  instigation  of  their  enemy  of  Amb^r, 
the  Rana  sequestrated  Beygoo.    Pursued  by  this  unmanly  vengeance, 
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the  brave  youths  collected  a  small  band,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
wilds  of  Pttchail,  whence  they  addressed  Doorjun  Sal,  who  had 
succeeded  Raja  Bheem  at  Eotah.  This  prince  had  a  heart  to 
commiserate  ^eir  misfortunes,  and  the  magnanimity  not  only  to 
relieve  them,  but  to  aid  them  in  the  recovery  of  their  patrimony. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Rax>  Omeda  defecUs  the  troops  of  Amber, — Coniflict  at  Dnblana. — OmSda  de/eaUd 
and  obliged  to  fiy. — DeaJth  of  Hunja^  his  Heed. — Takes  refuge  amidst  the 
ruins  of  iJie  ChumbiU, — Redeems  kis  capitaL — Is  again  expelled  from  it— 
Interview  tnth  the  widow  of  his  father  ;  she  solicits  aid  from  Uotear  to 
reinstate  (hnJ^dau — Tke  Awkler  Frince  forced  to  acknowledge  the  elaimt  of 
OinSda. — He  recovers  BoondL — Suicide  of  the  Amber  prince. — I^irst  alienatum 
of  land  to  the  Ifahrattas, — MadkH  Sing  of  Amber  asserts  supremacy  over 
Uarouti. — Origin  of  tributary  demands  thereon^ — Zalim  Sing, — Mahratta 
encroachments. — Omedds  revenge  on  the  ch^f  of  Indurgurh  ;  Us  cause  and 
consequences. — Omkda  abdicates. — Ceremony   of  Tttgriy,   or   abdication.— 
Installation  of  AjU. — Omedahecomes  a  pilgrim;  his  wanderings  ;  eome(^ 
tlidr  interruption. — AjU  assassinates  the  Eana  of  Mewar, — Memorable  Sa& 
imprecation. — Awful  death  of  AjU. — Fv\filmeiU  of  ancient  prophecy,^  Boo 
Bishen  Sing  succeeds. — OmJedds  distrust  qf  his  grandson  ;  their  reeondUatm, 
— OmJedcis  death. — British  army  retreats  through  HarotU%  aided  by  BoondS, 
— Alliance  tnth  the  English. — Benefits  conferred  on  BoondL — Bishen  Si^ 
dies  of  the   Cholera  Morbus  ;  forbids  the  rite  of  SatL— JETu  charaOer: 
constitutes  the  Author  guardian  of  his  son^  the  Boo  Raja  Ram  Sing. 
Omeda  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age  on  the  death  of  his  house's 
foe,  the  Raja  of  Amb^r,  in  S.  1800  (A.D.  1744).    As  soon  as  the 
event  was  known  to  him,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
clansmen,  he  attacked  and  earned  Patun  and  GbinollL    "  When  it  was 
**  heard  that  the  son  of  Boodh  Sing  was  awake,  the  ancient  Haras 
''  flocked  to  his  standard,"  and  Doorjun  Sal  of  Eotah,  rejoicing  to  see 
the  real  Hara  blood  thus  displayed,  nobly  sent  his  aid. 

Esuri  Sing,  who  was  now  lord  of  Amb^,  pursuing  his  father's 
policy,  determined  that  Eotah  should  bend  to  ms  supremacy  as  well 
as  the  elder  branch  of  BoondL  The  defiance  of  his  power  avowed 
in  the  support  of  young  Om^da  brought  his  views  into  action,  and 
Eotah  was  invested,  but  the  result  does  not  belong  to  this  part  of 
our  history.  On  the  retreat  from  Eotah,  Esuri  sent  a  body  of 
Nanukpuntis  to  attack  Om^da  in  his  retreat  at  Bood  (old)  Lohari, 
amongst  the  Meenas,  the  aboriginal  lords  of  these  mountain-wilds, 
who  had  often  seWed  the  cause  of  the  Haxas,  notwithstanding  they 
had  deprived  them  of  their  birthright.  The  youthful  valour  and 
distress  of  youn^  Om^a  so  gained  their  hearts,  that  five  thousand 
bowmen  assembled  and  desired  to  be  led  against  his  enemiea  With 
these  auxiliaries,  he  anticipated  his  foes  at  Beechorie,  and  while  the 
nimble  mountaineers  plundered  the  camp,    Omeda  chaiged 
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Jeipoor  army  sword  in  hand,  and  slaughtered  them  without  merey, 
taking  their  kettle-drums  and  standards.  On  the  news  of  this  defeat, 
another  army  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  under  Naraynifas  Ehetri, 
was  sent  against  Om^a.  But  the  afiair  of  Beechorie  oonfirmed  tho 
dispositions  of  the  Haras :  from  all  quarters  they  flocked  to  the 
standard  of  the  young  prince,  who  determined  to  risk  evervihing 
in  a  general  engagement  The  foe  had  reached  Dublana  On  the 
eve  of  attack,  young  Omeda  went  to  propitiate  "  the  lady  of  Sitoon," 
the  tutelary  divinity  of  his  race  ;  ana  as  he  knelt  before  the  altar  of 
AsdpAmd  (the  fulfiller  of  hope),  his  eyes  falling  upon  the  turrets  of 
Boondi,  then  held  by  a  traitor,  he  swore  to  conquer  or  die. 

Inspired  with  like  sentiments,  his  brave  clansmen  formed  around 
the  orange  flag,  the  gift  of  Jehangfr  to  Rao  Ruttun  ;  and  as  they 
cleared  the  pass  leading  to  Dublana,  the  foe  was  discovered 
marshalled  to  receive  them.  In  one  of  those  compact  masses,  termed 
gole,  with  serried  lances  advanced,  Om^da  led  his  Haras  to  tho 
charge.  Its  physical  and  moral  impression  was  irresistible  ;  and  a 
vista  was  cut  through  the  dense  host  opposed  to  them.  Again  they 
formed ;  and  again,  in  spite  of  the  showers  of  cannon-shot,  the 
sword  renewed  its  blows  ;  but  every  charge  was  fatal  to  the  bravest 
of  Om^da's  meiL  In  the  first  onset  fell  his  maternal  uncle,  Pirthi 
Sing,  Solanki,  with  the  Mahraja  Murjad  Sing  of  Motra,  a  valiant 
Hara,  who  fell  just  as  he  launched  his  cfuxkra  (discus)  at  the  head  of 
the  Khetri  commander  of  Amb^r.  Prflg  Sing,  chief  of  Sorun,  a 
branch  of  the  Thana  fief,  was  also  slain,  with  many  of  inferior  note. 
The  steed  of  Om^a  was  struck  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  the  intestines 
protruded  from  the  wound.  The  intrepidity  of  the  youthful  hero, 
nobly  seconded  by  his  kin  and  clan,  was  unavailmg  ;  and  the 
chieftains,  fearing  he  would  throw  away  a  life  the  preservation  of 
whidi  they  all  desired,  entreated  he  would  abandon  the  contest ; 
observing,  "  that  if  he  survived,  Boondi  must  be  theirs  ;  but  if  he 
"  was  slain,  there  was  an  end  of  all  their  hopes." 

With  grief  he.  submitted ;  and  as  they  gained  the  Sowalli  Pass, 
which  leads  to  Indurgurh,  he  dismounted  to  breathe  his  faithful 
steed ;  and  as  he  loosened  the  girths,  it  expired.  Omeda  sat  down 
and  wept.  Hunja  was  worthy  of  such  a  mark  of  his  esteem :  he 
was  a  steed  of  Irak,  the  gift  of  the  king  to  his  father,  whom  he  had 
borne  in  many  an  encounter.  Nor  was  this  natural  ebullition  of  the 
young  Hara  a  transient  feeling :  Hunja's  memory  was  held  in  vene- 
'ation,  and  the  first  act  of  Om^da,  when  he  recovered  his  throne,  was 
to  erect  a  statue  to  the  steed  who  bore  him  so  nobly  on  the  day  of 
Dublana.  It  stands  in  the  square  (chouk)  of  the  city,  and  receives 
the  reverence  of  each  Hara,  who  links  his  history  with  one  of  the 
lightest  of  their  achievements,  though  obscured  by  momentary 
defeat* 

*  I  haye  made  my  salaam  to  the  representative  of  Hu^ja,  and  should  have 
fj*ced  his  neck  with  a  chaplet  on  eveiy  military  festival,  had  I  dwelt  among 
tlie  Haras. 
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Om^da  gained  Indurgurh,  which  was  close  at  hand,  on  foot ;  but 
this  traitor  to  the  name  of  Hara,  who  had  acknowledged  the  supre- 
macy of  Amb^r,  not  only  refused  his  prince  a  horse  in  his  adversity, 
but  warned  him  off  the  domain,  asking  "  if  he  meant  to  be  the  ruin 
*'  of  Indur^rh  as  well  as  Boondi  ?"  Disdaining  to  drink  water 
within  its  bounds,  the  young  prince,  stung  by  this  perfidious  mark 
of  inhospitality,  took  the  Erection  of  Kurwain.  Its  chief  made 
amends  for  the  other's  churlishness :  he  advanced  to  meet  him,  offered 
such  aid  as  he  had  to  give,  and  presented  him  with  a  horse.  Dis- 
missing his  faithful  kinsmen  to  their  homes,  and  begging  their  swords 
whenfortune  might  be  kinder,  he  regained  his  old  retreat,  the  rained 
palace  of  Rampoora,  amongst  the  ravines  of  the  Chumbul 

Dooijun  Sal  of  Eotah,  who  had  so  bravely  defended  his  capital 
against  the  pretensions  to  supremacy  of  Esuri  Sing  and  his  auxiliary, 
Appa  Sindia,  felt  more  interest  than  ever  in  the  cause  of  Om^ 
The  Eotah  prince's  councils  were  TOvemed  and  his  armies  led  by  a 
Bhdt  (bard),  who,  it  may  be  iaferrcS,  was  professionally  inspired  by 
the  heroism  of  the  young  Hara  to  lend  his  sword  as  well  as  his  muse 
towards  reinstating  him  in  the  halls  of  his  father&  Accordingly,  all 
the  strength  of  Kotah,  led  by  the  £b&t,  was  added  to  the  kinismeQ 
and  friends  of  Om^da;  and  an  attempt  on  Boondf  was  resolved. 
The  city,'  whose  walls  were  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  from  this  con- 
tinual warfiare,  was  taken  without  difficulty ;  and  the  assault  of  the 
citadel  of  Tarragurh  had  commenced,  when  (lie  heroic  Bh&t  received 
a  fatal  shot  from  a  treacherous  hand  in  his  own  party.  Els  death 
was  concealed,  and  a  cloth  thrown  over  his  body.  The  assailants 
pressed  on ;  the  usurper,  alarmed,  took  to  flight ;  the  '  lion's  hope'* 
was  fulfilled,  and  Om^a  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers. 

Duleel  fled  to  his  suzerain  at  Amber,  whose  disposable  forces, 
imder  the  famous  E^etri  Kesood&s,  were  immediately  put  in  motion 
to  re-expel  the  Hara.  Boondi  was  invested,  and  having  had  no  time 
given  to  prepare  for  defence,  Om^da  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
walls  so  nobly  won,  ancl  ''  the  flag  of  Dhoondar  waved  over  the 
"  khomgraa  (battlements)  of  D^w&-Bango."  And  let  the  redeeming 
virtue  of  the  usurper  be  recorded ;  who,  when  his  suzerain  of  Amb^ 
desired  to  reinstate  him  on  the  gadi,  refused  "  to  bring  a  second 
"  time  the  stain  of  treason  on  his  head,  by  which  he  had  been 
"  disgraced  in  the  opinion  of  mankind." 

Om^a,  once  more  a  wanderer,  alternately  courting  the  aid  of 
M^war  and  Marwar,  never  suspended  his  hostility  to  the  usurper  of 
his  rights,  but  carried  his  incursions,  without  intermission,  into  his 
patenml  domains.  One  of  these  led  him  to  the  village  of  Binodia: 
hiUier  the  Cutchwaha  Rani,  the  widowed  queen  of  his  father,  and 
the  cause  of  all  their  miseries,  had  retired,  disgusted  with  herself 
and  the  world,  and  lamenting,  when  too  late,  the  ruin  she  bad 
brought  upon  her  husband,  herself,  and  the  family  she  had  entered. 
Om^a  paid  her  a  visit,  and  the  interview  added  fresh  pangs  to  her 

♦  Omeda,  *  hope ;'  Sin^h,  *  a  lion.' 
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self-reproach.  His  sufferings,  his  heroism,  brightened  by  adversity, 
originatiDg  with  her  nefarious  desire  to  stifle  bis  claims  of  primo- 
geniture by  a  spurious  adoption,  awakened  sentiments  of  remorse, 
of  sympathy,  and  sorrow.  Determined  to  make  some  amends,  she 
adopted  the  resolution  of  going  to  the  Dekhan,  to  solicit  aid  for  the 
son  of  Boodh  Sing.  When  she  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda 
a  pillar  was  pointed  out  to  her  on  which  was  inscribed  a  prohibition 
to  any  of  her  race  to  cross  this  stream,  which  like  the  Indus  was 
also  styled  aMoc,  or  *  forbidden.'  Like  a  true  Rajpootni,  she  broke 
the  tablet  in  pieces,  and  threw  it  into  the  stream,  observing  with  a 
Jesuitical  casuistry,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  impediment,  when 
no  ordinance  existed.  Having  paired  the  Rubicon,  she  proceeded 
forthwith  to  the  camp  of  Mulhar  Rao  Holcar.  The  sister  of  Jey 
Sing,  the  most  potent  Hindu  prince  of  India,  became  a  suppliant  to 
this  gocUherd  leader  of  a  horde  of  plunderers,  nay,  adopted  him  as 
her  brother  to  effect  the  redemption  of  Boondi  for  the  exiled  Om^da. 

Hulhar,  without  the  accident  of  noble  birth,  possessed  the  senti* 
ments  which  belong  to  it,  and  he  promised  all  sne  asked.  How  far 
his  compliance  might  be  promoted  by  another  call  for  his  lance  from 
the  Rana  of  M^war,  in  virtue  of  the  marriage-settlement  which 
promised  the  succession  of  Amb&*  to  a  princess  of  his  house,  the 
Boondi  records  do  not  tell :  they  refer  only  to  the  prospects  of  its 
own  prince.  But  we  may,  without  any  reflection  on  the  gallantry  of 
Holcar,  express  a  doubt  how  far  he  would  have  lent  the  aid  of  his 
horde  to  tms  sole  object^  had  he  not  had  in  view  the  splendid  bribe 
of  sixty-four  lacs  from  the  Rana,  to  be  paid  when  Esuri  Sing  should 
be  removed,  for  his  nephew  Madhd  Sing.* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Boondi  chronicle  states  that  the  lady,  instead 
of  the  temporary  expedient  of  delivering  Boondi,  conducted  the 
march  of  the  Mahrattas  direct  on  Jeipoor.  Circumstances  favoured 
her  designs.  The  character  of  Esuri  Sing  had  raised  up  enemies 
about  bis  person,  who  seized  the  occasion  to  forward  at  once  the 
views  of  Boondi  and  Mewar,  whose  princes  had  secretly  gained  them 
over  to  their  views. 

The  Amb^r  prince  no  sooner  heard  of  the  approach  of  the 
Mahrattas  to  his  capital  than  he  quitted  it  to  offer  them  battle. 
But  their  strength  nad  been  misrepresented,  nor  was  it  till  he 
reached  the  castle  of  Bhagroo  that  he  was  undeceived  and  sur- 
rounded. When  too  late,  he  saw  that ''  treason  had  done  its  worst,'' 
and  that  the  confidence  he  had  placed  in  the  successor  of  a  minister 
whom  he  had  murdered,  met  its  natural  reward.  The  bard  has 
transmitted  in  a  sloca  the  cause  of  his  overthrow : 

"  Jub-i^  chUri  Esward 
"  jR^  eama  cd  da 
"  Mtmtri  mootd  mdrid 
"  KhetH  Kesoodds:' 

*'  Esuri  forefeited  all  hopes  of  regality,  when  he  slew  that  great 

''  minister  Eesood&s." 

*  See  Axmals  of  M^war,  YoL  I,  p.  363« 
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The  sons  of  this  minister,  named  Hursae  and  Qursa^  betrayed 
their  prince  to  the  "  Southron/'  by  a  false  return  of  their  numbers, 
and  led  him  to  the  attack  with  means  totally  inadequate.  Resist- 
ance to  a  vast  numerical  superiority  would  have  been  madness :  he 
retreated  to  the  castle  of  this  fief  of  Amb^r,  where,  after  a  Biegd  of 
ten  days,  he  was  forced  not  only  to  sign  a  deed  for  the  surrender  of 
Boondi,  and  the  renunciation  of  all  claims  to  it  for  himself  and  his 
descendants,  but  to  put,  in  full  acknowledgment  of  his  rights,  the 
t'Oea  on  the  forehead  of  Om^da.  With  this  deed,  and  accompanied 
by  the  contingent  of  Kotah,  they  proceeded  to  Boondi ;  the  traitor 
was  expelled ;  and  while  rejoicings  were  making  to  celebrate  the 
installation  of  Om^da,  the  Ainereal  pyre  was  lifted  at  Amb&-,  to 
consume  the  mortal  remains  of  his  foe.  Baja  Esuri  oould  not 
survive  his  disgrace,  and  terminated  his  existence  and  hostility  by 
poison,  thereby  facilitating  the  designs  both  of  Boondi  and  M^war. 

Thus  in  S.  1805  (A.D.  1749)  Omdda  regained  his  patrimony,  after 
fourteen  vears  of  exile,  during  which  a  traitor  had  pressed  the  royal 
"cushion  of  Boondi  But  this  contest  deprived  it  of  many  of  its 
ornaments,  and,  combined  with  other  causes,  at  length  reduced  it 
almost  to  its  intrinsic  worth, "  a  heap  of  cotton."  Mulhar  Bao,  the 
founder  of  the  Holcar  state,  in  virtue  of  his  adoption  as  the  brother 
of  the  widow-queen  of  Boodh  Sing,  had  the  title  oimamoOj  or  uncle, 
to  young  Omida  But  true  to  the  maxims  of  his  race,  he  did  not 
take  his  buckler  to  protect  the  oppressed,  at  the  impulse  of  those 
chivalrous  notions  so  familiar  to  the  Rajpoot,  but  deemed  a  portion 
of  the  Boondi  territory  a  better  incentive,  and  a  more  unequivocal 

Eroof  of  gratitude,  than  the  titles  of  brother  and  uncle.    Accordingly, 
e  demanded,  and  obtained  by  regular  deed  of  surrender,  the  town 
and  district  of  Patun  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ChumbuL* 

The  sole  equivalent  (if  such  it  could  be  tenned)  for  these  fourteen 
years  of  usurpation,  where  the  fortifications  covering  the  palace  and 
town,  now  called  Tarragurh  (the  '  Star-fort'),  built  by  Duleel  Sing. 
Madhd  Sing,  who  succeeded  to  the  gadi  of  Jeipoor,  followed  up  the 
designs  commenced  by  Jey  Sing,  and  which  had  cost  his  successor 
his  Ufe,  to  render  the  smaller  states  of  Central  India  dependent  on 
Amber.  For  this  Kotah  had  been  besieged,  and  Om&la  expelled, 
and  as  such  policy  could  not  be  effected  by  their  unassisted  means, 
it  only  tended  to  the  benefit  of  the  auxuiaries,  who  soon  became 
principals,  to  the  prejudice  and  detriment  of  all.  Madhd  Sing, 
having  obtained  the  castle  of  Rinthumbor,  a  pretext  was  affi)rded 

*  As  in  those  days  when  Mahratta  spoliation  commenced,  a  joint-etoci  ptnse 
was  made  for  all  such  acquisitions,  so  ratoa  was  divided  into  sharesy  of  which 
the  Peshwa  had  one,  and  Sindia  another ;  hut  the  Peshwa's  share  rranained 
nominal,  and  the  revenue  was  carried  to  account  by  Holcar  for  the  services  of 
the  Poona  state.  In  the  general  pacification  of  A.D.  1817,  this  long  lost  and 
much  cherished  district  was  once  more  incorporated  with  Boondi,  to  ibe 
unspeakable  gratitude  and  joy  of  its  prince  and  people.  In  effectug  this  for 
the  grandson  of  Om^da,  the  author  secured  for  himself  a  gratification  scarcely 
less  than  his. 
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for  these  pretensions  ix)  supremacy.  From  the  time  of  its  surrender 
by  Rao  Soorjun  to  Akber;^  the  importance  of  this  castle  was 
established  by  its  becoming  the  first  wrcaTy  or  ^  department/  in  the 
province  of  Ajmfr,  consisting  of  no  less  than  "  eighty-three  mohals," 
or  extensive  fiefs,  in  which  were  comprehended  not  only  Boondi  and 
Eotah,  and  all  their  dependencies,  but  the  entire  state  of  Seopoor, 
and  all  the  petty  fiefs  south  of  the  Bangunga,  the  aggregate  of 
which  now  constitutes  the  state  of  Amber.  In  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  Mahmoodabad  in  Bengal,  Rinthumbor  was  the  most 
extensive  sircar  of  the  empira  In  the  decrepitude  of  the  empire, 
this  castle  was  maintained  by  a  veteran  commander  as  long  as 
fiinds  and  provisions  lasted ;  but  these  failing,  in  order  to  secure  it 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  thus  being  lost  for 
ever  to  the  throne,  he  sought  out  a  Rajpoot  prince,  to  whom  he 
might  entrust  it.  He  applied  to  Boondi ;  but  the  Hora,  dreading 
to  compromise  his  fealty  if  unable  to  maintain  it,  refused  the  boon ; 
and  having  no  alternative,  he  resigned  it  to  the  prince  of  Amber  as 
a  trust  which  he  could  no  longer  defend. 

Out  of  this  circumstance  alone  originated  the  claims  of  Jeipoor  to 
tribute  firom  the  Kotrfs,  or  fiefs  in  Harouti ;  claims  without  a  shadow 
of  justice ;  but  the  maintenance  of  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  display 
of  supremacy  and  paltry  annual  relief,  has  nourished  half  a  century 
of  irritation,  which  it  is  high  time  should  cease.* 

It  was  the  assertion  of  this  supremacy  over  Kotah  as  well  as 
Boondi,  which  first  brought  into  notice  the  most  celebrated  Rajpoot 
of  modern  times,  Zalim  Sing  of  Kotah.  Rao  Doorjun  Sal,  who  then 
ruled  that  state,  had  too  much  of  the  Hara  blood  to  endure  such 
pretensions  as  the  casual  possession  of  Rinthumbor  conferred  upon 
his  brother  prince  of  Amber,  who  considered  that,  as  the  late 
heutenant  of  the  king,  he  had  a  right  to  transfer  his  powers  to 
himself.  The  battle  of  Butwarro,  in  &  1817  (A.D.  1761),  for  ever 
extinguished  these  pretensions,  on  which  occasion  Zalim  Sing,  then 
scarcely  of  age,  mainly  contributed  to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
state  he  was  ultimately  destined  to  govern.  But  this  exploit  belongs 
to  the  annals  of  Kotah,  and  would  not  have  been  here  alluded  to, 

*The  universal  arbitrator.  Zalim  Sing  of  Kotah,  having  undertaken  to 
satisfy  them,  and  save  them  from  the  annual  visitations  of  the  Jeipoor  troops, 
withorew  the  i)roper  allegiance  of  Indurgurh,  Bulwun,  and  Anterdeh  to  him- 
self. The  British  government,  in  ignorance  of  these  historical  facts,  and  not 
denioua  to  disturb  the  existing  state  of  things,  were  averse  to  hear  the  Boondi 
clauns  for  the  restoration  of  her  proper  authority  over  these  her  chief  vassals. 
With  all  his  gratitude  for  the  restoration  of  his  political  existence,  the  brave 
and  good  Bishen  8ing  could  not  suppress  a  si^  when  the  author  said,  that 
Lord  Hastings  refused  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  Eotris,  who  had  thus 
transferred  their  all^^iance  to  Zalim  Sing  of  Kotah.  In  their  usual  metaphori(»l 
style,  he  said,  with  great  emphasis  and  sorrow,  "  My  winf;s  remain  Broken.'' 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  negotiate  the  clauns  of  Jeipoor,  and 
cause  the  regent  of  Kotah  to  forego  his  inteiposition,  which  would  be  attended 
with  no  loss  of  anj  kind  to  him,  but  would  affoid  unspeakable  benefit  and 
pride  to  Boondi,  wmch  has  well  deserved  the  boon  at  our  hands. 
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except  to  remark^  that  had  the  Boondi  army  joined  Eotah  in  this 
common  cause,  thev  would  have  redeemed  its  fiefs  fix)m  the  tribute 
they  are  still  compelled  to  pay  to  Jeipoor. 

Omdda's  active  mind  was  engrossed  with  the  restoration  of  the 
prosperity  which  the  unexampled  vicissitudes  of  the  last  fifteen 
years  had  undermined ;  but  he  felt  his  spirit  cramped  and  his  ener- 
gies contracted  by  the  dominant  influence  and  avarice  of  the  insati- 
able Mahrattas^  through  whose  means  he  recovered  his  capital ;  still 
there  was  as  yet  no  fixed  principle  of  government  recognized,  and 
the  Rajpoots,  who  witnessed  their  periodical  visitations  like  flights 
of  locusts  over  their  plains,  hoped  that  this  scourge  would  be  equally 
transitory.  Under  this  great  and  pernicious  eri'or,  all  the  Rajpoot 
states  continued  to  mix  these  interlopers  in  their  national  disputes, 
which  none  had  more  cause  to  repent  than  the  Haras  of  Boondi 
But  the  hold  which  the  Mahrattas  retained  upon  the  lands  of 
**  D^wd-Bango"  would  never  have  acquired  such  tenacity,  had  the 
bold  arm  and  sage  mind  of  Om^da  continued  to  guide  the  vessel  of 
the  state  throughout  the  lengthened  period  of  his  natural  existence: 
his  premature  political  decease  adds  another  example  to  the  truth, 
that  patriarchal,  and  indeed  all  governments,  are  imperfect  where 
the  laws  are  not  suprema 

An  act  of  revenge  stained  the  reputation  of  Omeda,  naturally 
virtuous,  and  but  for  which  deed  we  should  have  to  paint  him  as 
one  of  the  bravest,  wisest,  and  most  faultless  characters  which 
Rajpoot  history  has  recorded.    Eight  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
recovery  of  his  dominions,  and  we  have  a  right  to  infer  that  his 
wrongs  and  their  authors  had  been  forgotten,  or  rather  forgiven,  for 
human  nature  can  scarcely  forget  so  treacherous  an  act  as  that  of 
his  vassal  of  Indnrgurh,  on  the  defeat  of  Dublana     As  so  long  a 
time  had  passed  since  the  restoration  without  the  penalty  of  his 
treason  being  exacted,  it  might  have  been  concluded  that  the  natural 
generosity  of  this  high-minded  prince  had  co-operated  with  a  wise 
policy,  in  passing  over  the  wrong  without  foregoing  his  right  to 
avenge  it.    The  degenerate  Rajpoot,  who  could  at  such  a  moment 
witness  the  necessities  of  his  prince  and  refuse  to  relieve  them,  could 
never  reflect  on  that  hour  without  self-abhorrence ;  but  his  spirit 
was  too  base  to  offer  reparation  by  a  future  life  of  duty ;  he  cursed 
the  magnanimity  of  the  man  he  had  injured ;  hated  him  for  his  veiy 
forbearance,  and  aggravated  the  part  he  had  acted  by  fresh  injuries, 
and  on  a  point  too  delicate  to  admit  of  being  overlooked     Omeda 
had  **  sent  the  coco-nut,''  the  symbol  of  matrimonial  alliance,  to  Madhu 
Sing,  in  the  name  of  his  sister.    It  was  received  in  a  full  assembly 
of  fill  the  nobles  of  the  court,  and  with  the  respect  due  to  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  races  of  Rajpootana.    Deo  Sing  of  Induigorh  was  at 
that  time  on  a  visit  at  Jeipoor,  and  the  compliment  was  paid  himhy^ 
the  Raja  of  asking  "  what  fame  said  of  the  daughter  of  Boodh  Sing  f 
It  is  not  impossiUe  that  he  might  have  sought  this  opportonity  of 
further  betraying  his  prince ;  for  his  reply  was  an  insoltuig  inuendo, 
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leading  to  doubts  as  to  the  purity  of  her  blood.  That  it  was  grossly 
false,  was  sood  proved  by  the  solicitation  of  her  hand  by  Raja  Beejy 
Sing  of  Marwar.  "  The  coco-nut  was  returned  to  Boondi," — ^an 
insult  never  to  be  forgiven  by  a  Rajpoot. 

In  S.  1813  (A.D.  1757),  Omdda  went  to  pay  his  devotions  at  the 
shi-ine  of  Beejaseni  Mdta  ('  the  mother  of  victory'),  near  Kurwur. 
Being  in  the  vicinity  of  Indurgurh,  he  invited  its  chief  to  join  the 
assembled  vassals  with  their  families ;  and  though  dissuaded,  Deo 
Sing  obeyed,  accompanied  by  his  son  and  grandson.  All  were  cut 
off  at  one  fell  swoop,  and  the  line  of  the  tiuitor  was  extinct :  as  if 
the  air  of  heaven  should  not  be  contaminated  by  the  smoke  of  tlieir 
ashes,  Om^da  commanded  that  the  body  of  the  calumnious  traitor 
and  his  issue  should  be  thrown  into  the  lake.  His  fief  of  Indurgurh 
was  given  to  his  brother,  between  whom  and  the  present  incumbent 
four  generations  have  psissed  away. 

Fifteen  years  elapsed,  during  which  the  continual  scenes  of  dis- 
order around  him  furnished  ample  occupation  for  his  thoughts.  Yet, 
in  the  midst  of  aU,  would  intrude  the  remembrance  of  this  single 
act,  in  which  he  had  usurped  the  powei's  of  Him,  to  whom  alone  it 
belongs  to  execute  vengeance.  Though  no  voice  was  lifted  up 
against  the  deed,  though  he  had  a  moral  conviction  that  a  traitor  s 
deatli  was  the  due  of  Deo  Sing,  his  soul,  generous  as  it  was  brave, 
revolted  at  the  crime,  however  sanctified  by  custom,*  which  con- 
founds the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  To  appease  his  conscience,  he 
determined  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
penitential  rites,  and  traveling,  in  the  pilgrim's  garb,  the  vast 
reorions  of  India,  to  visit  the  sacred  shrines  of  his  faith. 

In  S.  1827  (A.D.  1771),  the  imposing  ceremony  of  "  joograj,"  which 
terminated  the  political  existence  of  Omeda,  was  perfoimed.  An 
image  of  the  prince  was  made,  and  a  pyre  was  erected,  on  which  it 
was  consumed.  The  hair  and  whiskers  of  Ajit,  his  successor,  were 
taken  off,  and  offered  to  the  Tnaries ;  lamentation  and  wailing  were 
heai'd  in  the  rinwd8,f  and  the  twelve  days  ofriiatum,  or  *  mourning,* 
were  passed  as  if  Om^da  was  reaUy  deceased ;  on  the  expiration  of 
which,  the  installation  of  his  successor  took  place,  when  Ajft  Sing 
was  procliedmed  prince  of  the  Haras  of  BoondL 

The  abdicated  Om^da,  with  the  title  of  Sri-ji  (by  which  alone  he 
was  henceforth  known),  retired  to  that  holy  spot  in  the  valley 
sanctified  by  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  firat  "  lord  of  the  Pathar,*'J 
and  which  was  named  after  one  of  the  fountains  of  the  Ganges, 
Kedarnath.  To  this  spot,  hallowed  by  a  multitude  of  associations, 
the  warlike  pilgrim  brought 

"  The  fruit  and  flower  of  many  a  province," 
and  had  the  gratification  to  find  these  exotics,  whether  the  hardy 

^  The  laws  of  revenge  are  dreadfully  absolute :  had  the  sons  of  Deo  Sing 
survived,  the  feud  upon  their  liege  lord  would  have  been  entailed  with  their 
estate.  It  is  a  nice  point  for  a  subject  to  balance  between  fidelity  to  his  prince, 
and  a  father's  feud,  oai^  ca  ber, 

t  The  queens'  apartments.  X  See  page  422. 
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offspring  of  the  snow-clad  Himalaya,  or  the  verge  of  ocean  in  the 
tropic,  fructify  and  flourish  amidst  the  rocks  of  his  native  abode.  It 
is  curious  even  to  him  who  is  ignorant  of  the  moral  vicissitudes  which 
produced  it,  to  see  the  pine  of  Thibet,  the  cane  of  Malacca,  and  other 
exotics,  planted  by  the  hand  of  the  princely  ascetic,  flourishing 
around  his  hermitage,  in  spite  of  the  intense  heats  of  this  rock-bound 
abode. 

When  Omeda  resigned  the  sceptre  of  the  Haras,  it  was  from  the 
conviction  that  a  life  of  meditation  afone  could  yield  the  consolation, 
and  obtain  the  forgiveness  which  he  found  necessary  to  his  repose. 
But  in  assuming  the  pilgrim's  staff,  he  did  not  lay  aside  any  feeling 
becoming  his  rank  or  his  birth.  There  was  no  pusillanimous  prostration 
of  intellect ;  no  puling  weakness  of  bigotted  sentiment,  but  the  same 
lofty  mind  which  redeemed  his  birthright,  accompanied  him  when- 
ever he  bent  his  steps  to  seek  knowledge  in  the  society  of  devout 
and  holy  men.     He  had  read  in  the  annals  of  his  own  and  of  other 
states,  that ''  the  trappings  of  royalty  were  snares  to  perdition,  and 
^*  that  happy  was  the  man  who  in  time  threw  them  aside  and  made  his 
**  peace  with  heaven.''    But  in  obeying,  at  once,  the  dictates  of  con- 
science and  of  custom,  he  felt  his  mind  too  much   alive  to  the 
wonders  of  creation,  to  buiy  himself  in  the  fane  of  ELanya,  or  the 
sacred  baths  on  the  Ganges ;  and  he  determined  to  see  all  those  holy 
places  commemorated  in  the  ancient  epics  of  his  nation,  and  the 
never-ending  theme  of  the  wandering  devotee.  In  this  determination 
he  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  influenced  by  that  love  of  adventure  in 
which  he  had  been  nurtui^ed,  and  it  was  a  balm  to  his  mind  when  he 
found  that  arms  and  religion  were  not  only  comipatible,  but  that  his 
pious  resolution  to  force  a  way  through  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  pilgrim's  path,  enhanced  the  merit  of  his  devotion.    Accordingly, 
the  royal  ascetic  went  forth  on  his  pilgrimage,  not  habited  in  the 
hermit's  garb,  but  armed  at  all  points.    Even  in  this  there  wbs 
penance,  not  ostentation,  and  he  carried  or  buckled  on  his  person 
one  of  eveiy  species  of  offensive  or  defensive  weapons  then  in  use  .a 
load  which  would  oppress  any  two  Rajpoots  in  these  d^enerate 
time&    He  wore  a  quilted  tunic,. which  would  resist  a  saore-cat; 
besides  a  matchlock,  a  lance,  a  sw6rd,  a  dagger,  and  their  appur- 
tenances of  knives,  pouches,  and  priming-horn,  he  had  a  battle-axe,  a 
javelin,  a  tomahawk,  a  discus,  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows ;  and  it  is 
afiirmed  that  such  was  his  muscular  power,  even  when  threeeoore 
and  ten  years  had  blanched  his  beard  in  wandering  to  and  fro  thus 
accoutred,  that  he  could  place  the  whole  of  this  panoply  within  his 
shield,  and  with  one  arm  not  only  raise  it,  but  hold  it  for  some 
seconds  extended 

With  a  small  escort  of  his  gallant  clansmen,  during  a  long  series 
of  years  he  traversed  every  region,  from  the  glacial  fountains  of  <hp 
Qajiges  to  the  southern  promontory  of  Bamaiser ;  and  from  the 
hot- wells  of  Seeta  in  Arracan,  and  the  Moloch  of  Orisaa»  to  the 
shrine  of  the  Hindu  Apollo  at  "  the  world's  end."    Within  these 
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limits  o£  Hinduism,  Omdda  saw  every  place  of  holy  resort,  of 
curiosity,  or  of  learning ;  and  whenever  he  re-visited  his  paternal 
domains,  his  return  was  greeted  not  oolj  by  his  own  tribe,  but  by 
every  prince  and  Rajpoot  of  Bajwarra,  who  deemed  his  abode 
hallowed  if  the  princely  pilgrim  halted  there  on  his  route.  He  was 
regarded  as  an  oracle,  while  the  treasures  of  Iqiowledge  which  his 
observation  had  accumulated,  caused  his  conversation  to  be  courted 
and  every  word  to  be  recorded.  The  admiration  paid  to  him  while 
living  cannot  be  better  ascertained  than  by  the  reverence  manifested 
by  every  Hara  to  his  memory.  To  them  his  word  was  a  law,  and 
every  relic  of  him  continues  to  be  held  in  veneration.  Almost  his 
last  journey  was  to  the  extremity  of  his  nation,  the  temples  at  the 
Delta  of  the  Indus,  and  the  shrine  of  the  Hindu  Cybele,  the  terrific 
Agni-devl  of  Hingl&z,  on  the  shores  of  Mekran,  even  beyond  the 
Rubicon  of  the  Hindus.  As  he  returned  by  Dwarica,  he  was  beset 
by  a  band  of  E^b^,  a  plundering  race  infesting  these  regions.  But 
the  veteran,  uniting  the  arm  of  flesh  to  that  of  faith,  valiantly 
defended  himself,  and  gained  a  complete  victory,  making  prisoner 
their  leader,  who,  as  the  price  of  his  ransom,  took  an  oatn  never 
again  to  molest  the  pilgrims  to  Dwarica. 

The  warlike  pilgrimage  of  Om^da  had  been  interrupted  by  a 
tragical  occurrence,  which  occasioned  the  death  of  his  son,  and 
compelled  him  to  abide  for  a  time  at  the  seat  of  government  to 
superintend  the  education  of  his  srand-ohild.  This  eventful  catas- 
trophe, interwoven  in  the  border  histoiy  of  Mewar  and  Harouti,  is 
well  worthy  of  narration,  as  illustrative  of  manners  and  beUef,  and 
fulfilled  a  prophecy  pronounced  centuries  before  by  the  dying  Sati 
of  Bumaoda,  that  ''  the  Bao  and  the  Ban  should  never  meet  at  the 
"  Ahaira  (or  spring  hunt)  without  death  ensuing."  What  we  are 
about  to  relate  was  the  fourth  repetition  of  this  sport  with  the  like 
fatal  result. 

The  hamlet  of  Bilaita,  which  produced  but  a  few  good  mangoes, 
and  for  its  population  a  few  Meenas,  was  the  ostensible  cause  of 
dispute.  The  cnief  of  Boondi,  either  deeming  it  within  his  territory, 
or  desiring  to  consider  it  so,  threw  up  a  fortification,  in  which  he 
placed  a  garrison  to  overawe  the  freebooters,  who  were  instigated  by 
the  discontented  chiefs  of  M^war  to  represent  this  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  prince's  rights.  Accordingly,  the  Bana  marched  with 
all  his  chieftains,  and  a  mercenary  band  of  Sindies,  to  the  disputed 
point,  whence  he  invited  the  Boondi  prince,  Ajit,  to  his  camp.  He 
came,  and  the  Bana  was  so  pleased  with  his  manners  and  conduct, 
that  Bilaita  and  its  mango  grove  were  totally  forgotten.  Spring 
was  at  hand  ;  the  joyous  month  of  Phalgun,  when  it  was  necessaiy 
to  open  the  year  with  a  sacrifice  of  the  boar  to  Gouri.  (See  Vol.  1, 
p.  489.)  The  young  Hara,  in  return  for  the  courtesies  of  the  Bana, 
invited  him  to  open  the  Ahaira,  within  the  rwmrias  or  preserves  of 
Boondi.  The  invitation  was  accepted  ;  the  prince  of  the  Seesodias, 
according  to  usage,  distributed  the  green  turbans  and  scarfs,  and  on 
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the  appointed  day,  with  a  brilliant  cavalcade^  repaired  to  the  heights 
of  Nandta. 

The  abdicated  Rao,  who  had  lately  returned  from  Budrinath,  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  projected  hunt,  than  he  despatched  a  special 
messenger  to  remind  his  son  of  the  anathema  of  the  ScUC    The 
impetuous  Ajit  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  recall  his  invitation 
on  such  pusillanimous  grounds.     The  morning  came,  and  the  Sana, 
%lled  with  sentiments  of  fiiendship  for  the  young  Bao,  rode  wiih 
him  to  the  field.     But  the  preceding  evening,  the  minister  of  M^war 
had  waited  on  the  Rao,  and  in  language  the  most  insulting  told  him 
to  surrender  Bilaita,  or  he  would  send  a  body  of  Sindies  to  place  him 
in  restraint,  and  he  was  vile  enous^h  to  insinuate  that  he  was  merely 
the  organ  of  his  prince's  command     This  rankled  in  the  mind  of 
the  Rao  throughout  the  day  ;  and  when  the  sport  was  over,  and  he 
had  the  Rana's  leav.e  to  depart,  a  sudden  idea  passed  across  his  mind 
of  the  intended  degradation,  and  an  incipient  resolution  to  anticipate 
this  disgrace  induced  him  to  return.     The  Rana,  unconscious  of  any 
ofience,  received    his  young   friend    with    a    smile,  repeated  his 
permission  to  retire,  and  observed  that  they  should  soon  meet  agaia 
Irresolute,  and  overcome  by  this  affable  behaviour^  his  half-foimed 
intent  was  abandoned,  and  again  he  bowed  and  withdrew.    But 
scarcely  had  he  gone  a  few  paces,  when,  as  if  ashamed  of  himself,  he 
summoned  up  the  powers  of  revenge,  and  rushed,  spear  in  hand, 
upon  his  victim.     With  such  unerring  force  did  he  ply  it,  that  the 
head  of  the  lance,  after  passing  through  the  Rana,  was  transfixed  in 
the  neck  of  his  steed.    The  wounded  prince  had  merely  time  to 
exclaim,  as  he  regarded  the  assassin  on  whom  he  had  lavished  his 
friendship,  "  Oh,  Hara  !  what  have  you  done  ?'  when  the  Induigurh 
chief  finished  the  treachery  with  his  sword.    The  Hara  Rao,  as  if 
gloiying  in  the  act,  carried  off  the  divihur-chdngi,  '  the  golden  son 
in  the  sable  disk,'  the  regal  insignia  of  Mewar,  which  he  lodged  in 
the    palace    of   BoondL     The    abdicated  Omeda,  whose   gratified 
revenge  had  led  to  a  life  of  i*epentance,  was  horror-struck  at  this 
fresh  atrocity  in  his  house  :  he  cried  **  shame  on  the  deed  f  nor  woald 
he  henceforth  look  on  the  face  of  his  son. 

A  highly  dramatic  effect  is  thrown  around  the  last  worldly 
honours  paid  to  the  murdered  king  of  Mlwar;  and  although  his  fate 
has  been  elsewhere  described,  it  may  be  proper  to  record  it  from  the 
chronicle  of  his  foeman. 

The  Rana  and  the  Boondf  prince  had  married  two  sisters, 
daughters  of  the  prince  of  Kishengurh,  so  that  there  were  ties  ot 
connexion  to  induce  the  Rana  to  reject  all  suspicion  of  danger, 
though  he  had  been  warned  by  his  wife  to  beware  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  The  ancient  feud  had  been  balanced  in  the  mutual  death  of 
the  last  two  princes,  and  no  motive  for  enmity  existed.  On  the  day 
previous  to  this  disastrous  event,  the  M^war  minister  had  riven  a 
least,  of  which  the  princes  and  their  nobles  had  partaken,  when  all 
was  harmony  and  friendship ;  but  the  sequel  to  the  deed  stiooglj. 
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corroborates  the  opinion  that  it  was  instigated  by  the  nohles  of 
RtwBT,  in  hatred  of  their  tyrannical  prince ;  and  other  hints  were 
not  wanting  in  addition  to  the  indignant  threats  of  the  minister  to 
kindle  the  feeling  of  revenge.  At  the  moment  the  blow  was  struck, 
a  simple  mace-bearer  alone  had  the  fidelity  to  defend  his  master ; 
not  a  chief  was  at  hand  either  to  intercept  the  stroke,  or  pursue  the 
assassin ;  on  the  contrary,  no  sooner  was  the  deed  consummated, 
than  the  whole  chivalry  of  Mewar,  as  if  panic-struck  and  attacked 
by  a  host^  took  to  flight,  abandoning  their  camp  and  the  dead  body 
of  their  master. 

A  single  concubine  remained  to  perform  the  last  rites  to  her  lord. 
She  commanded  a  costly  pyre  to  be  raised,  and  prepared  to  become 
his  companion  to  a  world  unknown.  With  the  miudered  corpse  in 
her  arms,  she  reared  her  form  from  the  pile,  and  as  the  torch  was 
applied,  she  pronounced  a  curse  on  his  murderer,  invoking  the  tree 
under  whose  shade  it  was  raised  to  attest  the  prophecy,  "  that,  if  a 
'*  selfish  treachery  alone  prompted  the  deed,  within  two  months  the 
''  assassin  might  be  an  example  to  mankind ;  but  if  it  sprung  from 
"  a  noble  revenge  of  any  ancient  feud,  she  absolved  him  fr^m  the 
"  curse :  a  branch  of  the  tree  fell  in  token  of  assent,  and  th6  ashes 
"of  the  Rana  and  the  Sati  whitened  the  plain  of  Bilaita." 

Within  the  two  months,  the  prophetic  anathema  was  fulfilled ; 
the  Rao  of  the  Haras  was  a  coqise,  exhibiting  an  awful  example  of 
divine  vengeance:  ''the  flesh  dropped  from  his  bones,  and  he 
"  expired,  an  object  of  loathing  and  of  misery."  Hitherto  these  feuds 
liad  been  balanced  by  the  lex  talionis,  or  its  substitutes,  but  this 
last  remains  unappeased,  strengthening  the  belief  that  it  was 
prompted  from  M^war.  ^ 

Bishen  Sing,  the  sole  offspring  of  Ajft,  and  who  succeeded  to  the 
gad{,  was  then  an  infant,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  necessity  that 
Sri-ji  should  watch  his  interests.  Having  arranged  the  aflairs  of  the 
infant  Rao,  and  placed  an  intelligent  Dhabha^  (foster-brother)  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  he  recommenced  his  peregrinations,  being 
often  absent  four  years  at  a  time,  until  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death,  when  the  feebleness  of  age  confined  him  to  his  hermitage  of 
Kedamath. 

It  affords  an  additional  instance  of  Rajpoot  instability  of  character, 
or  rather  of  the  imperfection  of  their  government,  that,  in  his  old 
age,  when  a  life  of  austerity  had  confirmed  a  renunciation  which 
reflection  had  prompted,  the  venerable  warrior  became  an  object  of 
distrust  to  his  grand-child.  Miscreants,  who  dreaded  to  see  wisdom 
near  the  throne^  had  the  audacity  to  add  insult  to  a  prohibition  of 
Sri-ji's  return  to  Boondi,  commanding  him  "  to  eat  sweetmeats  and 
''tell  his  beads  at  Benares."  The  messenger,  who  found  him 
advanced  as  far  as  Nyansheher,  delivered  the  mandate,  adding  that 
his  ashes  should  not  mingle  with  his  fathers.'  But  such  was  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  and  the  sanctity  he  had  acquired 
from  these  pilgrimages,  that  the  sentence  was  no  sooner  known  than 
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the  neighbouring  princes  became  Buitors  for  his  society.  The  heroism 
of  his  youth,  the  dignified  piety  of  his  age,  inspired  the  kindred 
mind  of  Pertdp  Sin^  of  Amb^r  with  very  different  feelings  from 
those  of  his  own  tribe.  He  addressed  Sri-ji  as  a  son  and  a  servant, 
requesting  permission  to  '  dwreuTi-hii^  (worship  him),  and  convey 
him  to  his  capital.  Such  was  the  courtesy  of  the  flower  of  the 
Cutchwahas !  Sri-ji  declined  this  mark  of  homage,  but  accepted  the 
invitation.  He  was  received  with  honour,  and  so  strongly  did  the 
gallant  and  virtuous  Pertap  feel  the  indignity  put  upon  the  abdicated 
prince,  that  he  told  him,  if  *^  any  remnant  of  worldfy  association  yet 
''lurked  within  him,''  he  would  in  person,  at  the  head  of  all  the 
troops  of  Amb^r,  place  him  on  the  throne  both  of  Boondi  and  Eotah. 
Sri-ji's  reply  was  consistent  with  his  magnanimity :  '*  They  are  both 
*'  mine  already, — on  the  one  is  my  nephew,  on  the  other  my  grand- 
"  child."  On  this  occasion,  Zalim  Sing  of  Kotali  appeared  on  the 
scene  as  mediator ;  he  repaired  to  Boondi,  and  exposed  the  futility 
of  Bishen  Sing's  apprehensions;  and  armed  with  full  powers  (^ 
reconciliation,  sent  Lsklaji  Pundit  to  escort  the  old  Rao  to  his  capital 
The  meeting  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected,  between  a 
precipitate  youth  tutored  by  artful  knaves,  and  the  venerable  chief 
who  had  renounced  every  mimdane  feeling  but  affection  for  his 
offspring.  It  drew  tears  from  all  eyes :  "  My  child,"  said  the  pikrim- 
warrior,  presenting  his  sword,  "  take  this ;  apply  it  yourself  if  you 
''  think  I  can  have  any  bad  intentions  towards  you ;  but  let  not  the 
''  base  defame  me."  The  young  Rao  wept  aloud  as  he  entreated 
forgiveness ;  and  the  Pundit  and  Zalim  Sing  had  the  satis&ction  of 
seeing  the  intentions  of  the  sycophants,  who  surrounded  the  minor 
prince,  defeated.  Sri-ji  refused,  however,  to  enter  the  halls  of 
Boondi  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  ended  about  eight 
years  after  this  event,  when  his  grand-child  entreated  *'  he  would 
"  close  his  eyes  within  the  waUs  of  his  fathera"  A  remnant  of  that 
feeling  inseparable  from  humanity  made  the  dying  Om^da  offer  no 
objection,  and  he  was  removed  in  a  aookfhpdl  (litter)  to  the  palace, 
where  he  that  night  breathed  his  last  Thus,  in  S.  1860  (A.D.  1804). 
Om^a  Sing  closed  a  varied  and  chequered  life :  the  sun  of  h^ 
morning  rose  amidst  clouds  of  adversity,  soon  to  burst  forth  in  a 
radiant  prosperity ;  but  scarcely  had  it  attained  its  meridian  gloiy 
ere  crime  dimmed  its  splendour,  and  it  descended  in  solitude  and 
sorrow. 

Sixty  years  had  passed  over  his  head,  since  Om^a^  when  only 
thirteen  years  of  age,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  Hai'as,  and 
carried  Patun  and  QainollL  His  memory  is  venerated  in  Haroati, 
and  but  for  the  stain  which  the  gratification  of  his  revenge  has  left 
upon  his  fame,  he  would  have  been  the  model  of  a  Rajpoot  prince. 
But  let  us  not  apply  the  European  standard  of  abstract  virtae  to 
these  princes,  who  have  so  few  checks  and  so  many  incentives  to 
crime,  and  whose  good  acts  deserve  the  more  applause  from  an 
appalling  honhar  (predestination)  counteracting  moral  respon- 
sibility. 
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The  period  of  Sri-ji's  death  was  an  important  era  in  the  history 
of  the  Haras.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  British  army,  under  the 
unfortunate  Monson,  for  the  first  time  appeared  in  these  re^ons, 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  Holcar,  the  great  toe  of 
the  Rajpoots,  but  especially  of  Boondi.  Whether  the  aged  chief 
was  yet  alive  and  counsellea  this  policy,  which  has  since  been  grate* 
fully  repaid  by  Britain,  we  are  noU  aware ;  but  whatever  has  been 
done  for  Boondi,  has  fallen  short  of  the  chivalrous  deserts  of  its 
prince.  It  was  not  on  the  advance  of  our  army,  when  its  ensigns 
were  waving  in  anticipation  of  success,  but  on  its  humiliating  flight, 
that  a  safe  passage  was  not  only  cheerftdly  granted,  but  aided  to  the 
utmost  of  the  Raja's  means,  and  with  an  almost  culpable  disregard 
of  his  own  welfare  and  interests.  It  was,  indeed,  visited  with  retri- 
bution, which  we  little  knew,  or,  in  the  pusillanimous  policy  of  that 
day,  little  heeded.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  in  1817,  when  we  called 
upon  the  Rajpoots  to  arm  and  coalesce  with  us  in  the  putting  down 
of  rapine,  Boondi  was  one  of  the  foremost  to  join  the  alliance.  Well 
she  might  be ;  for  the  Mahratta  flag  waved  in  unison  with  her  own 
within  the  walls  of  the  capital,  while  the  revenues  coUected  scarcely 
afforded  the  means  of  personal  protection  to  its  prince.  Much  of 
this  was  owing  to  our  abandonment  of  the  Rao  in  1804.  Through- 
out the  contest  of  1817,  Boondi  had  no  will  but  ours;  its  prince  and 
dependents  were  in  arms  ready  to  execute  our  behest ;  and  when 
victory  crowned  our  efforts  in  every  quarter,  on  the  subsequent 
pacification,  the  Rao  Raja  Bishen  Sing  was  not  forgotten.  The 
districts  held  by  Holcar,  some  of  which  hed  been  alienated  for  half 
a  century,  and  which  had  become  ours  by  right  of  conquest,  were 
stored  to  Boondi  without  a  qualification ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  negotiated  the  surrender  to  him  of  the  districts  held  by  Sindia, 
on  his  paying,  through  us,  an  annual  sum  calculated  on  the  average 
of  the  last  ten  years'  depreciated  revenue.  The  intense  gratitude 
felt  by  the  Raja  was  expressed  in  a  few  forcible  words :  ''  I  am  not  a 
*  man  of  protestation ;  out  my  head  is  yours  whenever  you  require 
"  it."  This  was  not  an  unmeaning  phrase  of  compliment ;  he  would 
have  sacrificed  his  life,  and  that  of  every  Hara  who  "  ate  his  salt/' 
had  we  made  experiment  of  his  fidelity.  Still,  immense  as  were  the 
benefits  showered  upon  Boondi,  and  with  which  her  prince  was 
deeply  penetrated,  there  was  a  drawback.  The  old  Machiavel  of 
Kotah  had  been  before  him  in  signing  himself  **Jid6i  Si/rkar  Ingres" 
(the  slave  of  the  English  government),  and  lutd  contrived  to  get 
Indurgurh,  Bulwun,  Anterdeh,  and  Khatolli,  the  chief  feudatories  of 
Boondi,  under  his  protection. 

The  frank  and  brave  Rao  Raja  could  not  help  deeply  regretting 
an  arrangement,  which,  as  he  emphatically  said,  was  "  clipping  his 
"  wings."  The  disposition  is  a  bad  one,  and  both  justice  and  politi- 
cal expediency  enjoin  a  revision  of  it,  and  the  bringing  about  a 
compromise  which  would  restore  the  integrity  of  the  most  interesting 
and  deserving  little  state  in  India*    WeU  has  it  repaid  the  anxious 

*  The  author  had  the  distinguished  happiness  of  concluding  the  treaty  with 
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care  we  manifested  for  its  interests ;  for  while  eveiy  other  princi- 
pality has,  by  some  means  or  other,  caused  uneasiness  or  trouble  to 
the  protecting  power,  Boondi  has  silently  advanced  to  comparative 
prosperity,  happy  in  her  independence,  and  interfering  with  no  one. 
The  Rao  Raja  survived  the  restoration  of  liis  independence  only  four 
short  years,  when  he  was  canied  off  by  that  scourge  the  ckolera 
morbus.  In  his  extremity,  writhing  under  a  disease  which  unmans 
the  strongest  frame  and  mind,  he  was  cool  and  composed.  He 
interdicted  his  wives  from  following  him  t<)  the  pyre,  and  bequeath- 
ing his  son  and  successor  to  the  guardianship  of  the  representative 
of  the  British  government,  breathed  his  bust  in  the  prime  of  life. 

The  character  of  Bishen  Sing  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
He  was  an  honest  man,  and  every  inch  a  Rajpoot.  Under  an 
unpolished  exterior,  he  concealed  an  excellent  heart  and  an  energetic 
soul ;  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  undei'standing,  and  possessed 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  interests.  When  the  Mahrattas 
gi*adually  curtailed  his  revenues,  and  circumscribed  his  power  and 
comforts,  he  seemed  to  delight  in  shewing  how  easily  he  could 
dispense  with  unessential  enjojntnents ;  and  found  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase,  the  only  stimulus  befitting  a  Rajpoot.  He  would  hiv(niM 
for  days  in  the  lion's  lair,  nor  quit  the  scene  until  he  had  circum- 
vented the  forest's  king,  the  only  prey  he  deemed  worthy  of  his  skill 
He  had  slain  upwards  of  one  hundred  lions  with  his  own  hand, 
besides  many  tigers,  and  boars  innumerable  had  been  victims  to  his 
lanca  In  this  noble  pastime,  not  exempt  from  danger,  and  pleasur- 
able in  proportion  to  the  toil,  he  had  a  limb  broken,  which  crippled 
him  for  life,  and  shortened  his  stature,  pi-eviously  below  the  common 
standard.  But  when  he  mounted  his  steed  and  waved  liis  lance 
over  his  head,  there  was  a  masculine  vigour  and  dignity  which  at 
once  evinced  that  Bishen  Sing,  had  we  called  upon  him,  would  have 
wielded  his  weapon  as  worthily  in  our  cause  as  did  bis  glorious 
ancestors  for  J^hangir  or  Shah  Allum.  He  was  somewhat  despotic 
in  his  own  little  empire,  knowing  that  fear  is  a  necessary  incentive 
to  respect  in  the  governed,  more  especially  amongst  the  civil  servants 
of  his  government;  and,  if  the  Court  Jowmcdoi  Boondi  may  be 
credited,  his  audiences  with  his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who 
was  bis  premier,  must  have  been  amusing  to  those  in  the  antcM^hamber. 
The  Raja  had  a  reserved  fund,  to  which  the  minister  was  required 
to  add  a  hundred  rupees  daily ;  and  whatever  plea  he  might  advance 
for  the  neglect  of  other  duties,  on  this  point  none  would  be  listened 

Boondi  in  Febroaiy  1818.  His  previous  knowledge  of  her  deserts  was  not 
disadvantageous  to  her  interests,  and  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of  con- 
cluding it  upon  the  general  principles  which  were  to  regulate  our  future  policy 
as  determined  in  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  and  setting  aside  the  views 
which  trendied  upon  these  in  our  subsequent  negotiationa  These  fieneni 
principles  laid  it  down  as  a  dne  qua  ivon  that  the  Mahrattas  should  not  nave  a 
foot  of  land  in  B^^pootana  west  of  the  Chumbul  ;and  he  closed  the  door  to 
recantation  by  sealing  the  re-union  in  perpetuity  to  Boondi,  of  Patun  and  all 
land  so  situated. 
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to,  or  the  appeal  ix)  Indrajeet  was  threatened  ''  The  conqueror  of 
"  Indra'*  was  no  superior  divinity,  but  a  shoe  of  super-human  size 
suspended  from  a  peg,  where  a  more  classic  prince  would  have 
exhibited  his  rod  of  empire.  But  he  reserved  this  for  his  Barons, 
and  the  shoe,  thus  misnamed,  was  the  humiliating  corrective  for  an 
offending  minister. 

At  Boondi,  as  at  all  these  patriarchal  principalities,  the  chief  agents 
of  power  are  few.  They  are  four  in  number,  namely : — 1,  The 
Dewia,  or  Moosaheb ;  2,  The  Foujdar,  or  Killedar ;  3,  The  Buckshee ; 
4,  The  Rassala,  or  Comptroller  of  Accounts. 

This  little  state  became  so  connected  with  the  imperial  court,  that, 
like  Jeipoor,  the  princes  adopted  several  of  its  customs.  The 
Purdhan,  or  premier,  was  entitled  Diwdn  and  Moosaheb ;  and  he 
had  the  entire  management  of  the  territory  and  finances.  The 
Foujdar  or  Killedar  is  the  governor  of  the  castle,  the  Maire  de 
PcUaia,  who  at  Boondi  is  never  a  Rajpoot,  but  some  Dhabha^  or 
foster-brother,  identified  with  the  family,  who  likewise  heads  the 
feudal  quotas  or  the  mercenaries,  and  has  lands  assigned  for  their 
support  The  Buckshee  controls  generally  all  accounts ;  the  Bassala 
those  of  the  household  expenditure.  The  late  prince's  management 
of  his  revenue  was  extraordinary.  Instead  of  the  surplus  being 
lodged  in  the  treasury,  it  centered  in  a  mercantile  concern  conducted 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  in  the  profits  of  which  the  Raja  shared. 
But  while  he  exhibited  but  fifteen  per  cent,  gain  in  the  balance-sheet, 
it  was  stated  at  thirty.  From  this  profit  the  troops  and  dependents 
of  the  court  were  paid,  chiefly  in  goods  and  grain,  and  at  such  a  rate 
as  he  chose  to  fix.*  Their  necessities,  and  their  prince  being  joint 
partner  in  the  firm,  made  complaint  useless ;  but  the  system  entailed 
upon  the  premier  universal  execration. 

Bishen  Sing  left  two  legitimate  sons ;  the  Rao  Raja  Ram  Sing, 
then  eleven  years  of  age,  who  was  installed  in  August  1821 ;  and 
the  Mahraja  Gopal  Sing,  a  few  months  younger.  Both  were  most 
promising  youths,  especially  the  Raja.  He  inherited  his  father's 
passion  for  the  chase,  and  even  at  this  tender  age  received  from  the 
noblest  their  nuzzurs  and  congratulations  on  the  first  wild  game  he 
slew.  Hitherto  his  pigmy  sword  had  been  proved  only  on  kids  or 
lambs.  His  mother,  the  queen-regent,  is  a  princess  of  Kishengurh, 
amiable,  able,  and  devoted  to  her  son.  It  is  ardently  hoped  that  this 
most  interesting  state  and  family  will  rise  to  their  ancient  prosperity, 
under  the  generous  auspices  of  the  government  which  rescued  it 
from  ruin.  In  return,  we  may  reckon  on  a  devotion  to  which  our 
power  is  yet  a  stranger — ^strong  hands  and  grateful  hearts,  which 
will  court  death  in  our  behalf  with  the  same  indomitable  spirit  that 
has  been  exemplified  in  days  gone  by.  Our  wishes  are  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Haras  ! 

*  The  truck  svstem,  called  puma,  is  well  known  in  Rajpootana. 
t  And  from  we  Author  with  the  rest,  whose  nephew  he  was  by  courtesy  and 
adoption. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Separatum  cf  Kotak  from  BoandL — The  Koteah  Bhils, — Madk-d  Sing,  jird 
Prince  of  Kotak, — Its  division  into  fief s^ — The  Madhani, — Raja  Mokund,— 
Instance  of  devotion. — He  is  slaimdtk  four  brothers. — Juggut  Sing, — Paim 
Sing,— 'Is  deposed,— Kiskore  Sing, — Is  slain  ai  Arodt. — Law  of  primogeniture 
set  aside.— Bam  Sing, — Is  slain  at  Jc^ow.^Bheem  Sing, — Chuker-Seny  king 
of  the  Bhils. — His  power  is  annihilated  by  Raja  Bheenu—Omui  tribe,— 
Origin  <f  the  claims  of  Kotak  thereon, — Rqga  Bheem  attacks  Nizam-ool- 
MooVc,  and  is  slain. — Character  of  Rc^ja  Bheem, — His  enmity  to  BoondU— 
Anecdote, — Title  of  Maha  Rao  bestowed  (m  Raja  Bheem. — Rao  Atjoon.— 
Civil  contest  for  succession, — Siam  Singslain^ — Maharao  Doorjun  SaL— First 
irruption  of  the  MahraUas. — League  against  Kotah,  which  is  besieged.— 
Defended  by  Himmut  Sing  Jhala. — ZaUm  Sing  bom,Siege  raised.— Kotak 
becomes  tributary  to  the  Mahmttas, — Death  of  Doorjun  Sal. — His  character, 
— His  hunting  expeditions.— His  quecTis,— Bravery  of  the  Jhala  chief,— Order 
cf  succession  restored,-^Maharao  AjiL — Rao  Chutter  Sal, — Madhu  Sing  of 
Amher  claims  supremacy  over  the  Hara  princes,  and  invades  Haroutk— 
Battle  (^  B'ntwarro, — Zalim  Sing  Jhala, — The  Haras  gain  a  victory. —Flight 
of  the  Amh&  army,  and  capture  of  the  **  five-coloured  banner," — Tributary 
claims  on  Kotah  renouTiced, — Death  of  Chutter  Sal. 

The  early  history  of  the  Haras  of  Kotah  belongs  to  Booodf,  of 
which  they  were  a  junior  branch.  The  separation  took  place  when 
Shah  Jehan  was  emperor  of  India,  who  bestowed  Eotah  and  its 
dependencies  on  Madhii  Sing,  the  second  son  of  Rao  Rattan,  for  his 
distinguished  gallantry  in  the  battle  of  Boorhanpoor. 

Madhii  Sing  was  bom  in  S.  1621  (A.D.  1565).  At  the  early  age 
of  fourteen,  he  displayed  that  daring  intrepidity  which  gave  him  the 
title  of  Raja,  and  Kotah  with  its  three  hundrea  and  sixty  townships 
(then  the  chief  fief  of  Boondf,  and  yielding  two  lacs  of  rent),  inde- 
pendent of  his  father. 

It  has  already  been  related,  that  the  conquest  of  this  tract  was 
made  from  the  Koteah  Bhils  of  the  Oojla,  the '  unmixed,'  or 
aboriginal  raca  From  these  the  Rajpoot  will  eat,  and  all  classes  will 
*  drink  water'  at  their  hands.  Kotah  was  at  that  time  but  a  series 
of  hamlets,  the  abode  of  the  Bhil  chief,  styled  Raja,  being  the 
ancient  fortress  of  Ekailgurh,  five  coss  south  of  Kotah.  But  when 
Madhii  Sing  was  enfeoffed  by  the  king,  Kotah  had  already  attained 
extensive  limits.  To  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  Ga^wn  and 
GhatoUi,  then  held  by  the  Kheechies ;  on  the  east,  by  Mangrde  and 
Nahrgurh,  the  first  belonging  to  the  Gor,  the  last  to  aBahtore 
Rajpoot,  who  had  apostatized  to  save  his  land,  and  was  now  a 
Kawab ;  to  the  north,  it  extended  as  far  as  Sooltanpore,  on  the 
Chumbul,  across  which  was  the  small  domain  of  Nandta.    In  ^ 
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Space  were  contained  three  hundred  and  sixty  townships,  and  a  rich 
soil  fertilized  by  numerous  lax^  stream& 

The  favour  and  power  Madhd  Sing  enjoyed,  enabled  him  to 
increase  the  domain  he  held  direct  of  the  crown,  and  his  auUiority  at 
his  death  extended  to  the  barrier  between  Malwa  and  Harouti, 
Madhii  Sing  died  in  S.  1687,  leaving  five  sons,  whose  appanages 
became  the  chief  fiefs  of  Eotah.  To  the  hcdders  and  their  descen- 
dants, in  order  to  mark  the  separation  between  them  and  the  elder 
Haras  of  Boondi,  the  patronymic  of  the  founder  was  applied,  and  the 
epithet  Madhani  is  sufficiently  distinctive  whenever  two  Haras, 
bearing  the  same  name,  appear  together.     These  were, 

1. — ^Mokund  Sing,  who  had  Eotali. 

2. — ^Mohun  Sing,  who  had  Polaito. 

3.— -Joojarh  Sing,  who  had  Kotra,  and  subsequently  Ramgurh- 
Belawun. 

4 — Kuniram,  who  had  Koelah.* 

5. — Kishore  Sing,  who  obtained  Sangode. 

Raja  Mokund  Sing  succeeded.  To  this  prince  the  chief  pass  in  the 
barrier  dividing  Malwa  from  Harouti  owes  its  name  of  Mokurhdurra, 
which  gained  an  unfortunate  celebrity  on  the  defeat  and  flight  of 
the  British  troops  under  Brigadier  Monson,  A.D.  1804.  Mokund 
erected  many  places  of  strength  and  utility ;  and  the  palace  and 
p^^  of  Antah  are  both  attributable  to  him. 

Raja  Mokund  gave  one  of  those  brilliant  instances  of  Rajpoot 
devotion  to  the  principle  of  legitimate  rule,  so  many  of  which  illus- 
trate his  national  history.  When  Arungzeb  formed  his  parricidal 
design  to  dethrone  his  father  Shah  Jehan,  nearly  eveiy  Bajpoot 
rallied  round  the  throne  of  the  aged  monarch ;  and  the  Rahtores  and 
the  Haras  were  most  conspicuous.  The  sons  of  Madhii  Sing,  besides 
tile  usual  ties  of  fidelity,  forgot  not  that  to  Shah  Jehan  they  owed 
their  independence,  and  they  determined  to  defend  him  to  the  death, 
h  S.  1714,  in  the  field  near  Oojein,  afterwards  named  by  the  victor 
f'MehoLbad,  the  five  brothers  led  their  vassals,  clad  in  the  saflron- 
stained  garment,  with  the  bridal  mar  (coronet)  on  their  head, 
denoting  death  or  victory.  The  imprudent  intrepidity  of  the 
lUhtore  commander  denied  them  the  latter,  but  a  glorious  death 
^0  power  could  prevent,  and  all  the  five  brothers  fell  in  one  field. 
The  youngest,  Kishore  Sing,  was  afterwards  dragged  from  amidst 
the  slain,  and,  though  pierced  with  wounds,  recovered  He  was 
^rwards  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  intrepid  Rajpoots 
serving  in  the  Dekhan,  and  often  attracted  notice,  especially  in  the 
capture  of  Beejapoor.  But  the  imperial  princes  knew  not  how  to 
appreciate  or  to  manage  such  men,  who,  when  united  under  one 
^bo  could  control  them,  were  irresistible. 

«^uggut  Sing,  the  son  of  Mokund,  succeeded  to  the  family  estates, 
*  He  held  also  the  districts  of  Deh  and  Goorah  in  grant  direct  of  the  empire. 
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and  to  the  munsub  or  dignity  of  a  commander  of  two  thonssnd,  in 
the  imperial  army.  He  continued  serving  in  the  Dekhan  until  hi» 
death  in  S.  1726,  leaving  no  issue. 

Paim  Sing,  son  of  Euniram  of  Ko^ah,  succeeded  ;  but  was  so 
invincibly  stupid  that  the  puTich  (council  of  chiefs)  set  him  aside 
after  six  months*  rule,  and  sent  him  back  to  Eo^lah,  which  is  still 
held  by  his  descendants.* 

Kishore  Sing,  who  so  miraculously  recovered  from  his  wounds, 
was  placed  upon  the  gad{.  When  the  throne  was  at  length  obtained 
by  Arungz^,  Eishore  was  again  serving  in  the  south,  and  shedding 
his  own  blood,  with  that  of  his  kinsmen,  in  its  subjugation.  He 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Beejapoor,  and  was 
finally  slain  at  the  escalade  of  Arc&tgurh  (Arcot),  in  S.  1742.  He 
was  a  noble  specimen  of  a  Hara ;  and,  it  is  said,  counted  fifty 
wounds  on  his  person.  He  left  three  sons,  Bishen  Sing,  Bam  Sing, 
and  Humat  Sing.  The  eldest,  Bishen  Sing,  was  deprived  of  his 
birthright  for  refusing  to  accompany  his  famer  to  the  south ;  but 
had  the  appanage  and  royal  palace  of  Antah  conferred  upon  him. 
His  issue  was  as  follows  :  Firthi  Sing,  chief  of  Antah,  whose  son, 
Ajit  Sing,  had  three  sons,  Chutter  Sal,  Goman  Sing,  and  Raj  Sing. 

Bam  Sing,  who  was  with  his  father  when  he  was  killed,  succeeded 
to  all  his  dignities,  and  was  inferior  to  none  in  the  contests  which 
fill  the  page  of  imperial  history,  and  in  opposing  the  rise  of  the 
Mahrattas.  In  the  war  of  succession,  he  embraced  the  cause  of 
Prince  Azim,  the  viceroy  in  the  Dekhan,  against  the  elder,  Moazzim, 
and  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Jajow,  in  S.  1764.  In  this  memorable 
conflict,  which  decided  the  succession  to  the  throne,  the  Eotah 
prince  espoused  the  opposite  cause  to  the  head  of  bis  hoase  of 
Boondi,  and  Hara  met  Hara  in  that  desperate  encounter,  when  a 
cannon-shot  terminated  the  life  of  Bam  Sing  in  the  very  zenith  of 
his  career. 

Bheem  Sing  succeeded  ;  and  with  him  Kotah  no  longer  remained 
a  raj  of  the  third  order.  On  the  death  of  Buhadoor  Shah,  and  the 
accession  of  Ferokscr,  Baja  Bheem  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Sjeds, 
when  his  vminaub  was  increased  to  '  five  thousand,'  a  rank  hereto- 
fore confined  to  princes  of  the  blood  and  rajas  of  the  first  clasa  The 
elder  branch  of  the  Haras  maintained  its  fealty  to  the  throne  against 
these  usurping  ministers,  and  thus  the  breach  made  at  the  batUe  of 
Jajow  was  widened  by  their  taking  opposite  sides.  The  disgraceful 
attempt  of  Baja  Bheem  on  the  life  of  Bao  Baja  Boodh  of  Boondi  has 
already  been  recorded.    Having  completely  identified  himself  with 

*A  descendant  of  his  covered  Monson's  retreat  even  before  thisgenenJ 
reached  the  Mokundurra  Pass,  and  fell  defending  the  ford  of  the  Ai^jtf* 
disdaining  to  retreat.  His  simple  cenotaph  marks  the  spot  where  in  the  galbot 
old  style  this  chief  "  spread  his  carpet '  to  meet  the  Dekhany  host,  while  a 
British  commander,  at  the  head  of  a  force  capable  of  sweeping  one  end  of  India 
to  the  other,  fled  !  The  author  will  say  more  of  this  in  his  Personal  Narrative, 
haying  visited  the  spot. 
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the  designs  of  the  Syeds  and  Jey  Sing  of  Ambdr,  he  aided  all  the 
schemes  of  the  latter  to  annihilate  Boondi,  an  object  the  more  easy 
of  accomplishment  since  the  unmerited  atid  sudden  misfortunes  of 
Rao  Boooh  had  deprived  him  of  his  reason  Raja  Bheem  obtained 
the  royal  »wn/n/ad  or  grant  for  all  the  lands  on  the  Pathar,  from 
Kotah  west,  to  the  descent  into  Aheerwarra  east ;  which  compre- 
hended much  land  of  the  Kheechies  as  well  as  of  Boondi.  He  thus 
obtained  the  celebrated  castle  of  Gagrown,  now  the  strongest  in 
Harouti,  and  rendered  memorable  by  its  defence  against  Alla-o-din  ; 
likewise  Mow  Mydana^  Shirgurh,  Barah,  Mangrole,  and  Barode, 
all  to  the  eastward  of  the  Chumbul,  which  was  formally  constituted 
the  western  boundary  of  the  state.  The  aboriginal  Bhlls  of  OojUiy 
or  '  pure'  descent,  had  recovered  much  of  their  ancient  inheritance 
in  the  intricate  tracts  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Harouti.  Of  these, 
Munohur  Thana,  now  the  most  southern  garrison  of  Kotah,  became 
their  chief  place,  and  here  dwelt  'the  king  of  the  Bhlls/  Raja 
Chuker-S^n,  whose  person  was  attended  by  five  hundred  horse  and 
eight  hundred  bowmen,  and  to  whom  all  thft  various  tribes  of  Bhlls, 
from  M^war  to  the  extremity  of  the  plateau,  owed  obedience.  This 
indigenous  race,  whose  simple  life  secured  their  preservation  amidst 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  from  Raja  Bhoj  of  Dhar  to  Raja 
Bheem  of  Kotah,  were  dispossessed  and  hunted  down  without 
mercy,  and  their  possessions  added  to  Kotah.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  subjugation  of  Bhllwarra,  the  latter  assigned  tracts  of  land  to  the 
Omut  chiefs  of  Nursingurh  and  Rajgurh  Patun,  with  townships  in 
th£li* in  Kotah  proper,  and  hence  arose  the  claim  of  Kotah  on  these 
independent  states  for  the  tribute  termed  tunka*  At  the  same  time, 
all  the  chieftains  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Kotah,  under  articles 
of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  those  which  guaranteed  the  safety  and 
independence  of  Rajwarra  by  Britain ;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
Omuts  could  not  be  installed  without  the  IdUlat  of  recognition  of  the 
princes  of  Kotah.  Had  Raja  Bheem  lived,  he  would  further  have 
extended  the  borders  of  Harouti,  which  were  already  carried  beyond 
the  mountains.  Onarsi,  Dig,  Perawa,  and  the  lands  of  the  Chundera- 
wuts,  were  brought  under  subjection,  but  were  lost  with  his  death, 
which,  like  that  of  his  predecessors,  was  an  untimely  sacrifice  to 
duty  towards  the  throne. 

When  the  celebrated  Khilij  Khan,  afterwards  better  known  to 
history  as  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  fled  from  the  coui-t  to  maintain  himself 
by  force  of  arms  in  his  government  of  the  Dekhan,  Raja  Jey  Sing  of 
Ambdr,  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  king,  commanded  Bheem  Sing  of 
Kotah  and  Guj  Sing  of  Nurwar  to  intercept  him  in  his  passage.  The 
Nizam  was  the  Pugri  hudduL  Bha4,  or  '  turban-exchanged  brother,' 
of  the  Hara  prince,  and  he  sent  him  a  friendly  epistle,  entreating 
him  "  not  to  credit  the  reports  to  his  disadvantage,  telling  him  that 

*  This  is  one  more  of  the  numerous  inexplicable  claims  which  the  British 
Government  has  had  to  decide  upon,  since  it  became  the  universal  arbitrator. 
Neither  party  understanding  their  origin,  the  difficulty  of  a  just  decision  must 
he  obvious.    This  sets  it  at  rest. 
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*'  he  had  abstracted  no  treasures  of  the  empire,  and  that  Jey  Sing 
**  was  a  meddling  knave,  who  desired  the  destruction  of  both ;  and 
''  urging  him  to  heed  him  not,  nor  offer  any  molestation  to  his 
''  passage  to  the  south."  The  brave  Hara  replied,  that  *'  he  knew 
''  the  line  between  friendship  and  duty ;  he  was  commanded  to 
"  intercept  him,  and  had  advanced  for  that  purpose ;  it  was  the  king's 
"  order ;  fight  him  he  must,  and  next  morning  would  attack  him." 
The  courtesy  of  the  Bajpoot,  who  mingled  no  resentment  with  his 
hostility,  but,  like  a  true  cavalier,  gave  due  warning  of  his  intention, 
was  not  thrown  away  upon  the  wily  Mooslem.  The  Nizam  took 
post  amidst  the  broken  ground  of  the  Sinde,  near  the  town  of 
Koorwye  Bhorasso.  There  was  but  one  approach  to  his  position 
without  a  circuitous  march,  which  suited  not  the  impatient  Rajpoot ; 
and  there  his  antagonist  planted  a  battery,  masked  by  some  brash- 
wood.  At  the  pm^  bdanZ  (morning-dawn).  Raja  Bheem,  having 
taken  his  urrU-pani,  or  opium-water,  mounted  his  elephant,  and 
uniting  his  vassals  to  those  of  the  Cutchwaha,  the  combined  clans 
moved  on  to  the  attack,  in  one  of  those  dense  masses,  with  couched 
lances,  whose  shock  is  irresistible.  They  were  within  musket-shot 
of  the  Nizam  :  had  they  reached  him,  Hydrabad  would  never  have 
arisen  on  the  ruins  of  Gowalcoond,  the  ancient  Hara  abode  :  but  the 
battery  opened,  and  in  an  instant  the  elephants  with  their  riders, 
Raja  Bheem  and  Raja  Guj,  were  destroyed.  Horse  and  foot  becune 
commingled,  happy  to  emerge  from  the  toils  into  which  the  blind 
confidence  of  their  leaders  had  carried  them;  and  Khilij  ELhan 
pursued  the  career  that  destiny  had  marked  out  for  him. 

On  this  occasion  the  Haras  sustained  a  double  loss  :  their  leader, 
and  their  titular  divinity,  Brij-ndth,  the  god  of  Brij.  This  palladium 
of  the  Haras  is  a  small  golden  image,  which  is  borne  on  the  saddle- 
bow of  their  princely  leader  in  every  conflict  When  the  gok  ia 
formed  and  the  lances  are  couched,  the  signal  of  onset  is  the  shout 
of  "  Jy  Brij-Ndtkji  /"  "  Victory  to  Brij-nath !"  and  many  a  glorious 
victory  and  many  a  glorious  death  has  he  witnessed.  After  being 
long  missing,  the  representative  of  the  god  was  recovered  and  sent 
to  Kotah,  to  the  great  joy  of  every  Hara.  It  was  in  S.  1776  (A.D. 
1720)  that  Bheem  Sing  perished,  having  ruled  fifteen  years,  during 
which  short  period  he  established  the  afiiairs  of  his  little  dominion 
on  a  basis  which  has  never  been  shaken. 

The  rivalry  that  commenced  between  the  houses,  when  Hara 
encountered  Hara  on  the  plains  of  Dholpoor,  and  each  princely  leader 
sealed  his  fidelity  to  the  cause  he  espoused  with  his  blood,  was 
brought  to  issue  by  Raja  Bheem,  whose  attack  upon  Rao  Boodh  of 
Boondi,  while  defending  the  forlorn  Feroks^r,  nas  already  been 
related,  though  without  its  consequences.  These  were  fatal  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  elder  branch ;  for,  taking  advantage  of  his  position 
and  the  expulsion  of  Rao  Boodh,  in  which  he  aided.  Raja  Bheem 
made  an  attempt  upon  Boondi,  and  despoiled  that  capital  of  all  the 
insignia  of  sovereign  rule,  its  nakaiTOS,  or  kcttle-diiims,  with  the 
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celebrated  riTh-sarMi,  or  war-shell,  an  heir-loom  descended  from  the 
heroes  of  antiquity.  Even  the  military  band,  whose  various  discor- 
dant instruments  are  still  in  use,  may  be  heard  in  paeiido  concert 
from  the  guard-room  over  the  chief  gate  of  the  citadel,  at  Kotah  ; 
while  the  "  orange  flag,"  the  gift  of  Jehangir  to  Rao  Ruttun,  around 
which  many  a  brave  Hara  has  breathed  his  last,  is  now  used  by  the 
junior  house  in  all  processions  or  battles. 

To  recover  these  ensigns  of  fallen  dignity,  many  a  stratagem  has 
been  tried.  False  keys  of  the  city  gates  of  Kotah  and  its  citadel 
had  been  procured,  and  its  guards  won  over  by  bribery  to  favour 
admission ;  but  an  unceasing  vigilance  defeated  the  plan  when  on 
the  brink  of  execution :  since  which,  the  gates  of  Kotah  are  always 
closed  at  sunset,  and  never  opened  even  to  the  prince.  This  custom 
has  been  attended  with  great  inconvenience ;  of  which  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  affords  an  instance.  When  Raja  Doorjun  after  his 
defeat  reached  Kotah  at  midnight,  with  a  few  attendants,  he  called 
aloud  to  the  sentinel  for  admittance ;  but  the  orders  of  the  latter 
were  peremptory,  and  allowed  of  no  discretion.  The  soldier  desired 
the  Raja  to  be  gone ;  upon  which,  expostulation  being  vain,  he 
revealed  himself  as  the  prince.  At  this  the  soldier  laughed ;  but^ 
tired  of  impoi-tunity,  bade  his  sovereign  "  go  to  hell,"  levelled 
hig  match-lock,  and  refused  to  call  the  omcer  on  guard.  The  prince 
retired,  and  passed  the  night  in  a  temple  close  at  hand.  At  day- 
break the  gates  were  opened,  and  the  soldiers  were  laughing  at  their 
comrade's  story  of  the  night,  when  the  Raja  appeared.  All  were 
surprised,  but  most  of  all  the  sentinel,  who,  taking  his  sword  and 
shield,  placed  them  at  his  sovereign's  feet,  and  in  a  manly  but 
respectful  attitude  awaited  his  decision.  The  prince  raised  him,  and 
praising  his  fidelity,  bestowed  the  dress  he  then  wore  upon  him^ 
oesides  a  gift  of  money. 

The  Hara  chronicler  states,  that  Raja  Bheem's  person  was  seamed 
with  scars,  and  so  fastidious  was  he,  through  the  fear  of  incurring 
the  imputation  of  vanity,  that  he  never  undressed  in  presence  of 
his  attendants.  Nor  was  it  till  his  death-wound  at  Koorwye  that  this 
singularity  was  explained,  on  one  of  his  confidential  servants  express- 
ing his  surprise  at  the  numerous  scars ;  which  brought  this  charac- 
temtic  reply :  "  He  who  is  bom  to  govern  Haras,  and  desires  to 
"  preserve  his  land,  must  expect  to  get  these :  the  proper  post  for  a 
"  Kajpoot  prince  is  ever  at  the  head  of  his  vassals." 

Raja  Bheem  was  the  first  prince  of  Kotah  who  had  the  dignity  of 
Punj'hazaH,  or  *  leader  of  five  thousand,'  conferred  upon  him.  He 
was  likewise  the  first  of  his  dynasty  who  bore  the  title  of  Malut-Eao, 
or* Great  Prince;'  a  title  confirmed  though  not  conferred  by  the 
paramount  sovereign,  but  by  the  head  of  their  own  princely  tribes, 
the  Rana  of  M^war.  Previous  to  Gopinath  of  Boondi,  whose  issue 
are  the  gi-eat  feudal  chiefs  of  Harouti,  their  titular  appellation  was 
^VJi,  which  has  the  same  import  as  het'aelf  (or  ratiher  himself), 
applied  to  highland  chiefs  of  Scotland ;  but  when  Indur  Sal  went 
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to  Oodipoor,  he  procured  the  title  of  Afahraja  for  himself  and  his 
brothers ;  since  which  Apji  has  been  applied  to  the  holders  of  the 
secondary  fiefs,  the  Madhani  of  Kotah.  Baja  Bheem  left  three 
sons,  Arjoon  Sing,  Siam  Sing,  and  Dooijun  Sal. 

Maha-Rao  Arjoon  manied  the  sister  of  Madhd  Sing,  ancestor  of 
Zalim  Sing  Jhala ;  but  died  without  issue,  after  four  years*  rule. 
On  his  death,  there  arose  a  civil  war  respecting  the  succession,  in 
which  the  vassals  were  divided.  Clan  encountered  clan  in  the  field 
of  Oodipoora,  when  the  fate  of  Siam  Sing  was  sealed  in  his  blood. 
It  is  said,  the  survivor  would  willingly  have  given  up  dominion  to 
have  restored  his  brother  to  life ;  that  he  cursed  his  ambitious  rash- 
ness, and  wept  bitterly  over  the  dead  body.  By  these  contentions, 
the  rich  districts  of  B^mpoora,  Bhanpoora,  and  Kalapete,  which  the 
king  had  taken  from  the  ancient  family  and  bestowed  on  Raja 
Bheem,  were  lost  to  the  Haras,  and  regained  by  their  ancient 
possessors. 

Doorjun  Sal  assumed  '  the  rod'  in  S.  1780  (A.D.  1724!).  His 
accession  was  acknowledged  by  Mahomed  Shah,  the  last  of  the 
Timoorean  kings  who  deserved  the  appellation,  and  at  whose  court 
the  prince  of  Kotah  received  the  kh^lat  and  obtained  the  boon  of 
preventing  the  slaughter  of  kine  in  every  part  of  the  Jumna 
frequented,  by  his  nation.  Doorjun  Sal  succeeded  on  the  eve  of 
BXi  eventful  period  in  the  annals  of  his  country.  It  was  in  his 
reign  that  the  Mahrattas  under  Bajrao  first  invaded  Hindustan. 
On  this  memorable  occasion,  they  passed  by  the  Taruj  Pass,  and 
skirting  Harouti  on  its  eastern  frontier,  performed  a  service  to 
Doorjun  Sal,  by  attacking  and  presenting  to  him  the  castle  of 
Nahrgurh,  then  held  by  a  Mussulman  chief  It  was  in  S.  1795* 
(AD.  1739),  that  the  first  connexion  between  the  Haras  and  the 
'  Southrons*  took  place ;  and  this  service  of  the  Peshwa  leader  was 
a  return  for  stores  and  ammunition  necessary  for  his  enterpm& 
But  a  few  years  only  elapsed  before  this  friendly  act  and  the  good 
understanding  it  induced  were  forgotten. 

We  have  recorded,  in  the  annals  of  Boondi,  the  attempts  of  the 
princes  of  Amber,  who  were  armed  with  the  power  of  the  monarchy, 
to  reduce  the  chiefs  of  Harouti  to  the  condition  of  vassals.  This 
policy,  originating  with  Jey  Sing,  was  pursued  by  his  successor, 
who  drove  the  gallant  Boodh  Sing  into  exile,  to  madness  and  death, 
though  the  means  by  which  he  effected  it  ultimately  recoiled  upon 
him,  to  his  humiliation  and  destruction.  Having,  however,  driven 
Boodh  Sing  from  Boondi,  and  imposed  the  condition  of  homage  and 
tribute  upon  the  creature  of  his  installation,  he  desired  to  inflict  his 
supremacy  on  Kotah.  In  this  cause,  in  S.  1800,  he  invited  the 
three  great  Mahratta  leaders,  with  the  Jats  under  Sooruj  Mull,  when, 
after  a  severe  conflict  at  Kotree,  the  city  was  invested.    During 

*  In  this  year,  when  Bajrao  invaded  flindostan,  passing  through  Haroiiti, 
Hiinmut  Sinff  Jhala  vfBsfowdar  of  KotaU.  In  that  year  Seo  Sing,  and  in  the 
succeeding,  tne  celebrated  Zaiim  Sing  was  bom. 
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three  months,  every  eSort  "WBs  msde,  but  in  vain ;  and  after  cutting 
down  the  trees  and  destroying  the  gardens  in  the  environs,  they 
were  compelled  to  decamp,  the  leader,  Jey  Appa  Sindia,  leaving  one 
of  his  hands,  which  was  carried  off  by  a  cannon-shot. 

Dooijun  Sal  was  nobly  seconded  by  the  courage  and  counsel  of  the 
Foujdar,  or  '  commandant  of  the  garrison,'  Himmut  Sing,  a  Rajpoot 
of  the  Jhala  tribe.  It  was  through  Himmut  Sing  that  the  negotia- 
tions were  carried  on,  which  added  Nahrgurh  to  Kotah ;  and  to 
him  were  confided  those  in  which  Kotah  was  compelled  to  follow  the 

meral  denationalization,  and  become  subservient  to  the  Mahrattas. 

jtween  these  two  events,  S.  1795  and  S.  1800,  Zalim  Sing  was 
bom,  a  name  of  such  celebrity,  that  his  biography  would  embrace  all 
that  remains  to  be  told  of  the  history  of  the  Haras. 

When  Esuri  Sing  was  foiled,  the  brave  Doorjun  Sal  lent  his 
assistance  to  replace  the  exiled  Om^da  on  the  throne  which  his 
&ther  had  lost.  But  without  Holcar's  aid,  this  would  have  been 
vain ;  and,  in  S.  1805  (A.D.  1749),  the  year  of  Omdda's  restoration, 
Kotah  was  compelled  to  become  tributary  to  the  Mahrattas. 

Doorjun  Sal  added  several  places  to  his  dominions.  He  took 
Phool-BuiTode  from  the  ELheechies,  and  attempted  the  fortress  of 
Googore,  which  was  bravely  defended  by  Balbudur  in  person,  who 
created  a  league  against  the  Hara  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  Bampoora, 
Sheopoor,  and  Boondl  The  standard  of  Kotah  was  preserved  £rom 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Kheechies  by  the  gallantry  of  Omeda 
Sing  of  Boondi.  The  battle  between  the  rival  clans,  both  of  Chohan 
blood,  was  in  S.  1810 ;  and  in  three  years  more,  Doorjun  Sal  departed 
this  life.  He  was  a  valiant  prince,  and  possessed  all  the  qualities  of 
which  the  Rajpoot  is  enamoured ;  a^bility,  generosity,  and  bravery. 
He  was  devoted  to  field-sports,  especially  the  royal  one  of  tiger- 
hunting  ;  and  had  rumnas  or  preserves  in  every  corner  of  his 
dominions  (some  of  immense  extent,  with  ditches  and  palisadoes, 
and  sometimes  circumvallations),in  all  of  which  he  erected  hunting- 
seats. 

In  these  expeditions,  which  resembled  preparations  for  war,  he 
invariably  carried  the  queens.  These  Amazonian  ladies  were  taught  the 
use  of  the  matchlock,  and  being  placed  upon  the  terraced-roofs  of 
the  hunting-seats,  sent  their  shots  at  the  forest-lord,  when  driven 
past  their  stand  by  the  hunters.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  the 
Jhala  Faujdwr  was  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffolding ;  the  tiger,  infuriated 
^th  the  uproar,  approached  him  open-mouthed ;  but  the  prince  had 
not  yet  given  the  word,  and  none  dared  to  fire  without  this  signal. 
The  animal  eyed  his  victim,  and  was  on  the  point  of  springing^ 
when  the  Jhala  advanced  his  shield,  sprung  upon  him,  and  with  one 
hlow  of  his  sword  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  The  act  was  applauded 
by  the  prince  and  his  court,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
character  he  had  already  attained. 

Doorjun  Sal  left  no  issue.    He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the 
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Rana  of  M^war.  Being  often  disappointed,  and  at  length  despauing 
of  an  heir,  about  three  years  before  his  death,  he  told  the  Rani  it 
was  time  to  think  of  adopting  an  heir  to  fill  the  gadi^  "  for  it  was 
''  evident  that  the  Almighty  disapproved  of  the  usurpation  which 
"  changed  the  order  ofsuccession.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Bishen  Sing,  son  of  Ram  Sing,  was  set  aside  for  refusing,  in  com- 
pliance with  maternal  fears,  to  accompany  his  father  in  Uie  wars  of 
theDekhan.  When  dispossessed  ofhis  birthright,  he  was  established 
in  the  fief  of  Antah  on  the  Chumbul.  At  the  death  of  Doorjun  Sal, 
Ajit  Sing,  grandson  of  the  disinherited  prince,  was  lord  of  Antah, 
but  he  was  in  extreme  old  age.  He  had  three  sons,  and  the  eldest, 
whose  name  of  Cbutter  Sal  revived  ancient  associations,  was  formally 
"  placed  in  the  lap  of  the  Rani  Mewari;  the  aseea  (blessing)  was 
''  given ;  he  was  taught  the  names  of  his  ancestors  (being  no  longer 
**  regarded  as  the  son  of  Ajit  of  Antah),  Chutter  Sing,  son  of  Doorjun 
"  Sd,  Bheemsingote,  Ram  Sing,  Eishore  Sing,  &c.,  ^"  and  so  on,  to 
the  fountain-head,  Dewa-Bango,  and  thenoe  to  Manik  Rae,  of  Ajmdr. 
Though  the  adoption  was  proclaimed,  and  all  looked  to  Chutter  Sal 
as  the  future  lord  of  the  Haras  of  Kotah,  yet  on  the  death  of  Doorjun, 
the  Jhala  Foujdar  took  upon  him  to  make  an  alteration  in  this 
important  act,  and  he  had  power  enough  to  effect  it.  The  old  chief 
of  Antah  was  yet  alive,  and  the  Foujdar  said,  "  it  was  contrary  to 
'*  nature  that  the  son  should  rule  and  the  father  obey ;"  but  doubtless 
other  motives  mingled  with  his  piety,  in  which,  besides  self-interest, 
may  have  been  a  consciousness  of  the  dangers  inseparable  from  a 
minority.  The  only  difficulty  was  to  obtain  the  Consent  of  the  chief 
himself,  then  "  fourscore  years  and  upwards,"  to  abandon  his  peaceful 
castle  on  the  Cali  Sinde  for  the  cares  of  government  But  the 
Foujdar  prevailed ;  old  Ajit  was  crowned,  and  survived  his  exalta- 
tion two  years  and  a  half.  Ajit  left  three  sons,  Chutter  Sal,  Goman 
Sing,  and  Raj  Sing. 

(yhutter  Sal  was  proclaimed  the  Maha  Rao  of  the  Haras.  The 
celebrated  Himmut  Sing  Jhala  died  before  his  accession,  and  his 
office  of  Foujdar  was  conferred  upon  his  nephew,  Zalim  Sing. 

At  this  epoch,  Madhii  Sing,  who  had  acceded  to  tiie  throne  of 
Amber  on  tihe  suicide  of  his  predecessor,  Esuri,  instead  of  taking 
warning  by  example,  prepared  to  put  forth  all  his  strength  for  the 
revival  of  those  tributary  claims  upon  the  Haras,  which  had  cost  his 
brother  his  lifa  The  contest  was  between  Rajpoot  and  Rajpoot ; 
the  question  at  issue  was  supremacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  subser- 
viency on  the  other,  the  sole  plea  for  which  was  that  the  Kotab 
contingent  had  acted  under  the  princes  of  Amber,  when  lieutenants 
of  the  empire.  But  the  Haras  neld  in  utter  soom  the  attempt  to 
compel  this  service  in  their  individual  capacity,  in  which  they  only 
recognized  them  as  equals. 

It  was  in  S.  1817  TAD.  1761),  that  the  prince  of  Ambdr  assemUed 
all  his  clans  to  force  the  Haras  to  acknowledge  tihemseives  tributaries. 
The  invasion  of  the  Abdalli,  which  humbled  the  Mahrattas  and  put  a 
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stop  to  their  pietensioiis  to  universal  sovereignty,  left  the  Bajpoots  to 
themselves.  Madhii  Sing,  in  his  march  to  Hw)uti,  assaulted  Ooniara, 
and  added  it  to  his  territory.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Lakhairi,  which 
he  took,  driving  out  the  crest-fallen  Southrona  Emboldened  by  this 
success,  he  cros^  at  the  Paily  Qhat,  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Par 
and  the  ChumbuL  The  Hara  chieftain  of  oooltanpore,  whose  duty  was 
the  defence  of  the  ford,  was  taken  by  surprise ;  but,  like  a  true  Hara,  he 

gathered  his  kinsmen  outside  his  castle,  and  gave  battle  to  the  host, 
e  made  amends  for  his  supineness,  and  l^irtered  bis  life  for  his 
honour.  It  was  remarked  by  the  invaders,  that,  as  he  fell,  his 
clenched  hand  grasped  the  earth,  which  affoi'ded  merriment  to  some, 
but  serious  reflection  to  those  who  knew  the  tribe,  and  who  converted 
it  into  an  omen  **  that  even  in  death  the  Hara  would  cling  to  his 
'*  land."  The  victors,  flushed  with  this  fresh  success,  proceeded 
through  the  heart  of  Kotah,  until  they  reached  Butwarro,  where 
they  found  five  thousand  Haras,  ^k  baup  ca  beta,  aU  '  children  of 
one  &ther,'  drawn  up  to  oppose  them.  The  numerical  odds  were 
fearful  against  Kotah  ;  but  the  latter  were  defending  their  altars  and 
their  honour.  The  battle  commenced  with  a  desperate  charge  of  the 
whole  Cutchwaha  horse,  £ax  more  numerous  than  the  brave  legion  of 
Kotah ;  but,  too  confident  of  success,  they  had  tired  their  horses  ere 
they  joined  It  was  met  by  a  dense  mass,  withperfect  coolness,  and 
the  Ebu'as  remained  unbroken  by  the  shock.  Fresh  numbers  came 
up  ;  the  infiEoitry  joined  the  cavalry,  and  the  battle  became  desperate 
and  bloody.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Zalim  Sing  made  his  d^buL 
He  was  then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  had  already,  as  the 
adopted  son  of  Himmut  Sing,  ''  tied  his  turban  on  his  head,"  and 
succeeded  to  his  post  of  Foigdar.  While  the  battle  was  raging, 
Zalim  dismounted,  and  at  the  head  of  his  quota,  fought  on  foot,  and 
at  the  most  critical  moment  obtained  the  merit  of  the  victory,  by 
the  first  display  of  that  sagacity  for  which  he  has  been  so  remark- 
able throughout  his  lifa 

Mulhar  Bao  Holcar  was  encamped  in  their  vicinity,  with  the 
remnant  of  his  horde,  but  so  crest-fallen  since  the  fatal  day  of 
Panniput,*  that  he  feared  to  side  with  either.  At  this  moment, 
young  Zalim,  mounting  his  steed,  galloped  to  the  Mahratta,  and 
implored  him,  if  he  would  not  fight,  to  move  round  and  plunder  the 
Jeipoor  camp  :  a  hint  which  needed  no  repetition. 

The  little  impression  yet  made  on  the  Kotah  band  only  required 
the  report  that  "  the  camp  was  assaulted,"  to  convert  the  lukewarm 
courage  of  their  antagonists  into  panic  and  flight :  ''  the  host  of 
"  Jeipoor  fled,  while  the  sword  of  the  Hara  performed  teemt 
"  (pilgrimage)  in  rivers  of  blood." 

The  chiefs  of  Macherri,  of  Esurdeh,  Watko,  Barrole,  Atchrole,  with 
all  the  otes  and  awuta  of  Amb^r,  turned  their  backs  on  five  thousand 
Haras  of  Kotah ;  for  the  Boondi  troops,  though  assembled,  did  not 

*U  is  singular  enough,  that  Zalim  Sing  was  born  in  the  year  of  Nadir 
ohah's  invasion,  and  made  his  political  tnlree  in  that  of  the  Abdalli. 
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join,  and  lost  ihe  golden  opportunity  to  free  its  botreea,  or  fiefe,  from 
the  tribute.  Many  prisoners  were  taken,  and  the  five-ixAofwred 
banner  of  Amber  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Haras,  whose  hard  was 
not  slow  to  turn  the  incident  to  account  in  the  stanza,  stiU  repeated 
whenever  he  celebrates  the  victory  of  Butwarro,  and  in  which  the 
star  (tarra)  of  Zaiim  prevailed : 

"  Jung  Butwarro  jeH 
*'  T€arrd  ^alin  Jhcda 
"  Rimg  eh  rung  ekurra 
"  Eung  Panch-rung  eoT 

*'  In  the  battle  of  Butwarro,  the  star  of  Zalim  was  triumphant 
''  In  that  field  of  strife  (ringd),  but  one  colour  {rung)  covered  that 
'*  of  the  five-coloured  (panck-nmga)  banner :"  meaning  that  the 
Amber  standard  Fas  dyed  in  blood. 

The  battle  of  Butwarro  decided  the  question  of  tribute,  nor  has 
the  Cutchwaha  since  this  day  dared  to  advance  the  question  of 
supremacy,  which,  as  lieutenant  of  the  empire,  he  desired  to  transfer 
to  nimselt  In  derision  of  this  claim,  ever  since  the  day  of  Butwarro, 
when  the  Haras  assemble  at  their  Chcmvp  de  Mara  to  celebrate  the 
annual  militaiy  festival,  they  make  a  mock  castle  of  Ambdr,  which 
is  demolished  amidst  shouts  of  applause. 

Chutter  Sal  survived  his  elevation  and  this  success  but  a  few 
years  ;  and  as  he  died  without  offspring,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Maha  Rao  Gamdn  Sing^—ZaUm  Sing,— His  birth,  ancestry,  and  prvgrett  to 
power, — Office  of  Foigdar  becomes  hereditary  in  his  family, — His  office  and 
estate  resumed  by  Gomdn  Sing, — He  abandons  Kotah, — Proceeds  to  Miwxr,— 
Performs  services  to  the  Eana,  and  receives  the  title  of  Riy  Rinna,  and 
estates,— Serves  against  the  Mahrattas, — Is  wounded  and  made  prisofner,— 
Returns  to  Kotah. — Mahratta  invasion, — Storm  of  Bukdenie, — Its  glorumt 
defence,— Sacrifice  of  a  clan,— Garrison  of  Sukeit  destroyed. — Zalim  Sing 
employed— His  sticces^ful  negotiation, — Restoration  to  power, — Rao  Gomdn 
constitutes  Zalim  guardian  of  his  son  Om^Sing,  who  is  proclaimed— l%c 
Tika-dour,  or  '  raid  of  accession.' — Capture  of  KaUwarra. — DifficuUia  of  tke 
protector's  situation. — Cabal  against  his  power. — Destruction  of  tke  contpi- 
rators. — Exile  of  the  nobles, — Sequestration  ofestaies. — Conspiracy  of  Ailiwn, 
— PredaJtory  bands. — Athoon  surrenders. — Exile  of  the  Haara  nobles. — Curtail- 
ment qf  the  feudal  interests. — Conspiracy  ofMosain,-^Planfbrtkedestruclum 
of  the  regent  and  family. — Mosain  chi^  takes  sanctuary  in  ihe  tempU^—h 
dragged  forth  and  slain. — Maha  Rads  brothers  implicated  in  the  ptoL— Their 
incarceration  and  death. — Numerous  projects  against  the  life  of  the  regent— 
FemcUe  conspiracy. — How  defeated. — 21ie  regents  precautions. 

GoMAN  Sing,  in  S.  1822  (AD.  1766),  ascended  the  gadi  of  his 
ancestors.    He  was  in  the  prime  of  manhood^  full  of  vigour  md 
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intellectv  and  well  calculated  to  contend  with  the  tempeets  collecting 
fiom  the  aonth,  ready  to  pour  on  the  devoted  lands  of  Baipootana. 
Bat  one  abort  lustrum  of  rule  was  all  that  fate  had  ordainea  for  him, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  rod  of  power  into  the  hands  of 
sa  infant  But  ere  we  reach  this  period,  we  must  retrace  our  steps^ 
and  introduce  more  prominently  the  individttal  whose  biography  is 
the  future  history  of  this  state ;  for  Zalim  Sing  is  Kotah,  his  name 
being  not  only  indissolubly  linked  with  her's  in  every  page  of  her 
existence^  but  incorpoiated  with  that  of  every  state  of  Kajpootana 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  He  was  the  pri/niwifn  mobtte  of  the 
region  he  inhabited,  a  sphere  far  too  confined  for  his  genius,  which 
required  a  wider  field  for  its  display,  and  might  have  controlled  the 
destinies  of  nationa 

Zalim  Sing  is  a  Rajpoot  of  the  Jhala  tribe.  He  was  bom  in  S. 
1796  (AJD.  1740),  an  ever  memorable  epoch  (as  alreadv  observed)  in 
the  histoiy  of  India>  when  the  victorious  Nadir  Shah  led  his  hordes 
into  her  fertile  soil,  and  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  the  dynasty  of 
Timour.  But  for  this  event,  its  existence  nught  have  been  protract- 
ed, though  its  recoveiy  was  hopeless :  the  principle  of  decay  had 
been  generated  by  the  policy  of  Arungz^b.  Mahomed  Shah  was  at 
this  tune  emperor  of  India,  and  the  valiant  Doorjun  Sal  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Kotah.  From  this  period  (A.D.  1740),  five  princes  have 
passed  away  and  a  sixth  has  been  enthroned  ;  and,  albeit  one  of  these 
reigns  endured  for  half  a  century,  Zalim  Sing  has  outlived  them  all,* 
ana  though  blind,  his  moral  perceptions  are  as  acute  as  on  the  day 
of  Butwarro.  What  a  chain  of  events  does  not  this  protracted  mo 
embrace !  An  empire  then  dazzling  in  glory,  and  now  mouldering  in 
the  dust.  At  its  opening,  the  highest  noble  of  Britain  would  have 
stood  at  a  reverential  distance  from  the  throne  of  Timour,  in  the 
attitude  of  a  suppliant,  and  now, 

''  None,  so  poor 

"  As  do  him  reverence." 

To  do  an3^ing  like  justice  to  the  biography  of  one  who  for  so 
long  a  period  was  a  prominent  actor  in  the  scene,  is  utterly 
iiapossible;  this  consideration,  however,  need  not  prevent  our 
attempting  a  sketch  of  this  consummate  politician,  who  can  scarcely 
find  a  parcel  in  the  varied  page  of  history. 

The  ancestors  of  Zalim  Sing  were  petty  dbiefltins  of  Hulwud,  in 
&e  district  of  Jhalawar,  a  subdivision  of  the  Saurasfatrapeninsukk 
Bhao  Sing  was  a  younger  son  of  this  fiunily,  who,  with  a  few 
^erents,  left  the  paternal  roof  to  seek  fortnine  amoiugst  the 
numerous  conflicting  armies  that  ranged  India  during  the  contests  for 
suprenuu^  amongst  the  sons  of  Anmgzdb.  His  son,  Madhu  Sing; 
i^^Qie  to  Kotah  when  Baja  Bheem  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power. 
Although  he  had  only  twenty-five  horse  in  his  train,  it  is  a  proof  of 
^be  respectability  of  the  Jhala,,  that  ijhe  prince  disdained  not  his 
«Ii4nce,and  even  married  his  son,  Ugoon^to  the  yotmg  adventurer's 

*  This  waa  viitten  in  A.D.  18dl^  when  Maha  Bao  £jahore  Sing  succeeded* 
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sister.  Not  long  after,  the  estate  of  Nandta  was  entailed  upon  him, 
with  the  confidential  post  of  Foajdar^  which  includes  not  only  the 
command  of  the  troops»  but  that  of  the  castle,  the  residence  of  the 
sovereign.  This  feunily  connexion  gave  an  interest  to  his  authority, 
and  procured  him  the  respectful  title  of  Mdmdh^  from  the  younger 
branches  of  the  prince's  family,  an  epithet  which  habit  has  continued 
to  his  successors,  who  are  always  addressed  M6/mdk  Sakeb,  'Sir, 
Uncle  f  Muddun  Sing  succeeded  his  fieither  in  the  office  of  Foujdar. 
He  had  two  sons,  Himmut  Sing,  and  Pirthi  Sing. 

Bhao  Sing,  left  Hulwad  with  twenty-five  horee. 

Madhu  Sing* 

I 
Muddun  Sing. 

I 

Himmut  Sing.  Pirthi  Sing. 


Seo  Sing,  Zalim  Sing, 

bom  in  S.  1795.  bom  in  S.  1796. 

MadhtiSing; 
present  regent 

Bappa  Loll, 
twenty-one  years  of  ag& 

The  office  of  Foujdar  which,  like  all  those  of  the  east,  had  become 
hereditary,  was  advantageously  filled  by  Himmut  Sing»  whose 
bravery  and  skill  were  conspicuous  on  many  trying  emergencies. 
He  directed,  or  at  least  seconded,  the  defence  of  Kotah,  when  first 
assailed  by  the  combined  Mahratta  and  Jeipoor  troops,  and  con- 
ducted the  treaty  which  made  her  tributary  to  the  former,  till  at 
length  so  identified  was  his  influence  with  that  of  the  Haras,  that 
with  their  concurrence  he  restored  the  ancient  line  of  succession 
Though  neither  the  prince,  Doorjun  Sal,  nor  his  Major  Domo,  had 
much  merit  in  this  act,  it  was  made  available  by  Zalim  Sing  in 
support  of  his  pretensions  to  power,  and  in  proof  of  the  ingratitude 
of  his  sovereiCT,  '^  whose  ancestors  recovered  their  rights  at  tho 
'^  instigation  of  his  own.''  But  Zalim  Sing  had  no  occasion  to  go 
back  to  the  virtues  of  his  ancestors  for  an  argument  on  which  to  hase 
his  own  claims  to  authority.  He  could  point  to  the  field  of  But- 
warro,  where  his  bravery  and  skill  mainly  aided  to  vanquish  the 
enemies  of  Kotah,  and  to  crush  for  ever  those  arn^nt  pretensions 
to  supremacy  which  the  Jeipoor  state  strained  every  nerve  to 
establish. 

It  was  not  long  afler  the  accession  of  Gom&n  Sing  to  the  sceptre 
of  the  Haras,  that  the  brave  and  handsome  Major  Dorno,  having 
dared  to  cross  his  master's  path  in  love,  lost  his  favour,  and  the 
office  of  Foujdar,  which  he  had  attained  in  his  twenty-first  year.    It 

*  Mdmdh  is '  maternal  unde  j'  Kakaf  *  paternal  unde.' 
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is  probable  he  evinced  little  contrition  for  his  offence,  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  Nandta  soon  followed.  This  estate,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Ohumbul,  still  enjoyed  as  a  fief  in  perpetuity  by  the  Jhala 
family,  was  the  original  appanage  of  the  Kotah  state  when  a 
younger  branch  of  Boondl  From  hence  may  be  inferred  the  con- 
sideration in  which  the  Jhala  ancestor  of  our  subject  was  held, 
which  conferred  upon  him  the  heir-loom  of  the  house.  Both  the 
office  and  the  estate  thereto  attached,  thus  resumed,  were  bestowed 
upon  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  prince,  Bhoput  Sing,  of  the  Bankrote 
tribe.  By  this  step,  the  door  oi  reconciliation  being  closed  against 
the  young  Jhala,  he  determined  to  abandon  the  scene  of  his  disgrace, 
and  court  fortune  elsewhere.  He  was  not  long  in  determining  the 
path  he  should  pursue :  Amber  was  shut  against  him,  and  Marwar 
held  out  no  field  for  his  ambition.  Mewar  was  at  hand,  and  a  chief 
of  his  own  tribe  and  nation  then  ruled  the  councils  of  Rana  Ursi, 
who  had  lately  succeeded  to  power,  but  a  power  paralyzed  by  faction 
and  by  a  Pretender  to  the  throna  The  Jhala  chieftain  of  Dailwarra^ 
one  of  the  sixteen  great  barons  of  Mdwar,  had  headed  the  party 
which  placed  his  sovereign  on  the  throne ;  and  he  felt  no  desire  to 
part  with  the  influence  which  this  service  gave  him.  He  entertained 
foreign  guards  about  the  person  of  his  prince,  and  distributed  estates 
at  pleasure  among  those  who  supported  his  measures ;  while  from 
the  crown  domain,  or  from  the  estates  of  those  who  were  hostile  to 
his  influence,  he  seized  upon  lands,  which  doubled  his  possessions. 
Such  was  the  court  of  Rana  Ursi,  when  the  eon-Major  JDomo  of 
Kotah  came  to  seek  a  new  master.  His  reputation  at  once  secured 
him  a  reception,  and  his  talents  tor  finesse,  already  developed,  made 
the  Rana  confide  to  him  the  subjection  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
own  vassal-subject  It  was  then  that  Zaiim,  a  youth  and  a  strajiger, 
shewed  that  rare  union  of  intrepidity  and  caution,  which  has  made 
him  the  wonder  of  the  age.  By  a  most  daring  plan,  which  cost  the 
Dailwarra  chief  his  life,  in  open  day  and  surrounded  by  attendants, 
the  Rana  was  released  from  this  o<uous  tutelage.  For  this  service, 
the  title  of  Baj  Bi/riTia*  and  the  estate  of  Cheeturkhaira  on  the 
southern  firontier  were  conferred  upon  Zalim,  who  was  now  a  noble 
of  the  second  rank  in  M^war.  The  rebellion  still  continued,  however, 
and  the  Pretender  and  his  faction  sought  the  aid  of  the  Mahrattas ; 
but  under  the  vigorous  councils  of  Za^m,  seconded  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Rana,  an  army  was  collected  which  gave  battle  to  the  combined 
rebels  and  Mahrattas.  The  result  of  this  day  has  already  been 
related.-(-  The  Rana  was  discomfited  and  lost  the  flower  of  his 
nobles  when  victory  was  almost  assured  to  them,  and  Zalim  was 
left  wounded  and  a  prisoner  in  the  field.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Trimbuck  Rao,  tJbe  mther  of  the  celebrated  Umbaji  Inglia^  and  the 
friendship  then  formed  materially  governed  the  future  actions  of  his 
life. 

The  loss  of  this  battle  left  the  Rana  and  M^war  at  the  mercy  of 
*  Not  Bixnaj  which  he  puts  upon  his  seal  t  See  YoL  I,  p.  367. 
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the  conqueror.  Oodipoor  i^as  invested,  and  capitulated,  after  a  noble 
defence,  upon  terms  which  perpetuated  her  thraldom.  Zalim,  too 
wise  to  cling  to  the  fortunes  of  a  falling  bouse,  instead  of  returning 
to  Oodipoor,  bent  his  steps  to  Kotah,  in  company  with  the  Pandit, 
Lallaji  Belial,  the  faithful  partaker  of  his  future  fortunes.  Zalim 
foresaw  the  storm  about  to  spread  over  Bajwarra,  and  deemed  him- 
self equal  to  guide  and  avert  it  from  Kotah,  while  the  political 
levity  of  M^war  gave  him  little  hopes  of  success  at  that  court. 

Baja  Oom&n,  however,  had  neither  forgotten  nor  fot^ven  his 
competitor,  and  refused  to  receive  him  :  but  in  no  wise  daunted,  he 
trusted  to  his  address,  and  thrnbt  hitnself  unbidden  on  the  prince. 
The  moment  he  chose  proved  favourable;  and  he  was  not  only 
pardoned,  but  employed. 

The  Mahrattas  had  now  reached  the  southern  frontier,  and 
invested  the  castle  of  Buk^^nie,  which  was  defended  by  four  hundred 
Haras  of  the  Sawunt  clan,*  under  its  chief,  Madh6  Sing.  The  enemy 
bad  been  foiled  in  repeated  attempts  to  escalade,  and  it  furnishes  a 
good  idea  of  the  inadequate  means  of  the  '  Southrons'  for  the  opera- 
tions of  a  siege,  when  their  besieging  apparatus  was  confined  to  an 
elephant,  whose  head  was  the  substitute  tor  a  petard,  to  burst  open 
the  gate.  Repeated  instances,  however,  prove  that  this  noble  animal 
is  fiuly  equal  to  the  task,  and  would  have  succeeded  on  this  occasion, 
had  not  the  intrepidity  of  the  Hara  chieftain  prompted  one  of  those 
desperate  exploits  which  fill  the  pages  of  their  annals.  Armed  with 
his  dagger,  Madhd  Sing  leaped  myta  the  waDs  upon  the  back  of  the 
elephant,  stabbed  the  rider,  and  with  repeatea  blows  felled  the 
animal  to  the  earth.  That  he  should  escape  could  not  be  expected; 
but  his  death  and  the  noble  deed  kindled  such  enthusiasm,  tnat  his 
clan  threw  wide  the  gate,  and  rushing  sword  in  hand  amidst  the 
multitude,  perished  to  a  man.  But  they  died  not  unaven^: 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  bravest  of  the  Mahrattas  accompained  them 
to  Suraioca,  the  warriors'  heaven.  The  invaders  continued  their 
inroad,  and  invested  Sukeit :  but  the  prince  sent  his  commands  to 
the  garrison  to  preserve  their  lives  for  Kotah^  and  not  again  sacrifice 
them,  as  the  pomt  of  honour  had  been  nobly  maintained.  Accord- 
ingly, at  midnight^  they  evacuated  the  place;  but  whether  from 
accident  or  treachery,  the  grass  jungle  which  covered  their  retreat 
was  set  fire  to,  and  cast  so  resplendent  a  light,  that  the  brave 
garrison  had  to  fight  their  way  against  desperate  odds,  and  many 
were  slain.  Mulhar  Holcar,  who  bed  been  greatly  disheartened  at 
the  loss  sustained  at  Buk&^nie,  was  revived  at  this  success,  and 
prepared  to  follow  it  up.  Baja  Gom&n  deemed  it  advisable  to  tiy 
negotiation,  and  the  Bankrote  Foujdar  was  sent  with  full  powers  to 
treat  with  the  Hahratta  commander ;  but  he  failed  and  returned 

Such  was  the  moment  chosen  by  young  Zalim  to  force  himself 
into  the  presence  of  his  offended  prince.     In  all  probability  he 

*  The  reader  is  requested  to  refer  to  page  437,  for  eyidenoe  of  the  loyalty  »d 
heroism  of  Sawunt  Uara,  the  founder  of  this  gIad. 
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mentioned  the  day  at  Butwarro,  whereby  his  courage,  and  still 
more  by  his  tact,  he  released  Kotah  ii*om  the  degradation  of  being 
subordinate  to  Amber;  and  that  it  was  by  his  influence  with  the 
same  Mulbar  Holcar,  who  now  threatened  Kotah,  he  was  enabled  to 
succeed.  He  was  invested  with  full  powers ;  the  negotiation  was 
renewed,  and  terminated  successfully :  for  the  sum  of  six  lacs  of 
rupees,  the  Mahratta  leader  withdrew  his  horde  from  the  territory 
of  Kotah.  His  prince  s  favour  was  regained,  his  estate  restored,  and 
the  unsuccessful  negotiator  lost  the  office  of  Foujdar,  into  which 
young  Zalim  was  re-inducted.  But  scai'cely  had  he  recovered  his 
rights,  before  Gom&n  Sing  was  taken  grievously  ill,  and  all  hopes  of 
his  life  were  relinquished.  To  whom  could  the  dying  prince  look 
at  such  a  moment,  as  guardian  of  his  infant  son,  but  the  person 
whose  skill  had  twice  saved  the  state  from  peril  ?  He  accordingly 
proclaimed  his  will  to  his  chiefs,  and  with  all  due  solemnity  placed 
Om^d  Sing,  then  ten  years  of  age,  "  in  the  lap*'  of  Zalim  Sing. 

Omed  Sing  was  proclaimed  m  S.  1827  (A.D.  1771).  On  the  day 
of  inauguration,  the  ancient  Rajpoot  custom  of  the  Hka-dour  was 
i^vived,  and  the  conquest  of  Kailwarra  from  the  house  of  N6rwar 
marked  with  ecldt  the  accession  of  the  Maha  Rao  of  the  Haras  of 
Kotah,  and  gave  early  indication  that  the  genius  of  the  Regent 
would  not  sleep  in  his  office  of  Protector.  More  than  half  a  century 
of  rule,  amidst  the  most  appalling  vicissitudes,  has  amply  confirmed 
the  prognostication. 

The  retention  of  a  power  thus  acquired,  it  may  be  concluded, 
could  never  be  effected  without  severity,  nor  the  vigorous  authority, 
wielded  throughout  a  period  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  mortality, 
be  sustained  without  something  more  potent  than  pei^uasion.  Still, 
when  we  consider  Zalim  s  perilous  predicament,  and  the  motives  to 
perpetual  re-action,  his  acts  of  severity  are  fewer  than  might  have 
been  expected,  or  than  occur  in  the  course  of  usurpation  under 
similar  circumstances.  Mature  reflection  initiated  all  his  measures, 
and  the  sagacity  of  their  conception  was  only  equalled  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  execution.  Whether  the  end  in  view  was  good  or 
evil,  nothing  was  ever  half-done ;  no  spark  was  left  to  excite  future 
conflagration.  Even  this  excess  of  severity  was  an  advantage ;  it 
restrained  the  repetition  of  what,  whether  morally  right  or  wrong, 
he  was  determined  not  to  tolerate.  To  pass  a  correct  judgment  on 
these  acts  is  most  difficult.  What  in  one  case  was  a  measure  of 
barbarous  severity,  appears  in  another  to  have  been  one  indispens- 
able to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  character  or  principles  of  the  Regent ;  let  us  endeavour  to  unfold 
both  in  the  exhibition  of  those  acts  which  have  carried  him  throngh 
the  most  tempestuous  sea  of  political  convulsion  in  the  whole  history 
of  India  When  nought  but  revolution  and  rapine  stalked  through 
the  land,  when  state  after  state  was  crumbling  into  dust^  or  sinking 
into  the  abyss  of  ruin,'he  guided  the  vessel  entrusted  to  his  care 
safely  through  all  dangers,  adding  yearly  to  her  riches,  until  he 
placed  her  in  security  under  the  pi'oteetion  of  Britain. 

61 
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Scarcely  had  Zallm  assumed  the  protectorate,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  make  trial  of  those  Machiaveliazi  powers  which  have  never 
deserted  him,  in  order  to  baffle  the  schemes  devised  to  oppose  him. 
The  duties  of  Foujda/r,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  restrictecl, 
were  entirely  of  a  military  nature ;  though,  as  it  involved  the  charge 
of  the  castle,  in  which  the  sovereign  resided,  it  brought  him  in 
contact  with  his  councils.    This,  however,  aff(»rded  no  plea  for 
interference  in  the  d4wd/n/i^  or  civil  duties  of  tiie  government,  in 
which,  ever  since  his  own  accession  to  power,  ho  had  a  co-adjutor  in 
Bae  Akiram,  a  man  of  splendid  talents,  and  who  had  been  Dewan 
or  prime  minister  throughout  the  reign  of  Ghutter  Sal  and  the  greater 
part  of  that  of  his  successor.    To  his  counsel  is  mainly  ascribed  the 
advantages  gained  by  Eotah  throughout  these  reigns ;  yet  did  he 
fall  a  sacriiice  to  jealousies  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  his  prince, 
Oom&n  Sing.    It  is  not  affirmed  that  they  were  the  suggestions  of 
young  Zalim;  but  Akiram's  death  left  him  fewer  competitors  to 
dispute  the  junction  in  his  own  person  of  the  civil  as  well  as  military 
authority  of  the  state.    Still  he  had  no  slight  opposition  to  overcome, 
in  the  very  opening  of  his  career.    The  party  which  opposed  the 
pretensions  of  Zalim  Sing  to  act  as  Regent  of  the  state,  asserting 
that  no  such  power  had  been  bequeathed  by  the  dying  prince, 
consisted  of  his  cousin,  the  Mahraja  Suroop  Sing,  and  the  nankrote 
chief,  whose  disgrace  brought  Zalim  into  power.    There  was,  besides, 
the  Dhabha^  Juskum,  foster-brother  to  the  prince,  a  man  of  talent 
and  credit,  whose  post,  being  immediately  about  his  person,  afforded 
opportunities  for  carrying  their  schemes  into  effect.    Such  was  the 
powerful  opposition  arrayed  against  the  Protector  in  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  career.      The  conspiracy  was  hwUy  mnned, 
however,  before  it  was  extinguished  by  the  murder  of  the  Mahraja 
by  the  hands  of  the  Dhabhae,  the  banishment  of  the  assassin,  and 
the  flight  of  the  Bankrote.    The  rapidity  with  which  this  dnuna 
was  enacted  struck  terror  into  all.    The  gaining  over  the  foster- 
brother,  the  making  him  the  instrument  of  punishment,  and  banish- 
ing him  for  the  crime,  acted  like  a  spell,  and  appeared  such  a 
masterpiece  of  daring  and  subtilty  combined,  that  no  one  thought 
himself  secure.    There  had  been  no  cause  of  discontent  between  the 
Mahraja  and  the  Dhabhae,  to  prompt  revenge ;  yet  did  the  latter,  m 
the  glare  of  open  day,  rush  upon  iiim  in  me  garden  of  Yrij-Vnlas, 
and  with  a  blow  of  his  scimitar  end  his  da]^.    The  R^nt  was  the 
loudest  in  execrating  the  author  of  the  crime,  whom  lie  instantly 
seized  and  confined,  and  soon  after  expelled  from  Harouti.    But 
however  well  acted,  tins  dissimilation  passed  not  wiUi  the  world  ; 
and^  whether  innocent  or  gcdlty,  thev  lay  to  Zalim's  ehaige  the  pM 
fo^  the  murder  of  the  l£ifaiaja.    Tlhe  JDhabha^  died  «n  esile  and 
eoxitempt  at  Jeipoot;  andin  abandoning  him  to  his  fate  without 
provision,  ZaUm,  if  gaSty  of  the  deed,  slewed  at  once  iusknowk^ 
and  contempt  cf  maaikind.    Had  he  added  another  muvder  to  the 
first,  and  in  the  fuiy  of  an  affected  indignation  become  the  sok 
depository  of  bis  secret,  he  would  only  have  increased  the  suq>icioD 
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of  Uie  world ;  but  in  turning  the  culprit  loose  on  society  to  proclaim 
his  participation  in  the  crime,  he  neutralized  tiie  reproach  by  destroy- 
ing the  credibility  of  one  who  was  a  self-convictea  assassin  when  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  check  its  circulation.  In  order  to  unravel 
this  tortuous  policy,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  Dhabhad  was 
seduced  from  the  league  by  the  persuasion  of  the  Regent^  who 
insinuated  that  the  Mahraja  formed  plans  inimical  to  the  safety  of 
the  young  prince,  and  that  his  own  elevation  was  the  true  object  of 
his  hostiUty  to  the  person  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  minor 
sovereign.  Whatever  truth  there  might  be  in  this,  which  might  be 
pleaded  in  justification  of  the  foul  crime,  it  was  attended  with  the 
consequences  he  expected.  Immediately  after,  the  remaining  member 
of  the  adverse  jv/nta  withdrew,  and  at  the  same  time  many  of  the 
nobles  abandoned  their  estates  and  their  country.  Zalim  evinced 
his  contempt  of  their  means  of  resistance  by  granting  them  free 
egress  firom  the  kingdom,  and  determined  to  turn  their  retreat  to 
account.  They  went  to  Jeipoor  and  to  Jodpoor;  but  troubles 
prevailed  everywhere ;  the  princes  could  with  difficulty  keep  the 
prowling  Mahratta  from  their  own  doors,  and  possessed  neither 
funds  nor  inclination  to  enter  into  foreign  quarrels  for  objects  which 
would  only  increase  their  already  superabundant  difficultiea  Th^ 
event  turned  out  as  Zalim  anticipated ;  and  the  princes,  to  whom  the 
refugees  were  suitors,  had  a  legitimate  excuse  in  the  representations 
of  the  R^ent,  who  described  them  as  rebels  to  their  sovereign  and 
parties  to  designs  hostile  to  his  rule.  Some  died  abroad,  and  some, 
sick  of  wandering  in  a  foreign  land  dependant  on  its  bounty,  solicited 
as  a  boon  that "  their  ashes  might  be  burned  with  their  fathers'." 
Id  granting  this  request,  Zalim  evinced  that  reliance  on  himself^ 
which  is  the  leading  feature  of  bis  character.  He  permitted  their 
return,  but  received  them  as  traitors  who  had  abandoned  their  prince 
and  their  country,  and  it  was  announced  to  them,  as  an  act  of 
clemency,  iJiat  they  were  permitted  to  live  upon  a  part  of  their 
estates;  which,  as  they  had  been  voluntarily  abandoned,  were 
Kcquesdnated  and  belonged  to  the  crown. 

Such  was  Zalim  Sing's  triumph  over  the  first  faction  formed 
Bgainst  bis  assumption  of  the  full  powers  of  Begent  of  Kotah.  Not 
only  did  the  aristocracy  feel  humiliated,  but  were  subjugated  by  the 
rod  of  iron  held  over  them ;  and  no  opportimity  was  ever  thrown 
away  of  crushing  this  formidable  body,  which  in  these  states  too 
often  exerts  its  pernicious  influence  to  the  ruin  of  society.  The 
thoughtlessness  of  character  so  peculiar  to  Rajpoots,  fm-nished 
abundant  opportimities  for  the  march  of  an  exterminating  policy, 
^d>at  the  same  time,  afforded  reasons  which  justified  it. 

The  next  combiuation  wa3  more  formidable  ;  it  was  headed  by 
Deo  Sing  of  Athoon,  who  enjoyed  an  estate  of  sixty  thousand  rupees 
J^nt  He  strongly  fortified  his  castle,  and  was  joined  by  all  the 
(liscontented  nobles,  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  authority  which 
crushed  them.    The  Regent  well  knew  the  spirits  he  had  to  cope 
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with,  and  that  the  power  of  the  state  was  insufficient  By  meais 
of  "  the  help  of  Moses"  (such  is  the  interpretation  of  Moosa  Mudut, 
his  auxiliary  on  this  occasion),  this  struggle  against  his  authority 
also  only  served  to  confirm  it ;  and  their  measures  recoiled  on  the 
heads  of  the  feudality.  The  condition  of  society  since  the  dissolution 
of  the  imperial  power  was  most  adverse  to  the  institutions  of 
Rajwarra,  the  unsupported  valour  of  whose  nobles  was  no  match  for 
the  mercenary  force  which  their  rulers  could  now  always  command 
from  those  bands,  belonging  to  no  government,  but  roaming  whither 
they  listed  over  this  vast  region,  in  search  of  pay  or  plunder.  The 
"  help  of  Moses"  was  the  leader  of  one  of  these  associations, — a  name 
well-known  in  the  history  of  that  agitated  period  ;  and  he  not  only 
led  a  well-appointed  infantiy  brigade,  but  bad  an  efficient  park 
attached  to  it,  which  was  brought  to  play  against  Athoon.  It  held 
out  several  months,  the  garrison  meanwhile  making  many  salliei^, 
which  it  required  the  constant  vigilance  of  Moses  to  repress.  At 
length,  reduced  to  extremity,  they  demanded  and  obtained  an 
honourable  capitulation,  being  allowed  to  retire  unmolested  whither 
they  pleased.  Such  was  the  termination  of  this  ill -organized 
insurrection,  which  involved  almost  all  the  feudal  chiefs  of  Kotab  in 
exile  and  ruin,  and  strengthened  the  Regent,  or  as  he  would  say,  the 
state,  by  the  escheat  of  the  sequestrated  property.  Deo  Sing  of 
Athoon,  the  head  of  this  league,  died  in  exile.  After  several  years 
of  lamentation  in  a  foreign  soil  for  the  junwm  bhom,  the  *  land  of 
their  birth/  the  son  pleaded  for  pardon,  though  his  heart  denied  all 
crime,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  his  recal,  and  the  estate  of 
Bamolia,  of  fifteen  thousand  rupees  rent.  The  inferior  members  of 
the  opposition  were  treated  with  the  same  contemptuous  clemency ; 
they  were  admitted  into  Kotah,  but  deprived  of  the  power  of  doing 
mischief.  What  stronger  proof  of  the  political  courage  of  the  R^n( 
can  be  adduced,  than  his  shutting  up  such  combustible  materials 
within  the  social  edifice,  and  even  living  amongst  and  with  them,  as 
if  he  deserved  their  friendship  rather  than  their  hatred. 

In  combating  such  associations,  and  thus  cementing  his  power, 
time  passed  away.  His  marriage  with  one  of  the  distant  branches 
of  the  royal  house  of  M^war,  by  whom  he  had  his  son  and  successor 
Madhti  Sing,  gave  Zalim  an  additional  interest  in  the  affairs  of  thai 
disturbed  state,  of  which  he  never  lost  sight  amidst  the  troubles 
which  more  immediately  concerned  him.  The  motives  which,  in  S. 
1847  (AD.  1791),  made  him  consider  for  a  time  the  interests  of 
Kotah  as  secondary  to  those  of  Me  war,  are  related  at  length  in  the 
annals  of  that  state  ;*  and  the  effect  of  this  policy  on  the  prosperity 
of  Kotah,  drained  of  its  wealth  in  the  prosecution  of  his  views,  will 
appear  on  considering  the  details  oi  his  systenu  Referring  the 
reader,  therefore,  to  the  Annals  of  Mewar,  we  shall  pass  from  S. 
1847  to  S.  1856  (A.D.  1800),  when  another  attempt  was  made  by 
the  chieftains  to  throw  off  the  iron  yoke  of  the  Protector. 

*  Vol.  I,  p.  380. 
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Many  attempts  at  assassination  had  been  tried,  but  his  vigilance 
baffled  them  all ;  though  no  bold  enterprise  was  hazarded  since  the 
&ilure  of  that  (in  S.  1833)  which  ended  in  the  death  and  exile  of  its 
contriver,  the  chieftain  of  Athoon,  until  the  conspiracy  of  Mohsain, 
m  S.  1856,  just  twenty  years  ago  *  Bahadoor  Sing,  of  Mohsain,  a 
chieftain  of  ten  thousand  rupees'  annual  rent,  was  the  head  of  this 
plot,  which  included  every  chief  and  family  whose  fortunes  had  been 
annihilated  by  the  exterminating  policy  of  the  Regent  It  was 
conducted  wiw  admirable  secrecy ;  if  known  at  all,  it  was  to  Zalim 
alone,  and  not  till  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment.  The  proscription- 
list  was  long ;  the  Regent,  his  family,  his  friend  and  counsellor  the 
Pundit  Lallaji,  were  amongst  the  victims  marked  for  sacrifice.  The 
moment  for  execution  was  that  of  his  proceeding  to  hold  his  court, 
in  open  day ;  and  the  mode  was  by  a  coup  de  Tnain  whose  very 
audacity  would  guarantee  success.  It  is  said  that  he  was  actually 
in  progress  to  durbar,  when  the  danger  was  revealed.  The  jxiega, 
or  '  select  troop  of  horse'  belonging  to  his  friend  and  always  at  hand, 
vas  immediately  called  in  and  added  to  the  guards  about  his  person ; 
thus  the  conspirators  were  assailed  when  they  deemed  the  prey 
rushing  into  the  snare  they  had  laid.  The  surprise  was  complete  ; 
many  were  slain  ;  some  were  taken,  others  fled  Amongst  the  latter 
was  the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  Bahadoor  Sing,  who  gained  the 
Chumbul,  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
Haras  at  Patun.  But  he  mistook  the  character  of  the  Regent  when 
he  supposed  that  either  the  sanctuary  (jdrna)  of  Keahara^,  or  the 
respect  due  to  the  prince  in  whose  dominions  (Boondi)  it  lay,  could 
Bhield  him  from  his  fate.  He  was  dragged  forth,  and  expiated  his 
crime  or  folly  with  his  life. 

According  to  the  apologists  of  the  Regent,  this  act  was  one  of  just 
retribution,  since  it  was  less  to  defend  nimself  and  his  immediate 
interests  than  those  of  the  prince  whose  power  and  existence  were 
threatened  by  the  insurrection,  which  haa  for  its  object  his  deposal 
and  the  elevation  of  one  of  his  brothers.  The  members  of  the  Maha 
Kao  s  family  at  this  period  were  his  uncle  Raj  Sing,  and  his  two 
brothers,  Gordhun  and  Gopal  Sing.  Since  the  rebelhon  of  Athoon, 
these  princes  had  been  under  sUict  surveiUaifice ;  but  after  this 
instance  of  re-action,  in  which  their  names  were  implicated  as  hav- 
ing aspired  to  supplant  their  brother,  a  more  ri^rous  seclusion  was 
adopted ;  and  the  rest  of  their  days  was  passed  in  solitary  confine- 
inent.  Qordhun,  the  elder,  died  about  ten  years  after  his  incarcera- 
tion; the  younger,  Qopal,  lived  many  years  longer;  but  neither 
from  that  day  quitted  the  walls  of  their  prison,  imtil  death  released 
them  from  this  dreadful  bondage.  Kaka  Raj  Sing  lived  to  extreme 
old  age ;  but,  as  he  took  no  part  in  these  turmoils,  he  remained 
unmmested,  having  the  range  of  the  temples  in  the  city,  beyond 
which  limi1»  he  had  no  wish  to  stray. 

We  may  in  this  place  introduce  a  slip  from   the  genealogical  tree 
*  This  was  written  at  Kotah,  iu  S.  1876  (A.D.  1820.) 
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of  the  forfeited  branch  of  Bishen  Sing,  but  which,  in  the  person  of 
his  grandson  Ajeet,  regained  its  rights  and  the  gadi.  The  fate  of 
this  family  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
Regent  towards  the  feudal  interests  of  Kotah.  It  is  appalling,  when 
thus  marshalled,  to  view  the  sacrifices  which  the  maintenahee  of 
power  will  demand  in  these  feudal  states,  where  individual  will  is  law. 

The  plots  against  the  existence  and  authority  of  the  Protector 
were  of  every  description,  and  no  less  than  eighteen  are  enumerated, 
which  his  never-slumbering  vigilance  detected  and  baffled.  The 
means  were  force,  open  and  concealed,  poison,  the  dagger, — ^ontil  at 
length  he  became  sick  of  precaution.  ^  I  could  not  always  be  on  my 
*'  guard,"  he  would  say.  JBut  the  most  diu)gerous  ofall  was  a  femJe 
conspiracy,  got  up  in  the  palace,  and  which  discovers  an  amusing 
mixture  of  tra^dy  and  farce,  although  his  habitual  wariness  would 
not  have  saved  him  from  being  its  victim,  had  he  not  been  aided  by 
the  boldness  of  a  female  champion,  from  a  regard  for  the  personal 
attractions  of  the  handsome  R^nt.  He  was  suddenly  sent  for  by 
the  queen-mother  of  one  of  the  younger  princes,  and  while  waiting 
in  an  antichamber,  expecting  every  instant  *'  the  voice  hehind  il^ 
"  curtain"  he  found  himself  encircled  by  a  band  of  Amazonian  Raj- 
pootnis,  armed  with  sword  and  dagger,  Ifrom  whom,  acquainted  as  he 
was  with  the  nerve,  physical  and  moral,  of  his  countrywomen,  he 
saw  no  hope  of  salvation.  Fortunately,  they  were  determined  not 
to  be  satisfied  merely  with  his  death ;  they  put  him  upon  his  trial ; 
and  the  train  of  intern^tion  into  all  the  acts  of  his  life  was  going 
on,  when  his  preserving  angel,  in  the  shape  of  the  chief  attend^t  d 
the  dowager  queen,  a  woman  of  masculine  strength  and  ooma^ 
rushed  in,  and  with  strong  dissembled  anger,  drove  him  forth  amidst 
a  torrent  of  abuse  for  presuming  to  be  found  in  such  a  predicament 

While  bathing,  and  during  the  heat  of  the  chase,  hia  favourite 
pursuit,  similar  attempts  have  been  made,  but  they  always  reeoiied 
on  the  heads  of  his  enemies.    Yet,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of 
these  plots,  which  would  have  unsettled  the  reason  of  many,  he 
never  allowed  a  blind  suspicion  to  add  to  the  victims  of  his  pdicy ; 
and  altiiough,  for  his  personal  security,  he  was  compelled  to  deep  in 
an  iron  cage,  he  never  harboured  unnecessary  alarm,  that  parent  of 
crime  and  blood  in  all  usurpations.    His  lynx-like  eye  saw  at  once 
who  was  likely  to  invade  his  authority,  and  these  Icaew  their  peril 
from  the  vigilance  of  a  system  which  never  relaxed.    Entire  self- 
reliance,  a  police  such  as  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  oould 
equal,  establishments  well  paid,  services  liberally  rewaixied,  character 
and  talent  in  each  department  of  the  atate,  himself  keeping  a  strict 
watch  over  all,  and  trusting  impliciUy  to  none,  with  a  diaily  personal 
supervision  of  all  this  complicated  state^machiuery — such  was  the 
system  which  surmounted  every  peril,  and  not  only  maintained,  but 
increased  the  power  and  political  reputation  of  Zalim  Sing,  amidst 
the  storms  of  war,  rapine,  treason,  and  political  convulsions  ^m&^ 
than  half  a  century's  duration. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Zalm  regarded  as  a  legiskUor. — ffis  political  views  on  Mewar, — Kotak 
sacrificed  thereto. — His  tyranny, — His  superstition. — Makes  a  tour  of  his 
dominions. — Establishes  a  permanent  camp. — Trains  an  army. — Adopts 
European  arms  and  discipline.— Revises  the  revemte  system,  of  ffarouii. — The 
Pat^  system  described. — Council  of  Four. — Extent  cf  jurisdiction. — The 
Bohons  descriJbed. — Their  utility  in  the  old  farming  system  of  iTidia. — Fatels 
usurp  their  infiuence. — Depression  of  the  peasantry. — PatUs  circumvented, 
imprisonied^  and  fined. — FaJUet  system  destroyed. — Return  to  the  old  system. 
—Moral  estimation  of  the  peasant  of  Rqjpootana.—Modes  of  realising  t/u 
land-revenue  described. — Advantages  and  disadvantages. 

We  are  now  to  examine  the  Protector  in  another  point  of  view, 
as  the  legislator  and  manager  of  the  state  whose  concerns  he  was 
thus  determined  to  rule.  For  a  series  of  years,  Kotah  was  bat 
the  wet-nurse  to  the  child  of  his  ambition,  a  design  upon  H^war, 
which  engulphed  as  in  a  vortex  all  that  oppression  could  extort  from 
the  industry  of  the  people  confided  to  nis  charge.  From  his  first 
a^uaintance  with  the  court  of  the  Rana^  in  S.  1827,  to  the  year 
1856,  he  nev^  relinquished  the  hope  of  exteaiding  the  same  measure 
of  authority  over  that  state  which  he  exerted  in  his  own.  To  the 
prosecution  of  this  policy  Harouti  was  sacrificed,  and  the  cultivator 
lowered  to  the  condition  of  a  serf.  In  the  year  1840,  oppression 
was  at  its  height ;  the  impoverished  ryot,  no  longer  able  to  pay  the 
extra  calls  upon  his  industry,  his  cattle  and  the  implements  of  his 
labour  distrained,  was  reduced  to  despair.  Many  died  from  distress ; 
some  fled,  but  where  could  they  find  refuge  in  the  chaos  around 
them  ?  The  greater  part  were  compelled  to  plough  for  hire,  with 
the  cattle  and  implements  once  their  own,  the  very  fields,  their  free- 
hold, which  had  oeen  torn  from  them.  From  this  system  of  uni- 
versal impoverishment,  displayed  at  length  in  unthatched  villages 
and  untilled  lands,  the  Regent  was  compelled  to  become  farmer- 
general  of  Kotah. 

Foitnnately  for  his  subjects,  and  for  his  own  reputation,  his  sense 
of  gratitude  and  friendship  for  the  family  of  Inglia^— wh&se  head, 
Balla  Rao,  was  then  a  prisoner  in  Mdwar, — ^involved  him,  in  the 
attempt  to  obtain  his  release,  in  personal  conflict  with  the  Rana^  and 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  for  ever  that  long-ch^ished  object  of 
his  ambition.  It  was  then  he  perceived  he  had  sacrificed  the  wel- 
fare of  all  classes  to  a  phantom,  and  his  vigorous  understanding 
suggested  a  remedy,  which  was  instantly  adopted. 

Until  the  ooD^iraey  of  Mofasaia  in  8. 1856,  the  Regent  had  resided 
ii^  the  <iastfe,  acting  the  part  of  tlie  maire  dm  pcUms  of  the  old 
S^DenchvionaTchy;  Imt  on  his  Tefccim  from  the  release  of  BaDa  Rao, 
in  &  1860  <AJ).  lBOa-4),  when  the  suecesses  of  the  Bixtidi  arms 
disturbed  tite  ooembination  of  ihe  Mahxattas,  and  oUiged  them  to 
send  forth  their  disunited  bands  to  seek  by  rapine  what  thev  had 
lost  by  our  conquests,  the  Regent  perceived  the  impolicy  of  sudi 
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permanent  residence,  and  determined  to  come  nearer  to  the  point  of 
danger.  He  had  a  double  motive,  each  of  itself  sufficiently  powerful 
to  justify  the  change :  the  iirst  was  a  revision  of  the  revenue  system ; 
the  other,  to  seek  a  more  central  position  for  a  disposable  camp, 
which  he  might  move  to  any  point  threatened  by  these  predatory 
bodies.  Though  these  were  doubtless  the  real  incentives  to  the 
project,  according  to  those  who  ought  to  have  known  the  secret 
impulse  of  his  mind,  the  change  from  the  castle  on  the  Chumbul  to 
the  tented  field  proceeded  from  no  more  potent  cause  than  an 
ominous  owl,  telling  his  tale  to  the  moon  from  the  pinnacle  of  his 
mansion.    A  meeting  of  the  astrologers,  and  those  versed  in  prodi- 

fies,  was  convened,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  tempting 
onhar  (fate)  to  abide  longer  in  that  dwelling.  If  this  were  the 
true  motive,  Zalim  Sing's  mind  only  shared  the  grovelling  supersti- 
tion of  the  most  illustrious  and  most  courageous  of  his  nation,  to 
whom  there  was  no  presage  more  appalling  than  a  googoo  on  the 
house-top.  But,  in  all  likelihood,  this  was  a  political  owl  conjured 
up  for  the  occasion ;  one  seen  only  in  the  mind's  eye  of  the  Regent, 
and  serving  to  cloak  his  plans. 

The  soothsayers  having  in  due  form  desecrated  the  dwelling  of  the 
Protector,  he  commenced  a  perambulation  and  survey  of  the  long- 
neglected  territory,  within  wnich  he  determined  henceforth  to  limit 
his  ambition.  He  then  saw,  and  perhaps  felt  for,  the  miseries  his 
mistaken  policy  had  occasioned ;  but  the  moral  evil  was  consum- 
mated ;  he  had  ruined  the  fortunes  of  one-third  of  the  agricultuiists, 
and  the  rest  were  depressed  and  heart-broken.  The  deficiency  in 
his  revenues  spoke  a  truth  no  longer  to  be  misinterpreted  ;  for  his 
credit  was  so  low  in  the  mercantile  world  at  this  period,  that  his 
word  and  his  bond  were  in  equal  disesteem.  Hitherto  he  had  shut 
his  ears  against  complaint;  but  funds  were  necessary  to  forward 
his  views,  and  all  pleas  of  inability  were  met  by  confiscation.  It 
was  evident  that  this  evil,  if  not  checked,  must  ultimately  denude 
the  state  of  the  means  of  defence,  and  the  fertility  of  his  genius  pre- 
sented various  modes  of  remedy.  He  began  by  fixing  upon  a  spot 
near  the  strong  fortress  of  Gagrown,  for  a  permanent  camp,  where  he 
continued  to  reside,  with  merely  a  shed  over  his  tent :  and  although 
the  officers  and  men  of  rank  had  also  thrown  up  sheds,  he  would 
admit  of  nothing  more.  All  the  despatches  and  newspapers  were 
dated  '  from  the  CJidoniJ  or  camp. 

The  situation  selected  was  most  judicious,  being  nearly  equi- 
distant from  the  two  principal  entrances  to  Harouti  from  the  south, 
and  touching  the  most  insubordinate  part  of  the  Bhil  popalatioo ; 
while  he  was  dose  to  the  strong  castles  of  Shirgorh  and  Gagrown, 
which  he  strengthened  with  the  utmost  care,  nuddng  the  latter  the 
depdt  of  his  treasures  and  his  arsenal  He  formed  an  army ;  adopted 
the  European  arms  and  discipline ;  appointed  officers  with  the  title 
of  captain  to  his  battalions,  which  haa  a  regular  nomendature,  and 
his  '  royals'  {Raj  PtiUun)  have  done  as  gallant  service  as  any  that 
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ever  bore  the  name.  These  were  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to 
move  to  any  point,  against  any  foe.  Moreover,  by  this  change,  he 
was  extricated  firom  many  perplexities  and  delays  which  a  residence 
in  a  capital  necessarily  engenders. 

Up  to  this  period  of  his  life,  having  been  immersed  in  the  troubled 
sea  of  political  intrigue,  the  Pi'otector  had  no  better  knowledge  of 
the  systems  of  revenue  and  landed  economy  than  other  Rangra 
chieftains ;  and  he  followed  the  immemorial  usage  termed  lafha  and 
buttaiCy  or  rent  in  kind  by  weight  or  measure,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  soil  or  of  the  product.  The  Regent  soon  n)und  the  dis- 
advantages of  this  system,  which  afforded  opportunity  for  oppression 
on  the  part  of  the  collectors,  and  fraud  on  that  of  the  tenant,  both 
detrimental  to  the  government,  and  serving  only  to  enrich  that 
vulture,  the  Patel.  When  this  rapacious,  yet  indispensable  medium 
between  the  peasant  and  ruler,  leagued  with  the  collectors — and 
there  was  no  control  to  exaction  beyond  the  conscience  of  this  con- 
stituted attorney  of  each  township,  either  for  the  assessment  or 
collection — ^and  when,  as  we  have  so  often  stated,  the  Regent  cared 
not  for  the  means  so  that  the  supplies  were  abundant,  nothing  but 
ruin  could  ensue  to  the  ryot. 

Having  made  himself  master  of  the  complicated  details  of  the 
biUtaie,  and  sifted  every  act  of  chicanery  by  the  most  inquisitorial 
process,  he  convoked  all  the  Patels  of  the  country,  and  took  their 
depositions  as  to  the  extent  of  each  pdt^{,  their  modes  of  collection, 
their  credit^  character,  and  individual  means ;  and  being  thus  enabled 
to  form  a  rough  computation  of  the  size  and  revenues  of  each,  he 
re-commenced  his  tour,  made  a  chakbundit  or  measurement  of  the 
lands  of  each  township,  and  classified  them,  according  to  soil  and 
fertility,  as  peewaZ,  or  irrigated ;  gorma,  of  good  soil,  but  dependant 
on  the  heavens;  and  Tnormi,  including  pasturage  and  mountain- 
tracts.  He  then,  having  formed  an  average  from  the  accounts  of 
many  years,  instituted  a  fixed  money-rent,  and  declared  that  the 
buttaie  system,  or  that  of  payment  in  kind,  was  at  an  end.  But 
even  in  this  he  shewed  severity;  for  he  reduced  the  jureeb,  or 
standard  measure,  by  a  third,  and  added  a  fourth  to  his  averages. 
Doubtless  he  argued  that  the  profit  which  the  Patels  looked  forward 
to  would  admit  of  this  increase,  and  determined  that  his  vigilance 
should  be  more  than  a  match  for  their  ingenuity. 

Having  thus  adjusted  the  rents  of  the  fisc,  the  dues  of  the  Pat^l 
were  fixed  at  one  and  a  half  annas  per  beega  on  all  the  lands  con- 
stituting a  pdt^li ;  and  as  his  personal  lands  were  on  a  favoured 
footing  and  paid  a  much  smaller  rate  than  the  ryot's,  he  was  led  to 
understand  that  any  exaction  beyond  what  was  authorised  would 
subject  him  to  confiscation.  Thus  the  dues  on  collection  would 
realize  to  the  Pat^l  from  five  to  fifleen  thousand  rupees  annually. 
The  anxiety  of  these  men  to  be  reinstated  in  their  trusts  was  evinced 
^y  the  immense  offers  they  made,  of  ten,  twenty,  and  even  fifty 
thousand  rupees.    At  one  stroke  he  put  ten  lacs,  or  £100,000  ster- 
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ling,  into  his  exhausted  treasury,  by  the  amount  of  nuzzeranas,  or 
fines  of  relief  on  their  re-induction  into  office.  The  ryot  hoped  for 
l>etter  days ;  for  notwithstanding  the  assessment  was  heavy,  he  saw 
the  limit  of  exaction,  and  that  the  door  was  closed  to  all  subordinate 
oppression.  Besides  the  spur  of  hope,  he  had  that  of  fear,  to  quicken 
his  exertions ;  for  with  the  promulgation  of  the  edict  substituting 
money-rent  for  buttaiCy  the  ryot  was  given  to  understand  that  *  no 
account  of  the  seasons'  would  alter  or  lessen  the  established  dues  of 
the  state,  and  that  uncultivated  lands  would  be  made  over  by  the 
Patel  to  those  who  would  cultivate  them ;  or  if  none  would  take 
them,  they  would  be  incorporated  with  the  khas  or  personal  farms 
■of  the  Regent.  In  all  cases,  the  Patois  were  declared  responsible  for 
deficiencies  of  revenue. 

Hitherto  this  body  of  men  had  an  incentive,  if  not  a  license,  to 
plunder,  being  subject  to  an  annual  or  triennial  tax  termed  paUl- 
bivrrar.  This  was  annulled ;  and  it  was  added,  that  if  they  fulfilled 
their  contract  with  the  state  without  oppressing  the  subject,  they 
should  be  protected  and  honoured.  Thus  these  Patels,  ihe  elect^ 
representatives  of  the  village  and  the  shields  of  the  ryot,  became  the 
direct  officers  of  the  crown.  It  was  the  Regent's  interest  to  con- 
ciliate a  body  of  men,  on  whose  exertions  the  prosperity  of  the  state 
mainly  depended ;  and  they  gladly  and  unanimously  entered  into 
his  views.  Golden  bracelets  and  turbans,  the  signs  of  inauguration, 
were  given,  with  a  "  grant  of  office,"  to  each  Patd,  and  they  departed 
to  their  several  trusts. 

A  few  reflections  obtrude  themselves  on  the  contemplation  of  such 
a  picture.  It  will  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  reader,  how  perfect  are 
the  elements  for  the  formation  of  a  representative  government  in 
these  regions ;  for  eveiy  state  of  Bajwarra  is  similarly  constituted ; 
€x  uiio  disce  omnea.  The  Pat6ls  would  only  require  to  be  joined  by 
the  representatives  of  the  commercial  body,  and  these  are  aheady 
formed,  of  Rajpoot  blood,  deficient  neither  in  nerve  nor  political  saga- 
city, compared  with  any  class  on  earth ;  often  composing  the  ministr)', 
or  heading  the  armies  in  battle.  It  is  needless  to  push  the  parallel 
farther ;  but  if  it  is  the  desire  of  Britain  to  promote  this  system  in 
the  east,  to  entJirone  liberty  on  the  ruins  of  bondage,  and  call  forth 
the  energies  of  a  grand  national  puTtckaSt,  the  materials  are  ample 
without  the  risk  of  innovation  beyond  the  mere  extent  of  members. 
We  should  have  the  aristocratic  Tlutkoors  (the  Rajpoot  barons), 
the  men  of  wealth,  and  the  representatives  of  agriculture,  to  settle 
the  limits  and  maintain  the  principles  of  their  ancient  patriarchal 
system.  A  code  of  criminal  and  civil  law,  perfectly  adequate, 
could  be  compiled  from  their  sacred  books,  their  records  on  stone,  or 
traditional  customs,  and  sufficient  might  be  deducted  from  the 
revenues  of  the  state  to  maintain  municipal  forces,  which  could  unite 
if  public  safety  were  endangered,  while  the  equestrian  order  would 
furnish  all  state  parade,  and  act  as  a  moveable  army. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject,     Out  of  this  numerous  body  of 
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Paiels^  Zalim  selected  four  of  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced, 
of  whom  he  formed  a  council  attached  to  the  Presence.  At  first 
their  duties  were  confined  to  matters  of  revenue;  soon  those  of 
police  were  superadded,  and  at  length  no  matter  of  internal  regula- 
tion was  transacted  without  their  advice.  In  all  cases  of  doubtful 
decision,  they  were  the  court  of  appeal  from  provincial  punchaSts, 
and  even  from  those  of  the  cities  and  the  capital  itself.  Thus  they 
performed  the  three-fold  duties  of  a  board  of  revenue,  of  justice,  and 
of  police,  and  perhaps  throughout  the  world,  there  never  was  a 
police  like  that  of  ZaJim  Sing :  there  was  not  one  Fouche,  but  four ; 
and  a  net  of  espioTi/ncbge  was  spread  over  the  country,  out  of  whose 
meshes  nothing  could  escape. 

Such  was  the  Fat^l  system  of  Kotah.  A  system  so  rigid  had  its 
alloy  of  evil ;  the  veil  of  secrecy,  so  essential  to  commercial  pursuits, 
was  rudely  drawn  aside;  every  tmusaction  was  exposed  to  the 
Regent,  and  no  man  felt  safe  from  the  inquisitorial  visits  of  the  spies 
of  this  council.  A  lucky  speculation  was  immediately  reported,  and 
the  Regent  hastened  to  shs^e  in  the  success  of  the  speculator.  Alarm 
and  disgust  were  the  consequence ;  the  spirit  of  trade  was  damped ; 
none  were  assured  of  the  just  returns  of  their  industry ;  but  there 
was  no  security  elsewhere,  and  at  Kotah  only  the  Protector  dared  to 
injure  them. 

The  council  of  Venice  was  not  more  arbitrary  than  the  patel  board 
of  Kotah;  even  the  ministers  saw  the  sword  suspended  over  their 
heads,  while  they  were  hated  as  much  as  feared  by  all  but  the 
individual  who  recognized  their  utility. 

It  would  be  imagined  that,  with  a  council  so  vigilant  the  Regent 
would  feel  perfectly  secure.  Not  so :  he  had  spies  over  them.  In 
short,  to  use  the  phrase  of  one  of  his  ministers, — a  man  of  acute 
perception  and  powerful  understanding,  when  talking  of  the  vigour 
of  his  mental  vision, — when  his  physical  organs  had  failed,  pdni 
pid,  aur  moot  tolnd,  which  we  will  not  translate.  1^ 

The  Patdl,  now  the  virtual  master  of  the  peasantry,  was  aware 
that  fine  and  confiscation  would  follow  the  discovery  of  direct 
oppression  of  the  ryots ;  but  there  were  many  indirect  modes  by 
which  he  could  attain  his  object,  and  he  took  the  most  secure,  the 
medium  of  their  necessities.  Hitherto,  the  impoverished  husband- 
man had  his  wants  supplied  by  the  Bohora,  the  sanctioned  usurer 
of  each  village ;  now,  the  privileged  Pat^l  usurped  his  functions,  and 
bound  him  by  a  double  chain  to  nis  purposes.  But  we  must  explain 
the  functions  of  the  Bohora,  in  order  to  show  the  extent  of  subordi- 
nation in  which  the  ryot  was  placed. 

The  Bohora  of  Rajpootana  is  the  Metayer  of  the  ancient  system 
of  France.  He  furnishes  the  cultivator  with  whatever  he  requires 
for  his  pursuits,  whether  cattle,  implements,  or  seed ;  and  supports 
him  and  his  family  throughout  the  season  until  the  crop  is  ready 
for  the  sickle,  when  a  settlement  of  accounts  takes  place.  This  is 
4one  in   two  ways;  either  by  a  cash   payment,   with   stipulated 
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interest  according  to  the  risk  previously  agreed  upon;  or,  more 
commonly,  by  a  specified  share  of  the  crop,  in  whidi  the  Bchora 
takes  the  risk  of  bad  seasons  with  the  husbandman.  The  utility  of 
such  a  person  under  an  oppressive  government,  where  the  ryot  can 
store  up  nothing  for  the  future,  may  readily  be  conceived ;  he  is,  in 
fact,  indispensable.  Mutual  honesty  is  required ;  for  extortion  on 
the  part  of  the  Bohora  would  lose  him  his  clients,  and  dishonesty 
on  that  of  the  peasant  would  deprive  him  of  his  only  resource 
against  the  sequestration  of  his  patrimony.  Accordingly,  this 
monied  middle-man  enjoyed  great  consideration,  being  regwled  as 
the  patron  of  the  husbandman.  Every  peasant  had  nis  particular 
Bohora,  and  not  unfrequently  from  the  adjacent  village  in  preference 
to  his  own. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  old  system  of  lat*ha  buttak 
was  commuted  for  beegoU,  a  specific  money-rent  apportioned  to  the 
area  of  the  land.  The  Pat^,  now  tied  down  to  the  simple  duties  of 
collection,  could  touch  nothing  but  his  dues,  unless  he  leagued  with 
or  overturned  the  Bohora;  and  in  either  case  there  was  risk  from 
the  lynx-eyed  scrutiny  of  the  Regent.  They,  accordingly,  adopted 
the  middle  course  of  alarming  his  cupidity,  which  the  following 
expedient  eflFected.  When  the  crop  was  ripe,  the  peasant  would 
demand  peimission  to  cut  it,  "  Pay  your  rent  first,"  was  the  reply. 
The  Bolwra  was  applied  to :  but  his  fears  had  been  awakened  by  a 
caution  not  to  lend  money  to  one  on  whom  the  government  had 
claims.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  mortgage  to  the  harpy  Patel 
a  portion  of  the  produce  of  his  fields.  This  was  the  precise  point  at 
wrdch  he  aimed ;  he  took  the  crop  at  his  own  valuation,  and  gave  his 
receipt  that  the  dues  of  government  were  satisfied;  demanding  a  certi- 
ficate to  the  effect  "  that  having  no  funds  forthcoming  when  the  rent 
"  was  required,  and  being  unable  to  raise  it,  the  mortgagor  voluntarily 
"  assigned,  at  a  fair  valuation,  a  share  of  the  produce."  In  this 
manner  did  the  Pat^s  hoard  immense  quantities  of  grain,  and  as 
Kotah  became  the  granary  of  Rajpootana,  they  accumulated  great 
wealth,  while  the  peasant,  never  able  to  reckon  on  the  fruits  of 
his  industiy,  was  depressed  and  impoverished.  The  Regenit  could 
not  long  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  these  extortions ;  but  the  treasuiy 
overflowed,  and  he  did  not  sufficiently  heed  the  miseries  occasioned 
by  a  system  which  added  fresh  lands  by  sequestitition  to  the  home 
farms,  now  the  object  of  his  especial  solicitude. 

Matters  proceeded  thus  until  the  year  S.  1867  (A.D.  1811),  when, 
like  a  clap  of  thunder,  mandates  of  arrest  were  issued,  and  eveiy 
Pat^  in  Kotah  was  placed  in  fetters,  and  his  property  under  the 
seal  of  the  state :  the  ill-gotten  wealth,  as  ususd,  flowing  into  the 
exchequer  of  the  Protector.  Few  escaped  heavy  fines ;  one  only 
was  enabled  altogether  to  evade  the  vigUance  of  the  police,  and  ho 
had  wisely  remitted  his  wealth,  to  the  amount  of  seven  lacs,  or 
£70,000,  to  a  foreign  country ;  and  from  this  individual  case,  a 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  prey  these  coimorants  were  com- 
pelled to  disgorge. 
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It  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  Regent  must  have  well  weighed  the 
present  good  against  the  evil  he  incurred,  in  destroying  in  one 
moment  the  credit  and  efficacy  of  such  an  engine  of  power  as  the 
pdt^li  system  he  had  established.  The  Councu  of  Four  maintained 
their  post,  notwithstanding  the  humiliated  condition  of  their  com-* 
peers ;  though  their  influence  could  not  Ml  to  be  weakened  by  the 
discredit  attoched  to  the  body.  The  system  Zalim  had  so  artfully 
introduced  being  thus  entirely  disorganized,  he  was  induced  to  push 
still  further  the  resources  of  his  energetic  mind,  by  the  extension  of 
his  personal  fiurms.  In  describing  the  formation  and  management  of 
these,  we  shall  better  pourtray  the  character  of  the  Regent  than  by 
the  most  laboured  summary :  the  acts  will  paint  the  man. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  this  singular  part  of  his  history, 
it  is  necessary  to  develop  the  ancient  agricultural  system  of  Harouti, 
to  which  he  returned  when  the  pdtlli  was  broken  up.  In  the 
execution  of  this  design,  we  must  speak  both  of  the  soil  and  the 
occupants,  whose  moral  estimation  in  the  minds  of  their  rulers  must 
materially  influence  their  legislative  conduct. 

The  ryot  of  India,  like  the  progenitor  of  all  tillers  of  the  earth, 
bears  the  brand  of  vengeance  on  his  forehead ;  for  as  Cain  was  cursed 
by  the  Almighty,  so  were  the  cultivators  of  India  by  Ramachund, 
as  a  class  whom  no  lenity  could  render  honest  or  contented.  When 
the  hero  of  Ayodia  left  his  kingdom  for  Lanka,  he  enjoined  his 
minister  to  foster  the  ryots,  that  he  might  hear  no  complaints  on  his 
return.  Aware  of  the  fruitlessness  of  the  attempt,  yet  determined 
to  guard  against  all  just  cause  of  complaint,  the  minister  reversed 
the  mauTUiy  or  grain  measure,  taking  the  share  of  the  crown  from 
the  smaller  end,  exactly  one-half  of  what  was  sanctioned  by  imme- 
morial usage.  When  Rama  returned,  the  cultivatoi^s  assembled  in 
bodies  at  each  stage  of  his  journey,  and  complained  of  the  innova- 
tions of  the  minister.  "  What  had  he  done  ?"  "  Reversed  the 
"  vfUhunci!*  The  monarch  dismissed  them  with  his  curse,  as  ''  a  race 
"  whom  no  favour  could  conciliate,  and  who  belonged  to  no  one  f  a 
phrase  which  to  this  hour  is  proverbial,  '  ryot  Jc^sai  cd  nvJiyn  hyn  / 
and  the  sentence  is  confirmed  by  the  historians  of  Alexander,  who 
tell  us  that  they  lived  unmolested  amidst  all  intestine  wars ;  that 
*  they  only  till  the  ground  and  pay  tribute  to  the  king,"  enjoying  an 
amnesty  from  danger  when  the  common  wealth  suffered,  which  must 
tend  to  engender  a  love  of  soil  more  than  patriotism.  It  would 
appear  as  if  the  Regent  of  Kotah  had  availed  himself  of  the  anathema 
of  Rama  in  his  estimation  of  the  moral  virtues  of  his  subjects,  who 
were  Helots  in  condition  if  not  in  name. 

We  proceed  to  the  modes  of  realizing  the  dues  of  the  state,  in 
which  the  character  and  condition  of  the  peasant  will  be  further 
developed  There  are  four  modes  of  levying  the  land-tax,  three  of 
which  are  common  throughout  Rajwarra ;  the  fourth  is  more  peculiar 
to  Harouti  and  M^war.  The  first  and  most  ancient  is  that  of  buttaie, 
^r '  payment  in  kind,*  practised  before  metallic  currency  was  invented. 
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The  system  of  bnttaie  extends,  however,  only  to  corn ;  for  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  hemp,  poppy.  &1,  kosoomba,  ginger,  turmeric,  and  ouier  dyes 
and  drugs,  and  all  garden  stufb,  pay  a  rent  in  money.  This  rent  was 
arbitraiy  and  variable,  according  to  the  necessities  or  justice  of  the 
ruler.  In  both  countries  five  to  ten  rupees  per  beega  are  demanded 
for  sugar-cane ;  three  to  five  for  cotton,  poppy,  hemp,  and  oil-plant ; 
and  two  to  four  for  the  rest.  But  when  heaven  was  bounteous, 
avarice  and  oppression  rose  in  their  demands,  and  seventy  rupees  per 
beega  were  exacted  for  the  sugar-cane,  thus  paralyzing  the  industry 
of  the  cultivator,  and  rendering  abortive  the  benehcence  of  the 
Almighty. 

Buttaie  or  '  division  in  kind,*  varies  with  the  seasons  and  their 
products : 

1st — ^The  andlu,  or  '  summer  harvest,'  when  wheat,  barley,  and  a 
variety  of  pulses,  as  gram,  moth,  moong,  til,  are  raised.  The  share  of 
the  state  in  these  varies  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  from  one-fourih, 
one-thu'd,  and  two-fifths,  to  one-half — the  extreme  fractions  being 
the  maximum  and  minimum ;  those  of  one-third  and  two-fifths 
are  the  most  universally  admitted  as  the  share  of  the  crown.  But 
besides  this,  there  are  dues  to  the  artificers  and  mechanics,  whose 
labour  to  the  village  is  compensated  by  a  share  of  the  harvest  from 
each  cultivator  ;  which  allowances  reduce  the  portion  of  the  latter 
to  one-half  of  the  gross  produce  of  his  industry,  which  if  he  realize, 
he  is  contented  and  thrives. 

The  second  harvest  is  the  sidloo,  or  '  autumnal,'  and  consists  of 
mvJchi  or  boota^  (Indian  com,)  of  jo&r,  bajri,  the  two  chief  kinds  of 
maize,  and  til  or  sesamum,  with  other  small  seeds,  such  as  kanffni* 
with  many  of  the  pulses.  Of  all  these,  one-half  is  exacted  by  the 
state. 

Such  is  the  system  of  huMaie  ;  let  us  describe  that  of  A»09i^.t 
Eoont  is  the  conjectural  estimate  of  the  quantity  [of  the  standing 
crop  on  a  measured  surface,  by  the  officers  of  the  government  in 
conjunction  with  the  proprietors,  when  the  share  of  the  state  is 
converted  into  cash  at  the  average  rate  of  the  day,  and  the  peasant 
is  debited  the  amount  So  exactly  can  those  habitually  exercised 
in  this  method  estimate  the  quantitv  of  grain  produced  on  a  given 
surface,  that  they  seldom  err  beyond  one-twentieth  part  of  the  crop. 
Should,  however,  the  cultivator  deem  his  crop  over-estimated,  he 
has  the  power  to  cut  and  weigh  it ;  and  this  is  termed  la£ha. 

The  third  is  a  tax  in  money,  according  to  admeasurement  of  the 
field,  assessed  previously  to  cultivation. 

*  Panicum  ItcUicum,  produced  abnndantlv  in  the  valley  of  the  Rliine,  as 
well  as  mtikhiy  there  called  VeUh  com  ;  doubtless  the  maizes  would  alike  grow 
in  perfection. 

t  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  hattaie^  or  *  payment  in  kind,'  is 
divided  into  two  branches,  m.,  kooiU  and  laVha  ;  the  first  being  a  portion  of 
the  standing  crop  by  conjectural  estimate  :  the  other  by  actual  measure,  after 
reaping  and  thrashing. 
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The  fourth  is  a  mixed  tax,  of  both  money  and  produce. 

Neither  of  these  modes  is  free  from  objection.  That  of  koo7it,  or 
conjectural  estimate  of  the  standing  crop,  is,  however,  liable  to  much 
greater  abuse  than  lat*ha,  or  measurement  of  the  grain.  In  the  first 
case,  it  is  well  known  that  by  a  bribe  to  the  officer,  he  will  koont  a 
field  at  ten  maunds,  which  may  realize  twice  the  quantity  ;  for  the 
chief  guarantees  to  honesty  are  fear  of  detection,  and  instinctive 
morality  ;  feeble  safeguards,  even  in  more  civilized  states  than 
Kajwarra.  If  he  be  so  closely  watched  that  he  must  make  a  fair 
koorU,  or  estimate,  he  will  still  find  means  to  extort  money  from  the 
ryot,  one  of  which  is,  by  procrastinating  the  estimate  when  the  car 
is  ripe,  and  when  every  day's  delay  is  a  certain  loss.  In  short,  a 
celebrated  superintendent  of  a  district,  of  great  credit  both  for  zeal 
and  honesty,  confessed,  "  we  are  like  tailors ;  we  can  cheat  you  to 
"  your  face,  and  you  cannot  perceive  it"  The  ryot  prefers  the  hoont ; 
the  process  is  soon  over,  ana  he  has  done  with  the  government ;  but 
in  hxSJuXy  the  means  are  varied  to  perplex  and  cheat  it ;  beginning 
with  the  reaping,  when,  with  a  liberal  hand,  they  leave  something 
for  the  gleaner  ;  then,  a  "  tithe  for  the  koorpi,  or  *  sickle  ;* "  then, 
the  thrashing  ;  and  though  they  muzzle  the  ox  who  treads  out  the 
com,  they  do  not  their  own  mouths,  or  those  of  their  family.  Again, 
if  not  convertible  into  coin,  they  are  debited  and  allowed  to  store  it 
up,  and  *'  the  rats  are  sure  to  get  into  the  pits."  In  both  cases,  the 
skanaks,  or  viUage-watchmen,  are  appointed  to  watch  the  crops,  as 
soon  as  the  ear  begins  to  fill ;  yet  all  is  insufficient  to  check  the 
system  of  pillage  ;  for  the  lyot  and  his  fiunily  begin  to  feed  upon 
tlie  heads  of  Indian  com  and  maize  the  moment  they  afibrd  the  least 
nourishment.  The  ahanah,  receiving  his  emoluments  from  the 
husbandman  as  well  as  from  the  crown,  inclines  more  to  his  fellow- 
citizen  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  one-fourth  of  the  crop,  and  even 
a  third,  is  frequently  made  away  with  before  the  shore  of  the 
government  can  be  fixed. 

Yet  the  system  of  lafha  was  pursued  by  the  Eegent  before  he 
commenced  that  of  pAtHi,  which  has  no  slight  {malogy  to  the 
permanent  system  of  Bengal,*  and  was  attended  wim  similar 
results,-— distress,  confiscation,  and  sale,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the 
hereditaiy  principle,  the  very  corner-stone  of  Hindu  society. 

*  The  patdl  of  Harouti,  Uke  the  zemindar  of  Bengal,  was  answerable  for  the 
revenues  :  the  one,  however,  was  hereditary  only  durine  pleasure  ;  the  other 
perpetually  so.    The  extent  of  their  authorities  was  equal 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Farming  system  of  Zalini  Si7ig, — Extent  to  which  it  has  been  earned,--! ts 
prosperity  fallacious  and  transitory. — Details  of  Hu  system^ — Soil  of  KGUih. 
— The  Regent  introduces  foreign  ploughs, — Area  cultivated. — Net  produce.— 
Value, — Grain  pits, — Prices  in  plenty  and  faanine, — Zalim  sells  in  one  year 
grain  to  the  amount  of  a  million  sterling, — Monopoly. — The  tithe,  or  new  lax 
on  exported  grain, — The  jug^ti,  or  tax-gaiJierer, — Impolicy  of  this  tax, — Gross 
revenue  of  Kotah, — Opium  monopoly, — Tax  on  vfidows, — On  the  mendicant. 
— Gourd-tax,— JBroom-tax. — The  Regent  detested  by  the  bards, — Province  of 
Kotah  at  this  period,  and  at  assumption  of  the  government,  contrasted  — 
Question  as  to  the  moral  result  of  his  improvements. 

Let  us  proceed  with  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  Regent's 
internal  administration — his  farming  monopoly — to  which  he  is 
mainly  indebted  for  the  reputation  he  enjoys  throughout  Rajpootana. 
The  superficial  observer,  who  can  with  difficulty  find  a  path  through 
the  corn-fields  which  cover  the  face  of  Harouti,  will  dwell  with 
rapture  upon  the  efiects  of  a  system  in  which  he  discovers  nothing 
but  energy  and  efficiency :  he  cannot  trace  the  remote  causes  of  this 
deceptive  prosperity,  which  originated  in  moral  and  political  injus- 
tice. It  was  because  his  own  tyranny  had  produced  unplouffhed 
fields  and  deserted  villages,  starving  husbandmen  and  a  diminishing 
population ;  it  was  with  the  distmined  implements  and  cattle  of  his 
subjects,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  injurious  efiects  of  so  much 
waste  land  upon  the  revenue,  that  2^]im  commenced  a  system  which 
has  made  him  farmer-general  of  Harouti ;  and  he  has  carried  it  to 
an  astonishing  extent.  There  is  not  a  nook  or  a  patch  in  Harouti, 
where  grain  can  be  produced,  which  his  ploughs  do  not  visit 
Forests  nave  disappeared;  even  the  barren  rocks  nave  been  covered 
with  exotic  soil,  and  the  mountain's  side,  inaccessible  to  the  plough, 
is  turned  up  with  a  spud,  and  compelled  to  yield  a  crop. 

In  S.  1840  (A.D.  1784),  Zalim  possessed  only  two  or  three  hundred 
ploughs,  which  in  a  few  years  increased  to  eight  hundred.  At  the 
commencement  of  what  tiiey  term  the  new  era  (nya  aarnval)  in  the 
history  of  landed  property  of  Kotah,  the  introduction  of  the  pdleli 
system,  the  number  was  doubled  ;  and  at  the  present  time*  no  less 
tnan  four  thousand  ploughs,  of  double  yoke,  employing  sixteen 
thousavd  oxen,  are  used  in  the  farming  system  of  this  extraordinary 
man ;  to  which  may  be  added  one  thousand  more  ploughs  and  four 
thousand  oxen  employed  on  the  estates  of  the  prince,  and  the 
diflPerent  members  of  his  family. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  Raj  Sana's  power  and  reputation ;  and  to 
the  wealth  extracted  from  her  soil,  Kotah  owes  her  preservation 
from  the  ruin  which  befel  the  states  around  her  during  the  convul- 
sions of  the  last  half  century,  when  one  after  anol£er  sank  into 
decay.    But  although  sagacity  marks  the  plan,  and  unexampled 

*  This  was  drawn  up  in  1820-21, 
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energy  superintends  its  details,  we  mast,  on  examining  the  founda- 
tions of  the  system  either  morally  or  politically,  pronounce  its  effects 
a  mere  paroxysm  of  prosperity,  arising  from  stimulating  causes 
which  present  no  guarantee  of  permanence.  Despotism  has'wrought 
this  magic  effect :  there  is  not  one,  from  the  noble  to  the  peasant, 
who  has  not  felt,  and  who  does  not  still  feel,  its  presence.  When 
the  arm  of  the  octagenarian  Protector  shall  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
authority  transferred  to  his  son,  who  possesses  none  of  the  £a,ther's 
energies,  then  will  the  impolicy  of  the  system  becomiB  apparent.  It 
was  from  the  sequestrated  estates  of  the  valiant  Hara  chieftain,  and 
that  grinding  oppression  which  thinned  Harouti  of  its  agricultural 
population,  and  left  the  lands  waste,  that  the  Regent  found  scope 
for  his  genius.  The  fields,  which  had  descended  from  father  to  son 
through  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  unalienable  right  of  the  peasant,  were 
seized,  in  spite  of  law,  custom,  or  tradition,  on  every  defalcation  ; 
and  it  is  even  affirmed  that  he  sought  pretexts  to  obtain  such  lands 
as  from  their  contiguity  or  fertility  he  coveted,  and  that  hundreds 
were  thus  deprived  of  their  inheritance.  In  vain  we  look  for  the 
peaceful  hamlets  which  once  studded  Harouti :  we  discern  instead 
the  orie,  or  farm-house  of  the  Regent,  which  would  be  beautiful 
were  it  not  erected  on  the  property  of  the  subject ;  but  when  we 
enquire  the  ratio  which  the  cultivators  bear  to  the  cultivation,  and 
the  means  of  enjoyment  this  artificial  system  has  left  them,  and  find 
that  the  once  independent  proprietor,  who  claimed  a  sacred  right  of 
inheritance,*  now  ploughs  like  a  serf  the  fields  formerly  his  own, 
all  our  perceptions  of  moral  justice  are  shocked. 

The  love  of  country  and  the  passion  for  possessing  land  are  strong 
throughout  Rajpootana :  while  there  is  a  hope  of  existence,  the 
cultivator  clings  to  the  '  bapota,'  and  in  Harouti  this  amor  pcdrice  is 
so  invincible,  that,  to  use  their  homely  phrase,  "  he  would  rather 
''  fill  his  pait  in  slavery  there,  than  live  in  luxury  abroad."  But 
where  could  they  fly  to  escape  oppression  ?  All  around  was  desola- 
tion ;  armies  perambulated  the  country,  with  rapid  strides,  in  each 
other's  train,  "  one  to  another  still  succeeding."  To  this  evil  Kotah 
was  comparatively  a  stranger ;  the  Protector  was  the  only  plunderer 
within  his  domains.  Indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
states,  from  the  year  1865,  when  rapine  was  at  its  height,  flocked 

*  Throughout  the  Boondi  territory,  where  no  Regent  has  innovated  on  the 
established  laws  of  inheritanpe,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  the 
absolute  property  of  the  cultivating  ryoL  who  can  sell  or  mortgage  it.  There  is 
a  curious  tradition  that  this  right  was  ootained  by  one  of  the  ancient  princes 
inaking  a  general  sale  of  the  crown  land,  reserving  only  the  tax.  In  Boondi, 
if  a  ryot  becomes  unable,  from  pecuniary  wants  or  otherwise,  to  cultivate  his 
lands,  he  lets  them ;  and  custom  has  established  f(mr  annas  per  beega  of 
irrigated  land,  and  trvo  annas  for  gcrma^  that  dependant  on  the  neavens,  or  a 
share  of  the  produce  in  a  similar  proportion,  as  his  ri^t.  If  in  &ule,  from 
whatever  cause,  he  can  assign  this  share  to  trustees ;  and,  the  more  strongly  to 
mark  his  inalienable  right  in  such  a  case,  the  trustees  reserve  on  his  account 
tm  seers  on  every  maund  of  produce,  wlMch  is  emphatically  termed  "  huk  bapatd 
'*  cd  hhora^'  the  **  dues  of  the  patrimonial  soil." 

03 
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into  Eotah,  and  filled  up  the  chasm  which  oppression  had  produced 
in  the  population.  But  with  the  banishment  of  predatory  war,  and 
the  return  of  industry  to  its  own  field  of  exertion,  this  panacea  for 
the  wounds  which  the  ruler  has  inflicted  will  disappear;  and 
although  the  vast  resources  of  the  Regent's  mind  may  check  the 
appearance  of  decay,  while  his  faculties  survive  to  superintend  this 
vast  and  complicated  system,  it  must  ultimately,  from  the  want  of 
a  principle  of  permanence,  fall  into  rapid  disorganization.  We 
proceed  to  the  details  of  the  system,  which  wiU  afford  fresh  proois 
of  the  talent,  industry,  and  vigilance  of  this  singular  character. 

The  soil  of  Eotah  is  a  rich  tenacious  mould,  resembling  the  best 
parts  of  lower  Malwa.  The  single  plough  is  unequal  to  bi^aking  it 
up,  and  the  Regent  has  introduced  the  plough  of  double  yoke  from 
the  Concan.  His  cattle  are  of  the  first  quality,  and  equally  fit  for 
the  park  or  the  plough.  He  purchases  at  all  the  adjacent  fairs, 
chiefly  in  his  own  dominions,  and  at  the  annual  mSld  (fair)  of  his 
favourite  city  Jhalra-Patwn.  He  has  tried  those  of  Marwar  and  of 
the  desert,  famed  for  a  superior  race  of  cattle ;  but  he  found  that  the 
transition  from  their  sandy  regions  to  the  deep  loam  of  Harouti  soon 
disabled  them. 

Each  plough  or  team  is  equal  to  the  culture  of  one  hundred 
beegas ;  consequently  4,000  ploughs  will  cultivate  4?00,000  during 
each  harvest,  and  for  both  800,000,  nearly  300,000  English  acres. 
The  soil  is  deemed  poor  which  does  not  yield  seven  to  ten  maunds* 
of  wheat  per  beega,  and  five  to  seven  of  millet  and  Indian  corn.  But 
to  take  a  very  low  estimate,  and  allowing  for  bad  seasons,  we  may 
assume  four  maunds  per  beega  as  the  average  produce,  (though 
double  would  not  be  deemed  an  exaggerated  average) :  this  vnll  give 
3,200,000  maunds  of  both  products,  wheat  and  millet,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  former  to  the  latter  is  as  three  to  two.  Let  us  estimate 
the  value  of  thia  In  seasons  of  abundance,  twelve  rupees  per 
mauni,f  in  equal  quantities  of  both  grains,  is  the  average ;  at  tins 
time  (July  1820),  notwithstanding  the  preceding  season  has  been  a 
failure  throughout  Raiwarra,  (though  there  was  a  prospect  of  an 
excellent  one),  and  gram  a  dead  weight,  eighteen  rupees  per  mawni 
is  the  current  price,  and  may  be  quoted  as  the  average  standard  of 
Harouti :  above  is  approximating  to  deamess,  and  below  to  the 
reverse.  But  if  we  take  the  average  of  the  year  of  actual  plenty,  or 
twdve  rupees^  per  mauni  of  equal  quantities  of  wheat  and  jo&r,  or 
one  rupee  per  maund,  the  result  is  thirty-two  lacs  of  rupees  annual 
income. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  calculate  how  much  of  this  becomes  net  pro* 

*  A  maund  is  seventy-five  pounds. 

+  Grain  Measure  of  Eajpaotana, — 76  pounds  =  1  seer. 

43  seers       «  1  maund. 
12  maunds  »  1  maunL 
100  maunis   »  1  manassa. 
t  It  does  descend  as  low  as  eight  rtpees  per  mauni  for  wheat  and  bsrle}'* 
and  four  for  the  millets,  in  seasons  of  excessive  abundance. 
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duce  towards  the  expenses  of  the  govemment,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  chaises  are  about  one-third  the  gross  amount. 

Eaypenaes, 

Establishments — viz,,  feeding  cattle  and  servants, 
wear  and  tear  of  gear,  and  clearing  the  fields — 

one-eighth  of  the  gross  amount  *  or 4,00,000 

Seed 6,00,000 

Replacing  4,000  oxen  annually,  at  208 80,000 

Extras 20,000 


11,00,000 


We  do  not  presume  to  give  this,  or  even  the  gross  amount,  as 
more  than  an  approximation  to  the  truth ;  but  the  Regent  himself 
has  mentioned  that  in  one  year  the  casualties  in  oxen  amounted  to 
five  thousand  !  We  have  allowed  one-fourth,  for  an  ox  will  work 
well  seven  years,  if  taken  care  of  Thus,  on  the  lowest  scale,  sup- 
posing the  necessities  of  the  government  required  the  grain  to  be 
sold  in  the  year  it  was  raised,  twenty  lacs  will  be  the  net  profit  of 
the  Regent's  farms.  But  he  has  abundant  resources  without  being 
forced  into  the  market  before  the  favourable  moment ;  until  when, 
the  produce  is  hoarded  up  in  subterranean  granaries.  Eveiything 
in  these  regions  is  simple,  yet  efficient :  we  will  describe  the  grain- 
pits. 

These  pits  or  trenches  are  fixed  on  elevated  dry  spots ;  their  size 
being  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  All  the  preparation  they 
undergo  is  the  incineration  of  certain  vegetable  substances,  and 
lining  the  sides  and  bottom  with  wheat  or  barley  stubble.  The 
grain  is  then  deposited  in  the  pit,  covered  over  with  straw,  and  a 
terrace  of  earth,  about  eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  projecting  in 
front  beyond  the  orifice  of  the  pit,  is  raised  over  it.  This  is  secured 
with  a  coating  of  clay  and  cow-dung,  which  resists  even  the  mon- 
soon, and  is  renewed  as  the  torrents  injure  it.  Thus  the  grain  may 
remain  for  years  without  injury,  while  the  heat  which  is  extricated 
checks  germination,  and  deters  rats  and  white  ants.  Thus  the 
Regent  has  seldom  less  than  fifty  lacs  of  maunds  in  various  pai-ts  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  on  emergencies,  or  in  bad  seasons,  that  these 
stores  see  tiie  light ;  when,  instead  of  twelve  rupees,  the  mnxiuni  runs 
as  high  as  forty,  or  the  famine  price  of  sixty.  Then  these  pits  are 
mines  of  gold ;  tiie  Regent  having  frequently  sold  in  one  year  sixty 
lacs  of  maimds.  In  S.  1860,  (or  A.D.  1804),  during  the  Mahratta 
war,  when  Holcar  was  in  the  Bhurtpoor  state,  and  predatory  armies 
were   moving    in    every    direction,    and    when    famine    and  war 

*  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Bajwarra,  when  the  means  of  individuals  prevent 
them  from  cultivating  their  own  lands,  to  hire  out  the  whole  with  men  and 
iniplements  ;  for  the  use  of  which  one-eiglUh  of  the  produce  is  the  established 
consideration.  We  have  applied  this  in  the  rough  estimate  of  the  expenses  of 
the  IWgent's  farming  system. 
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conjoined  to  desolate  the  country,  Eotah  fed  the  whole  population 
of  Bajwarra,  and  supplied  all  these  roving  hordes.  In  that  season, 
grain  being  fifby-five  rupees  per  wjo/u/niy  he  sold  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  one  crore  of  rupees,  or  a  miUion  sterlvng ! 

Reputable  merchants  of  the  Mahajin  tribe  refrain  from  speculating 
in  grain,  from  the  most  liberal  feelings,  esteeming  it  dhenrm  nuhyn 
hyn,  '  a  want  of  charity/  The  humane  Jain  merchant  says,  "  to 
''  hoard  up  grain,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  human 
"  misery,  may  bring  riches,  but  never  profit" 

According  to  the  only  accessible  documents,  the  whole  crown- 
revenue  of  Kotah  from  tne  tax  in  kind,  amounted,  under  bad  manage- 
ment, to  twenty-five  lacs  of  rupees.  This  is  all  the  Regent  admits 
he  collects  from  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  his  handful  {puchewara)  of 
soil :  of  course  he  does  not  include  his  own  farming  system,  but  only 
the  amount  raised  from  the  cultivator.  He  confesses  that  two-thirds 
of  the  superficial  area  of  Kotah  were  waste  ;  but  that  this  is  now 
reversed,  there  being  two-thirds  cultivated,  and  only  one-third  waste, 
and  this  comprises  mountain,  forest,  common,  &c. 

In  S.  1865  (A.D.  1809),  as  if  industry  were  not  already  sufficiently 
shackled,  the  Regent  established  a  new  tax  on  all  com  exported 
from  his  dominions.  It  was  termed  luSho,  and  amounted  to  a  rupee 
and  a  half  per  mauni.  This  tax — ^not  less  unjust  in  origin  than 
vexatious  in  operation — worse  than  even  the  infamous  gabelle,  or 
the  droit  dauhavae  of  France — was  another  fruit  of  monopoly.  It 
was  at  first  confined  to  the  grower,  though  of  course  it  fell  indirectly 
on  the  consumer ;  but  the  Jcbgdti,  or  chief  collector  of  the  customs, 
a  man  after  the  Regent's  own  heart,  was  so  pleased  with  its  effi- 
ciency on  the  very  first  trial,  that  he  advised  his  master  to  push  it 
farther,  and  it  was  accordingly  levied  as  well  on  the  farmer  as  the 
purchaser.  An  iteni  of  ten  lacs  was  at  once  added  to  the  budget ; 
and  as  if  this  were  insufficient  to  stop  all  competition  between  the 
Regent-fanner-general  and  his  subjects,  three,  four,  nay  even  five 
lufhos,  have  been  levied  from  the  same  grain  before  it  was  retailed 
for  consumption.  Kotah  exhibited  the  picture  of  a  people,  if  not 
absolutely  starving,  yet  living  in  penury  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
Neither  Uie  lands  of  his  chiefs  nor  those  of  his  ministers  were  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  this  tax,  and  all  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Jagdti,  from  whose  arbitrary  will  there  was  no  appeal  It  had 
reached  the  very  height  of  oppression  about  the  period  of  the  alliance 
with  the  British  government.  This  collector  hiad  become  a  part  of 
his  system ;  and  5'  the  Regent  required  a  few  lacs  of  ready  money, 
Jo  hookum,  'your  commands/  was  the  reply.  A  list  was  made  out 
of  ' arrears  oi  Ivilio*  and  friend  and  foe,  minister,  banker,  trader, 
and  farmer,  had  a  circular.  Remonstrance  was  not  only  vain  bat 
dangei*ou3 :  even  his  ancient  friend,  the  Pundit  Belial,  had  twenty- 
five  thousand  rupees  to  pay  in  one  of  these  schedules ;  the  homvw 
d affaires  of  one  of  his  confidential  chiefs,  five  thousand;  his  own 
foreign  minister  a  share,  and  many  baukers  of  the  town,  four 
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thousand,  five  thousand^  and  ten  thousand  each.  The  term  lv£hjo 
was  an  abuse  of  language  for  a  forced  contribution :  in  fact  the  ob- 
noxious and  well-known  dvnd  of  Bajwarra.  It  alienated  the  minds 
of  all  men,  and  nearly  occasioned  the  Begent's  ruin ;  for  scarcely 
was  their  individual  sympathy  expressed,  when  the  Hara  princes 
conspired  to  emancipate  themselves  firom  his  interminable  and  gal- 
ling protection. 

When  the  English  government  came  in  contact  with  Bajwarra,  it 
was  a  primary  principle  of  the  universal  protective  alliance  to  pro- 
claim that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed  as  well  as  the 
governors,  since  it  availed  little  to  destroy  the  wolves  without,  if 
they  were  consigned  to  the  lion  within.  But  there  are  and  must  be 
absurd  inconsistencies,  even  in  the  policy  of  western  legislators, 
where  one  set  of  principles  is  applied  to  alL  Zaiim  soon  discovered 
that  the  fashion  of  the  day  was  to  purvmrush,  '  foster  the  ryot.' 
The  odious  character  of  the  tax  was  diminished,  and  an  edict  limited 
its  operation  to  the  fai'mer,  the  seller,  and  the  purchaser ;  and  so 
anxious  was  he  to  conceal  this  weapon  of  oppression,  that  the  very 
name  of  lut'ho  was  abolished,  and  80wd4  hasil,  or  '  extraordinaries,' 
substituted.    This  item  is  said  still  to  amount  to  five  lacs  of  rupees. 

Thus  did  the  skill  and  rigid  system  of  the  Begent  exact  from  his 
pwchewara  of  soil,  full  fifty  lacs  of  nipees.  We  must  also  recollect 
that  nearly  five  more  are  to  be  added  on  account  of  the  household 
lands  of  the  members  of  his  own  and  the  prince's  family,  which  is 
almost  sufficient  to  cover  their  expenses. 

What  will  the  European  practical  farmer,  of  enlarged  means  and 
experience,  think  of  the  man  who  arranged  this  complicated  system, 
and  who,  during  forty  years,  has  superintended  its  details  ?  What 
opinion  will  he  form  of  his  vigour  oi  mind,  who,  at  the  age  of  four- 
score years,  although  blind  and  palsied,  still  superintends  and  main- 
tains this  system  1  What  will  he  think  of  the  tenacity  of  memory, 
which  bears  graven  thereon,  as  on  a  tablet,  an  account  of  all  these 
vast  depositories  of  grain,  with  their  varied  contents,  many  of  them 
the  store  of  years  past ;  and  the  power  to  check  the  slightest  errors 
of  the  intenaant  of  this  vast  accumulation ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  regulates  the  succession  of  crops  throughout  this  extensive  range  ? 
Such  is  the  minute  topographical  knowledge  which  the  Begent 
possesses  of  his  country,  that  every  field  in  every  farm  is  fami- 
liar to  him :  and  woe  to  the  superintendent  havdda/r  if  he  discovers 
a  fallow  nook  that  ought  to  bear  a  crop. 

Yet  vast  as  this  system  is,  overwhelming  as  it  would  seem  to 
most  minds,  it  formed  but  a  pslrt  of  the  political  engine  conducted 
and  kept  in  action  by  his  single  powers.  The  details  of  his  adminis- 
tration, internal  as  well  as  external,  demanded  unremitted  vigilance. 
The  formation,  the  maintenance,  and  discipline  of  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  his  fortresses,  arsenals,  and  their  complicated  minuti^, 
were  amply  sufficient  for  one  mind.  The  daily  account  from  his 
police^  consisting  of  several  hundred  emissi^es^  besides  the  equally 
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numerous  reports  from  the  head  of  each  district^  would  have 
distracted  an  ordinary  head,  "  for  the  winds  could  not  enter  and 
''  leave  Harouti  without  being  reported."  But  when,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  it  is  known  that  the  Regent  was  a  practical  merchant,  a 
speculator  in  exchanges,  that  he  encouraged  the  mechanical  arts, 
fostered  foreign  industiy,  pursued  even  horticulturej  and,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  considerea  no  trouble  thrown  away  which  made  the 
''  rupee  return  sixteen  and  a  half  annas,  with  whom  can  he  be 
"  compared  V**  Literature,  philosophy,  and  excerptcB  from  the  grand 
historical  epics,  were  the  amusements  of  his  hours  of  relaxation ; 
but  here  we  anticipate,  for  we  have  not  yet  finished  the  review  of 
his  economical  character.  His  monopolies,  especially  that  of  grain, 
not  only  influenced  his  own  market,  but  afiected  all  the  adjacent 
countries ;  and  when  speculation  in  opiiim  ran  to  such  a  demoraliz- 
ing excess  in  consequence  of  the  British  government  monopolizing 
the  entire  produce  of  the  poppy  cultivated  throughout  Malwa,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  Tnomia,  and  by  his  sales  or  purchases  raised 
or  depressed  the  market  at  pleasure.  His  gardens,  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  still  supply  the  markets  of  the  towns  and 
capitsd  with  vegetables,  and  his  forests  furnish  them  with  fuel 

So  rigid  was  his  system  of  taxation,  that  nothing  escaped  it 
There  was  a  heavy  tax  on  widows  who  remarried.  Even  the  gourd 
of  the  mendicant  paid  a  tythe,  and  the  ascetic  in  his  cell  had  a 
domiciliary  visit  to  ascertain  the  gains  of  mendicity,  in  order  that  a 
portion  should  go  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  The  toorriba  burrdr, 
or '  gourd-tax,'  was  abolished  after  forming  for  a  twelvemonth  part 
of  tibe  fiscal  code  of  Harouti,  and  then  not  through  any  scruples  of 
the  Regent,  but  to  satisfy  his  friends.  Akin  to  this,  and  even  of  a 
lower  grade,  was  the  jahroo-hirrdr,  or  '  broom-tax,'  which  continued 
for  ten  years ;  but  the  many  lampoons  it  provoked  from  the  satirical 
Bhdt  operated  on  the  more  sensitive  feelings  of  his  son,  Madh6  Sing, 
who  obtained  its  repeal 

Zalim  was  no  favourite  with  the  bards ;  and  that  he  had  litUe 
claim  to  their  consideration  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
anecedote.  A  celebrated  rhymer  was  reciting  some  laudatory  stamsas; 
which  the  Regent  received  rather  coldly,  observing  with  a  sneer, 
that  "  they  told  nothing  but  lies,  though  he  shomd  be  happy  to 
"  listen  to  their  effusions  when  truth  was  the  foundation/  The 
poet  replied,  that "  he  foimd  truth  a  most  unmarketable  commodity ; 
'*  nevertheless,  he  had  some  of  that  at  his  service ;"  and  stipulating 
for  forgiveness  if  they  offended,  he  gave  the  Protector  his  picture  in 
a  string  of  imiprcyuised  stanzas,  so  full  of  vis  (poison),  that  the  lands 
of  the  whole  fraternity  were  resumed,  and  none  of  the  order  have 
ever  since  been  admitted  to  his  presence. 

Though  rigid  in  his  observance  of  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  and 
sharing  m  the  prevailing  superstitions  of  his  country,  he  never  allows 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  birth  or  caste  to  affect  his  pob'cy. 

■  *  There  are  sixteen  anms  to  a  rupee. 
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OfTences  against  the  state  admit  of  no  indemnity,  be  the  offender  a 
Brahmin  or  a  bard ;  and  if  these  classes  engage  in  trade,  they  experi- 
ence no  exemption  from  imposts. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  territorial  arrangements  of  the  Regent 
Zaiim  Sing.  When  power  was  assigned  to  him,  he  found  the  state 
limited  to  Eailwarra  on  the  east ;  he  has  extended  it  to  the  verge  of 
the  Plateau,  and  the  fortress  which  guards  its  ascent,  at  first  rented 
from  the  Mahrattas,  is  now  by  treaty  his  own.  He  took  possession 
of  the  reins  of  power  with  an  empty  treasury  and  thirty-two  lacs  of 
accumulating  debt.  He  found  the  means  of  defence  a  few  dilapi- 
dated fortresses^  and  a  brave  but  unmanageable  feudal  army.  He 
has,  at  an  immense  cost,  put  the  fortresses  into  the  most  complete 
state  of  defence,  and  covered  their  ramparts  with  many  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon ;  and  he  has  raised  and  maintains,  in  lieu  of  about 
four  thousand  Hara  cavaliers,  an  army, — ^regular  we  may  term  it, — 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  distributed  into  iMittalions,  a  park  of  one 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  with  about  one  tjiousand  good  horse, 
besides  the  feudal  contingents. 

But  is  this  prosperity  ?  Is  this  the  greatness  which  the  Raja 
GomsLn  intended  should  be  entailed  upon  his  successors,  his  chiefs,  and 
his  subjects  ?  Was  it  to  entertain  twenty  thousand  mercenary  soldiers 
from  the  sequestrated  fields  of  the  illustrious  Hara,  the  indigenous 
proprietor  ?  Is  this  government,  is  it  good  government  according  to 
the  ideas  of  more  civilized  nations,  to  extcmd  taxation  to  its  limit, 
in  order  to  maintain  this  cumbrous  machinery  ?  We  may  admit 
that,  for  a  time,  such  a  system  may  have  been  requisite,  not  only 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  delegated  power,  but  to  preserve  the  state 
from  predatory  spoliation  ;  and  now,  could  we  see  the  noble  restored 
to  his  forfeited  estates,  and  the  lyot  to  his  hereditary  rood  of  land, 
we  should  say  that  Zalim  Sing  llad  been  an  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  Provi<ience  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  Haras.  But, 
as  it  is,  whilst  the  com  which  waves  upon  the  fertile  sur&ce  of  Eotah 
presents  not  the  symbol  of  prosperity,  neither  is  his  well-paid  and 
well^isciplined  army  a  sure  mean  of  defence  :  moral  propriety  has 
heen  violated  ;  rights  are  in  abeyance,  and  until  they  be  restored, 
even  the  apparent  consistency  of  the  social  fabric  is  obtained  by 
meaos  which  endanger  its  security. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Political  system  of  the  Eegent. — His  foreign  policy/, — His  pre-eminent  ii^uence 
in  Bajwarra, — His  first  con9uxioji  with  tlie  English  government. — Monson's 
retreat, — Gallant  conduct  and  death  of  Hie  Hara  cJiief  of  Coelak, — Aid  given 
hy  the  Regent  involves  him  with  Holcar. — Holcar  co7nes  to  K&tah, — Prepara- 
tions to  attack  the  capital. — Singtdar  interview  with  Zalim, — Zalim*s  agents 
at  foreign  courts, — Alliance  with  Ameer  Klian,  aiid  tlie  Pindarri  chiefs  — 
C/taracteristic  anecdotes, — Zcdim^s  offensive  policy, — His  dofnestic  policy.— 
Character  oflfaharao  Omed  Sing, — Zalim^s  conduct  towards  kim, — Choice  of 
ministers, — Bishen  Sing  Fovjd-ar. — DuUeel  Khan  Pat/ian, — CircumvaUation. 
of  Kota/i, — Foundation  of  the  city  Jhalra-patun, — Mehrah  Khan^  commandtr 
of  tlie  forces. 

The  foregoing  reflections  bring  us  back  to  political  considerations, 
and  these  we  must  separate  into  two  branches,  the  foreign  and 
domestic.  We  purposely  invert  the  discussion  of  these  topics,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience. 

Zaiim's  policy  was  to  create,  as  regarded  himself,  a  kind  of  balance 
of  power  ;  to  overawe  one  leader  by  his  influence  with  another,  yet 
by  the  maintenance  of  a  good  understanding  with  all,  to  prevent 
individual  umbrage,  while  his  own  strength  was  at  all  times  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  scale  preponderate  in  his  favour. 

Placed  in  the  very  heart  of  India,  Kotah  was  for  years  the  centre 
around  which  revolved  the  desultory  armies,  or  ambulant  govern- 
ments, ever  strangers  to  repose ;  and  though  its  wealth  could  not 
fail  to  attract  the  cupidity  of  these  vagabond  powers,  yet,  by  the 
imposing  attitude  which  he  assumed,  Zalim  Sing  maintained,  during 
more  than  half  a  century,  the  respect,  the  fear,  and  even  the  esteem 
of  all ;  and  Kotah  alone,  throughout  this  lengthened  period,  so 
full  of  catastrophes,  never  saw  an  enemy  at  her  gates.  Although 
an  epoch  of  perpetual  change  and  political  convulsion, — armies 
destroyed,  states  overturned,  famine  and  pestilence  often  aiding  moral 
causes  in  desolating  the  land — ^yet  did  the  Begent,  from  the  age  of 
twenty-five  to  eighty-two,*  by  his  sagacity,  his  energy,  his  modera- 
tion, his  prudence,  conduct  the  bark  intrusted  to  his  care  through 
all  tiie  shoals  and  dangers  which  beset  her  course.  It  may  not  excite 
surprise  that  he  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  helm  when  the 
vessel  was  moored  in  calm  waters  ;  or,  when  the  unskilful  owner, 
forgetting  these  tempests,  and  deeming  his  own  science  equal  to  the 
task,  demanded  the  surrender,  that  he  should  hoist  the  flag  of  defiance. 

There  was  not  a  court  in  Rajwarra,  not  even  the  predatory  govern- 
ments, which  was  not  in  some  way  influenced  by  his  opinions,  and 
often  guided  by  his  councils.  At  each  he  had  envoys,  and  when 
there  was  a  point  to  gain,  there  were  in*esistible  arguments  in  reserve 
to  secure  it.    The  necessities,  the  vanities,  and  weaknesses  of  man, 

*  I  may  once  more  repeat,  this  was  written  in  A.D.  1820-21,  when  Zalim 
Sing  had  reached  the  age  of  fourscore  and  two. 
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he  could  enlist  on  his  side,  and  he  was  alternately,  by  adoption,  the 
father,  uncle,  or  brother,  of  every  person  in  power  during  this  event- 
ful period,  from  the  prince  upon  the  throne,  to  the  brat  of  a  Pindarri. 
He  frequently  observed,  that  "  none  knew  the  shifts  he  had  been 
"  put  to ;"  and  when  entreated  not  to  use  expressions  of  humility, 
which  were  alike  unsuited  to  his  age  and  station,  and  the  reverence 
he  compelled,  he  would  reply,  "  God  grant  y^ou  long  life,  but  it  is 
"  become  a  habit/*  For  the  last  ten  years,  he  not  only  made  his 
connexion  with  Meer  Khan  subservient  to  avoiding  a  collision  with 
Holcar,  but  converted  the  Rhan  into  the  make-weight  of  his  balance 
of  power ;  "  he  thanked  God  the  time  was  past,  when  he  had  to 
"  congratulate  even  the  slave  of  a  Toork  on  a  safe  accouchement,  and 
"  to  pay  for  this  happiness." 

Though  by  nature  irascible,  impetuous,  and  proud,  he  could  bend 
to  the  extreme  of  submission.  But  while  he  would,  by  letter  or 
conversation,  say  to  a  marauding  Pindarri  or  Pathan,  "  let  me 
"  petition  to  your  notice,"  or  "  if  my  clodpole  understanding 
'*  {bhonvia  boodfh)  is  worth  consulting  ;"  or  reply  to  a  demand  for  a 
contribution,  coupled  with  a  threat  of  inroad,  "  that  the  friendly 
"  epistle  had  been  received ;  that  he  lamented  the  writer's 
"  distresses,  &;c.,  &c. ;"  with  a  few  thousand  more  than  was  demanded, 
and  a  present  to  the  messenger,  he  would  excite  a  feeling  which  at 
least  obtained  a  respite  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  always  prepared 
to  repel  aggression ;  and  if  a  single  action  would  have  decided  his 
quarrel,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  engage  any  power  in  the  circle. 
But  he  knew  even  success,  in  such  a  case,  to  be  ruin,  and  the  general 
feature  of  his  external  policy  was  accordingly  of  a  temporizing  and 
very  mixed  natui*e.  Situated  as  he  was,  amidst  conflicting  elements, 
he  had  frequently  a  double  game  to  play.  Thus,  in  the  coalition  of 
1806-7>  against  Jodpoor,  he  had  three  parties  to  please,  each  request- 
ing his  aid,  which  made  neutrality  almost  impossible.  He  sent 
envoys  to  all ;  and  while  appearing  as  the  universal  mediator,  he 
gave  assistance  to  none. 

It  would  be  vain  as  well  as  useless  to  attempt  the  details  of  his 
foreign  policy ;  we  shall  merely  allude  to  the  circumstance  which 
first  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  British  government,  in  A.D. 
1803-4,  and  then  proceed  to  his  domestic  administration. 

When  the  ill-fated  expedition  under  Monson  traversed  Central 
India  to  the  attack  of  Holcar,  the  Begent  of  Eotah,  trusting  to  the 
invincibility  of  the  British  arms,  did  not  hesitate,  upon  their  appear- 
ance within  his  territory,  to  co-operate  both  with  supplies  and  men. 
But  when  the  British  aimy  retreated,  and  its  commander  demanded 
admission  within  the  walls  of  Eotah,  he  met  a  decided  and  very 
proper  refusal  ''  You  shall  not  bring  anarchy  and  a  disorganized 
''  army  to  mix  with  my  peaceable  citizens ;  but  draw  up  your  battalions 
"  under  mv  walls ;  I  will  furnish  provisions,  and  I  will  march  the 
"  whole  of  my  force  between  you  and  the  enemy,  and  bear  the  bnint 
"  of  his  attack."    Such  were  Zalim's  own  expressions :  whether  it 
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would  have  been  wise  to  accede  to  his  proposal  is  not  the  point  of 
discussion.  Monson  continued  his  disastrous  fligHt  through  the 
Boondi  and  Jeipoor  dominions,  and  carried  almost  alone  the  news  of 
his  disgrace  to  the  illustrious  Lake.  It  was  natural  he  should  seek 
to  palliate  his  error  by  an  attempt  to  involve  others ;  and  amongst 
those  thus  calumniated,  first  and  foremost  was  the  B^ent  of  Kotah, 
''  the  head  and  front  of  whose  offending,'' — ^non-admission  toa  panic- 
struek,  beef-eating  army  within  his  walls, — ^was  translated  into 
treachery,  and  a  connivance  with  the  enemy ;  a  calumny  which  long 
subsisted  to  the  prejudice  of  the  veteran  politician.  But  never  was 
there  a  greater  wrong  inflicted,  or  a  more  unjust  return  for  services 
and  sacrifices,  both  in  men  and  monev,  in  a  cause  which  little  con- 
cerned him ;  and  it  nearly  operated  nurtfuUy,  at  a  period  (1817) 
when  the  British  government  could  not  have  dispensea  with  his  aid. 
It  was  never  told,  it  is  hardly  yet  known  at  this  distant  period, 
what  devotion  he  evinced  in  that  memorable  retreat,  as  it  is  misnamed, 
when  the  troops  of  Kotah  and  the  corps  of  the  devoted  Lucan  were 
sacrificed  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  army  until  it  left  the  Mokun- 
durra  Pass  in  its  rear.  If  there  be  any  incredulous  supporter  of  the 
commander  in  that  era  of  our  shame,  let  him  repair  to  the  altar  of 
the  Coelah  chief,  who,  like  a  true  Eiara,  "  spread  his  carpet"  at  the 
ford  of  the  Amjar,  and  there  awaited  ihe  myrmidons  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  and  fell  protecting  the  flight  of  an  armv  which  might  have 
passed  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other.  Well  mi^t  the  veteran 
allude  to  our  ingratitude  in  S.  1804,  when  in  AD.  1817  he  was  called 
upon  to  co-operate  in  the  destruction  of  that  predatoiy  system,  in 
withstanding  which  he  had  passed  a  life  of  feverish  anxiety.  If 
there  was  a  doubt  of  the  part  he  acted,  if  the  monuments  of  the 
slain  will  not  be  admitted  as  evidence,  let  us  appeal  to  the  opinion 
of  the  enemy,  whose  testimony  adds  another  feature  to  the  portrait 
of  this  extraordinary  man. 

Besides  the  Coelah  chief,  and  many  brave  Haras,  slain  on  the 
retreat  of  Monson,  the  Bukshee,  or  commander  of  the  force,  was 
made  prisoner.  As  the  price  of  his  liberation,  and  as  a  punishment 
for  the  aid  thus  given  to  the  British,  the  Mahratta  leader  exacted  a 
bond  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees  from  the  Bukshee,  threatening  on  refusal 
to  lay  waste  with  fire  and  sword  the  whole  line  of  pursuit  But 
when  the  discomfited  Bukshee  appeared  before  the  Regent,  he  spurned 
him  from  his  presence,  disavowed  his  act,  and  sent  him  back  to 
Holcar  to  pay  the  forfeiture  as  he  might.*  Holcar  satisfied  himself 
then  with  threatening  vengeance,  and  when  opportunity  permitted, 
be  marched  into  Harouti  and  encamped  near  the  capital  The  walls 
were  manned  to  receive  him  ;  the  signal  had  been  prepared  which 
would  not  have  left  a  single  house  inhabited  in  the  plains^  while  the 
Bhils  would  simultaneously  pour  down  from  the  hiUs  on  Holcar's 
supplies  or  followers.    The  bond  was  again  presented,  and  without 

*  If  mv  memory  betrays  me  not,  this  unfortnnate  commander,  unable  !<• 
bear  his  shame,  took  poison. 
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hesitation  disavowed  :  hostilities  appeared  inevitable,  when  the 
friends  of  both  parties  concerted  an  interview.  But  Zalim,  aware  of 
the  perfidy  of  his  foe^  declined  this,  except  on  his  own  conditions. 
These  were  singular,  and  will  recall  to  mind*  another  and  yet  more 
celebrated  meeting.  He  demanded  that  they  should  discuss  the 
terms  of  peace  or  war.upon  the  Chumbul,  to  which  Holcar  acceded. 
For  this  purpose  Zalim  prepared  two  boats,  each  capable  of  containing 
about  twenty  armed  men.  ELaving  moored  his  own  little  bark  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  under  the  cannon  of  the  city,  Holcar, 
accompanied  by  his  cavalcade,  embarked  in  his  boat  and  rowed  to 
meet  him.  Carpets  were  spread,  and  there  these  extraordinary  men, 
with  only  one  eye*  between  them,  settled  the  conditions  of 
peace,  and  the  endearing  epithets  of  'uncle'  and  'nephew*  were 
bandied,  with  abundant  mirth  on  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation  ; 
while, — ^for  the  fact  is  beyond  a  doubt, — each  boat  was  plugged,  and 
men  were  at  hand  on  the  first  appearance  of  treachery  to  nave  sent 
them  all  to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  But  Holcar's  necessities  were 
urgent,  and  a  gift  of  three  lacs  of  rupees  averted  such  a  catastrophe, 
though  he  never  relinc^uished  the  threat  of  exacting  the  ten  lacs ;  and 
when  at  length  madness  overtook  him,  "  the  bond  of  Eaka  Zalim 
"Sing"  was  one  of  the  most  frequently-repeated  ravings  of  this 
soldier  of  fortune,  whose  whole  life  was  one  scene  of  insanity. 

It  will  readily  be  conceived,  that  the  labours  of  his  administration 
were  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  his  attention  without  intermeddling 
with  his  neighbours ;  yet,  in  order  to  give  a  direct  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  Eotah,  he  became  a  competitor  for  the  farming  of  the 
extensive  districts  which  joined  his  southern  frontier,  belonging  to 
Sindia  and  Holcar.  From  the  former  he  rented  the  punj-mohals, 
and  from  the  latter  the  four  important  districts  of  Dig,  Perawa,  &c., 
which,  when  by  right  of  conquest  they  became  British,  were  given 
in  sovereignty  to  the  Regent.  Not  satisfied  with  this  hold  oi  self- 
interest  on  the  two  great  predatory  powers,  he  had  emissaries  in  the 
persons  of  their  confidential  ministers,  who  reported  every  move- 
ment ;  and  to  ''  make  assurance  doubly  sure,'*  he  had  Mahratta 
pundits  of  the  first  talent  in  his  own  administration,  through  whose 
connexions  no  political  measure  of  their  nation  escaped  his  know- 
ledge. As  for  Meer  Ehan,  he  and  the  Regent  were  essential  to  each 
other.  From  Eotah  the  Khan  was  provided  with  military  stores  and 
supplies  of  every  kind ;  and  when  his  legions  mutinied  (a  matter  of 
daily  occurrence)  and  threatened  him  witn  the  bastinado,  or  fasten- 
ing to  a  piece  of  ordnance  under  a  scorching  sun,  Kotah  afforded  a 
place  of  refuge  during  a  temporary  retreat,  or  ways  and  means  to 
allay  the  tumult  by  paving  the  arrears.  Zalim  alloted  the  castle  of 
Shirgurh  for  the  Ehan  s  family,  so  that  this  leader  had  no  anxiety 
on  their  account,  while  he  was  pursuing  his  career  of  rapine  in  more 
distant  scenes. 


*  It  should  be  remembered  that  Zalim  was  quite  blind,  and  that  Holcar  had 
lost  Uie  use  of  one  eye. 
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Even  the  Pindarris  were  conciliated  with  all  the  respect  and 
courtesy  paid  to  better  mea  Many  of  their  leaders  held  grants  of 
land  in  Kotah :  so  essential,  indeed,  was  a  good  understanding  with 
this  body,  that  when  Sindia,  in  A.D.  1807,  entrapped  and  imprisoned 
in  the  dungeons  of  Gwalior  the  celebrated  Kureem,  Zalim  not  only 
advanced  the  large  sum  required  for  his  ranson),  but  had  the  temerity 
to  pledge  himself  for  his  future  good  conduct :  an  act  which  some- 
what tarnished  his  reputation  for  sagacity,  but  eventually  operated 
as  a  just  punishment  on  Sindia  for  his  avarice. 

The  scale  of  munificence  on  which  the  Regent  exercised  the  rites 
of  sanctuary  (sima)  towards  the  chiefs  of  other  countries  claiming 
his  protection,  was  disproportioned  to  the  means  of  the  state.  The 
exiled  nobles  of  Marwar  and  Mewar  have  held  estates  in  Kotah 
greater  than  their  sequestrated  patrimonies.  These  dazzling  acts  of 
beneficence  were  not  lost  on  a  community  amongst  whom  hospitality 
ranks  at  the  head  of  the  virtues.  In  these  regions,  where  the 
strangest  anomalies  and  the  most  striking  contradictions  present 
themselves  in  politics,  such  conduct  begets  no  astonishment,  and 
rarelyprovokes  a  remonstrance  from  the  state  whence  the  suppliant 
fled.  The  Regent  not  only  received  the  refugees,  but  often  reconciled 
them  to  their  sovereigns.  He  gloried  in  the  title  of  *  peace-maker,' 
and  whether  his  conduct  proceeded  from  motives  of  benevolence  or 
policy,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  epithet,  sufiiciently  exalted  in 
itself  "They  all  come  to  old  Zalim  with  their  troubles,"  he 
remarked,  ''as  if  he  could  find  food  for  them  all  from  '  his  handful  of 
«soiU" 

To  conclude :  his  defensive  was,  in  its  results,  the  reverse  of  his 
offensive  policy.  Invariable  and  brilliant  success  accompanied  the 
one ;  defeat,  disappointment,  and  great  pecuniary  sacrifices,  were  the 
constant  fruits  of  the  other.  Mewar  eluaed  all  his  arts,  and  involved 
Kotah  in  embarrassments  from  which  she  will  never  recover,  while 
his  attempt  to  take  Sheopoor,  the  capital  of  the  Gores,  by  a  coup  de 
main,  was  signally  defeated.  Had  he  succeeded  in  either  attempt, 
and  added  the  resources  of  these  acquisitions  to  Kotah,  doubtless  his 
views  would  have  been  still  more  enlarged.  At  an  early  period  of 
his  career,  an  ofier  was  made  to  him,  by  the  celebrated  Pert&p  Sing 
of  Jeipoor,  to  undertake  the  duties  of  chief  minister  of  that  state :  it 
is  vain  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been  the  result  to  the  state 
or  himself,  had  he  been  able  to  wield  her  resources,  at  that  time  so 
little  impaired. 

Let  us  now  view  the  domestic  policy  of  the  Regent ;  for  which 
purpose  we  must  again  bring  forward  the  pageant  prince  of  Kotah, 
the  Raja  Om^d  Sing,  who  was  destined  never  to  be  extricated  from 
the  trammels  of  a  guardianship  which,  like  most  offices  in  the  East, 
was  designed  to  be  hereditary :  and  at  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten, 
Omed  Sing  found  himself  as  much  a  minor  as  when  his  dying  &tier 
*'  placed  lum  in  the  lap"  of  the  Protector  Zalim  Sing.  The  line  of 
conduct  ho  pursued  towards  his  sovereign,  through  half  a  century '^^ 
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duration,  was  singularly  consistent.  Tbe  age,  the  character,  the 
very  title  of  Nanah,  or '  grandsire/  added  weight  to  his  authority, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  prince  seemed  little  inclined  to  throw 
it  off.  In  short,  his  temperament  appeared  exactly  suited  to 
the  views  of  the  Regent,  who,  while  he  consulted  his  wishes  in 
every  step,  acted  entirely  for  himself.  The  Maharao  was  a 
prince  of  excellent  understanding,  and  possessed  many  of  those 
qualities  inherent  in  a  Bajpoot.  He  was  fond  of  the  chase,  and 
was  the  best  horseman  and  marksman  in  the  country ;  and  the 
Regent  gained  such  entire  ascendancy  over,  him,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  was  solicitous  of  change.  Besides,  liiere  was  no  appear- 
ance of  constraint ;  and  his  religious  occupations,  which  increased 
with  his  age,  went  far  to  wean  him  from  a  wish  to  take  a  more 
active  share  in  the  duties  of  government.  His  penetration,  in  fact, 
discovered  the  inutility  of  such  a  desire,  and  he  soon  ceased  to 
entertain  it ;  while  in  propoition  as  he  yielded,  the  attentions  of  the 
minister  increased.  If  an  envoy  came  from  a  foreign  state,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Prince,  delivered  his  credentials  to  him  ;  and  from 
him  received  a  reply,  but  that  reply  was  his  minister's.  If  a  foreign 
noble  claimed  protection,  he  received  it  from  the  Prince :  he  was  the 
dispenser  of  the  favours,  though  he  could  neither  change  their 
nature  nor  amount.  Nay,  if  the  Regent's  own  sons  required  an 
addition  to  their  estates,  it  could  only  be  at  the  express  desire  of  the 
Maharao ;  and  to  such  a  length  did  the  minister  carry  this  defer- 
ence, that  an  increase  to  his  personal  income  required  being  pressed 
upon  him  by  the  Prince.  If  horses  arrived  from  foreign  countries 
for  sale,  the  best  were  set  aside  for  the  Maharao  and  his  sona  The 
archives,  the  seal,  and  all  the  emblems  of  sovereignty,  remained  as 
in  times  past  in  the  custody  of  the  personal  sei'vante  of  the  Prince,  at 
the  castle,  though  none  durst  use  them  without  consent  of  the 
Begent  He  bamshed  bis  only  son,  Mahdii  Sing,  during  three  years, 
to  tiie  fiEimily  estate  at  Nandta,  for  disrespect  to  the  heir-apparent, 
Kishore  Sing,  when  training  their  horses  together ;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  even  the  entreaty  of  the  Maharao  could  procure  his 
recall  There  are  many  anecdotes  related  to  evince  that  habitual 
deference  to  everything  attached  to  his  sovereign,  which,  originat- 
ing in  good  feeling,  greatly  aided  his  policy.  The  Regent  was  one 
day  at  prayer,  in  tiie  family  temple  in  the  castle,  when  the  younger 
sons  of  the  Maharao  not  lowing  he  was  there,  entered  to  perform 
their  devotiona  It  was  the  cold  season,  and  the  pavement  was 
damp ;  he  took  the  quilt  which  he  wore  from  his  shoulders,  and 
spread  it  for  them  to  stand  upon.  On  their  retiring,  a  servant, 
deeming  the  quilt  no  longer  fit  to  be  applied  to  the  Regent's  person, 
was  putting  it  aside;  but,  guessing  his  intention,  &lim  eagerly 
snatched  it  from  him,  and  re-covering  himself,  observed  it  was  now 
of  some  value,  since  it  was  marked  with  the  dust  of  the  feet  of  his 
sovereign's  children.  These  are  curious  anomalies  in  the  mind  of  a 
man  who  had  determined  on  unlimited  authority.  No  usurpation 
was  ever  more  meek,  or  yet  more  absolute  ;  and  it  might  be  affirmed 
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that  the  Prince  and  the  Begent  were  made  for  each  other  and  the 
times  in  which  they  lived. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  man,  whose  name  was  long  sjmoni- 
mous  with  wisdom,  should  shew  discernment  in  the  choice  of  bis 
servants.  He  had  the  art  of  attaching  them  to  his  interests,  of 
uniting  their  regard  with  a  submissive  respect,  and  no  kindness,  no 
familiarity,  ever  made  them  forget  the  bounds  prescribed.  But  while 
he  generously  provided  for  all  their  wants,  and  granted  them  every 
indulgence,  he  knew  too  well  the  caprice  of  human  nature  to  make 
them  independent  of  himself.  He  would  provide  for  them,  for  their 
relations  and  their  dependents ;  his  hand  was  ever  bestowing  gra- 
tuities on  festivals,  births,  marriages,  or  deaths;  but  he  never 
allowed  them  to  accumulate  wealth.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  his 
most  confidential  servants  were  either  Pat'hans  or  Mahratta  Pundits : 
the  first  he  employed  in  militaryposts,  the  other  in  the  more  com- 
plicated machinery  of  politics.  He  rarely  employed  his  own  coun- 
trymen; and  the  post  of  Foujdar,  now  held  by  Bishen  Sing,  a 
Rajpoot  of  the  Suktawut  clan,  is  the  exception  to  the  rule.  Dulleel 
Khan  and  Mehr&b  Khan  were  his  most  faithful  and  devoted  servants 
and  friends.  The  stupendous  fortifications  of  the  capital,  with 
which  there  is  nothing  in  India  to  compete,  save  the  waUs  of  Agra, 
were  all  executed  by  the  former.  By  him  also  was  raised  that 
pride  of  the  Regent,  the  city  called  after  him,  Jhalra-patun  ;*  while 
all  the  other  forts  were  put  into  a  state  which  makes  Kotah  the 
most  defensible  territory  m  India.  Such  was  the  affectionate  esteem 
in  which  Dulleel  was  held  by  the  Regent,  that  he  used  often  to  say, 
"  he  hoped  he  should  not  outlive  Dulleel  Khan."  MehiAb  Ehaji 
was  the  commander  of  the  infantry,  which  he  maintained  in  a  state 
of  admirable  discipline  and  efficiency  -yf  they  received  their  bees  roza 
or  twenty  days'  pay,  each  month,  with  their  arrears  at  the  end  of 
every  second  year, 

*  Jkdla-ra-Pdtun,  *  the  city  of  the  Jhala,'  the  Regent's  tribe. 

t  Mehrftb  Khan  was  the  commandant  of  one  division  of  Zalim's  contiDgeDt, 
placed  at  my  disposal,  which  in  eight  days  took  possession  of  every  district  of 
Holcar's  adjacent  to  Harouti.  and  which  afterwards  gained  so  much  credit  by 
the  hrilliaut  escalade  of  the  '  Soiidi'  f  ortress^  when  eo-operating  with  Genenl 
Sir  John  Malcohn.  The  EoyaU  {Rdj-PalUm)  were  led  by  SyfAlli,  a  nllant 
soldier,  but  who  could  not  resist  joining  the  cause  of  the  MahanM)  and  legiti- 
macy in  the  civil  war  of  1821. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  Rajpoot  Stales  invited  to  an  alliance  with  the  British  Oovemment — Zalim 
Sing  the  first  to  accept  it. — Marquis  Hastings  sends  an  agent  to  his  court, — 
Confederation  against  the  Pindarris, — The  Regents  conduct  during  the  vHir, — 
ApprobaJti/m  and  reward  of  his  services. — Pecux  throughout  India. — Dealh  of 
Maharao  Om^d  Sing. — TrecUy  and  supplemented  articles. — Sons  of  Maharao 
Omed  Sing.'-Their  characters.— Sons  of  the  RegenL—State  of  parties.— Tlie 
Regent  leaves  the  Ch&oni /or  Koiah.— He  proclaims  Kishare  Sing  as  successor 
of  the  late  prince. — His  letter  to  the  British  agents  who  repairs  to  Kotah. — 
Dangerous  illness  of  the  Regent. — Plots  to  overturn  the  order  of  succession. — 
The  Regents  ignorance  thereof. — Intricate  position  of  the  British  GovernTnent. 
—Arguments  in  d^ence  of  the  supplemented  articles. — Recognition  of  all 
rulers  de  facto  the  basis  of  our  treaties. — Kishore  Sing  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  supplementoU  articles. — Consequences. — The  Regent  blockades  the  Prince, 
and  demands  the  surrender  of  his  son  Gordhun-das* — Hie  Maharao  breaks 
through  the  blockade. — The  British  agent  interposes. — Surrender  and  exile  of 
Gordhun-dobs, — Reconciliation  of  the  Maharao  and  the  Regent. — Coronation  of 
the  Maharao. — Mutual  covenants  executed. — The  Regent  prohibits  dind 
throughout  Kotah. — Reflections. 

We  now  enter  upon  that  period  of  the  Regent's  history,  when  the 
march  of  events  linked  him  with  the  policy  of  Britain.  When,  in 
A.D.  1817,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  proclaimed  war  against  the 
Pindarris,  who  were  the  very  bees  of  the  predatory  hordes,  which 
the  discomfiture  of  the  greater  powers  had  thrown  off,  neutrality 
was  not  to  be  endured ;  and  it  was  announced  that  all  those  who 
were  not  for  us  in  this  grand  enterprize,  which  involved  the  welfare 
of  all,  would  be  considered  against  us.  The  Rajpoot  states,  alike 
interested  with  ourselves  in  the  establishment  of  settled  government, 
were  invited  to  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  us,  which 
was  to  free  them  for  ever  from  the  thraldom  of  the  predatoiy  armies ; 
in  return  for  which,  we  demanded  homage  to  our  power,  and  a 
portion  of  their  revenues  as  the  price  of  protection.  The  eagle-eye 
of  Zalim  saw  at  once  the  virtue  of  compliance,  and  the  gain 
attendant  on  its  being  quickly  yielded.  Accordingly,  his  envoy  was 
the  first  to  connect  Kotah  in  the  bonds  of  alliance,  which  soon 
united  all  Rajwarra  to  Britain.  Meanwhile,  all  India  was  in  arms ; 
two  hundred  thousand  men  were  embodied,  and  moving  on  various 
points  to  destroy  the  germ  of  rapine  for  ever.  As  the  first  scene  of 
action  was  expected  to  be  in  the  countries  bordering  upon  Harouti, 
the  presence  of  an  agent  with  Zalim  Sing  appeared  indispensable. 
His  instructions  were  to  make  available  the  resources  of  Kotah  to 
the  armies  moving  round  him,  and  to  lessen  the  field  of  the  enemy's 
manoeuvres,  by  shutting  him  out  of  that  country.  So  efficient  were 
these  resources,  that  in  five  days  after  the  agent  reached  the  Regent's 
camp,*  every  pass  was  a  post ;  and  a  corps  of  fifteen  hundred  men, 

*  The  author  of  these  annals,  then  assistant  Resident  at  Sindia's  court,  was 
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infantiy  and  cavalry,  with  four  guns,  l^as  marched  to  co-operate 
with  Qeneral  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  had  just  crossed  the  Nerbudda 
with  a  weak  division  of  the  ai*my  of  the  Dekhan,  and  was  marching 
northward,  suiTOunded    by  numerous  foes  and   doubtful  friends. 
Throughout  that  brilliant  and  eventful  period  in  the  history  of 
British  India,  when  every  province  from  the  Ganges  to  the  ocean 
was  agitated  by  warlike  demonstrations,  the  camp  of  the  Regent 
was  the  pivot  of  operations  and  the  focus  of  inteliigenca    The  part 
he  acted  was  decided,  manly,  and  consistent ;  and  if  there  wei-e 
moments  of  vacillation,  it  was  inspired  by  our  own  conduct,  which 
created  doubts  in  his  mind  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  course.    He  had 
seen  and  felt  that  the  grand  principle  of  politics,  expediency,  guided 
all  courts  and  councik,  whether  Mogul,  Mahratta,  or  British :  the 
disavowal  of  the  alliances  formed  by  Lord  Lake,  under  Marquis 
Wellesley's  administration,  proved  this  to  demonstration,  and  he  was 
too  familiar  with  the  history  of  our  power  to  give  more  credit  than 
mere  politeness  required  to  our  boasted  renunciation  of  the  rights 
of  anticipated  conquest.    A  smile  would  play  over  the  features  of 
the  orbless  politician  when  the  envoy  disclaimed  all  idea  of  its  being 
a  war  of  aggrandisemeni    To  all  such  protestations  he  would  say, 
Mahraja,  I  cannot  doubt  you  believe  what  you  say ;  but  remember 
what  old  Zalim  tells  you ;  the  day  is  not  distant  when  only  one 
emblem  of  power  (M  sicca)  will  be  recognized  throughout  India." 
This  was  in  A.D.  1817-18 ;  and  the  ten  yeai*s  of  life  since  granted 
to  him  must  have  well  illustrated  the  truth  of  this  remark ;  for 
although  no  absolute  conquest  or  incorporation  of  Bajpoot  territory 
has  taken  place,  our  system  of  control,  and  the  establishment  of  our 
monopoly  within  these  limits  (not  then  dreamed  of  by  ourselves), 
has  already  verified  in  part  his  prediction.    It  were  indeed  idle  to 
suppose  that  any  protestations  could  have  vanquished  the  arguments 
present  to  a  mind  which  had  pondered  on  every  page  of  the 
history   of  our   power ;   which   had  witnessed   its    development, 
from   the  battle  of  Plassy   under   Clive,  to    Lake's   exploits  at 
the  altars  of  Alexander.    He  had  seen  throughout,  that  the  funda- 
mental rule  which  guides  the  Rajpoot  prince,  "  obtain  land,"  was  one 
both  practically  and  theoretically  understood  by  viceroys  from 
the  west,  who  appeared  to  act  upon  the  four  grand  political  princi- 
ples of  the  Rajpoot,  shd/m,  ddn,  bed,  di/nd;  or,  persuasion,  gifts, 
stratagem,  force;   by  which,  according  to  their  great  lawgiver, 
kin^oms  are  obtained  and  maintained,  and  all  mundane  affiurs 
conducted.      When,  therefore,  in  order  to  attain   our   ends,  we 
expatiated  upon  the  disinterestedness  of  our  views,  his  oo-opeiation 
was  granted  less  from  a  belief  in  our  professions,  than  upon  a  dispas- 
sionate consideration  of  the  benefits  which  such  alliance  would 
confer  upon  Kotah,  and  of  its  utility  in  maintaining  his  family  in 
the  position  it  had  so  long  held  in  that  state.     Me  must  have 

deputed  by  Lord  Hastings  to  the  Raj  Rana  Zalim  Sins.  He  left  the  residency 
at  Gwalior  on  the  12th  November  1817,  and  readied  the  Regent's  camp  at 
Rowtah,  about  twenty-five  miles  S.S,£.  of  Kotah,  on  the  23d. 
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balanced  the  difficulties  he  had  mastered  to  maintain  that  power, 
against  the  enemies,  internal  and  external,  which  had  threatened  it, 
and  he  justly  feared  both  would  speedily  be  sacrificed  to  the  inca- 
pacity of  his  successors.  To  provide  a  stay  to  their  feebleness  was 
the  motive  which  induced  him  to  throw  himself  heart  and  hand  into 
the  aUiance  we  sought;  and  of  signal  benefit  did  he  prove  to  the 
cause  he  espoused.  But  if  we  read  aright  the  workings  of  a  mind, 
which  never  betrayed  its  purpose  either  to  friend  or  foe,  we  should 
find  that  there  was  a  moment  wherein,  though  he  did  not  swerve 
from  the  path  he  had  chalked  out,  or  shew  any  equivocation  in 
respect  to  the  pledge  he  had  given,  the  same  spirit  which  had  guided 
him  to  the  eminence  he  had  acquired,  suggested  what  he  might 
have  done  at  a  conjuncture  when  all  India,  save  Rajpootana,  was  in 
arms  to  overthrow  the  legions  of  Britain.  All  had  reason  to  dread 
her  colossal  power,  and  hatred  and  revenge  actuated  our  numerous 
allies  to  emancipate  themselves  from  a  yoke,  to  which,  whether  they 
were  bound  by  friendship  or  by  fear,  was  alike  galling.  If  there 
was  one  master-mind  that  could  have  combined  and  wielded  their 
resources  for  our  overthrow,  it  was  that  of  Zalim  Sing  alone. 
Whether  the  aspirations  of  his  ambition,  far  too  vast  for  its  little 
field  of  action,  soared  to  this  height,  or  were  checked  by  the  trammels 
of  nearly  eighty  wintei*s,  we  can  only  conjecture.  Once,  and  once 
only,  the  dubious  oracle  came  forth.  It  was  in  the  veiy  crisis  of 
operations,  when  three  English  divisions  were  gradually  closing 
upon  the  grand  Pindarri  horde,  under  Kureem  Khan,  in  the  very 
heart  of  his  dominions,  and  his  troops,  his  stores,  were  all  placed  at 
our  disposal,  he  heard  that  one  of  these  divisions  had  insulted  his 
town  of  Barah :  then,  the  ideas  which  appeared  to  occupy  him  burst 
forth  in  the  ejaculation,  "  that  if  twenty  years  could  be  taken  from 
"  his  life,  Dehli  and  Dekhan  should  be  one ;"  and  appeared  to  point 
to  the  hidden  thoughts  of  a  man,  whose  tongue  never  spoke  but  in 
parables. 

There  is  also  no  doubt  that  his  most  confidential  friends  and 
ministera,  who  were  Mahrattas,  were  adverse  to  his  leaguing  with 
the  English,  and  for  a  moment  he  felt  a  repugnance  to  breaking 
the  bond  which  had  so  long  united  him  with  their  polic3\  He 
could  not  but  enumerate  amongst  the  arguments  for  its  maintenance, 
his  ability  to  preserve  that  independence  which  fifty  years  liad 
strengthened,  and  he  saw  that,  with  the  power  to  which  he  was 
about  to  be  allied,  he  had  no  course  but  unlimited  obedience ;  in 
sliort,  that  his  part  must  now  be  subordinate.  He  preferred  it, 
however,  for  the  security  it  afibrded ;  and  as  in  the  course  of  nature 
he  must  soon  resign  his  trust,  there  was  more  hope  of  his  power 
descending  to  his  posterity  than  if  left  to  discord  and  faction.  But 
when  hostilities  advanced  against  the  freebooters,  and  the  more 
settled  governments  of  the  Peshwa,  Bhoonsla,  Holcar,  and  Sindia, 
determined  to  shake  off  our  yoke,  we  could  urge  to  him  irresistible 
arguments  for  a  perfect  identity  of  interests.  The  envoy  had  only 
to  hint  that  the  right  of  conquest  would  les^ve  the  districts  he  rented 
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from  Holcar  at  our  disposal ;  and  that  as  we  wanted  no  territory 
in  Central  India  for  ourselves,  we  should  not  forget  our  friends  at 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities.  If  ever  there  were  doubte,  they  were 
dissipated  by  this  suggestion ;  and  on  the  grand  horde  being  broken 
up,  it  was  discovered  that  the  families  of  its  leaders  were  concealed 
in  his  territory.  Through  his  indirect  aid  we  were  enabled  to 
secure  them,  and  at  once  annihilated  the  strength  of  the  maraudei-s. 
For  all  these  important  services,  the  sovereignty  of  the  four  districts 
he  rented  from  Holcar  was  guaranteed  to  the  Regent.  The  circum- 
stances attending  the  conveyance  of  this  gift  afforded  an  estimate  of 
Zalim's  determination  never  to  relinquish  his  authority ;  for,  when 
the  sunn/lid  was  tendered  in  his  own  name,  he  declined  it,  desiring 
the  insertion  of  that  of ''  his  master,  the  Maharao."  At  the  time,  it 
appeared  an  act  of  disinterested  magnarumity,  but  subsequent  acts 
allowed  us  to  form  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  his  motives.  The 
campaign  concluded,  and  the  noble  commander  and  his  enlightened 
coadjutor*  left  the  seat  of  war  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  the 
great  services,  and  the  highest  respect  for  the  talents,  of  the  veteran 
politician,  while  the  envoy,  who  had  acted  with  him  during  the 
campaign,  was  declared  the  medium  of  his  future  political  relations. 

In  March  A.D.  1818,  profound  repose  reigned  from  the  Sutlej  to 
the  ocean,  of  which  Bajpoot  history  presented  no  example.  The 
magic  Runes,  by  which  the  north-man  could  "  hush  the  stormy 
*'  wave,"  could  not  be  more  efficacious  than  the  rod  of  our  power  in 
tranquillizing  this  wide  space,  which  for  a^  had  been  the  seat  of 
conflict.  The  saiya  yuga,  the  golden  age  of  Uie  Hindu,  alone  afforded 
a  parallel  to  the  calm  which  had  succeeded  eras  of  tumultuous 
effervescence. 

Thus  matters  proceeded  till  November  1819,  when  the  death  of 
the  Maharao  Om^d  Sing  engendered  new  feelings  in  the  claimants 
to  the  succession,  and  placed  the  Regent  in  a  position  from  which  not 
even  his  genius  might  have  extricated  him,  unaided  by  the  power 
whose  alliance  he  had  so  timely  obtained.  And  here  it  be^mes 
requisite  to  advert  to  the  terms  of  this  alliance.  The  treatyf  was 
concluded  at  Dehli,  on  the  26th  of  December  1817,  by  the  envoys  of 
the  Regent,  in  the  name  of  his  lawful  sovereign,  the  Maharao  Om^ 
Sing,  ratified  by  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  deeds  were  inter- 
changed at  the  Regent's  court  early  in  January.  To  this  treaty  his 
sovereign's  seal  and  his  own  were  appended  ;  but  no  guai*antee  of 
the  Regent's  power  was  demanded  pending  the  negotiation,  nor  is  he 
mentioned  except  in  the  preamble,  and  then  only  as  the  ministerial 
agent  of  the  Maharao  Om^d  Sing,  in  whose  behalf  alone  the  treaty 
was  virtually  executed.  This  excited  the  surprise  of  the  British 
representative,:^  who,  in  his  official   despatch  detailing  the  progress 

*  I  allude  to  Mr.  Adarn^  who  divided  with  the  noble  Marquis  the  entire 
merits  of  that  ever  memorable  period. 

t  Copy  of  this  is  inserted  in  Appendix  No.  6. 

t  C.  T.  Metcalfe,  Esq.,  then  resident  at  Dehli,  now  Sir  C.  T.  Metcalfe,  Bart., 
member  of  council  in  Bengal. 
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and  conclusion  of  the  negotiations,  intimated  that  he  not  only 
expected  such  stipulation,  but  was  prepared  for  admitting  it.  There 
was  no  inadvertence  in  this  omission  ;  the  Regent  saw  no  occasion 
for  any  guarantee,  for  the  plenary  exercise  of  the  powers  of  sovereign 
during  more  than  half  a  century  bad  constituted  him,  defobcto,  prince 
of  Kotah.  Moreover,  we  may  suppose,  bad  he  felt  a  desire  for  such 
stipulation,  that  a  feeling  of  pride  might  have  stifled  its  expression, 
which  by  making  the  choice  of  ministers  dependent  on  a  foreign 
power  would  have  virtually  annulled  the  independent  sovereignty 
of  Kotak  Whatever  was  the  reason  of  the  omission,  at  a  season 
when  bis  recognition  might  have  had  the  same  formaJ  sanction  of 
all  the  parties  as  the  other  articles  of  the  treaty,  it  furnished  the 
future  opponents  of  the  Regent's  power  with  a  strong  argument 
against  its  maintenance  in  perpetuity  on  the  death  of  the  Maharao 
Omed  Sing. 

It  has  been  ali'eady  said,  that  the  treaty  was  concluded  at  Dehli  in 
December  1817,  and  interchanged  in  January  1818.  In  March  of 
the  same  year,  two  supplemental  articles  were  agreed  to  at  Dehli, 
and  transmitted  direct  to  the  Regent^  guaranteeing  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  to  his  sons  and  successors  for  ever. 

Having  premised  so  much,  let  us  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  parties, 
whose  future  fete  was  involved  in  this  policy. 

The  Maharao  Om^  Sing  had  three  sons,  Kishore  Sing,  Bishen 
Sing,  and  Pirthi  Sing.  The  heir-apparent,  who  bore  a  name  dear  to 
the  recollection  of  the  Haras,  was  then  forty  years  of  age.  He  was 
mild  in  his  temper  and  demeanour ;  but  being  brought  up  in  habits 
of  seclusion,  he  was  more  conversant  with  the  formulas  of  his  religion, 
and  the  sacred  epics,  than  with  the  affairs  of  mankind.  He  was  no 
stranger  to  the  annals  of  his  family,  and  had  sufficient  pride  and 
feeling  to  kindle  at  the  recollection  of  their  glory ;  but  the  natural 
bent  of  his  mind,  reinforced  by  education,  had  well  fitted  him  to 
follow  the  path  of  his  father,  and  to  leave  himself  and  his  country  to 
be  governed  as  best  pleased  the  Ndnah-saheb*  the  Regent. 

Bishen  Sing  was  about  three  years  younger  ;  equally  placid  in 
disposition,  sensible  and  sedate,  and  much  attached  to  the  Regent. 

Pirthi  Sing  was  under  thirty  ;  a  noble  specimen  of  a  Hara,  eager 
for  action  in  the  only  career  of  a  Rajpoot — ^arms.  To  hira  the 
existing  state  of  things  was  one  of  opprobrium  and  dishonour,  and 
bis  mind  was  made  up  to  enfranchise  himself  and  family  from  the 
thraldom  in  which  his  father  had  left  them,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
The  brothers  were  attached  to  each  Qther,  and  lived  in  perfect 
harmony,  though  suspicions  did  exist  that  Bishen  Sing's  greater 
docility  and  forbearance  towards  the  Regent's  son  and  successor, 
su-ose  from  interested,  perhaps  traitorous,  views.     Each  of  them  had 


*  This  was  the  parental  epithet  always  applied  to  the  Regent  by  Oni^d  Siiipr 
i^ndhis  sons,  who  it  will  be  remembered  mingled  some  of  the  Jliala  blood  in 
their  veins.    Ndtiah'Salub^  *  sir  grandairc.' 
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estates  of  twenty -five   thousand   rupees'  annual  rent,  which  they 
managed  through  their  agents. 

The  Regent  had  two  sons,  the  elder,  Madhu  Sing,  legitimate  ;  the 
younger,  Gordhun-das,  illegitimate  ;  but  he  was  regarded  with  more 
affection,  and  endowed  with  almost  equal  authority  with  the 
declared  successor  to  the  regency.  Madhu  Sing  was  about  forty-six 
at  the  period  we  speak  of.  A  physiognomist  would  discover  in  his 
aspect  no  feature  indicative  of  genius,  though  he  might  detect  amidst 
traits  which  denoted  indolence,  a  supercilious  tone  of  character,  the 
effect  of  indulgence.  This  was  fostered  in  a  great  degree  by  the  late 
Maharao,  who  supported  the  Regent's  son  against  his  own  in  all 
their  dissensions,  even  from  their  infancy,  which  had  increased  the 
natural  arrogance  developed  by  power  being  too  early  entrusted  to 
him  :  for  when  the  Regent,  as  before  related,  quitted  the  capital  for 
the  camp',  Madhd  Sing  was  nominated  to  the  office  of  Foujdar,  the 
hereditary  post  of  his  father,  and  left  as  his  locuTn  tenens  at  Kotah. 
This  office,  which  included  the  command  and  pay  of  all  the  troops, 
left  unlimited  funds  at  his  disposal;  and  as  the  checks  which 
restrained  every  other  officer  in  the  state,  were  inoperative  upon  his 
sons,  who  dared  to  infoim  against  the  future  Regent  ?  Accordingly, 
he  indulged  his  taste  in  a  manner  which  engendered  dislike  to  him : 
his  gardens,  his  hoi*ses,  his  boats,  were  in  a  style  of  extravagance 
calculated  to  provoke  the  envy  of  the  sons  of  his  sovereign  ;  while 
his  suite  eclipsed  that  of  the  prince  himself  In  short,  he  little 
regarded  the  prudent  counsel  of  his  father,  who,  in  their  metapho- 
rical language,  used  to  express  his  fears  "  that  when  he  was  a 
"  hundred  years  old,"  (i.e.,  dead,)  the  fabric  which  cost  a  life  in  rearing 
would  fall  to  pieces. 

Gordhun-das,*  the  natural  son  of  the  Regent,  was  then  about 
twenty-seven,+  quick,  lively,  intelligent,  and  daring.  His  conduct 
to  his  sovereign's  family  has  been  precisely  the  reverse  of  his 
brother's,  and  in  consequence  he  lived  on  terms  of  confidential  friend- 
ship with  them,  especially  with  the  heir-apparent  and  prince,  Pirthi 
Sing,  whose  disposition  coiTesponded  with  his  own.  His  father,  who 
viewed  this  child  of  his  old  age  with  perhaps  more  affection  than  his 
elder  brother,  bestowed  upon  him  the  important  office  of  Pm^dhan, 
which  comprehends  the  grain-department  of  the  state.  It  gave  him 
the  command  of  funds,  the  amount  of  which  endangered  the  declared 
succession.  The  brothers  cordially  detested  each  other,  and  many 
indignities  were  cast  upon  Gordimn-das  by  Madk^i  Sing,  such  as 
putting  him  in  the  guard,  which  kindled  an  irreconcilable  rancour 
between  them.  Almost  the  only  frailty  in  the  eharacter  of  the 
Regent  was  the  defective  education  of  his  sons :  both  were  lefb  to 
the  indulgence  of  arrogant  pretension.s,  which  ill-accorded  with  the 


*  Anglice,  *  the  slave  of  Gordhun/  one  of  the  names  of  Crishna,  the  tutelary 
divinity  of  the  Kegent. 

t  Let  me  again  remind  the  reader,  that  this  was  written  in  1820-21 ;  for 
many  reasons,  the  pUraseolog}-  and  chronology  of  the  origincd  MS.  arc  retained 
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tenor  of  his  own  behaviour  through  life,  or  the  conduct  that  was 
demanded  of  them.  Dearly,  bitterly,  has  the  Regent  repented  this 
error,  which  in  its  consequences  has  thrown  the  merits  of  an  active 
and  difficult  career  into  the  shade,  and  made  him  regret  that  his 
power  was  not  to  die  with  him. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  and  politics  at  Kotah  in  November 
1819,  when  the  death  of  the  Maharao  developed  views  that  had  long 
been  concealed,  and  that  produced  the  most  deplorable  results.  The 
Regent  was  at  the  Chdoni,  his  standing  camp  at  Gagrown,  when  this 
event  occurred,  and  he  immediately  repaired  to  the  capital,  to  see 
that  the  last  offices  were  properly  performed,  and  to  proclaim  the 
an,  or  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  accession  of  the  Maharao  Kishore 
Sing 

The  political  agent  received  the  intelligence*  on  his  march  from 
Marwar  to  Mewar,  and  immediately  addressed  his  government  on 
the  subject,  requesting  instructions.  Meanwhile,  after  a  few  days' 
halt  at  Oodipoor,  he  repaired  to  Kotah  to  observe  the  state  of  parties, 
whose  animosities  and  expectations  were  forebodings  of  a  change 
which  menaced  the  guaranteed  order  of  things.  On  his  arrival,  he 
found  the  aged  Regent,  still  a  stranger  to  the  luxury  of  a  house, 
encamped  a  mile  beyond  the  city,  with  his  devoted  bands  around 
him ;  while  his  son,  the  heir  to  his  power,  continued  in  his  palace  in 
the  town.  The  prince  and  brothei-is,  as  heretofore,  resided  at  the 
palace  in  the  castle,  where  they  held  their  coteries,  of  which  Gor- 
dhun-das  and  Pirthi  Sing  were  the  principals,  moulding  the  new 
Uaharao  to  their  wiU,  and  from  which  the  second  brother,  Bishen 
Sing,  was  excluded.  Although  the  late  prince  had  hardly  ceased  to 
hi-eathe,  before  the  animosities  so  long  existing  between  the  sons  of 
the  Regent  burst  forth,  and  threatened  ''  war  within  the  gates ;"  and 
although  nothing  short  of  the  recovery  of  rights  so  long  in  abeyance 
was  determined  upon  by  the  prince ;  yet, — and  it  will  hardly  be 
helieved, — these  schemes  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  Regent. 

The  death  of  his  friend  and  sovereign,  added  to  care  and  infirmity, 
brought  on  a  fit  of  illness,  the  result  of  which  was  expected  to  crown 
the  hopes  of  the  parties  who  were  interested  in  the  event ;  and 
when,  to  their  surprise  and  regret,  he  recovered,  the  plans  of  his 

*  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  letter  written  by  the  Re^nt,  announc- 
ing the  decease  of  his  master,  dated  Ist  Suffur,  A.M.  1235,  or  November  21st, 
1819  :— 

"  Until  Sunday,  the  eve  of  the  1st  Suffur,  the  health  of  the  Maharao  Om^d 
Sing  was  perfectljr  good.  About  an  hour  after  sunset,  he  went  to  worship  Sri 
Byjnathrj%.  Havmg  made  six  prostrations,  and  while  performing  the  seventh, 
he  faint^  and  remained  totally  insensible.  In  this  state  he  was  removed  to 
his  bed-chamber,  when  every  medical  aid  was  given,  but  unavailingly ;  at  two 
ill  the  moraing  he  departed  for  heaven. 

''  Such  affliction  is  not  reserved  even  for  a  foe  ;  but  what  refuge  is  there 
against  the  decree?  You  are  our  friend,  and  the  honour  and  welfare  of  those 
vhom  the  Maharao  has  left  behind  are  now  in  your  hands.  The  Maharao 
Kishore  Sing,  eldest  son  of  the  Maharao  deceased,  has  been  placed  upon  the 
throne.     This  is  written  for  the  information  of  friendship." 
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prince  and  natural  son  were  matured,  and  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at 
noon  to  every  person  of  note  but  the  Regent  himself.  He  was  not, 
indeed,  the  first  aged  ruler,  however  renowned  for  wisdom,  who  had 
been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  cabals  of  his  £sunily.  It  required  a 
prophet  to  announce  to  David  the  usurpation  of  Adonijah  ;*  and 
the  same  cause,  which  kept  David  ignorant  that  his  son  had 
supplanted  him,  concealed  from  the  penetrating  eye  of  Zalim 
Sing  the  plot  which  had  for  its  object  that  his  power  should 
perish  with  him,  and  that  his  son  Gordhun  should  supersede  the  heir 
to  his  hereditary  staff  of  office.  Strange  as  it  must  appear,  the 
British  Agent  acted  the  part  of  Nathan  on  this  occasion,  and 
had  to  break  the  intelligence  to  the  man  who  had  swayed  for 
sixty  years,  with  despotic  authority,  the  destinies  of  Kotah,  that  his 
sons  were  arming  against  each  other,  and  that  his  prince  was  deter- 
mined that  his  wand  (churri)  of  power  should  (to  speak  in  their 
metaphorical  style)  be  consumed  in  the  same  pyre  with  himself 
whenever  the  **  decree  of  Bhagwan"  went  forth. 

It  was  then  that  the  supplemental  articles,  guaranteeing  Madbu 
Sing  in  the  succession  to  tne  regency,  proved  a  stumbling-block  ia 
the  path  of  our  mediation  between  parties,  the  one  called  on  to 
renounce  that  dear-bought  power,  the  other  determined  to  regain 
what  time  and  accident  had  wrested  &om  him.  Had  the  emeigency 
occurred  while  the  predatory  system  was  predominant,  not  a  whbper 
would  have  been  raised ;  tibe  point  in  all  probability  would  never 
have  been  mooted :  it  would  have  been  considered  as  a  matter  of 
course,  where 

'^  Amurath  to  Amurath  succeeds," 

that  the  Maharao  Eishore  should  continue  the  same  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  Madbil  Sing  that  his  father  had  been  in  Zalim's.  This 
would  have  excited  no  surprise,  nor  would  such  a  proceeding  have 
afforded  speculation  for  one  hour.  Nay,  the  usurper  might  have 
advanced  to  the  ulterior  step ;  and,  like  the  Frank  maire  du  palais, 
have  demanded  of  the  pontiff  of  Nat'hdwara,  as  did  Pepin  of  Pope 
Zacharius,  **  whether  he  who  had  the  power,  should  not  also  have 
"  the  title,  of  king  "f  and  the  same  plenary  indulgence  would  have 
awaited  the  first  Jhala  Baja  of  Eotah  as  was  granted  to  the  first  of 
the  Carlovingian  kings !  It,  therefore,  became  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment, especudly  to  the  unreflecting,  whence  arose  the  general 
sympathy,  amounting  to  enthusiasm,  towards  this  hitherto  dis- 
regfutied  family,  not  only  from  chief  and  peasant,  within  the  bounds 
of  Harouti,  and  the  foreign  mercenary  army  raised  and  maintained 
by  the  Regent,  but  from  the  neighbouring  princes  and  nobles,  who 
had  hitherto  looked  upon  the  usurpation  in  silence. 

A  short  explanation  will  solve  what  was  then  enigmatical,  even 

*  **  Nathan  spake  unto  Bathsheba^  ^  hast  thou  not  heard  that  Adon^,  tho 
son  of  Hagitha,  does  reign,  and  David  our  Lord  knoweth  it  not  V  " 

t  Such  was  the  Question  propounded,  and  answered  as  Pepin  expected, 
regarding  the  deposal  of  Childeric,  the  last  of  the  Merovingian  race. 
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to  those  most  interested  in  forming  a  just  opinion.  The  practice  of 
the  moral  virtues  amongst  any  portion  of  civilized  society  may  be 
uncertain,  but  there  is  one  invariable  estimate  or  standard  of  them 
in  theory.  The  policy  of  1817  changed  the  moral  with  the  political 
aspect  of  Bajast  nan.  If,  previous  thereto,  no  voice  was  raised  against 
usurpation  and  crime,  it  was  because  all  hope  that  their  condition 
could  be  ameliorated  was  extinct  But  this  was  to  them  a  nya 
samvdty  a  'new  era,'  a  day  of  universal  regeneration.  Was  the 
sovereign  not  to  look  for  the  restoration  of  <£at  power  which  had 
been  guaranteed  by  treaty, — ^nor  the  chiefs  to  claim  the  restitution 
of  their  estates, — nor  the  peasant  to  hope  for  the  lands  now  added 
to  the  crown  domain ; — and  were  not  aU  foreign  potentates  interested 
in  calling  for  an  example  of  retributive  justice  for  ministerial  usur- 
pation, however  mildly  exercised  towards  the  prince  ?  With  more 
rational  than  political  argument,  they  appealed  to  our  high  notions 
of  public  justice  to  accomplish  these  object&  Unhappy  position,  in 
which  circumstances, — nay,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  political 
gratitude  and  justice, — dictated  a  contrary  course,  and  marshalled 
British  battalions  in  line  with  the  retainers  of  usurpation  to  combat 
the  lawful  sovereign  of  the  country  !  The  case  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  that  ever  beset  our  policy  in  the  East,  which  must  always 
to  a  certain  extent  be  adapted  to  the  condition  of  those  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact ;  and  perhaps,  on  this  occasion,  no  caution  or 
foresight  could  have  avei*ted  the  effects  of  this  alliance. 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  supplemental  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  Eotah,  which  pledged  our  faith  to  two  parties  in  a 
manner  which  rendered  its  maintenance  towards  both  an  impossi- 
bility, produced  consequences  that  shook  the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  Rajwarra  in  our  political  rectitude.  They  establishea  two 
pageants  instead  of  one,  whose  co-existence  would  have  been  miracu- 
lous: still,  as  a  measure  ought  not  to  be  judged  entirely  by  its 
results,  we  shall  endeavour  to  assign  the  true  motive  and  character 
of  the  act. 

If  these  articles  were  not  dictated  by  good  policy ;  if  they  cannot 
be  defended  on  the  plea  of  expediency;  if  the  omission  in  the 
original  treaty  of  December  could  not  be  supplied  in  March,  without 
questioning  the  want  of  foresight  of  the  framer ;  he  might  justify 
them  on  the  ground  that  they  were  a  concession  to  feelings  of  grati- 
tude for  important  services,  rendered  at  a  moment  when  the  fate 
of  our  power  in  India  was  involved  to  an  extent  unprecedented 
since  its  origin.  To  effect  a  treaty  with  the  Nestor  of  Rajwarra, 
was  to  ensure  alliances  with  the  rest  of  the  states,  which  object  was 
the  very  essence  of  Lord  Hastings'  policy.  Thus,  on  general 
views,  as  well  as  for  particular  reasons  (for  the  resources  of 
Kotah  were  absolutely  indispensable),  the  co-operation  of  the 
Regent  was  a  measure  vitally  important  Still  it  may  be  urged  that 
85  the  Regent  himself,  from  "^atever  motive,  had  allowed  the 
time  to  go  by  when  necessity  might  have  compelled  us  to  incorporate 
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such  an  article  in  the  original  treaty,  was  there  no  other  mode  of 
reimbursing  these  services  besides  a  guarantee  which  was  an  apple 
of  discord  ?  The  war  was  at  an  end ;  and  we  might  with  justice 
have  urged  that  '  the  state  of  Kotah/  with  which  we  had  treated, 
had,  in  the  destruction  of  all  the  powers  of  anarchy  and  sharing  in 
its  spoils,  fully  reaped  the  reward  of  her  services.  Such  an  argument 
would  doubtless  have  been  diplomatically  just ;  but  we  were  still 
revelling  in  the  excitement  of  unparalled  success,  to  which  Zaliin 
had  been  no  mean  contributor,  and  the  future  evil  was  overlooked 
in  the  feverish  joy  of  the  hour.  But  if  cold  expediency  may  not 
deem  this  a  sufficient  justification,  we  may  find  other  reasons.  When 
the  author  of  the  policy  of  1817  had  maturely  adjusted  his  plans  fur 
the  union  of  all  the  settled  governments  in  a  league  against  the 
predatory  system,  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  a  broad  principle 
with  respect  to  those  with  whom  we  had  to  treat.  At  such  a  moment 
he  could  not  institute  a  patient  investigation  into  the  moral  dis- 
cipline of  each  state,  or  demand  of  those  who  wielded  the  power  by 
what  tenure  they  held  their  authority.  It  became,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  recognize  those  who  were  the  rulers  defadOy 
a  principle  which  was  publicly  promulgated  and  universally  acted 
upon.  Whether  we  should  liave  been  justified  in  March,  when  all 
our  wishes  had  been  consummated,  in  declining  a  proposal  which  we 
would  most  gladly  have  submitted  to  in  December,  is  a  question 
which  we  shall  leave  diplomatists  to  settle,*  and  proceed  to  rehite 
the  result  of  the  measure. 

The  counsellors  of  the  new  Maharao  soon  expounded  to  him  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  and  urged  him  to  demand  its  fulfilment  accord- 
ing to  its  literal  interpretation.  The  politic  deference,  which  the 
Regent  had  invariably  shewn  to  the  late  prince,  was  turned  skilfully 
into  an  offensive  weapon  against  him.  They  triumphantly  appealed 
to  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty,  "  the  Maharao,  his  heirs  and 
"  successors,  shall  remain  absolute  rulers  of  their  country  j"  and 
demanded  how  we  could  reconcile  our  subsequent  determination  to 
guarantee  Madhti  Sing  and  his  heirs  in  the  enjoyment  of  power, 
which  made  him  de  facto  the  prince,  and  "  reduced  the  gadi  of  Kotah 
"  to  a  simple  heap  of  cotton  ?" — with  the  fact  before  our  eyes,  that 
the  seals  of  all  the  contracting  parties  were  to  the  original  treaty,  but 
that  of  the  supplemental  articles  the  late  Maharao  died  in  absolute 
igporance. 

All  friendly  intercourse  between  the  prince  and  the  Regent,  and 
consequently  with  Madhii  Sing,  was  soon  at  an  end,  and  every  effort 

*  The  overture  for  these  supplementary  articles,  in  all  probability,  originated 
not  with  the  Regent,  but  with  the  son.  Had  the  author  (who  was  then  the 
medium  of  the  political  relations  with  Kotah)  been  consulted  regarding  their 
tendency,  he  was  as  well  aware  then  as  now^  what  he  wughl  to  have  advised. 
Whether  his  feelings,  alike  excited  by  the  grand  work  m  whidi  he  bore  no 
mean  part,  would  have  also  clouded  nis  juc^ment,  it  were  useless  to  discuss. 
It  is  sufficient,  in  all  the  spirit  of  candour,  to  suggest  such  reasons  as  may  hare 
led  to  a  measure,  the  consequences  of  which  have  been  so  deeply  lamented. 
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was  used  whereby  the  political  enfranchisement  of  the  former  could 
be  accomplished.  The  eloquence  of  angels  must  have  failed  to  check 
such  hopes,  still  more  to  give  a  contrary  interpretation  to  the  simple 
language  of  the  treaty,  to  which,  with  a  judicious  pertinacity,  they 
coiitined  themselves.  It  would  be  useless  to  detail  the  various 
occurrences  pending  the  reference  to  our  Government.  The  prince 
would  not  credit,  or  affected  not  to  credit,  its  determination,  and 
founded  abundant  and  not  easily-refutable  arguments  upon  its 
honour  and  justice.  When  told  that  its  instructions  were,  "  that  no 
"  pretensions  of  the  titular  Baja  can  be  entertained  by  us  in  opposi- 
'*  tion  to  our  positive  engagement  with  the  Regent ;  that  he  alone 
*'  was  considered  as  the  head  of  the  Kotah  state,  and  the  titular  Raja 
'•'  no  more  deemed  the  ruler  of  Kotah,  than  the  Raja  of  Satarra  the 
"  leader  of  the  Mahrattas,  or  the  Great  Mogul  the  emperor  of 
"  Hindustan,"  the  Maharao  shut  his  eai^  against  the  representation 
of  the  Agent,  and  professed  to  regard  the  person  who  could  compare 
his  case  to  others  so  little  parallel  to  it,  as  his  enemy.  While  his 
brother,  Pirthi  Sing,  and  Gordhun-das  formed  pai*t  of  the  council  of 
Kishore  Sing,  it  was  impossible  to  expect  that  he  would  be  brought 
to  resign  himself  to  his  destiny ;  arid  he  was  speedily  given  to 
understand  that  the  removal  of  both  from  his  councils  was  indis- 
pensable. 

But  as  it  was  impossible  to  effect  this  without  escalading  the 
castle,  in  which  operation  the  prince,  in  all  human  probability,  might 
have  perished,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  blockade  it  and  starve 
them  into  surrender.  When  reduced  to  extremity,  the  Maharao 
took  the  determination  of  tnisting  his  cause  to  the  country,  and 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  live  hundred  horse,  chiefly 
Haras,  with  the  tutelary  deity  at  his  saddle-bow,  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  flying,  he  broke  through  the  blockade.  Fortu- 
nately, no  instructions  had  been  given  for  resistance,  and  his  caval- 
cade passed  on  to  the  southward  immolested.  As  soon  as  the 
movement  was  reported,  the  Agent  hastened  to  the  Regent's  camp, 
which  he  found  in  confusion ;  and  demanded  of  the  veteran  what 
steps  he  had  taken,  or  meant  to  take,  to  prevent  the  infection  spread- 
ing. His  conduct,  at  such  a  crisis,  was  most  embarrassing.  Beset 
by  scruples,  real  or  affected,  the  Agent  could  only  obtain  ill-timed  if 
not  spurious  declarations  of  loyalty;  "that  he  would  cling  to 
''  his  sovereign's  skirts,  and  chahn  kar  (serve  him)  ;  that  he 
'  would  rather  retire  to  Nat'hdwai'a,  than  blacken  his  face 
'*  by  any  treason  towards  his  master."  Rejoiced  at  the  mere 
hint  of  a  sentiment  which  afforded  the  least  presage  of  the  only 
mode  of  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  of  our  policy,  the  Agent  eargerly 
replied,  "  there  was  no  earthly  bar  to  his  determination,  which  he 
"  had  only  to  signify ;"  but  abhorring  duplicity  and  cant  at  such  a 
moment,  when  action  of  the  most  decisive  kind  was  required,  and 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  five  hundred  unquiet  spirits 
being  thrown  loase  on  a  society  so  lately  disorganized,  he  hastily 
hid  the  veteran  adieu,  and  galloped  to  overtake  the  prince's  caval- 
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cade.     He  found  it  bivouacked  at  the  Rungbdri,  a  country-seat 
six  miles  south  of  the  capital     His  followers  and  their  horses,  inter- 
mingled, were  scattered  in  groups  outside  the  garden- wall;  and 
the  prince,  his  chiefs,  and  advisers,  were  in  the  palace,  deliberating 
on  their  fiiture  operations.      There  was  no  time  for  ceremony ;  and 
he  reached  the  assembly  before  he  could  be  announced.     The  rales 
of  etiquette  and  courtesy  were  not  lost  even  amidst  impending 
strife;  though  the  greeting  was  short,  a  warm  expostulation  with 
the  prince  and  the  chiefs  was  delivered  with  rapidity ;  and  the 
latter  were  warned  that  their  position  placed  them  in  direct  enmity 
to  the  British  government,  and  that,  without  being  enabled  to 
benefit  their  sovereign,  they  involved  themselves  in  destruction. 
The  courtesy  which  these  brave  men  had  a  right  to  was  changed 
into  bitter  reproof,  as  the  Agent  turned  to  Gordhun-das,  whom  he 
styled  a  traitor  to  his  father,  and  from  whom  his  prince  could  expeet 
no  good,  guided  as  he  was  solely  by  interested  motives,  and  warned 
him  that  punishment  of  no  common  kind  awaited  him.     His  hand 
was  on  his  sword  in  an  instant;  but  the  action  being  met  by  a  smile 
of  contempt,  and  his  insolent  replies  passing  unheeded,  the  Agent, 
turning  to  the  prince,  implored  him  to  reflect  before  the  door  would 
be  closed  to  acconunodation ;  pledging  himself,  at  the  same  time, 
to  everything  that  reason  and  his  position  could  demand,  except 
the  surrender  of  the  power  of  the  Regent,  which  our  public  faith 
compelled  us  to  mainUtin ;  and  that  the  prince's  dignity,  comforto, 
and   happiness,  should  be  sedulously  consulted.     While  he  was 
wavering,  the  Agent  called  aloud, ''  the  prince's  horse !"  and  taking 
his  arm,  Kishore  Sing  suffered  himself  to  be  led  to  it^  observing  as 
he  mounted,  "  I  rely  implicitly  on  your  friendship."     His  brother, 
Pirthi  Sing,  spoke ;  the  chiefs  maintained  silence ;  and  the  impetu- 
osity of  Qordhun  and  one  or  two  of  the  coterie  was  unheeded.    The 
Agent  rode  side  by  side  with  the  prince,  surrounded  by  his  bands, 
in  perfect  silence,  and  in  this  way  they  re-entered  the  castle,  nor  did 
the  Agent  quit  him  till  he  replaced  him  on  his  gadC,  when  be 
reiterated  his  expressions  of  desire  for  his  welfare,  but  urged  the 
necessity  of  his  adapting  his  conduct  to  the  imperious  circumstances 
of  his  position;  and  intimated  that  both  his  brother  and  Qordhun- 
das  must  be  removed  from  his  person,  the  latter  altogether  from 
Haroutl    This  was  in  the  middle  of  May ;  and  in  June,  after  the 
public  deportation  of  Qordhun-das  as  a  state-criminal  to  Dehli,  and 
ample  provision  being  made  for  the  prince  and  every  member  of  his 
family,  a  public  reconciliation  tooK  place  between  him  and  the 
Regent. 

The  meeting  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  festival,  and  produced  a 
spontaneous  rejoicing,  the  populace,  with  the  loudest  acdamatioi^, 
crowding  every  avenue  to  the  palace  by  which  the  Regent  and  his 
son  were  to  pasa  The  venerable  Zalim  appeared  like  their  patriarch; 
the  princes  as  disobedient  children  suing  for  forgiveness.  They 
advanced  bending  to  embrace  his  knees,  wnilst  he,  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  restrain  this  reverential  salutation  to  his  asre  and  to  habit. 
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endeavoured  by  the  same  lowly  action  to  shew  his  respect  to  his 
sovereigD.  Expressions,  in  keeping  with  such  forms  of  affection 
and  respect,  from  the  Maharao,  of  honour  and  fidelity  from  the 
'  guardian  of  his  father'  and  himself,  were  exchanged  with  all  the 
fervour  of  apparent  sincerity.  Anomalous  condition  of  human 
affairs !  strange  perversity,  which  prevented  this  momentary  illusion 
from  beooming  a  permanent  reality ! 

This  much-desired  reconciliation  was  followed  on  the  8th  of 
Sawuni  or  17th  August  A.D.  1820,  by  the  solemnities  of  a  public 
installation  of  the  Maharao  on  the  gadi  of  his  ancestors :  a  pageantry 
which  smoothed  all  asperities  for  the  time,  and,  in  giving  scope  to 
the  munificence  of  the  Regent,  afforded  to  the  mass,  who  judge 
only  by  the  surface  of  things,  a  theme  for  approbation.  We  leave 
for  another  place*  the  details  of  this  spectacle ;  merely  observing 
that  the  representative  of  the  British  government  was  the  first 
(following  the  priest)  to  make  the  tika,  or  unction  of  sovereignty-f- 
on  the  forehead  of  the  prince;  and  having  tied  on  the  jewels, 
consisting  of  aigrette,  necklace,  and  bracelets,  he  girded  on,  amidst 
salutes  of  ordnance,  the  sword  of  investiture.  The  Maharao,  with 
an  appropriate  speech,  presented  one  hundred  and  one  gold  mohui*s, 
as  the  nuzzuT  or  fine  oi  relief,  professing  his  homage  to  the  British 
government  At  the  same  time,  a  khelat,  or  dress  of  honour,  was 
presented,  in  the  name  of  the  Governor-general  of  India,  to  the 
Regent,  for  which  he  made  a  suitable  acknowledgment,  and  a 
nuzztir  of  twenty-five  gold  mohurs. 

Madhil  Sing  then  fulfilled  the  functions  of  hereditary  Foujdar, 
making  the  Uka,  girding  on  the  sword,  and  presenting  the  gift  of 
accession,  which  was  returned  by  the  Maharao  presenting  to  Madhti 
Sing  the  kkdat  of  ultimate  succession  to  the  regency  :  the  grand 
difficulty  to  overcome,  and  which  originated  all  these  differences. 
The  A^nt  remained  an  entire  month  after  the  ceremony,  to 
strengthen  the  good  feeling  thus  begun ;  to  adapt  the  Maharao's  mind 
to  the  position  in  which  an  imperious  destiny  had  placed  him  ;  and 
also  to  impress  on  the  successor  to  the  regency  the  dangerous  respon- 
sibility of  the  trust  which  a  solemn  trSity  had  guaranteed,  if  by 
his  supineness,  want  of  feeling,  or  misconduct,  it  were  violated.  On 
the  4th  September,  previous  to  leaving  Kotah,  the  Agent  was  present 
at  another  meeting  of  all  the  parties,  when  there  was  as  much  appear- 
ance of  cordiality  manifested  as  could  be  expected  in  so  difficult  a 
predicament.  The  old  Begent,  th^  Maharao,  and  Madh^i  Sing,  joined 
hands  in  reciprocal  forgiveness  of  the  past,  each  uttering  a  solemn 
aiJHeveration  that  he  would  cultivate  harmony  for  the  future. 

It  was  onjthis  occasion  that  the  Begent  performed  two  deliberate 


*  The  details  of  this  ceremony  will  be  given  in  the  Personal  Narrative. 

t  "  Anointing''  appears  to  have  been,  in  all  ages,  the  mode  of  installation. 
The  unguent  on  this  occasion  is  of  sandal-wood  and  vir  of  roses  made  into  a 
paste,  or  very  thick  ointment,  of  which  a  little  is  placed  upon  the  forehead 
with  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand. 
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acts,  which  appear  suitable  accompaniments  to  the  close  of  his 
political  life,  both  as  respects  his  prince  and  his  subjects.  He  had 
prepared  a  covenant  of  sUrety  for  his  old  and  faithful  servants  after 
his  death,  demanding  the  Maharao's,  his  son  Madhii  Sing's,  and  the 
Agent's  signatures  thereto,  stipulating  that  ^  if  his  successor  did  not 
*'  choose  to  employ  their  services,  they  should  be  free  agents,  be 
"  called  to  no  account  for  the  past,  but  be  permitted  to  reside 
''  wherever  they  pleased."  The  Maharao  and  Madhil  Sing  having 
signed  the  deed,  the  British  agent,  at  the  desire  of  the  Regent,  placed 
his  signature  as  a  guarantee  for  its  execution.  In  this  act,  we  not 
only  have  proof  that  to  the  last  the  Regent  maintained  the  supre- 
macy of  his  master,  but  evidence  of  the  feai*s  he  entertained  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  his  successor. 

The  other  act  was  a  brilliant  victoiy  over  the  most  inveterate 
habits  of  his  age  and  countr}'*, — the  revocation  of  dind,  or  forced 
contributions,  throughout  the  dominion  of  KotaL  This  spontaneous 
abolition  of  a  practice  so  deeply  rooted  in  Rajast'han,  is  another 
proof  of  the  keen  penetration  of  the  Regent,  and  of  his  desire  to 
conciliate  the  opinions  of  the  protecting  power,  as  to  the  duties 
of  princes  towards  their  subjects ;  duties  regarding  which,  as 
he  said,  "  theoi-etically  we  ai-e  not  ignorant ;"  and  on  which  he  has 
often  forcibly  descanted  before  his  son,  whilst  laying  down  rules  of 
conduct  when  he  should  be  no  more.  At  such  moments,  he  entered 
fully  and  with  energy  into  his  own  conduct ;  condemning  it ;  pointini^ 
out  its  inevitable  results,  and  the  benefits  he  had  observed  to  attend 
an  opposite  course  of  action.  **  My  word,  son,  was  not  worth  a 
"  copper,"  he  would  say  ;  "  but  now  nobody  would  refuse  anything 
"  to  old  Zaiim."  It  was,  therefore,  as  much  from  a  conviction  of  the 
benefit  to  himself  and  the  state  which  would  attend  the  renuncia- 
tion of  this  tax,  as  with  a  view  of  courting  golden  opinion,  that  he 
commanded  a  stone  to  be  raised  in  the  chief  town  of  every  district 
of  his  country,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  edict  of  perpetual 
abolition  of  dind,  with  the  denunciation  of  eternal  vengeance  on 
whoever  should  revoke  it.  The  effigies  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
cow,  and  the  hog,  animals  reverenced  or  execrated  by  all  classes, 
were  carved  in  relief,  to  attest  the  imprecation. 

Such  was  the  pacific  termination  of  a  contest  for  authority,  which 
threatened  to  deluge  Eotah  with  blood.  Whether  we  had  a  ri^t  to 
hope  that  such  high  and  natural  pretensions  could  rest  satisfied  with 
the  measui*es  of  conciliation  and  concession  that  were  pursued,  the 
sequel  will  disclose  to  those  who  judge  only  by  results. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

BanUkment  of  Gordhun-das,  ilie  natvral  son  of  the  JRegent — Jlis  re-appearancc 
in,  Malw€u — Cojisegnent  retaewal  ofdissetiHwu  at  Kotah, — The  troops  mutiny 
and  join  the  Makarao, — The  Regent  assaults  the  cattle.— Flight  of  tJie 
Maharao  and  party, — Reception  <U  BoandL — The  Afaharao's  second  brother 
joins  the  Regent — Gordhun-da^  attempt  to  join  the  Maharajofrustraied, — The 
Maharao  leaves  Boondi. — General  sympathy  for  Mm, — Ue  arrives  aS 
Bindrabun. — Intrigues  of  Gordkun-das  and  superior  wttive  officers  of  the 
British  Govtmmenty  who  deceive  the  Maharao. — Returns  to  Kotah  at  ike  head 
of  a  force, — Summons  the  Harass  to  his  standard. — His  demands. — Supple- 
menial  article  of  the  treaty  considered. — Emhai^assing  conduct  of  the  Regent, 
— The  Mafiarao  refuses  all  mediation. — His  idtimatum. — British  troops 
jfiarcJu — Junction  vnth  the  Regent — Attack  the  Maharao. — His  defeat  and 
Jlight, — Death  of  his  brother  Firthi  Sing. — Singular  co^nbat. — Amnesty 
proclaimed. — The  Hara  chiefs  return  to  their  families. — The  Maharao  retires 
to  the  temple  ofCrishna  in  Mewar. — Negotialionfor  his  return. — Salisfactoiy 
terminaticn. — Reflections  on  these  civil  wars. — Character  and  death  of  Zalim 
Sing. 

Th£  sole  measure  of  severity  which  arose  out  of  these  commotions 
was  exercised  on  the  natural  son  of  the  Regent,  who  was  banished 
in  the  face  of  open  day  from  the  scene  of  his  turbulent  intrigue. 
Gordhun-das,  or,  as  liis  father  styled  him,  "  Gordun-ji,"  was  the 
'  child  of  love'  and  of  his  old  age>  and  to  his  mother  the  Regent,  it 
is  said,  felt  the  most  ardent  attachment  The  perpetual  banisnment 
of  this  firebrand  was  essential  to  tranquillity  ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
his  misdeeds,  political  and  filial,  it  was  feared  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  Jewish  monarch,  rather  than  the  sternness  of  the  Roman  father, 
would  have  influenced  the  Rajpoot  Regent,  whose  bearing,  when 
the  sentence  of  condemnation  was  enforced,  was  to  be  i*egarded  as 
the  test  of  a  suspicion  that  the  Maharao  had  been  goaded  to  his 
course  through  this  channel  by  ulterior  views  which  he  dared  not 
openly  promulgate.  But  Zalim's  fiat  was  worthy  of  a  Roman,  and 
sufficed  to  annmilate  suspicion — *'  Let  the  air  of  Harouti  never  more 
"  be  tainted  by  his  presence/*  Dehli  and  Allahabad  were  the  cities 
fixed  upon,  from  which  he  was  to  select  his  future  residence,  and 
unfortunately  the  first  was  chosen.  Here  he  resided  with  his  family 
upon  a  pension  sufiiciently  liberal,  and  had  a  range  abundantly 
excursive  for  exercise,  attended  by  some  horsemen  furnished  by  the 
British  local  authority. 

About  the  dose  of  1821,  permission  was  imprudently  granted  to 
the  exile  to  visit  Malwa,  to  fulfil  a  marriage-contract  with  an  illegi* 
timate  daughter  of  the  chieftain  of  Jabboa.  Scarcely  had  he  set  his 
foot  in  that  town,  when  symptoms  of  impatience,  in  lieu  of  perfect 
tranquillity,  began  to  be  visible  at  Kotah,  and  a  correspondence 
both  there  and  at  Boondi  was  haixlly  detected,  before  a  spirit  of 
revolt  was  reported  to  have^  infected  the  tried  veterans  of  tbo 
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Regent.  Syef  Alii,  the  commander  of  the  'royals*  {Baj  PuUun),  an 
officer  of  thirty  years'  standing,  distinguished  for  his  zeal,  fidelity, 
and  gallantry,  was  named  as  having  b^n  gained  over  to  the  cause 
of  his  nomintd  sovereign.  This  was  looked  upon  as  a  slander ;  but 
too  wise  entirely  to  disregard  it,  the  Regent  interposed  a  force 
between  the  disaffected  battalion  and  the  castle,  whicn  brought  the 
matter  to  issue.  The  Maharao  immediately  proceeded  by  water,  and 
conveyed  Syef  Alii  and  a  part  of  his  battalion  to  the  palace ;  which 
was  no  sooner  reported,  than  the  blind  Regent  put  himself  into  his 
litter,  and  headed  a  force  with  which  be  attacked  the  remainder, 
while  two  twenty-four  pounders,  mounted  on  a  cavalier,  which  com- 
manded not  only  every  portion  of  the  city,  but  the  country  on  both 
sides  the  Chumbul,  played  upon  the  castle.  In  the  midst  of  this 
filing  (probably  unexpected),  the  Maharao,  his  brother  Pirthi  Sing, 
and  their  adherents,  took  to  boat,  crossed  the  river,  and  retired  to 
Boondi,  while  the  remainder  of  the  mutinous  *  royals'  laid  down  their 
aims.  By  this  energetic  conduct,  the  new  attempt  upon  his  power 
was  dissolved  as  spon  as  formed,  and  the  gadi  of  tne  Haras  was 
abandoned.  Bishen  Sing  escaped  from  his  brothers  in  the  midst  of 
the  fray,  and  joined  the  Regent,  whose  views  regarding  him,  in  this 
crisis,  however  indirectly  manifested,  could  not  be  mistaken ;  bu^ 
oui*  system  of  making  and  unmaking  kings  in  these  distant  regions, 
though  it  may  have  enlarged  our  power,  had  not  added  to  our  repu- 
tation ;  and  the  Agent  had  the  most  rooted  repugnance  to  sanction 
the  system  in  the  new  range  of  our  alliances,  however  it  might  have 
tended  to  allay  the  discord  which  prevailed,  or  to  free  the  paramount 
pow^r  from  the  embarrassment  in  which  its  diplomatic  relations  had 
placed  it,  and  from  whence  there  was  no  escape  without  incurring 
the  too  just  reproach  of  violating  the  conditions  we  had  imposed. 
Common  decency  forbade  our  urging  the  only  plea  we  could  in 
forming  the  treaty,  namely,  our  considering  the  prince  as  a  mere 
phantom ;  and  if  we  had  been  bold  enough  to  do  so,  the  reply  would 
have  been  the  same :  "  why  did  you  treat  with  a  phantom  f  while 
he  would  have  persisted  in  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  bond. 

There  was  but  one  way  to  deal  with  the  perplexity — 16  fulfil  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty,  by  which  public  peace  would  be  ensured. 
Instructions  were  sent  to  the  prince  of  Boondf,  that  there  was  no 
restraint  upon  his  performing  the  rites  of  hospitality  and  kindred  to 
the  fugitive  princes,  but  that  he  would  be  personally  responsible  if 
he  permitted  them  to  congregate  troops  for  the  purpose  of  hostility 
against  the  Regent :  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  commander  of  the 
British  troops  at  Neemuch  was  desired  to  interpose  a  light  corps  on 
the  line  of  Jabboa  and  Boondf,  and  to  capture  Qordhun-das,  dead  or 
alive,  if  he  attempted  to  join  the  Maharao.  He,  however,  contrived, 
through  the  intricacies  of  the  plateau,  to  elude  the  weii-arraDged 
plan ;  but  finding  that  the  prince  of  Boondi  had  the  same  determinar 
tion,  he  made  direct  for  Marwar,  where  being  also  denied  an  asylao, 
he  had  no  alternative  but  to  return  to  Dehli,  and  to  a  more  strict 
efurveiUance.    This,  however,  may  have  been  concerted ;  for  sooa 
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after,  the  Maharao  broke  ground  from  Boondi,  giving  out  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Bindrabun ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  tranquillity  and 
repose  he  would  find  amidst  the  fanes  of  his  tutelary  deity, 
Brijnat'li-ji,  might  tempt  a  mind  prone  to  religious  seclusion,  to  pass 
his  days  there.  While  he  remained  at  Boondf,  public  opinion  was 
not  at  all  manifested ;  the  distance  was  trifling  to  Eotah,  and  being 
with  the  head  of  his  race,  the  act  was  deemed  only  one  of  thase 
hasty  ebullitions  so  common  in  those  countries,  and  which  would  be 
followed  by  reconciliation.  But  as  soon  as  the  prince  moved  north- 
ward, expectation  being  excited  that  his  cause  would  meet  atten- 
tion elsewhere,  he  had  letters  of  sympathy  and  condolence  from 
every  chief  of  the  country,  and  the  customary  attentions  to 
sovereignty  were  paid  by  those  through  wl^ose  states  he  passed, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  that  most  contiguous  to  our  provinces, 
Bhurtpore.  The  prince  of  this  celebrated  place  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  frontier,  excusing  himself  on  account  of  his  age  and 
blindness;  but  the  Hara  prince,  knowing  what  was  due  from 
a  J&t  zemindar,  however  favoured  by  the  accessions  of  fortune, 
repelled  with  disdain  both  his  gifts  and  Ids  mission.  For  this 
haughty,  though  not  unbecoming  maintenance  of  precedent,  the 
Maharao  was  warned  off  the  bounds  of  Bhurtpore.  Having  remained 
sometime  among  the  ''  groves  of  Yrija,"  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  canticles  of  Jydeva  had  rendered  an  earthly  crown  a  mere 
bauble  in  the  eyes  of  the  abdicated  Hara,  and  that  the  mystical 
effusions  of  E^aniya  and  Radha  had  eradicated  all  remembrance  of 
the  rhapsodies  of  Chund,  and  the  glories  of  the  Chohan :  he  was 
accordingly  lefl  at  discretion  to  wander  where  he  listed.  As  it  was 
predicted,  he  soon  felt  the  difference  between  his  past  and  present 
mode  of  life,  surrounded  by  a  needy  crew  in  a  strange  land ;  and 
towards  the  middle  of  April  he  had  reached  Muttra,  on  his  return 
from  Bindrabun  to  Kotah.  But  his  evil  genius,  in  the  shape  of 
Gordhon-das,  had  destined  this  should  not  be ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  rigorous  sv/rveUlance,  or,  in  fact,  imprisonment,  which  had  been 
enjoined,  this  person  found  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  cabals  with 
natives  of  high  rank  and  office. 

Intrigues  multiplied,  and  false  hopes  were  inspired  through  these 
impure  channels,  which  were  converted  by  his  corrupt  emissaries 
into  fountain-heads  of  political  control,  superseding  the  only  autho- 
rized medium  of  communication  between  the  misguided  prince  and 
the  paramount  power.  Accordingly,  having  coUected  additional 
troops  about  him,  he  commenced  his  march  to  Harouti,  giving  out 
to  tne  chie&  through  whose  dominions  he  passed,  that  he  was 
returning  by  the  consent  of  the  paramount  power  for  the  resumption 
of  aU  his  sovereim  rights,  so  long  in  abeyance.  Men  with  badges  in 
his  train,  belonging  to  the  persons  alluded  to,  and  an  agent  from  the 
native  treasurer  oi  Dehli,  who  supplied  the  prince  wiiSt  funds,  cave 
a  colour  of  truth  which  deceived  the  country,  and  produced  araent 
expressions  of  desire  for  his  success.  As  he  proceeded,  this  force 
increased,  and  he  reached  the  Chumbul,  towards  the  close  of  the 
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monsoon  1821,  with  about  three  thousand  men.  Having  ci^osse^l 
the  river,  he  issued  his  summons  in  a  language  neither  to  be  mis- 
understood nor  disobeyed  by  a  Rajpoot ;  he  conjured  them  by  their 
allegiance  to  join  his  cause,  "  that  of  seeking  justice  accoixling  to  the 
"  treaty  :"-  and  the  call  was  obeyed  by  every  Hara  of  the  countiy. 
His  conduct  afforded  the  most  powerful  illustration  of  the  Rajpoot's 
theorj^  of  fidelity,  for  even  those  closely  connected  by  ties  of  blood 
and  by  every  species  of  benefit,  withdrew  from  the  Regent,  to  whom 
they  owed  everything,  in  order  to  join  their  hereditary  and  lawful 
prince,  whom  some  had  never  seen,  and  of  whom  they  luiew  nothing. 
Negotiation,  and  expostulation  the  most  solemn  and  earnest  on  the 
personal  dangers  he  was  incurring,  were  carried  on,  and  even  public 
tranquillity  was  hazarded,  rather  than  have  recourse  to  the  hst 
argument,  which  was  the  less  necessary,  as  universal  peace  reigned 
around  us,  and  the  means  of  quelling  revolt  were  at  hand.  An 
entire  month  was  thus  consumed  :  but  the  ultimatum*  lefc  no  means 

*  Letter  of  Maharao  Kishore  Sing,  accompanying  counter-articles,  nreaented 
to  Capt.  Tod,  dated  Asoj  bud  Panchmee,  or  16tn  September,  "  Camp  Meauob.'' 

(After  compliments.) 

Chand  Khan  has  often  expressed  a  desire  to  know  what  were  my  expectations. 
These  had  been  already  sent  to  you  by  my  vakeels,  Mirza  Mohumud  Alee  fieg, 
and  Lalla  Salik  Ram.  I  again  send  you  the  Schedule  of  Articles*  According 
to  their  purport  you  will  act.  Do  me  justice  as  the  representative  of  the 
British  Government,  and  let  the  master  be  as  master,  and  the  servant  as  servant  ; 
this  is  the  case  everywhere  else,  and  is  not  hidden  from  you. 

Articles,  the  fulfilment  of  which  was  demanded  by  jlaharao  Kishore  Sing^ 
and  accompanying  his  letter  of  16th  September. 

1.  According  to  the  treaty  executed  at  Dehli,  in  the  time  of  Maharao 
Om^d  Sing,  I  will  abide. 

2.  I  have  every  confidence  in  Nana-ji  Zalim  Sing  ;  in  like  manner  as 
he  served  Maharao  Om^d  Sing,  so  he  will  serve  me.  I  agree  to  his  adminis- 
tration of  affairs ;  but  between  Madhii  Sing  and  myself  suspicions  and 
doubts  exist ;  we  can  never  agree  ;  therefore,  I  will  ^ive  hmi  a  jageer ; 
there  let  him  remain.  His  son,  Bappa  Lall,  snail  remain  with  me,  and  in 
the  same  way  as  other  ministers  conduct  state  business  before  their  princes, 
60  shall  he  before  me.  I,  the  master,  he,  the  servant ;  and  if  as  the  servant 
he  acts,  it  will  abide  from  generation  to  generation. 

3.  To  the  English  Government,  and  other  principalities,  whatever 
letters  are  addressed  shall  be  with  my  concurrence  and  advice. 

4.  Surety  for  his  life,  and  also  for  mine,  must  be  giiaranteed  by  the 
English  Government. 

5.  I  shall  allot  a  jageer  for  Pirthi  Sing  (the  Maharao's  brother),  at  which 
he  will  reside.  The  establishments  to  reside  with  him  and  my  l»rother 
Bishen  Sing  shall  be  of  my  nomination.  Besides,  to  my  kinsmen  and 
clansmen,  according  to  their  rank,  I  shall  give  jageers,  and  they  shaU, 
according  to  ancient  usaee,  be  in  attendance  upon  me. 

6.  My  personal  or  knd8  guards,  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand,  with 
Bappa  Lall  (the  Eegent^s  grandson)  shall  remain  in  attendance. 

7.  The  amount  of  the  collections  of  the  country  shall  all  be  deposited 
in  the  Kisken  Bindar  (general  treasuiy),  and  thence  expenditure  made. 

8.  The  killedars  (commandants)  of  all  the  forts  shall  be  appointed  by 
me,  and  the  army  shall  be  under  my  orders.  He  (the  Regent)  may  de^re 
the  officers  of  Government  to  execiite  lus  commands,  but  it  shall  be  with 
my  advice  and  sanction. 

These  are  the  Articles  I  desire ;  they  are  according  to  the  rules  for  govern 
ment  (ra/-re<?0— Mithi  Asod  Panchmee,  S.  878  (1822.) 
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of  putting  a  stop  to  increasing  disorders  but  that  appeal  which  from 
various  considerations  had  been  so  long  delayed. 

The  tried  ti*oops  of  the  Regent  could  not  be  depended  on ;  he 
confessed  it ;  and  in  this  confession,  what  an  evidence  is  afforded  of 
the  nature  of  his  rule,  and  of  the  homage  to  immutable  justice  in  all 
parts  of  the  world !  Every  corps,  foreign  or  indigenous,  was  ready  to 
lunge  on  the  side  of  legitimate  authority  against  the  hand  which  had 
fed  and  cherished  them.  So  completely  did  this  feeling  pervade 
eveiy  part  of  the  political  fabric,  that  the  Regent  himself  said,  in  his 
forcible  manner,  on  his  escape  from  the  danger,  "  even  the  clothes  on 
'*  his  back  smelt  of  treason  to  him."  It  was  hoped  that  "  the  wisdom 
"  which  called  aloud  (even)  in  the  streets"  would  not  be  disregarded 
by  the  veteran ;  that  disgust  at  such  marks  of  perfidy  would  make 
him  spurn  from  him  the  odium  of  usurpation,  and  thus  free  the 
paramount  power  from  a  situation  the  most  painful  and  embaiTass- 
ing.  Abundant  opportunities  were  afforded,  and  hints  were  given 
that  he  alone  could  put  the  knot,  which  otherwise  must  be  severed 
by  the  sword.  But  all  was  fruitless :  "  he  stood  upon  his  bond]*'  and 
the  execution  of  the  treaty.  The  Maharao,  his  nominal  sovereign, 
took  the  same  ground,  and  even  sent  a  copy  of  the  treaty  to  the 
Agent,  tauntin^y  asking  whether  it  was  to  be  recognized  or  not  ? 
Au  this  embaiTassment  would  have  been  avoided,  had  the  supple- 
mental articles  been  embodied  in  the  original  treaty ;  then  the  literal 
interpretation  and  its  spirit  would  not  have  been  at  variance,  nor 
have  afforded  a  pretext  to  reproach  the  paramount  power  with  a 
breach  of  faith  and  justice :  charges  which  cannot  in  fact  be  supported, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  contracting  parties,  who  executed  the  original 
document,  amended  it  by  this  supplemental  deed.  The  dispute  then 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  expediency,  already  touched  on,  viz., 
whether  we  might  not  have  provided  better  for  the  future,  and  sought 
out  other  modes  of  reward  for  services  we  had  acknowledged,  than 
the  maintenance  of  two  pageants  of  sovereignty,  both  acknowledored, 
the  one  de  facto,  the  other  dejure.  It  was  fortunate,  however,  fliat 
the  magnitude  of  the  titular  prince's  pretensions  placed  him  com- 
pletely in  opposition  to  the  other  contracting  parties,  inasmuch  as 
he  -would  not  abide  by  either  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  treaty  or 
its  supplement,  in  the  most  modified  sense.  His  demand  for  "  a 
*"  personal  guard  of  three  thousand  of  his  kinsmen,  that  he  might 
"  allot  estates  at  pleasure  to  his  chiefs,  appoint  the  governors  of 
"  fortresses,  and  be  head  of  the  army,"  was  a  virtual  repudiation  of 
every  principle  of  the  alliance ;  while  the  succession  to  tne  adminis- 
trative powers  of  the  state,  secured  to  the  issue  of  the  Regent,  was 
made  to  depend  on  hhs  pleasure :  rather  a  frail  tenure  whether  in 
Europe  or  Rajpootana. 

Everything  that  could  be  done  to  withdraw  the  infatuated  prince 
from  the  knot  of  evil  advisers  and  fiery  spirits  who  daily  flocked  to 
his  standard,  carrying  with  them  their  own  and  their  ancestors* 
wrongs,  being  ineffectual  and  hopeless,  the  troops  which  had  been 
called  upon  to  maintain  the  treaty  moved  forward  in  combination 
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with  the  army  of  the  Regent.  As  the  force  reached  the  Caly-Sind, 
which  alone  divided  the  rivals  for  power,  torrents  of  rain,  which 
during  several  days  swelled  it  to  an  impassable  flood,  afforded  more 
time  to  try  all  that  friendship  or  prudence  could  ui^e  to  save  the 
Maharao  from  the  impending  ruin.  But  all  was  vain ;  he  saw  the 
storm,  and  invited  its  approach  with  mingled  resolution  and  despair, 
proclaiming  the  most  submissive  obedience  to  the  paramount  power, 
and  avowing  a  conviction  of  the  good  intentions  and  friendship  of 
its  representative ;  but  to  every  remonstrance  he  replied,  "  what  was 
"life  without  honour;  what  was  a  sovereign  without  authority? 
"  Death,  or  the  full  sovereignty  of  his  ancestors  !" 

The  conduct  of  the  Regent  was  not  less  perplexing  than  that  of 
the  prince ;  for  while  he  affected  still  to  talk  of  fealty,  "  to  preserve 
"  his  white  beard  from  stain,"  he  placed  before  him  the  ample  shield 
of  the  treaty,  although  he  expected  that  his  power  should  be  main- 
tained without  any  active  measures  on  his  own  part  for  its  defence: 
a  degree  of  irresponsibility  not  for  a  moment  to  be  tolerated.  It 
was  in  vain  he  hinted  at  the  spirit,  more  than  doubtful,  of  his  army ; 
that  in  the  moment  of  conflict  they  might  turn  their  guns  against 
us ;  even  this  he  was  told  we  would  hazard :  and,  it  was  added,  if 
he  desired,  at  whatever  cost,  to  preserve  the  power  guaranteed  to 
his  family,  he  must  act  offensively  as  well  as  defensively ;  for  it 
would  shortly  be  too  late  to  talk  of  reconciling  fealty  with  the 
preservation  of  his  power.  The  wily  Regent  desired  to  have  bis 
work  done  for  him ;  to  have  all  the  benefit  which  the  alliance  com- 
pelled us  to  afford,  with  none  of  the  obloquy  it  entailed.  The 
Agent  had  some  hope,  even  at  the  twelfth  hour,  that  rather  than 
incur  the  opprobrium  of  the  world,  and  the  penalty  denounced 
against  the  violation  of  swamdherTna,  in  committing  to  the  chance 
of  battle  the  lives  of  all  those  to  whom  he  was  Protector,  he  would 
draw  back  and  compromise  his  power ;  but  the  betrayal  of  his  half- 
formed  designs  in  hypocritical  cant  adapted  only  for  the  multitude, 
soon  dispelled  the  illusion ;  and  though  there  was  a  strong  internal 
struggle,  the  love  of  dominion  overcame  every  scruple. 

The  combination  of  the  troops  was  discussed  in  his  presence  and 
that  of  his  officers ;  and  in  order  that  unity  of  action  might  be 
insured,  a  British  officer  was  at  his  request  attached  to  his  forca* 

At  daybreak  on  the  1st  of  October,  the  troops  moved  down  to  the 
attack  The  Regent's  army  consisted  of  eight  battalions  of  infantiy, 
with  thirty-two  pieces  of  cannon  and  fourteen  strong  paegaSf  or 
squadrons  of  horse.  Of  these,  five  battalions,  with  fourteen  pieces 
and  ten  squadrons,  composed  the  advance ;  while  the  rest  formed  a 
reserve  with  the  Regent  in  person,  five  hundred  yards  in  the  rear. 
The  British  troops,  consisting  of  two  weak  battalions  and  six  squad- 
rons of  cavalry,  with  a  light  battery  of  ^horse-artillery,  fonned  on 

*  Lieutenant  M'Milkn,  of  the  5th  Regt.  Native  Infantiy,  volunteered  for  thi5 
duty,  and  performed  it  as  might  have  been  expected  £rom  an  officer  d  his 
gallantry  and  conduct. 
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the  right  of  the  Regent's  force  as  it  approximated  to  the  Maharao's 
position.  The  ground  over  which  the  troops  moved  was  an  extensive 
plain,  gradually  shelving  to  a  small  shallow  sti'eam,  whence  it  again 
rose  rather  abruptly.  The  Maharao's  camp  was  placed  upon  a  rising 
ground,  a  short  distance  beyond  the  stream :  he  left  his  tents  standing, 
and  had  disposed  his  force  on  the  margin  of  the  rivulet  The  "  Royals/' 
who  had  deserted  their  old  master,  with  their  leader,  Syef  AUi,  were 
posted  on  the  left ;  the  Maharao  with  the  ^lite,  a  band  of  full  five 
hundred  Hara  cavaliers,  upon  the  right,  and  the  interval  was  filled  by 
a  tumultuous  rabble.  The  combined  force  was  permitted  to  choose  its 
position,  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  foe,  without  the  slightest 
demonstration  of  resistance  or  reti*eat  The  Agent  took  advantage 
of  the  pause  to  request  the  British  commander  to  halt  the  whole 
line,  in  order  that  he  might  make  a  last  attempt  to  withdraw  the 
infatuated  prince  and  his  devoted  followers  from  the  perils  that 
confronted  them.  He  advanced  midway  between  the  lines,  and 
offered  the  same  conditions  and  an  amnesty  to  all ;  to  conduct  and 
replace  the  prince  on  the  gad{  of  his  ancestors  with  honour.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  ruin  stared  him  in  the  £sice,  he  receded  from  none 
of  his  demands ;  he  insisted  on  the  sine  qud  non,  and  would  only 
re-enter  Eotah  surrounded  by  three  thousand  of  his  Hara  kinsmen. 
During  the  quarter  of  an  hour  allowed  him  to  deliberate  ere  the 
sword  should  be  drawn,  movements  in  position  on  both  sides  took 
place ;  the  Maharao's  chosen  band,  condensing  all  their  force  on  the 
right,  opposed  the  Regent's  advance,  while  the  British  troops  formed 
so  in  emellon  as  to  enfilade  their  dense  masses. 

The  time  having  expired,  and  not  an  iota  of  the  pretensions  being 
abated,  the  signal,  as  agreed  upon,  was  given,  and  the  action  com- 
menced  by  a  discharge  of  cannon  and  fire-arms  from  the  Regent's 
whole  line,  immediately  followed  by  the  horse-artillery  on  the  right. 
With  all  the  gallantry  that  has  ever  distinguished  the  Haras,  tney 
acted  as  at  Futtiabad  and  Dholpoor,  and  charged  the  Regent's  line, 
when  several  were  killed  at  the  veiy  muzzle  of  the  guns,  and  but  for 
the  advance  of  three  squadrons  of  British  cavalry,  would  have  turned 
his  left  flank,  and  probably  penetrated  to  the  reserve,  where  the 
Regent  was  in  person.*  Defeated  in  this  design,  they  had  no 
resource  but  a  precipitate  retreat  from  the  unequal  conflict,  and  the 
Haharao,  surrounded  by  a  gole  of  about  four  hundred  horse,  all 
Haras,  his  kinsmen,  retired  across  the  stream,  and  halted  on  the 
rising  ground  about  half  a  mile  distant,  while  his  auxiliary  foot 
broke  and  dispersed  in  all  directions.  The  British  troops  rapidly 
crossed  the  stream,  and  while  the  infantry  made  a  movement  to  cut 
off  retreat  from  the  south,  two  squadrons  were  commanded  to  charge 
the  Maharao.  Determined  not  to  act  offensively,  even  in  this  emer- 
gency he  adhered  to  his  resolution,  and  his  band  awaited  in  a 
dense  mass  and  immoveable  attitude  the  troops  advancing  with 

*  The  Author,  who  placed  himself  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Regent*s  line, 
to  be  a  check  upon  the  dubious  conduct  of  his  troops^  particularly  noted  this 
intended  movement,  whidi  was  frustrated  only  by  Major  Kennedys  advance. 
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rapidity  against  them,  disdaining  to  fly  and  yet  too  proud  to  yield. 
A  British  officer  headed  each  troop ;  they  and  those  they  led  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  the  foe  fly  from  the  shock ;  but  they  were 
Pindarris,  not  Rajpoots.  The  band  stood  like  a  wall  of  adamant ; 
our  squadrons  rebounded  from  the  shock,  leaving  two  brave  youths* 
dead  on  the  spot,  and  their  gallant  commanderi*  was  saved  by  a 
miracle,  being  stunnied  by  a  blow  which  drove  in  his  casque,  his 
reins  cut,  and  the  arm  raised  to  give  the  coup  de  grdce,  when  a 
pistol-shot  from  his  orderly  levelled  his  assailant.  The  whole  wa» 
the  work  of  an  instant.  True  to  the  determination  he  expressed, 
the  Maharao,  satisfied  with  repelling  the  charge,  slowly  moved  ofl*; 
nor  was  it  till  the  horse-artillery  again  closed,  and  poured  round 
and  gi*ape  into  the  dense  body,  that  they  quickened  their  retreat ; 
while,  as  three  fresh  squadrons  had  formed  for  the  charge,  they 
reached  the  mukhi  fields,  amongst  the  dense  crops  of  which  they 
were  lost. 

Pirthi  Sing,  younger  brother  of  the  prince,  impelled  by  that  heroic 
spirit  which  is  the  birthright  of  a  Hara,  and  aware  that  Harouti 
could  no  longer  be  a  home  for  him  while  living,  determined  at  least 
to  find  a  grave  in  her  soiL  He  returned,  with  about  five  and  twenty 
followers,  to  certain  destruction,  and  was  found  in  a  field  of  Indian 
com  as  the  line  advanced,  alive,  but  grievously  wounded.  He  was 
placed  in  a  litter,  and,  escorted  by  some  of  Skinner's  horse,  was 
conveyed  to  the  camp.  Here  he  was  sedulously  attended;  but 
medical  skill  was  of  no  avail,  and  he  died  the  next  day.  His 
demeanour  was  dignified  and  manly ;  he  laid  the  blame  upon  destiny, 
expressed  no  wish  for  life,  and  said,  looking  to  the  tree  near  the  tent, 
that  "  his  ghost  would  be  satisfied  in  contemplating  therefrom  the 
''  fields  of  his  forefathers."  His  sword  and  ring  had  been  taken 
from  him  by  a  trooper,  but  his  dagger,  pearl  necklace,  and  other 
valuables,  he  gave  in  charge  to  the  Agent,  to  whom  he  bequeathed 
the  care  of  his  son,  the  sole  heir  to  the  empty  honours  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  Kotah. 

It  was  not  from  any  auxiliary  soldier  that  the  prince  received  lus 
death-wound ;  it  was  inflicted  by  a  lance,  propelled  with  unerring 
force  from  behind,  penetrating  the  lungs,  the  point  appearing 
through  the  chest.  He  said  it  was  a  revengeful  blow  from  some 
determined  hand,  as  he  felt  the  steeled  point  twisted  in  the 
wound  to  ensure  its  being  mortal  Although  the  squadrons  of  the 
Begent  joined  in  the  pursuit,  yet  not  a  man  of  them  dared  to  come  to 
close  quarters  with  their  enemy;  it  was  therefore  supposed  that 
some  treacherous  arm  had  mingled  with  his  men,  and  inflicted  the 
blow  which  relieved  the  Regent  from  the  chief  enemy  to  his  son 
and  successor. 

The  Maharao  and  his  band  were  indebted  for  safety  to  the  forest 
of  com,  so  thick,  lofty,  and  luxuriant,  that  even  his  elephant  wa» 

*  Lieutenants  Clarke  and  Read,  of  the  Fourth  Regt.  Light  Caysliy. 
t  Major  now  Lt.-CoL  J.  Ridge,  C.B, 
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lost  sight  of.  This  shelter  extended  to  the  rivulet,  only  five  miles 
in  advance,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  Harouti ;  but  it  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  drive  him  out  of  the  Kotah  territory,  where 
alone  his  presence  could  be  dangerous.  The  infantry  and  foreign 
levies,  who  had  no  moitil  courage  to  sustain  them,  fled  for  their  lives, 
and  many  were  cut  to  pieces  by  detached  troops  of  our  cavalry. 

The  calm  undaunted  valour  of  the  Maharao  and  his  kin  could  not 
fail  to  extort  applause  from  those  gallant  minds  which  can  admire 
the  bravery  of  a  foe,  though  few  of  those  who  had  that  day  to 
confront  them  were  aware  of  the  moral  courage  which  sustained  their 
opponents,  and  which  converted  their  vis  inertice  into  an  almost 
impassable  barrier. 

But  although  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  prince  and  his  kin  was  in 
keeping  with  the  valour  so  often  recorded  in  these  annals,  and  now, 
alas !  iQmost  the  sole  inheritance  of  the  Haras,  there  was  one 
specimen  of  devotion  which  we  dare  not  pass  over,  comparable  with 
whatever  is  recorded  of  the  fabled  traits  of  heroism  of  Qreece  or 
Some.  The  physiognomy  of  the  country  has  been  already  described ; 
the  plains,  along  which  the  combined  force  advanced,  gradually 
shelved  to  the  bnnk  of  a  rivulet  whose  opposite  bank  rose  perpendi- 
cularly, forming  as  it  were  the  buttress  to  a  table-land  of  gentle 
acclivity.  The  Regent's  battalions  were  advancing  in  columns  along 
this  precipitous  bank,  when  their  attention  was  arrested  by  several 
shots  fired  from  an  isolated  hillock  rising  out  of  the  plain  across  the 
stream.  Without  any  order,  but  as  by  a  simultaneous  impulse,  the 
whole  line  halted,  to  gaze  at  two  audacious  individuals,  who  appeared 
determined  to  make  their  mound  a  fortress.  A  minute  or  two  passed 
in  mute  surprise,  when  the  word  was  given  to  move  on ;  but  scarcely 
was  it  uttered,  ere  several  wounded  from  the  head  of  the  column 
were  passing  to  the  rear,  and  shots  began  to  be  exchanged  very 
briskly,  at  least  twenty  in  return  for  one.  But  the  long  matchlocks 
of  the  two  heroes  told  every  time  in  our  lengthened  line,  while  they 
seemed  to  have  "  a  charmed  life,"  and  the  shot  fell  like  hail  around 
them  innocuous,  one  continuing  to  load  behind  the  mound,  while  the 
other  fired  with  deadly  aim.  At  length,  two  twelve-pounders  were 
nnlimbered  ;  and  as  the  shot  whistled  round  their  ears,  both  rose  on 
the  very  pinnacle  of  the  mound,  and  made  a  profound  salaam  for 
this  compliment  to  their  valour ;  which  done,  they  continued  to 
load  and  fire,  whilst  entire  platoons  blazed  upon  them.  Although 
more  men  had  suffered,  an  irresistible  impulse  was  felt  to  save  these 
gallant  men  ;  orders  were  given  to  cease  firing,  and  the  force  was 
directed  to  move  on,  unless  any  two  individuals  chose  to  attack 
them  manfully  hand  to  hand.  The  words  were  scarcely  uttered 
when  two  yotmg  Bohillas  drew  their  swords,  sprung  down  the  bank, 
and  soon  cleared  the  space  between  them  and  the  foemen.  All  was 
deep  anxiety  as  they  mounted  to  the  assault ;  but  whether  their 
physical  frame  was  less  vigorous,  or  their  energies  were  exhausted  by 
wounds  or  by  their  peculiar  situation,  these  brave  defenders  fell  on 
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the  mounts  whence  they  disputed  the  march  of  ten  battalions  of 
infantry  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.*  They  were  Haras !  But 
Zalim  was  the  cloud  which  intei*posed  between  them  and  their 
fortunes ;  and  to  remove  itj,  they  courted  the  destruction  which  at 
length  overtook  them. 

The  entire  devotion  which  the  vassalage  of  Harouti  manifested  for 
the  cause  of  the  Maharao,  exemplified,  as  before  observed,  the  nature 
and  extent'  of  stvaTndherma  or  fealty,  which  has  been  described  as 
the  essential  quality  of  the  Rajpoot  character ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  illustrates  the  severity  of  the  Regent's  yoke.  Even  the 
chief  who  negotiated  the  treaty  could  not  resist*  the  defection 
(one  of  his  sons  was  badly  wounded),  although  he  enjoyed  estates 
under  the  Regent  whidi  his  hereditary  rank  did  not  sanction, 
besides  being  connected  with  him  by  marriage. 

The  Maharao  gained  the  Parbutty,  which,  it  is  said,  he  swam 
over.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the  shore  when  his  horse  dropped 
dead  from  a  grape-shot  wound.  With  about  three  hundred  horse 
he  retired  upon  Baroda.  We  had  no  vengeance  to  execute ;  we 
could  not,  therefore,  consider  the  brave  men,  who  abandoned  their 
homes  and  their  families  from  a  principle  of  honour,  in  the  light  of 
the  old  enemies  of  our  power,  to  be  puraued  and  exterminated 
They  had,  it  is  true,  confronted  us  in  the  field  ;  yet  only  defensively, 
in  a  cause  at  least  morally  just  and  seemingly  sanctioned  by 
authorities  which  they  could  not  distrust. 

The  pretensions  so  long  opposed  to  the  treaty  were  thus  signally 
and  efficiently  subdued.  The  chief  instigators  of  the  revolt 
were  for  ever  removed,  one  by  death,  the  other  by  exile;  and 
the  punishment  which  overtook  the  deserters  from  the  regular 
forces  of  the  Regent  would  check  its  repetition.  Little  prepared  for 
the  reverse  of  that  day,  the  chiefs  had  made  no  provision  against  it, 
and  at  our  word  every  door  in  Rajwarra  would  have  been  closed 
against  them.  But  it  was  not  deemed  a  case  for  confiscation,  or  one 
which  should  involve  in  proscription  a  whole  community,  impelled 
to  the  commission  of  crime  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  they 
could  neither  resist  nor  control,  and  to  which  the  most  crafty  views 
had  contributedf  The  Maharao's  camp  being  left  standing,  aU  his 
correspondence  and  records  fell  into  our  hands,  and  developed  such 
complicated  intrigues,  such  consummate  knavery,  that  he,  and  the 
brave  men  who  suffered  from  espousing  his  pretensions,  were 
regarded  as  entitled  to  every  commiseration^;    As  soon,  therefore, 

*  Lieut  (now  Captain)  McMillan  and  the  Author  were  the  only  officeis,  I 
believe,  who  witnessed  this  singular  scene. 

t  In  a  letter,  addressed  by  some  of  the  principal  chiefs  to  the  Rctgent, 
through  the  Agent,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  say  they  had  been  guided  in  the 
course  they  adopted  of  obeying  the  summons  of  the  Maharao,  6y  instntetumi 
o/hia  confidential  minister, 

X  The  native  treasurer  at  Dehli,  who  conducted  these  intrigues,  after  a  strict 
investi|gation  was  dismissed  from  his  office :  and  the  same  fate  was  awarded  to 
the  chief  moonski  of  the  Persian  secretary  s  office  at  tiie  seat  of  govenunent 
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as  the  futility  of  their  pretensions  was  disclosed,  by  the  veil  being 
thus  rudely  torn  from  their  eyes,  they  manifested  a  determination 
to  submit.  The  Regent  was  instructed  to  grant  a  complete  amnesty, 
and  to  announce  to  the  chie&  that  they  might  repair  to  their  homes 
without  a  question  being  put  to  them.  In  a  few  weeks,  all  was 
tranquillity  and  peace ;  the  chiefs  and  vassals  returned  to  their 
families,  who  blessed  iJie  power  which  tempered  punishment  with 
clemency.* 

Regular  treaties  and  bonds  were  found  in  the  camp  of  the  Maharao,  which 
afforded  abundant  condemnatory  evidence  against  these  confidential  officers, 
who  mainly  produced  the  catastrophe  we  have  to  record,  and  rendered  nugatory 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  save  the  misguided  prince  and  his  brave  brethren. 
'  The  Author,  who  had  to  perform  the  painful  duty  related  in  this  detailed 
transaction,  was  alternately  aided  and  embarrassed  by  his  knowled^  of  the 
past  history  of  the  Haras,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  aU  its  discordant 
elements.  Perhaps,  entire  ignorance  would  have  been  better — a  bare  knowledge 
of  the  trealy,  and  the  expediency  of  a  rigid  adherence  thereto,  unbiassed  bv 
sympathy,  or  notions  of  abstract  justice,  which  has  too  Uttle  in  common  with 
diplomacy.  But  without  overloolung  the  colder  dictates  of  duty,  he  determined 
that  the  ae^  of  Britain  should  not  be  a  shield  of  oppression,  and  that  the 
remains  of  Hara  independence,  which  either  policy  or  tear  had  compelled  the 
Kegent  to  respect,  should  not  thereby  be  destroyed ;  and  he  assumed  the  re- 
spoQsibihly,  a  few  days  after  the  action,  of  pror.lai m i ng  a  general  amnesty  to  the 
chiefs,  and  an  invitation  to  each  to  return  to  his  dwelling.  He  told  the  Kegent 
that  anv  proceeding  which  might  render  this  clemencv  nugatory,  would  not 
fail  to  dissatisfy  the  Government.  All  instantly  availed  themselves  of  the  per- 
mission ;  and  in  every  point  of  view,  morally  and  physically,  the  result  was 
most  satisfactory^  and  it  acted  as  a  panacea  for  the  wounds  our  public  faith 
compelled  us  to  mflict.  Even  in  the  midst  of  their  compulsory  infliction,  he 
had  many  sources  of  gratulation  :  and  of  these  he  will  give  an  anecdote  illus- 
trative of  R^poot  character.  In  S.  1807,  when  the  Author,  then  commencing  his 
career,  was  wandering  alone  through  their  country,  surveying  their  geography, 
and  collecting  scraps  of  their  statistics,  he  left  Sindia  battering  BAthgurh,  ana 
with  a  slender  guard  proceeded  through  the  wilds  of  Chanderi,  and  tnence 
direct  westwards,  to  trace  the  course  of  all  the  rivers  lying  between  the  Betwa 
and  the  Chumbul  In  passing  through  Harouti,  leaving  nis  tent  standing  at 
Barah,  he  had  advanced  with  the  perambulator  as  far  as  the  Caly-Sind,  a  dis- 
tance of  seventeen  miles ;  and,  leaving  his  people  to  follow  at  leisure,  was 
Fetuming  home  unattended  at  a  brisk  canter,  when,  as  he  passed  through  the 
town  of  ^amolia,  a  party  rushed  out  and  made  him  captive,  saying  mat  he 
must  visit  the  chief.  Although  much  fatigued,  it  would  have  been  f oUy  to 
refuse.  He  obeyed,  and  was  conveyed  to  a  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
an  elevated  ckaoootra  or  platform,  shaded  by  the  sacred  tree.  Here,  sitting  on 
carpets,  was  the  chief  with  his  little  court.  The  Author  was  received  most 
courteously.  The  first  act  was  to  disembarrass  him  of  his  boots ;  but  this, 
heated  as  ne  was,  they  could  not  effect :  refreshments  were  then  put  before 
him,  and  a  Brahmin  brought  water,  with  a  ewer  and  basin,  for  Ids  ablutions. 
Although  he  was  then  but  an  indifferent  linguist,  and  their  patois  scarcely 
intelligible  to  him,  he  passed  a  very  happy  hour,  in  which  conversation  never 
flagged.  The  square  was  soon  filled,  and  many  a  pair  of  fine  black  eyes  smiled 
courteously  upon  the  stranger—for  the  females^  to  his  surprise,  looked  abroad 
without  any  fear  of  censure ;  though  he  was  ignorant  of  their  sphere  in  life. 
The  author's  horse  was  lame,  which  the  chief  had  noticed ;  and  on  rising  to  go, 
he  found  one  ready  caparisoned  for  him,  which,  however,  he  would  not  accept. 
^  reaching  his  tent  the  Author  sent  several  little  articles  as  tokens  of  regard. 
Fourteen  years  after  this,  the  day  following  the  action  at  Mangrole,  he  received 
a  letter  by  a  messenger  from  the  mother  of  the  duef  of  Bamolia,  who  sent  her 
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The  Ma«harao  continued  his  course  to  Nat'hdwara  in  M^war, 
proving  that  the  sentiment  of  religious  abstraction  alone  can  take 
the  place  of  ambition.  The  individuals  who,  for  their  own  base 
purposes,  had  by  misrepresentation  and  guile  guided  him  to  rain, 
now  deserted  him ;  the  film  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  he  saw,  though 
too  late,  the  only  position  in  which  he  could  exist.  In  a  very  short 
time,  every  pretension  inimical  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  treaty, 
original  ana  supplemental,  was  relinquished;  when,  with  the 
Regent's  concurrence,  a  note  was  transmitted  to  him,  containing  the 
basis  on  which  his  return  to  Eotah  was  practicable.  A  transcript 
with  his  acceptance  being  received,  a  formal  deed  was  drawn  up, 
executed  by  the  Agent  and  attested  by  the  Regent,  not  only  defin- 
ing the  precise  position  of  both  parties,  but  establishing  a  barrier 
between  the  titular  and  executive  authorities,  which  must  for  ever 
prevent  all  collision  of  interests :  nothing  was  left  to  chance  or  caviL 
The  grand  object  was  to  provide  for  the  safety,  comfort,  and  digniiy 
of  the  prince,  and  this  was  done  on  a  scale  of  profuse  liberality ;  bi 
beyond  what  his  father,  or  indeed  any  prince  of  Eotah  had  enjoyed, 
and  incommensurate  with  the  revenue  of  the  state,  of  which  it  is 
about  the  twentieth  portion.  The  amount  equals  the  household 
expenditure  of  the  Rana  of  Oodipoor,  the  avowed  head  of  the  whole 
Rajpoot  race,  but  which  can  be  better  afforded  from  the  flourishing 
revenues  of  Kotah  than  the  slowly  improving  finances  of  Mdwar. 

These  preliminaries  being  satisfactorily  adjusted,  it  became 
important  to  inspire  this  misguided  prince  with  a  confidence 
that  his  welfare  would  be  as  anxiously  watched  as  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty  whose  infringement  had  cost  him  so  much 
misery.  He  had  too  much  reason  to  plead  peraonal  alarm  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  his  past  conduct,  and  which  tended  greatly  to 
neutralize  all  the  endeavours  to  serve  him.  Even  on  the  very  day 
that  he  was  to  leave  Nat'hdwara,  on  his  return,  when  after  great 
efforts  his  mind  had  been  emancipated  from  distrust,  a  finaTaad 
diabolical  attempt  was  made  to  thwart  the  measures  for  his  restora- 
tion. A  mutilated  wretch  was  made  to  personate  his  brother 
Bishen  Sing,  and  to  give  out  that  he  had  been  maimed  by  com- 
mand of  the  Regent's  son,  and  the  impostor  had  the  audacity  to 
come  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  Maharao ;  a  slight  resemblance 
to  Bishen  Sing  aided  the  deceit,  which,  though  promptly  exposed, 
had  made  the  impression  for  which  it  was  contrived,  and  it  required 
some  skill  to  remove  it  The  Rana  of  Oodipoor  no  sooner  heard  of 
this  last  effort  to  defeat  all  the  good  intentions  in  which  he 
co-operated  towards  the  Maharao,  to  whose  sister  he  was  married, 
than  he  had  the  impostor  seized  and  brought  to  the  city,  where  his 

blessing,  and  invoked  him,  bv  past  friendship  and  recollections,  to  protect  ber 
son,  whose  honour  had  made  him  join  the  standard  of  his  sovereign.  The 
author  had  the  satisfaction  of  replying  that  her  son  would  be  with  her  nearly 
as  soon  as  the  bearer  of  the  letter.  The  BamoHa  chief,  it  will  be  recollected, 
.was  the  descendant  of  the  chief  of  Athoon,  one  of  the  great  opponents  of  the 
Regent  at  the  opening  of  his  career. 
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story  had  caused  a  powei*ful  sensation.  His  indiscreet  indignation 
for  ever  destroyed  the  clue  by  which  the  plot  might  have  been 
UDravelled ;  for  he  was  led  immediately  to  execution,  and  all  that 
transpired  was,  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  Jeipoor  state,  and  had 
been  mutilated  for  some  crime.  Could  the  question  have  been 
solved,  it  might  have  afforded  the  means  of  a  different  termination 
of  these  unhappy  quarrels,  to  which  they  formed  a  characteristic 
sequel :  intrigue  and  mistrust  combined  to  inveigle  Kishore  Sing 
into  attempts  which  placed  him  far  beyond  the  reach  of  reason,  and 
the  most  zealous  exertions  to  extricate  him. 

This  last  scene  being  over,  the  Maharao  left  his  retreat  at  the  fane 
of  Kaniya,  and  marched  across  the  plateau  to  hb  paternal  domains. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  the  Regent,  accompanied  by  the  Agent, 
advanced  to  re-conduct  the  prince  to  the  capital.  The  universal 
demonstration  of  satisfaction  at  his  return  was  the  most  convincing 
testimony  that  any  other  course  would  have  been  erroneous.  On 
that  day,  he  once  more  took  possession  of  the  gadi  which  he  had 
twice  abandoned,  with  a  resignation  free  from  all  asperity,  or  even 
embarrassment.  Feelings  arising  out  of  a  mind  accustomed  to  reli- 
gious meditation,  aided  while  they  softened  the  bitter  monitor, 
adversity,  and  together  they  afforded  the  best  security  that  any 
deviation  from  the  new  order  of  things  would  never  proceed  from 
him. 

Besides  the  schedule  of  the  personal  expenditure,  over  which  he 
vas  supreme,  much  of  the  state  expense  was  to  be  managed  under 
the  eye  of  the  sovereign :  such  as  the  charities,  and  gifts  on  festivals 
and  militaiy  ceremooiesi  The  royal  insignia  used  on  all  great 
occasions  was  to  remain  as  heretofoi'e  at  his  residence  in  the  castle, 
as  was  the  band  at  the  old  guard-room  over  the  chief  portal  of 
entrance.  He  was  to  preside  at  all  the  military  or  other  annual 
festivals,  attended  by  the  whole  retinue  of  the  state ;  and  the  gifts 
on  such  occasions  were  to  be  distributed  in  his  name.  All  the 
palaces,  in  and  about  the  city,  were  at  his  sole  disposal,  and  funds 
^^re  set  apart  for  their  repairs :  the  gardens,  ruw/n/is,  or  game- 
preserves,  and  his  personal  guards,  were  also  to  be  entertained  and 
paid  by  himself  To  maintain  this  arrangement  inviolate,  an  officer 
of  the  paramount  power  was  henceforth  to  reside  at  Kotah.  A  hand- 
^me  stipend  was  settled  on  the  minor  son  of  the  deceased  Pirthi 
Sing ;  while,  in  oi-der  to  prevent  any  umbrage  to  the  Maharao,  his 
brotiier  Bishen  Sing,  whose  trimming  policy  had  been  offensive  to 
the  Maharao,  was  removed  to  the  family  estate  at  Antah,  twenty 
loiles  east  of  the  capital,  on  which  occasion  an  increase  was  spon- 
taneously made  to  his  jagheer. 

The  Agent  remained  an  entire  month  after  this,  to  strengthen  the 
good  understanding  now  introduced.  He  even  effected  a  recondlia-* 
tion  between  the  prince  and  Madhti  Sin^,  when  the  former,  with 
S|^t  tact  and  candour,  took  upon  himsdf  the  blame  of  aU  these 
disturbances :  each  gave  his  hand  in  token  of  future  amity,  and  the 
prince  spontaneously  embraced  the  man  (the  Regent's  son)  to  whom 

68 
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he  attributed  all  his  misery.  But  the  Maharaa's  eoiuibrts  aiul 
dignity  are  now  independent  of  control,  and  watched  over  by  a 
guardian  who  will  demand  a  rigid  exaction  of  every  stipulatiou  in 
his  favour.  The  patriarchal  Zalim  was,  or  affected  to  be,  oveijoyed 
at  this  result,  which  had  threatened  to  involve  them  aU  in  the  abyss 
of  misery.  Bitter  was  his  self-condemnation  at  tbe  moral  blindness 
of  his  conduct,  which  had  not  foreseen  and  guarded  against  the 
storm;  and  severe,  as  well  as  merited,  was  the  castication  he 
inflicted  on  his  successor.  ''  It  is  for  your  sins,  son,  t£at  I  am 
*'  punished,"  was  the  conclusion  of  every  such  exhortation. 

It  will  be  deemed  a  singular  iatality,  that  this  last  conscHCUons 
act  in  the  political  life  of  the  Regent  should  have  been  on  tne  spot 
which  exactly  sixty  years  before  witnessed  the  opening  scene  ^yfnis 
career :  for  the  field  of  Butwarro*  adjoined  that  of  Mangrole.  What 
visions  must  have  chased  each  other  on  this  last  memorable  day, 
when  he  recalled  the  remembrance  of  the  former !  when  the  same 
sword,  which  redeemed  the  independence  of  Kotah  from  tributary 
degradation  to  Amb^r,  was  now  drawn  against  the  gi*andson  of  that 
sovereign  who  rewarded  his  services  with  the  first  omce  of  the  state  I 
Had  some  prophetic  Bardai  withdrawn  the  mantle  of  Blidvdni,  and 
disclosed  through  the  vista  of  threescore  years  the  Regent  in  the 
foreground,  in  ail  the  panoply  of  ingenuous  youth  "  spreading  his 
"  carpet"  at  Butwarro,  to  review  the  charge  of  the  Cutchwaha 
chivalry,  and  in  the  distant  perspective  that  same  being  palsied, 
blind,  and  decrepit,  leading  a  mingled  host,  in  chai-acter  and  costume 
altogether  sti*ange,  against  the  gi*and-children  of  his  prince,  and  the 
descendants  of  those  Haras  who  nobly  seconded  him  to  gain  this 
reputation,  what  effect  would  such  a  prospect  have  produced  on  one 
whom  the  mere  hooting  of  an  owl  on  the  house-top  had  ''  scared 
"  from  his  property  ?" 

Soon  after  the  satisfactory  conclusion  of  these  painful  scenes,  the 
Regent  returned  to  the  Okdoniy  his  fixed  camp,  and  projected  a  tour 
of  the  state,  to  allay  the  disorders  which  had  crept  in,  and  tor^^te 
afresh  the  action  of  the  state-machine,  the  construction  of  which 
had  occupied  a  long  life,  but  which  could  not  fail  to  be  deranged  by 
the  complicated  views  which  had  arisen  amongst  those  whose 
business  was  to  work  it.  Often,  amidst  these  conflicts,  did  he  exclaim, 
with  his  great  prototype  both  in  prosperity  and  sorrow,  "  my  kins- 
"  folk  have  failed,  and  my  familiar  friends  have  forgotten  me.  Bat 
Zalim  had  not  the  same  resources  in  his  griefs  that  Job  had  ;  nor 
could  he  with  him  exclaim,  "  if  my  land  cry  against  me,  if  I  have 
"  eaten  the  fruits  thereof  without  money,  or  caused  the  owners 
"  thereof  to  lose  their  lives,  let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat,  and 
*'  cockles  instead  of  barley."f  His  yet  vigorous  mind,  however,  soon 
restored  everything  to  its  wonted  prosperity  ;  and  in  a  few  weeks, 
not  a  trace  was  left  of  the  commotions  which  for  a  while  had  totally 

♦  The  battle  of  Butwarro  was  fought  in  S.  1817,  or  A.D.  1761 ;  the  action 
at  Mangrole,  Oct.  1,  A.D.  1821. 
t  Job,  chap.  xxxi. 
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unhinged  society,  and  threatened  to  deluge  the  land  with  proscription 
and  blood.  The  prince  was  reseated  on  the  throne  with  far  greater 
comforts  about  him  and  more  certainty  of  stability  than  previous  to 
the  treaty  ;  the  nobles  took  possession  of  their  estates  with  not  a 
hlade  of  grass  removed,  and  the  gut'h'khAtie,  the  home-farms  of  the 
Recent,  lost  none  of  their  productiveness  :  commerce  was  unscathed, 
and  public  opinion,  which  had  dared  loudly  to  question  the  mond 
Justice  of  these  proceedings,  was  conciliated  by  their  conclusion. 
The  Regent  survived  these  events  five  yeai*s  :  his  attenuated  firame 
-was  worn  out  by  a  spirit,  vigorous  to  the  last  pulsation  of  life,  and 
too  strong  for  the  feeble  cage  which  imprisoned  it 

If  history  attempt  to  sum  up,  or  institute  a  scrutiny  into,  the 
character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  by  what  standard  must  we 
judge  him  ?  The  actions  of  his  life,  which  have  furnished  matter  for 
the  sketch  we  have  attempted,  may  satisfy  curiosity;  but  the 
materials  for  a  finished  portrait  he  never  supplied :  the  latent  springs 
of  those  actions  remained  invisible  save  to  the  eye  of  Omniscience. 
No  human  being  ever  shared  the  confidence  of  the  Machiavelli  of 
Rajast'han,  who,  from  the  first  dawn  of  his  political  existence  to  its 
close,  when  *'  fourscore  years  and  upwards,"  could  always  say 
**  my  secret  is  my  own."  This  single  trait,  throughout  a  troubled 
career  of  moi'e  than  ordinary  length,  would  alone  stamp  his  chaiacter 
with  originality.  No  efiervescence  of  felicity,  of  success,  of  sympathy, 
which  occasionally  bursts  from  the  most  rugged  nature,  no  sudden 
transition  pf  passion, — joy,  grief,  hope,  even  revenge, — could  tempt 
him  to  betray  his  purpose.  That  it  was  often  fathomed,  that  his 
^  vaulting  ambition  has  overleapt  itself,^'  and  made  him  lose  his  object, 
is  no  more  than  may  be  said  of  all  who  have  indulged  in  "  that  sin 
"  by  which  angels  fell ;"  yet  he  never  failed  through  a  blind  confi- 
dence in  the  instruments  of  his  designs.  Though  originally  sanguine 
m  expectation  and  fiery  in  temperament,  he  subdued  these  natural 
defects,  and  could  await  with  composure  the  due  ripening  of  his 
plans  :  even  in  the  hey-day  of  youth  he  had  attained  this  mastery 
over  himself  To  this  early  discipline  of  his  mind  he  owed  the  many 
escapes  from  plots  against  his  life,  and  the  difficulties  which  were 
perpetually  besetting  it  increased  his  natural  resources.  There  was 
BO  artifice,  not  absolutely  degrading,  which  he  would  not  condescend 
to  employ  :  his  natural  simplicity  made  humility,  when  necessary, 
a  plausible  disguise  ;  while  his  scrupulous  attention  to  all  religious 
ooBervances  caused  his  mere  affirmation  to  be  respected.  The 
sobrietv  of  his  demeanour  gave  weight  to  his  opinions  and  influenced 
the  ja<igmeHt ;  while  his  invariable  urbanity  gained  the  good  will 
of  his  inferiors,  and  his  superiors  were  won  by  the  delicacy  of  his 
fla/ttery,  in  the  application  of  which  he  was  an  adept  To  crown 
the  whole,  there  was  a  mysterious  brevity,  an  oracular  sententious- 
ness,  in  his  conversation,  which  always  left  something  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  his  auditor,  who  gave  him  credit  for  what  he  did  not,  as 
well  as  what  he  did  utter.  None  could  better  appreciate,  or  studied 
more  to  obtain,  the  meed   of  good  opinion ;  and  throughout  his 
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lengthened  life,  until  the  occurrences  just  described,  he  threw  over 
his  acts  of  despotism  and  vengeance  a  veil  of  such  consummate  art, 
as  to  make  them  lose  more  than  half  their  deformity.  With  him  it 
must  have  been  an  axiom,  that  mankind  judge  superficially  ;  and  in 
accordance  therewith,  his  first  study  was  to  preserve  appearances, 
and  never  to  offend  prejudice  if  avoidable.  When  he  sequestrated 
the  estates  of  the  Hara  feudality,  he  covered  the  fields,  by  them 
neglected,  with  crops  of  com,  and  thereby  drew  a  contrast  favouiable 
to  himself  between  the  effects  of  sloth  and  activity.  When  he 
usurped  the  functions  of  royalty,  he  threw  a  bright  halo  around  the 
orb  of  its  glory,  overloading  the  gadi  with  the  trappings  of 
grandeur,  aware  that 

"  the  world  is  e'er  deceived  by  ornament  ;"* 
nor  did  the  princes  of  Kotah  ever  appear  with  such  magnificence  as 
when  he  possessed  all  the  attributes  of  royalty  but  the  name 
Every  act  evinced  his  deep  skill  in  the  knowlec^e  of  the  human 
mind  and  of  the  elements  by  which  he  was  surrounded;  he  could 
circumvent  the  crafty  Mahratta,  calm  or  quell  the  arrogant  Bajpoot, 
and  extort  the  applause  even  of  the  Briton,  who  is  little  p)x>ne  to 
allow  merit  in  an  Asiatic.  He  was  a  depository  of  the  prejudices 
and  the  pride  of  his  countrymen,  both  in  religious  and  social  life ; 
yet,  enigmatical  as  it  must  appear,  he  frequently  violated  them, 
though  the  infraction  was  so  gradual  as  to  be  imperceptible  except 
to  the  few  who  watched  the  slow  progress  of  his  plans.  To  such  he 
appeared  a  compound  of  the  most  contradictory  elements :  lavish 
and  parsimonious,  oppressing  and  protecting ;  with  one  hand  bestow- 
ing diamond  aigrettes,  with  the  other  taking  the  tythe  of  the 
anchorite's  wallet ;  one  day  sequestrating  estates  and  driving  mto 
exile  the  ancient  chiefs  of  the  land  ;  the  next  I'eceiving  with  open 
arms  some  expatriated  noble,  and  supporting  him  in  dignity  and 
affluence,  till  the  receding  tide  of  human  affairs  rendered  sach 
support  no  longer  requisite. 

We  have  already  mentioned  his  antipathy  to  the  professors  of 
''  the  tuneful  art ;"  and  he  was  as  inveterate  as  Diocletian  to  the 
alchemist,  regarding  the  trade  of  both  as  alike  useless  to  society : 
neither  were,  therefore,  tolerated  in  Kotah.  But  the  enemies  of  the 
Begent  assert  that  it  was  from  no  dislike  of  their  merit,  bat  from 
his  having  been  the  dupe  of  the  one,  and  the  object  of  the  others 
satire  (via).  His  persecution  of  witches  {dkcUcun)  was  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  injunction  in  the  Pentateuch  :  "Thou  shall  not 
*'  suffer  a  witch  to  live  (Exod.  chap,  xxii,  ver.  18).  But  his  ordeal 
was  worse  than  even  death  itself:  handling  balls  of  hot  iron  was 
deemed  too  slight  for  such  sinners ;  for  it  was  well  known  they  had 
substances  which  enabled  them  to  do  this  with  impunity.  Throwing 
them  into  a  pond  of  water  was  another  trial :  if  they  sunk,  tl^T 
were  innocent,  if  they  unhappily  rose  to  the  surface,  the  league  with 
the  powers  of  darlmess  was  apparent.  A  gram-bag  of  etyense 
pepper  tied  over  the  head,  if  it  failed  to  suffocate,  afforded  aaoibcr 
proof  of  guilt ;  though  the  most  humane  method,  of  rubbiog  the 
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eyes  with  a  well-dried  capsicum,  was  perhaps  the  most  common,  and 
certiunly  if  they  could  furnish  this  demonstration  of  their  innocence, 
by  witlmolding  tears,  they  might  justly  be  deemed  witches.  These 
dkahiTia,  like  the  vampires  of  the  German  bardais,  are  supposed  to 
operate  upon  the  viscera  of  their  victims,  which  they  destroy  by 
slow  degrees  with  charms  and  incantations,  and  hence  they  are 
called  in  Sind  (where,  as  Abulfazil  says,  they  abound)  Jigger-kkor 
or  *  liver-devourers.'  One  look  of  a  dhakun  suffices  to  destroy  ;  but 
there  are  few  who  court  the  title,  at  least  in  Eotah,  though  old  age 
and  eccentricity  ai-e  sufficient,  in  conjunction  with  superstition  or 
bad  luck,  to  fix  the  stigma  upon  individuals. 

Aware  of  the  danger  of  relaxing,  "  to  have  done,"  even  when 
eighty-five  winters  had  passed  over  his  head,  was  never  in  his 
thoughts.  He  knew  that  a  Rajpoot's  throne  should  be  the  back  of 
his  steed  ;  and  when  blindness  overtook  him,  and  he  could  no  longer 
lead  the  chase  on  horseback,  he  was  carried  in  his  litter  to  his  grand 
hunts,  which  consisted  sometimes  of  several  thousand  armed  men. 
Besides  dissipating  the  ennui  of  his  vassals,  he  obtained  many  other 
objects  by  an  amusement  so  analogous  to  their  character ;  in  the 
nnmasked  joyousness  of  the  sport,  he  heard  the  unreserved  opinions 
of  his  companions,  and  gained  their  affection  by  thus  administering 
to  the  favourite  pastime  of  the  Rajpoot,  whose  life  is  otherwise 
monotonous.  When  in  the  forest,  he  would  sit  down,  surrounded  by 
thousands,  to  regale  on  the  game  of  the  day.  Camels  followed  his 
train,  laden  with  flour,  sugar,  spices,  and  huge  cauldrons  for  the  use 
of  lus  sylvan  cuisins ;  and  amidst  the  hilarity  of  the  moment,  he 
would  go  through  the  varied  routine  of  government,  attend  to 
ibreign  and  commercial  policy,  the  details  of  his  farms  or  his  army, 
the  reports  of  his  police ;  nay,  in  the  very  heat  of  the  operations, 
shot  flying  in  all  directions,  the  ancient  Regent  might  be  discovered, 
like  our  inunortal  Alfred  or  St.  Louis  of  the  Franks,  administering 
justice  under  the  shade  of  some  spreading  peepul  tree ;  while  the 
day  so  passed  would  be  closed  with  religious  rites,  and  the  recital  of 
a  mythological  epic :  he  found  time  for  all,  never  appeared  hurried^ 
nor  could  he  be  taken  by  surprise.  When  he  could  no  longer  see  to 
sign  his  own  name,  he  had  an  autograph  fac-simile  engraved,  which 
was  placed  in  the  special  care  of  a  confidential  officer,  to  apply  when 
commanded  Even  this  loss  of  one  sense  was  with  him  compensated 
by  another,  for  long  after  he  was  stone-blind,  it  would  have  been 
vain  to  attempt  to  impose  upon  him  in  the  choice  of  shawls  or  clothes 
of  any  kind,  whose  fabrics  and  prices  he  could  determine  by  the 
touch ;  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  he  could  in  like  manner  distin- 
guish colours. 

If,  as  has  been  truly  remarked,  "  that  man  deserves  well  of  his 
"  country  who  makes  a  blade  of  grass  grow  where  none  grew  before," 
what  merit  is  due  to  him  who  made  the  choicest  of  nature's  products 
flourish  where  gi*ass  covZd  not  grow ;  who  covered  the  bare  rock  around 
Itis  capital  with  soil,  and  cultivated  the  exotics  of  Arabia,  Ceylon,  and 
the  western  Archipelago ;  who  translated  from  the  Indian  Apennines 
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(the  mountains  of  Malabar)  the  coco-nut  and  palmyra;  and  thus  lefuied 
the  assertion  that  these  trees  could  not  flourish  remote  from  the 
influence  of  a  marine  atmosphere  ?  In  his  gai*dens  were  to  be  foimd  the 
apples  and  quinces  of  Cabul,  pomegranates  from  the  famed  stock  of 
Kagla  ca  bagh  in  the  desert,  oranges  of  every  kind,  scions  of  Agra  and 
Sylhet,  the  amba  of  Mazagon,  and  the  chumpor-kda,  or  golden  pktntain, 
of  the  Dekhan,  besides  the  indigenous  productions  of  Rajpootana. 
Some  of  the  wells  for  irrigating  these  gardens  cost  in  blasting  the 
I'ock  thirty  thousand  iiipees  eacli ;  he  hinted  to  his  friends  that  they 
could  not  do  better  than  follow  his  example,  and  a  hint  always 
sufliced.  He  would  have  obtained  a  prize  from  any  horticultunl 
society  for  his  improvement  of  the  wild  bSr  (jujube),  which  by 
grafting  he  increased  to  the  size  of  a  small  apple.  In  chemicd 
science  he  had  gained  notoriety ;  his  ultra,  or  essential  oils  of  roses, 
jessamine,  MH,  and  keurdy  were  fax  superior  to  any  that  could  be 
purchased.  There  was  no  occasion  to  repair  to  the  valley  of  Caslunere 
to  witness  the  fabrication  of  its  shawls ;  for  the  looms  and  the  wool 
of  that  fairy  region  were  tnmsfeiTed  to  Kotah,  and  the  Cashmerian 
weaver  plied  the  shuttle  under  2jalim's  own  eye.  But^  as  in  the 
case  of  his  lead-mines,  he  found  that  this  branch  of  industry  did  not 
return  even  sixteen  annas  and  a  half  for  the  rupee,*  the  minimam 
proflt  at  which  he  fixed  his  remuneration ;  so  that  after  satisfying 
his  curiosity,  he  abandoned- the  manufacture.  His  forges  for  swords 
and  firo-^trms  had  a  high  reputation,  and  his  matchlocks  rival  those 
of  Boondi,  both  in  excellence  and  elaborate  workmanship. 

His  corps  of  gladiators,  if  we  may  thus  designate  the  Jdetis, 
obtained  for  him  equal  credit  and  disgrace.  The  funds  set  apart  for 
this  recreation  amounted  at  one  time  to  fifty  thousand  rupees  per 
annum ;  but  his  wrestlers  surpassed  in  skill  and  strength  those  of 
every  other  court  in  Bajwarra,  and  the  most  renowned  champions  of 
other  states  were  made  "  to  view  the  heavens,""f"  if  they  came  to 
Kotah.  But,  in  his  younger  days,  Zalim  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
use  of  mere  natural  weapons,  for  occasionally  he  made  his  jddis 
fight  with  the  bdgnuk^  or  tiger-claw,  when  they  tore  off  the  flesh 
from  each  other.  The  chivalrous  Om^  Sing  of  Boondi  put  a  atop  to 
this  barbarity.  Returning  from  one  of  his  pilgrimages  from 
Dwarica,  he  passed  through  Kotah  while  Zalim  and  nis  court  were 
assembled  in  the  oMara  (arena)  where  two  of  these  stall-fed  prize- 
fighters were  about  to  contend.  The  presence  of  this  brave  Han 
checked  the  bloody  exhibition,  and  he  boldly  censured  the  Begent 
for  squandering  on  such  a  worthless  crew  resources  which  ouj^tto 
cherish  bis  Rajpoots.  This  mi^ht  have  been  lost  upon  the  Protectcnr, 
had  not  the  royal  pilgrim,  in  uie  fervour  of  his  indignation,  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet  to  the  entire  assembly  of  Jdetis,    Putting  hj^ 

*  There  are  sixteen  annas  to  the  rupee  or  half-crown. 

t  ^  Asmdn  dedd^td,"  is  the  phrase  of  the  ^Fancy*  in  these  regions,  for 
victory ;  when  the  vanquished  is  thrown  upon  his  back  and  kept  in  tiat 
attitude. 

t  See  an  account  of  this  instrument  by  Colonel  Briggs,  Transactions  of  Bfiip^ 
Asiatic  JSociety,  Vol  IL 
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shield  on  the  ground,  he  placed  therein,  one  by  one,  the  entire 
panoply  of  armour  which  he  habitually  wore  in  his  peregrinations, 
namely,  his  matchlock  and  its  ponderous  accompaniments,  sword, 
daggers,  staff,  and  battle-axe,  and  challenged  any  individual  to  raise 
it  from  the  ground  with  a  single  arm.  All  tried  and  failed ;  when 
Sriji,  though  full  sixty  years  of  age,  held  it  out  at  arm's  length 
during  several  seconds.  The  Haras  were  delighted  at  the  feat  of 
their  patriarchal  chief;  while  the  crest-fallen  Jdetia  hung  their 
heads,  and  from  that  day  lost  ground  in  the  favour  of  the  Regent. 
But  these  were  the  follies  of  his  earlier  days,  not  of  the  later  period 
of  his  life ;  he  was  then  like  an  aged  oak,  which,  though  shattered 
and  decayed,  had  survived  the  tempest  and  the  desolation  which  had 
raged  around  it. 

To  conclude:  had  he  imitated  Diocletian,  and  surrendered  the 
purple,  he  would  have  afforded  another  instance  of  the  anomalies  of 
the  human  understanding ;  that  he  did  not  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  fame  and  that  of  the  controlling  power,  as  well  as  for  the 
welfare  of  his  prince,  must  be  deeply  lamented ;  the  more  especially 
as  his  churri  (rod)  has  descended  to  feeble  hands.  He  had  enjoyed 
the  essentials  of  sovereignty  during  threescore  years,  a  period  equal 
in  duration  to  that  of  Darius  the  Mede ;  and  had  overcome  difficul- 
ties which  would  have  appalled  no  ordinary  minds.  He  had  van- 
quished all  his  enemies,  external  and  internal,  and  all  his  views  as 
regarded  Harouti  were  accomplished. 

Amongst  the  motives  which  might  have  urged  the  surrender  of 
his  power,  stronger  perhaps  than  his  desire  of  reparation  with  heaven 
and  his  prince,  was  the  fear  of  his  successors's  inefficiency :  but  this 
consideration  unhappily  was  counterbalanced  by  the  precocious 
talents  of  his  grandson,  whom  he  affectionately  loved,  and  in  whom 
he  thought  he  saw  himself  renewed.  Pride  also,  that  chief  ingre- 
dient in  his  character,  checked  such  surrender ;  he  feared  the  world 
would  suppose  he  had  relinquished  what  he  could  no  longer  retain  ; 
and  rain  would  have  been  preferred  to  the  idea  that  he  had  been 
''  driven  from  his  stooL"  Able  and  artful  ministers  flattered  the 
feeling  so  deeply  rooted,  and  to  crown  the  whole,  he  was  supported 
by  obligations  of  public  faith  contracted  by  a  poifi^er  without  a  rival. 
Still,  old  age,  declining  health,  the  desire  of  repose  and  of  religious 
retirement,  prompted  wishes  which  often  escaped  his  lips;  but 
counteracting  feelings  intruded,  and  the  struggle  between  the 
good  and  evil  principle  lasted  until  the  moment  had  passed  when 
abdication  would  have  been  honourable.  Had  he,  however,  obeyed 
the  impulse,  his  retreat  would  have  more  resembled  that  of  the  fifth 
Charles  than  of  the  Roman  king.  In  the  shades  of  Nat'hdwara  he 
would  have  enjoyed  that  repose,  which  Diocletian  could  not  find  at 
Salona ;  and  embued  with  a  better  philosophy  and  more  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  he  would  have  practised  what  was  taught,  that 
"  there  ought  to  be  no  intermediate  change  between  the  command  of 
"  men  and  the  service  of  God." 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Departure  from  the  valley  of  Oodipoor, — Lake  of  KhyrodoL — Ancient  tempU  of 
Mandeetmr, — Bkartewar, — Its  Jain  temples. — Khyroda, — Connected  wiik  ik 
history  of  the  feuds  of  Mewar, — Exploits  qf  Singram  Sing. — He  obtam 
Khyroda.^Curious  predicament  of  Jey  Svig,  the  adopted  heir  of  Singram.— 
Calmness  with  which  political  negotiaiions  are  managed  in  the  east.—Tk 
agricultural  economy  of  Khyroda. — Precarious  nature  of  sugar-cuUiwtion.-' 
HesTUah, — Large  proportion  of  land  alienated  as  religious  grants.— HeeiUah 
and  Doondia  established  on  church-lands. — Mtmdhata  Roqo, — Traditums  (if 
fdm. — Performed  the  Aswam^dha. — His  grant  of  Myndr  to  the  Biskis.^ 
Grant  inscribed  on  a  pillar, — Exploit  of  Raj  Sing  against  the  JUakrattas." 
Morwun,  boundary  of  the  Mewar  territory, — Reflections  on  thai  state,— The 
a^hoT^s  policy  during  his  official  residence  there. 

Oodvpoor^  January  29, 1820. — ^The  Personal  Narrative  attached  to 
the  first  volume  of  this  work  terminated  with  the  author's  return  to 
Oodipoor,  after  a  complete  circuit  of  Marwar  and  Ajm^*.  He 
remained  at  his  head-quarters  at  Oodipoor  until  the  29tn  Januaiy 
1820,  when  circumstances  rendering  it  expedient  that  he  should 
visit  the  principalities  of  Boondi  and  Kotah  (which  were  placed 
under  his  political  superintendence),  he  determined  not  to  n^Iect  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  of  adding  to  his  portfolio  remarks  on  ma 
and  manners,  in  a  country  hitherto  untrodden  by  Europeans. 

Although  we  had  not  been  a  month  in  the  valley  of  Oodipoor,  we 
were  all  desirous  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  lovely  weather  wliich  the 
oold  season  of  India  invariably  brings,  and  whidi  exhilarates  the 
European  who  has  languished  through  the  hot  winds,  and  the  stiD 
more  oppressive  monsoon.  The  thermometer  at  this  time,  within 
the  valley,  was  at  the  freezing  point  at  break  of  day,  raiigisg  after- 
wards as  high  as  90"",  whikt  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  and  its 
splendour  at  night  was  dazzling. 

Khyroda. — On  the  29th,  we  broke  ground  from  the  heights  of 
Toos,  marched  fifteen  English  miles  (though  estimated  at  only  six 
and  a  half  coss),  and  encamped  under  the  embankment  of  the  spa- 
cious lake  of  Khyroda.  Our  route  was  over  a  rich  and  well-watted 
plain,  but  which  had  long  been  a  stranger  to  the  plough.  Three 
miles  from  Duboke  we  crossed  our  own  sti*eam,  uie  Bains,  aod 
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at  the  village  of  Dorowlee  is  a  small  outlet  from  this  river,  which 
runs  into  a  hollow  and  forms  B,jheel,  or  lake.  There  is  a  highly 
interesting  temple,  dedicated  to  Mandeswar  (Siva),  on  the  banks  of 
this  stream,  the  architecture  of  which  attests  its  antiquity.  It  is  the 
counterpart  in  miniature  of  a  celebrated  temple  at  Chandravati,  near 
Aboo,  and  verifies  the  traditional  axiom,  that  the  architectural  rules 
of  past;  ages  were  fixed  on  immutable  principles. 

We  passed  the  se^^ai  of  Soorujpoora,  a  mile  to  the  right,  and  got 
entangled  in  the  swampy  gi-ound  of  Bhartewai*.  This  town,  which 
belongs  to  the  chief  of  Kanor'h,  one  of  the  sixteen  great  barons  of 
Mewar,  boasts  a  high  antiquity,  and  Bhartirri,  the  elder  brother  of 
Vicrama,  is  its  I'eputed  founder.  If  we  place  any  faith  in  local  tmdi- 
tion,  the  bells  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  temples,  chiefly  of  the  Jain 
faith,  once  sounded  within  its  walls,  which  were  six  miles  in  length  ; 
but  few  vestiges  of  them  now  remain,  although  there  are  ruins  of 
some  of  these  shrines  which  show  they  were  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Khyroda  we  passed  through 
Khyrsana,  a  large  charity-village  belonging  to  the  Brahmins. 

Khyroda  is  a  respectable  place,  having  a  fortress  with  double 
ditches,  which  can  be  filled  at  pleasure  from  the  river.  Being 
situated  on  the  high-road  between  the  ancient  and  modern  capitals, 
it  was  always  a  bone  of  contention  in  the  civil  wai's.  It  was  in  the 
hands  of  Rawut  Jey  Sing  of  Lawah,  the  adopted  heir  of  Singram 
Suktawut,  one  of  the  great  leaders  in  the  stniggles  of  the  year  1748, 
an  epoch  as  well  known  in  Mewar  as  the  1745  of  Scotland.  Being 
originally  a  fiscal  possession,  and  from  its  position  not  to  be  trusted 
to  the  hands  of  any  of  the  feudal  chiefs,  it  was  restored  to  the 
sovereign ;  though  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  riever  of 
Lawah  agreed  to  sign  the  constitution  of  the  4th  of  May,*  and 
relinquish  to  his  sovereign  a  stronghold  which  had  been  purchased 
with  the  blood  of  his  kindred. 

The  history  of  JChyroda  would  afford  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  feuds  of  Mewar.  In  that  between  Singram  Sing  the  Suktawut, 
and  Bhiroo  Sing  Chondawut,  both  of  these  chief  clans  of  Mewar  lost 
the  best  of  their  defenders.  In  S.  1733,  Singram,  then  but  a  youth  (his 
father,  Lalji,  Rawut  of  Seogurh,  being  yet  alive),  took  Khyroda  from 
his  sovereign,  and  retained  it  six  years.  In  S.  1740,  the  rival  clans  of 
Deogurh,  Amait,  Korabur,  &c.,  under  their  common  head,  the  chief 
t>f  Saloombiu,  and  having  their  acts  legalized  by  the  presence  of  the 
Depra  minister,  united  to  expel  the  Suktawut.  Singram  held  out 
four  months ;  when  he  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce  and  agreed  to  capi- 
tulate, on  condition  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  retreat  unmo- 
lested, with  all  his  followers  and  effects,  to  Bheendir,  the  capital  of 
the  Suktawuts.  This  condition  was  granted,  and  the  heir  of  Seogurh 
was  received  into  Bheendir.  Here  he  commenced  his  depredations, 
the  adventures  attending  which  are  still  the  topics  of  numerous  tales. 
In  one  of  his  expeditions  to  the  estate  of  Korabur,  he  caiTied  off*  both 

*  See  treaty  between  the  Kana  and  his  chiefs.  Vol.  L  page  69:5. 
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the  cattle  and  the  inhabitants  of  Goorli.  Zalim  Sing,  the  heir  of 
Korabur,  came  to  the  rescue,  but  was  laid  low  by  the  lance  of  Sin- 
gram.  To  revenge  his  death,  every  Chondawut  of  the  countiy 
assembled  round  the  banner  of  Saloombra;  the  sovereign  himself 
espoused  their  cause,  and  with  his  mercenary  bands  of  Sindies  suc- 
ceeded in  investing  Bheendir.  During  the  siege,  Uijoon  of  Korabur, 
bent  on  revenge  for  the  loss  of  his  heir,  determined  to  surprise 
Seogurh,  which  he  effected,  and  spared  neither  age  nor  sex.* 
Khyroda  remained  attached  to  the  fisc  during  several  years,  when 
the  Rana,  with  a  thoughtlessness  which  has  nourished  these  feuds. 
granted  it  to  Sirdar  Sing,  the  Chondawut  chief  of  Bhadaisir.  In  S. 
1746,  the  Chondawuts  were  in  rebellion  and  disgrace,  and  their 
rivals,  under  the  chief  of  Bheendir,  assembled  their  kindred  to  drive 
out  the  Sindie  garrison,  who  held  Khyroda  for  their  foe.  Urjoon  of 
Korabur,  with  the  Sindie  Koli,  came  to  aid  the  garrison,  and  an 
action  ensued  under  the  walls,  in  which  Singram  slew  with  his  own 
hand  two  of  the  principal  subordinates  of  Korabur,  viz.,  Gk)man  the 
Sikerwal,  and  Bheemji  Ranawut.  Nevertheless,  the  Chondawats 
gained  the  day,  and  the  Suktawuts  again  retired  on  Bheendir. 
There  they  received  a  reinforcement  sent  by  Zalim  Sing  of  Eotah 
(who  fostered  all  these  disputes,  trusting  that  eventually  he  should 
be  able  to  snatch  the  bone  of  contention  from  both),  and  a  band  of 
Arabs,  and  with  this  aid  they  returned  to  the  attack.  The  Chon- 
dawuts, who,  with  the  auxiliaries  of  Sinde,  were  encamped  in  the 
plains  of  Akolah,  willingly  accepted  the  challenge,  but  were  defeated ; 
Sindie  Koli,  leader  of  the  auxiliaries,  was  slain,  and  the  force  was 
entirely  dispersed.  Singram,  who  headed  this  and  every  assault 
against  the  rival  clan,  was  wounded  in  three  places ;  but  this  he 
accounted  nothing,  having  thereby  obtained  the  regard  of  his 
sovereign,  and  the  expulsion  of  his  rival  from  Kliyroda,  which 
remained  attached  to  the  fisc  until  the  year  1758,  when,  on  the 
payment  of  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  rupees,  the  estate  was  assigned 
to  him  under  the  royal  signature.  Tliis  was  in  the  year  A.D. 
1802,  from  which  period  until  1818,  when  we  had  to  mediate 
between  the  Bana  and  his  chiefs,  E^hyroda  remained  a  trophy 
of  the  superior  courage  and  tact  of  the  Suktawuts.  No  wonder 
that  the  Kawut  Jey  Sing  of  Lawah,  the  adopted  heir  of  Sin- 
gram, was  averse  to  renounce  Khyroda.  He  went  so  far  as 
to  man  its  walls,  and  forbid  any  communication  with  the  servants  of 
his  sovereign :  the  slightest  provocation  would  have  compelled  a 
eiege  and  assault,  in  which  all  the  Chondawuts  of  the  country  would 
gladly  have  joined,  and  the  old  feuds  might  have  been  revived  on 
the  very  dawn  of  disfranchisement  from  the  yoke  of  the  Mahrattas 
But  what  will  be  thought  of  this  transaction  when  it  is  stated,  that 
the  lord  of  Khyroda  was  at  this  time  at  court,  the  daily  companion 
of  his  sovereign  !  Although  the  dependents  of  Jey  Sing  would  have 
fired  on  any  one  of  his  master's  servants  who  ventured  to  its  walls, 
and,  accormng  to  our  notions,  he  was  that  moment  a  rebel  bothto 

*  The  sequel  of  this  feud  has  been  related,  Vol  L  fv  376. 
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his  prince  and  the  paramount  Protector,  not  an  uncourtly  phrase  was 
ever  heard,  nor  could  it  be  discovered  that  the  Rana  and  the  Rawut 
stood  in  any  other  relation  than  as  the  gracious  sovereign  and  the 
loyal  subject  These  matters  are  conveniently  managed  :  all  the 
odium  of  discussion  is  left  to  the  kamdars^  or  delegates  of  the  prince 
and  the  chief,  between  whom  not  the  least  diminution  of  courteous 
etiquette  would  be  observable,  whilst  there  remained  a  hope  of 
adjustment.  Asiatics  do  not  count  the  moments  which  intervene 
between  the  conception  and  consummation  of  an  undertaking  as  do 
those  of  colder  climes.  In  all  their  transactions,  they  preserve  more 
composure,  which,  whatever  be  its  cause,  lends  an  air  of  dignity  to 
their  proceedings.  I  have  risen  from  discussion  with  the  respective 
ministers  of  the  sovereign  and  chieftains  regarding  acts  involving 
treason,  in  order  to  join  the  principals  in  an  excursion  on  the  lake, 
or  in  the  tilt-yard  at  the  palace,  where  they  would  be  passing  their 
opinions  on  the  points  of  a  horse,  with  mutual  courtesy  and  affability. 
This  is  no  unamiable  feature  in  tiie  manners  of  the  East,  and  tends  to 
strengthen  the  tie  of  fraternity  which  binds  together  the  fabric  of 
Rajpoot  policy. 

The  agricultural  economy  of  Khjrroda,  which  discovers  distinct 
traces  of  the  patriarchal  system,  is  not  without  interest  Khyroda 
IB  a  tuppa,  or  subdivision  of  one  of  the  greater  khalisa  or  fiscal 
districts  of  Mewar,  and  consists  of  fourteen  townships,  besides  their 
hamlets.  It  is  rated  at  14,500  rupees  of  yearly  rent,  of  which  itself 
furnishes  3,500.  The  land,  though  generally  of  a  good  quality,  is 
of  three  classes,  viz.,  peemvZ,  or  watered  from  wells  ;  gorma^  also 
irrigated  land,  extending  three  or  four  khaits,  or  fields,  around  the 
village  ;  and  mar  or  Trial,  depending  on  the  heavens  alone  for 
moisture.  As  has  been  already  stated,  there  are  two  harvests,  viz., 
the  oonaloo  (from  oon,  *  heat'),  or  summer-harvest ;  and  the  s^dloo 
(from  «ee,  '  cold'),  the  winter  or  autumnal  The  share  of  the  crown, 
as  in  all  the  ancient  Hindu  governments,  is  taken  in  kind,  and 
divided  as  follows.  Of  the  first,  or  oonaloo  crop,  consisting  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  gram,  the  produce  is  formed  into  kullas  (piles  or  heaps) 
of  one  hundred  maunds  each  ;  these  are  subdivided  into  four  parts, 
of  twenty-five  maunds  each.  The  first  operation  is  to  provide  from 
one  of  these  the  seerano,  or  one  seer  on  each  maund,  to  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  village-establishment :  viz.,  the  patd,  or  head-man  ; 
the  patvxiri,  register  or  accountant ;  the  shana/i,  or  watchman  ;  the 
hvMa^,  or  messenger  and  also  general  herdsman  ;*  the  hd^hi  (alias 
sootdr)  or  carpenter  ;  the  loMr,  or  blacksmith  ;  the  khomdr,  or 
potter  ;  the  dhoM,  or  washerman ;  the  diavidr,  who  is  shoemaker, 
carrier,  and  scavenger ;  the  na>S,  or  barber-sm'geon.  These  ten 
9eera7io8,  or  one  seer  on  each  kulla,  or  two  maunds  and  a  half  to  each 
individual,  swallow  up  one  of  the  subdivisions.     Of  the    three 

^'^t  bullae  OT  buUaiti  is  the  shepherd  of  the  community,  who  drives  the 
^age-flock  to  the  common  pasturage  ;  and,  besides  his  seerano,  has  some 
trifling  reward  from  every  individual.  It  is  his  especial  duty  to  prevent 
cattle-trespasses. 
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remaining  parts,  one  share,  or  twenty-five  maunds,  goes  to  the  raj,  or 
sovereign,  and  two  to  the  ryot,  or  cultivator,  after  denoting  a  seerano 
of  two  maunds  for  the  heir-apparent,  which  is  termed  Kowtir-muika, 
or  '  pot  for  the  prince/  An  innovation  of  late  years  has  been 
practised  on  the  portion  belonging  to  the  village,  from  which  no  less 
than  three  aeeranos  of  one  maund  each  are  deducted,  previous  to 
subdivision  amongst  the  ten  village  officers  ;  viz,,  one  *  pot  for  the 
prince/  another  for  the  Rana's  chief  groom,  and  a  third  for  his  moodK 
or  steward  of  the  grain  department.  These  all  go  to  the  government, 
which  thus  realizes  thirty  maunds  out  of  each  hundred,  or  tltree-tenth, 
instead  of  one-fourth,  according  to  ancient  usage.  But  the  village- 
establishment  has  an  additional  advantage  before  the  grain  is 
thrashed  out ;  this  is  the  kirpoJi  or  sheaf  from  every  beega  (a  third 
of  an  acre)  of  land  cultivated,  to  each  individual ;  and  each  sheaf  k 
reckoned  to  yield  from  five  to  seven  seers  of  grain.  The  reapers  arc 
also  allowed  small  kirpas  or  sheafs/ yielding  two  or  three  seers  each : 
and  there  were  various  little  larcenies  permitted,  under  the  terms  of 
dantiini  and  ckoimni,  indicating  they  were  allowed  the  use  of  their 
teeth  {dant)  while  reaping  :  so  that  in  fact  they  fed  ('  diahva,,  to 
bite  or  masticate')  upon  roasted  heads  of  Indian  com  and  maize. 

Of  the  sidloo  crop,  which  consists  of  mukJd,  or  Indian  com,  and 
joodr  and  bajra,  or  maize,  with  the  different  pulses,  the  process 
of  distribution  is  as  follows.  From  every  kuMa,  or  heap  of 
one  hundred  maunds,  forty  are  set  apart  for  the  raj  or  government, 
and  the  rest,  after  deducting  the  seeranos  of  the  village-establishment, 
goes  to  the  cultivator. 

On  the  culture  of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  indigo,  opium,  tobacco,  til  or 
scsamum,  and  the  vaiious  dyes,  there  has  always  been  a  fixed  money- 
rent,  varying  from  two  to  ten  rupees  per  beega. 

There  is  nothing  so  uncertain  in  its  results  as  the  cultivation  of 
sugar-cane,  which  holds  out  a  powerful  lure  for  dishonesty  to  the 
collector  for  the  crown.  But  it  is  asserted  here  that  the  ryot  had  no 
option,  being  compelled  to  cultivate,  in  due  proportion,  cane,  opium, 
and  grain,  from  the  same  chursa  or  well.  A  rough  estimate  of  the 
expense  attending  the  culture  of  a  chursa,  or  what  may  be  irri^ted 
by  one  well,  may  not  be  uninteresting.  Let  us  take,  first,  one  oeega 
of  cane,  and  no  more  can  be  watered  with  one  pair  of  oxen,  pre- 
mising that  the  cane  is  planted  in  the  month  of  Aggun,  and  reaped  in 
the  same  month  next  year;  that  is,  after  a  whole  twelvemonth  of 
labour : — 

Hasil,  or  rent Rupees    10 

Seed  of  one  beega 20 

Gor,  or  stirring  up  the  earth  with  spuds,  eight  times 
before  reaping,  sixteen  men  each  time,  at  two  auTias 
to  each 16 

Caixicd  over....    ^ 
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Brought  forward ...     46 
Two  men  at  the  well,  at  four  rupees  each  per  month, 
for  twelve  months 96* 

Two  oxen,  feeding,  &c 18 

Parmg  and  cutting  forty  thousand  canes,  at  four  annas 
per  thousand 10 

Pladug  canes  in  the  mill^  clothes  to  the  men,  besides 
one  seer  of  sugar  out  of  every  maund 20 

Shares  of  all  the  village-establishment;  say  if  the 
beega  yields  tifty  maunds,  of  which  they  are  entitled 
to  one-fifth 40 

Wood 2 

Hire  of  boiler 6 

Rupees...  238 
A  beega  will  yield  as  much  as  eighty  maunds  of  sugar, 
though  fifty  is  esteemed  a  good  crop ;  it  sells  at 
about  four  iiipees  per  maund,  or 200 

Leaving  the  cultivator  minus Rupees. . .     38 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  grower's  whole  expenses  are  charged ; 
besides,  to  make  up,  we  must  calculate  from  the  labour  of  the  same 
two  men  and  cattle,  the  produce  profit  of  one  beega  of  opium  and 
four  beegas  of  wheat  and  barley,  as  follows : 

Surplus  profit  on  the  opium,  seven  seers  of  opium,  at 
four  rupees  per  seer Rupees    28 

One  hundred  and  fifty  maunds  of  grain,  of  both 
harvests,  of  which  one-third  to  the  raj,  leaves  one 
hundred  maunds,  at  one  rupee  each  maund 100 

Rupees...  128 
Deduct  deficiency  on  cane 38 

Profit  left,  after  feeding,  men  and  cattle,  &&  &;c.,  Rupees    90 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  cane  is  sold  standing,  at  four  to  five 
nipees  the  thousand ;  but,  occasionally,  the  whole  crop  is  lost,  if  the 
cane  should  unfortunately  flower,  when  it  is  rooted  up  and  burnt,  or 
given  to  the  cattle,  being  unfit  for  the  use  of  man.  This  may  be 
superstition ;  though  the  cultivators  of  the  cane  in  the  West-Indies 
Baay  perhaps  say  that  the  deterioration  of  the  plant  would  render  it 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  extracting  the  juice.  I  shall  here  conclude 
this  rough  sketch  of  the  agricultural  economy  of  Khyroda,  which 
may  be  m^en  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  old  system  throughout  M^war, 

*  This  goes  to  feed  the  cultivator,  if  he  works  himself. 
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with  remarking  that,  notwithstanding  the  hiwB  of  Menu,  inscriptioi» 
on  stone,  and  tradition,  which  constitute  in  fact  the  customary  law 
of  Bajpootana,  make  the  rent  in  kiad  far  lighter  than  what  we  have 
just  recorded,  yet  the  cultivator  could  not  rail  to  thrive  if  evm  this 
system  were  maintained.  But  constant  warfare,  the  necessities  of 
the  prince,  with  the  cupidity  and  poverty  of  the  revenue  officers, 
have  superadded  vexatious  petty  demands,  as  kkur-lakur  (wood  and 
forage),  and  ghv/r-ginti  (house^tax) ;  the  first  of  which  was  a  tax  of 
one  rupee  annually  on  every  beega  of  land  in  cultivation,  and  the 
other  the  same  on  each  house  or  hut  inhabited.  Even  the  hUd  adli 
or  triennial  fine  on  the  headman  and  the  register,  was  levied  by  these 
again  on  the  cultivators.  But  besides  these  regular  taxes,  there  was 
no  end  to  irregular  exactions  of  bterrar  and  diTvi,  or  forced  contribu- 
tions, until,  at  length,  the  country  became  the  scene  of  desolation 
from,  which  it  is  only  now  emerging. 

Heentah,  January  ZQtk, — ^This  was  a  short  march  of  three  and  a 
half  coss,  or  nine  miles,  over  the  same  extensive  plain  of  rich  black 
loam,  or  mal,  whence  the  province  of  Malwa  has  its  nama  We 
were  on  horseback  long  before  sunrise ;  the  air  was  pure  and  invigo- 
rating ;  the  peasantry  were  smiling  at  the  sight  of  the  luxuriant 
young  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  gram,  aware  that  no  ruthless  hand 
could  now  step  between  them  and  the  bounties  of  Heaven.  Fresh 
thatch,  or  rising  walls,  gave  signs  of  the  exiles'  return,  who  greeted 
us,  at  each  step  of  our  journey,  with  blessings  and  looks  of  joy 
mingled  with  saoness.  Passed  tJie  hamlet,  or  poorwa^  of  Amerpoora, 
attached  to  EJiyroda,  and  to  our  left  the  township  of  Myn&r,  held  in 
Sdaun  (religious  grant)  by  a  community  of  Branmins.  This  place 
affords  a  fine  specimen  of  '  the  wisdom  of  ancestors'  in  M^war,  where 
fifty  thousand  beega^  or  about  sixteen  thousand  acres  of  the  richest 
crown-land,  have  been  given  in  perpetuity  to  these  drones  of  society ; 
and  although  there  are  only  twenty  families  left  of  this  holy  colonyi 
said  to  have  been  planted  by  Baja  Mandhata  in  the  trda-yug^  or  silver 
age  of  India^  yet  superstition  and  indolence  conspire  to  prevent  the 
resumption  even  of  tnose  portions  which  have  none  to  cultivate  them. 
A  ''sixty  thousand  years'  residence  in  hell"  is  imdoubtedly  no  conifort- 
able  prospect^  and  to  those  who  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  transmigra- 
tion, it  must  be  rather  mortifying  to  pass  from  the  purple  of  royalty 
into  ''a  worm  in  ordure,"  one  of  the  delicate  purgatories  whicn  the 
Rajpoot  soul  has  to  undergo,  before  it  can  emiate  the  offence  of  resom- 
ing  the  lands  of  the  church !  I  was  rejoiced,  however,  to  find  that  some 
of '  the  sons  of  Sukta,'  as  they  increased  in  numbers,  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  their  possessions,  deemed  it  better  to  incur  all  risks  than 
emigrate  to  foreign  lands  in  search  of  bham;  and  both  Heentah  and 
Doondia  have  been  established  on  the  lands  of  the  church.  Desirous 
of  preserving  every  right  of  every  class,  I  imprecated  on  my  head 
all  the  anathemas  of  the  order,  if  the  Rana  should  resume  all  beyond 
what  the  remnant  of  this  fiamily  could  require.  I  proposed  that  a 
thousand  beegaa  of  the  best  land  should  be  retained  by  them;  that 
they  should  1^  not  only  furnished  with  cattte^  seed,  and  implements  ci 
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agrictiltttre,  but  that  there  should  be  wells  cleared  out,  or  fresh  ones 
dug  for  them.  At  this  time,  however,  the  astrologer  was  a  member 
of  the  cabinet,  and  being  also  physician  in  ordinary,  he,  as  one  of 
the  order,  protected  his  brethren  of  Myn&r,  who,  as  may  be  supposed, 
were  in  vain  called  upon  to  produce  the  tamba^pcUra,  or  copper- 
plate warrant,  for  these  lands. 

Mandhata  Raja,  a  name  immortalized  in  the  topography  of  these 
regions,  was  of  the  Pramar  tribe,  and  sovereign  of  Central  India, 
whose  capitals  were  Dh&r  and  Oojein ;  and  although  his  period  is 
uncertain,  tradition  unifoimly  assigns  him  priority  to  Vicramaditya, 
whose  era  (fifty-six  years  anterior  to  the  Christian)  prevaUs  through- 
out India.  There  are  various  spots  on  the  Nerbuada  which  perpe- 
tuate bis  name,  especially  where  that  grand  stream  forms  one  of  its 
meet  considerable  rapida  Cheetore,  with  all  its  dependencies,  was 
bat  an  appanage  of  the  sovereignty  of  Dh&r  in  these  early  times, 
nor  can  we  move  a  step  without  discovering  traces  of  their  para- 
mount sway  in  all  these  regions :  and  in  the  spot  over  which  I  am 
now  moving,  the  antiquary  might  witliout  any  difficulty  fill  his 
portfolio.  Both  Heentah  and  Doondia^  the  dependendes  of  Mjm&r, 
are  brought  in  connexion  with  the  name  of  Mandhata,  who  performed 
the  grand  rite  of  astvaTnedha,  or  sacrifice  of  the  horse,  at  Doondia, 
where  they  still  point  out  the  coond,  or 'pit  of  sacrifice.'  Two 
Riahia,  or  *  holv  men/  of  Heentah  attended  Mandhata,  who,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  presented  them  the  customary  poon,  or 
'offering,'  which  they  rejected;  but  on  taking  leave,  the  Raja 
delicately  contrived  to  introduce  into  the  beera  of  pdn,  a  grant  for 
the  lands  of  Myn&r.  The  gift,  though  unsolicited,  was  fatal  to  their 
sanctity,  and  the  miracles  which  t£ey  had  hitherto  been  permitted 
to  form,  ceased  with  the  possession  of  Mammon.  Would  the  reader 
wish  to  have  an  instance  of  these  miracles?  After  their  usual 
manifold  ablutions,  and  wringing  the  moisture  of  their  dhoti,  or 
garment,  they  would  fiing  it  into  the  air,  where  it  remained 
suspended  over  their  head,  as  a  protection  against  the  sun's  rays. 
On  the  loss  of  their  power,  these  saints  became  tillers  of  the  ground. 
Their  descendants  hold  the  lands  of  Myn&r,  and  are  spread  over  this 
^ract,  named  Burra  Clufubeesa, '  the  great  twenty-four  f 

We  also  passed  in  this  morning's  march  the  village  of  Bamuneo, 
having  a  noble  piece  of  water  maintained  by  a  strong  embankment 
of  masonry.  No  less  than  four  thousand  oeegaa  are  attached.  It 
was  fiscal  land,  but  had  been  usurped  during  the  troubles,  and  being 
nearly  depopulated,  had  escaped  observation.  At  this  moment  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  Mootf  P&bdn,  the  &vourite  handmaid  of  "  the  Sun 
"  of  the  Hindus."  This  '  Pearl'  (moot{)  pretends  to  have  obtained 
it  as  a  mortgage,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  shew  a  lawful  mort- 
gager. Near  Uie  village  of  Bhansaira,  on  the  estate  of  Futteh  Sing, 
brother  of  Bheendir,  we  passed  a  aeura  or  sUM,  a  pillar  or  land-mark, 
having  a  grant  of  land  inscribed  thereon  with  tne  usual  denuncia- 
tions, attested  by  an  image  of  the  sacred  cow,  engraved  m  slight 
relief,  as  witness  to  the  intention  of  the  donor. 
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Heentah  was  a  place  of  some  consequence  in  the  civil  waw,  and 
in  S.  1808  (A.D.  1752)  formed  the  appanage  of  one  of  the  babas,  or 
infants  of  the  court,  of  the  Mahraja  Sawunt  Sing.  'It  now  belongs 
to  a  subordinate  Suktawut,  and  was  the  subject  of  considerable 
discussion  in  the  ti-eaty  of  resumption  of  the  4th  of  May  1818, 
between  the  Rana  and  his  chiefs. 

It  was  the  scene  of  a  gallant  exploit  in  S.  1812,  when  ten 
thousand  Mahmttas,  led  by  Sutwa,  invaded  MtJwar.  Raj  Sing,  of  the 
Jhala  tribe,  the  chief  of  Sadri,  and  descendant  of  the  hero  who  rescued 
that  fii^t  of  Rajpoot  princes,  Rana  Pertap,  had  reached  the  town  of 
Heentah  in  his  passage  from  court  to  Sadri,  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  enemy  was  at  Salairo,  only  three  miles  distant.  He 
was  recommended  to  make  a  slight  detour  and  go  by  Bheendir ;  but 
having  no  reason  for  apprehension,  he  rejected  the  advice,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way.  He  had  not  travelled  half  a  mile,  when  they  fell 
in  with  the  marauders,  who  looked  upon  his  small  but  well  mounted 
band  as  legitimate  prey.  But,  in  spite  of  the  odds,  they  prefeii'ed 
death  to  the  surrender  of  their  equipments,  and  an  action  ensued, 
in  which  the  Raj,  after  performing  miracles  of  valour,  regained 
the  fort,  with  eight  only  of  his  three  hundred  and  iifty  retainers. 
The  news  reaching  Khoshial  Sing,  the  chief  of  Bheendir,  who, 
besides  the  sufficient  motive  of  Rajpootl,  or  *  chivalry,'  was 
impelled  by  friendship  and  matrimonial  connexion,  he  assembled 
a  tiiisty  band,  and  mai'ched  to  rescue  his  friend  from  captivity  and 
his  estate  from  mortgage  for  his  ransom.  This  little  phalanx 
amounted  only  to  five  hundred  men,  all  Suktawuts,  and  of  whom 
three-fourths  were  on  foot.  They  advanced  in  a  compact  mass,  with 
lighted  matches,  the  cavaliers  on  either  flank,  with  Elioshial  at  their 
head,  denouncing  death  to  the  man  who  quitted  his  ranks,  or  fired 
a  shot  without  orders.  They  were  soon  surrounded  by  the  cloud  of 
Mahratta  horse ;  but  resolve  was  too  manifest  in  the  intrepid  band 
even  for  numbers  to  provoke  the  strife.  They  thus  passed  over  the 
immense  plain  between  Bheendir  and  Heentah,  the  gates  of  which 
they  had  almost  reached,  when,  as  if  ashamed  at  seeing  their  prey 
thus  snatched  from  their  grasp,  the  word  was  given^  *'  birdiee  de  /  * 
and  a  forest  of  Mahratta  lances,  each  twelve  feet  long,  bristled 
against  the  Suktawuts.  Khoshial  called  a  halt,  wheeled  h&  cavalie» 
to  the  rear,  and  allowed  the  foe  to  come  within  pistol-shot,  when  a 
well-directed  volley  checked  their  impetuosity,  and  threw  tiiem  into 
disorder.  The  little  band  of  cavalry  seized  the  moment  and  chained 
in  their  turn,  gave  time  to  load  again,  and  returned  to  their  post  to 
allow  a  second  volley.  The  gate  was  gained,  and  the  Sadri  chief 
received  into  the  ranks  of  deliverer.  Elated  with  success,  the 
Mahraja  promptly  determined  rather  to  fight  his  way  back  than 
coop  himself  up  in  Heentah,  and  be  starved  into  surrender ;  all 
seconded  the  resolution  of  their  chief,  and  with  little  comparative 
loss  they  regained  Bheendir.  This  exploit  is  universally  known, 
and  related  with  exultation,  as  one  of  the  many  brilliant  deeds  of 
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he  sons  of  Sukta,"  of  whom  the  Mahraja  Khoshial  Sing  was  con- 
spicuous for  worth,  as  well  as  gallantry. 

Monvun,  31si  January. — The  last  day  of  January  (with  the 
thermometer  50°  at  day -break),  brought  us  to  the  limits  of  M^war. 
I  could  not  look  on  its  rich  alienated  lands  without  the  deepest 
regret,  or  see  the  birthright  of  its  chieftains  devolve  on  the  mean 
Mahratta  or  ruthless  Pat'han,  without  a  kindling  of  the  spirit 
towards  the  heroes  of  past  days,  in  spite  of  the  vexations  their  less 
worthy  descendants  occasion  me ;  less  worthy,  yet  not  worthless,  for 
having  left  my  cares  behind  me  with  the  court,  where  the  stub- 
tornness  of  some,  the  vices  and  intrigues  of  othera,  and  the  apathy 
of  all,  have  deeply  injured  my  health.  There  is  something  magical 
iu  absence ;  it  throws  a  deceitful  medium  between  us  and  the  objects 
we  have  quitted,  which  exaggerates  their  amiable  qualities,  and 
curtails  the  proportions  of  their  vices.  I  look  upon  Mewar  as  the 
land  of  my  adoption,  and,  linked  with  all  the  associations  of  my 
<'arly  hopes  and  their  actual  realization,  I  feel  inclined  to  exclaim 
with  reference  to  her  and  her  unmanageable  children, 

"  M^war,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still." 

The  virtues  owe  an  immense  debt  to  the  present  feudal  nobility, 
not  only  of  M^war  but  of  Rajpootana,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
rising  generation  will  pay  to  it  what  has  been  withheld  by  the  past ; 
that  energy  and  temperance  will  supersede  opium  and  the  juice  of 
the  Tnawafif  and  riding  in  the  ring,  replace  the  siesta,  and  the  tabor 
'tabid)  and  lute.  I  endeavoured  to  banish  some  of  these  incentives 
to  degeneracy ;  nor  is  there  a  young  chieftain,  from  the  heir-apparent 
to  the  throne  to  the  aspirant  to  a  skin  of  land  (when  opportunity 
was  granted),  from  whom  I  have  not  exacted  a  promise,  never  to 
touch  that  debasing  drug,  opium.  Some  may  break  this  pledge, 
but  many  will  keep  it ;  especially  those  whose  minority  I  protected 
against  court-faction  and  avarice :  such  a  one  as  Urjoon  Sing,  the 
young  chief  of  Bussie,  of  the  Sangawut  branch  of  the  Chondawut 
clan.  His  gi*andfather  (for  his  father  was  dead)  had  maintained  the 
tJd  castle  and  estate,  placed  on  the  elevated  Ooperm^l,  against  all 
attempts  of  the  Mahrattas,  but  had  incun*ed  the  hatred  of  Bheem 
•Sing  of  Saloombra,  the  head  of  his  clan,  who  in  S.  1846  dispossessed 
him,  and  installed  a  junior  branch  in  the  barony  of  Bussie.  But 
the  energetic  Tukt  Sing  regained  his  lost  rights,  and  maintained 
them,  until  civil  broils  and  foreign  foes  alike  disappeared,  on  their 
connexion  with  the  British  in  S.  1818.  Then  the  veteran  chief,  with 
his  grandson,  repaired  to  court,  to  unite  in  the  general  homage  to 
their  prince  with  the  assembled  chiefs  of  Mdwar.  But  poverty  and 
the  remembrance  of  old  feuds  combined  to  dispossess  the  youth,  and 
the  amount  of  fine  (ten  thousand  rupees)  had  actually  been  fixed  for 
the  installation  of  the  interloper,  who  was  supported  by  all  the  influ- 
ence of  the  chief  of  Saloombra.  This  first  noble  of  M^war  tried  to 
avail  himself  of  my  friendship  to  uphold  the  cause  of  his  p^^oteg^e, 
ftoxrud  Sing,  whom  he  often  brought  to  visit  me,  as  did  old  Tukta 
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his  grandson.  Both  were  of  the  same  age,  thirteen ;  the  aspirant 
to  Bussie,  fair  and  stout,  but  heavy  in  his  looks;  while  the 
possessor,  Urjoon,  was  spare,  dark,  and  beaming  with  intelli- 
gence. Merit  and  justice  pn  one  side;  stupidity  and  power 
on  the  other.  But  there  were  duties  to  be  performed ;  and 
the  old  T'hakoor's  appeal  was  not  heard  in  vain.  "  Swam- 
"  dhermti  and  this"  (putting  his  hand  to  his  sword),  said  the  aged 
chief,  "have  hitherto  preserved  our  rights;  now,  the  cause  of 
''  the  child  is  in  his  sovereign's  hands  ana  your's  ;  but  here  money 
"  buys  justice,  and  right  yields  to  &vour."  The  Bana,  though  he 
had  assented  to  the  views  of  Saloombra,  left  the  case  to  my  adjudi- 
cation. I  called  both  parties  before  me,  and  in  their  presence,  from 
their  respective  statements,  sketched  the  genealogical  tree,  exhibiting 
in  the  remote  branches  the  stripling  competitor's,  which  I  shewed  to 
the  Rana.  Ever  prone  to  do  right  when  not  swayed  by  faction,  he 
confirmed  Urjoon's  patent,  which  he  had  given  him  three  years 
previously,  and  girt  him  with  the  sword  of  investitura  This 
contest  for  his  biruu'ight  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  youth ;  for 
his  grandfather  was  selected  to  command  the  quotas  for  the  defence 
of  the  frontier  fortress  of  Jehajpoor,  a  duty  which  he  well  performed ; 
and  his  grandson  accompanied  him  and  was  often  left  in  command 
while  he  looked  after  the  estate.  Both  came  to  visit  me  at  Cheetore. 
Urjoon  was  greatly  improved  during  his  two  years'  absence  &om  the 
paternal  abode,  and  promises  to  do  honour  to  the  dan  he  belongs  to. 
Amongst  many  questions,  I  asked  "  if  he  had  yet  taken  to  his  wnd  V 
to  which  he  energetically  replied,  "  my  fortunes  will  be  crodcei 
*'  indeed,  if  ever  I  forget  any  injunction  of  your's." 

But  a  truce  to  digression  :  the  whole  village  pwnchaet  has  been 
waiting  this  half  hour  under  the  spreading  burr  tree,  to  tell  me,  in 
the  language  of  homely  truth,  khoosh  hyn  Compani  aaJUh  oa-perlAp 
sa,  that  ''  by  the  auspices  of  Sir  Company  they  are  happy ;  and  UtaX 
'*  they  hope  I  may  live  a  thousand  years." 

I  must,  therefore,  suspend  my  narrative,  whilst  I  patiently  listen 
till  midnight  to  dismal  tales  of  sterile  fields,  exhausted  funds^  exiles 
unretumed,  and  the  depredations  of  the  wild  mountain  Bhfl. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  chief  of  HeetUaL—Diificulty  of  arranging  the  tepaxatum  C(f  HeerUah  from 
the  fisc — AnomaUms  chara/cUr  of  tU  present  ch^f^  Maun  Sing  Suktaumt. — 
Hii  history. — LaJji  RaunU  of  Nefharra, — Origin  of  the  Dodeah  family, — 
Adventure  of  Singram  Sing,  the  Rana  of  Mi^r, — His  son,  Chandrabhdn^ 
and  Rana  Raj, — Extraordinary  manner  in  which  he  acquired  Latpoh. — 
Decline  of  the  family. —Form  of  deed  of  conveyance  of  lands  from,  the  lord 
paramount. — Address  of  Maun  Sing, — Atrocious  murder  of  a  Rahtore  boy. 
—Its  singular  sequel. 

I  WAS  not  deceived  ;  it  is  now  midnight,  but,  late  as  it  is,  I  will 
introduce  to  the  reader  a  few  of  my  visitors.  The  chief  of  Heentah, 
who  was  absent  at  his  patrimonial  estate  of  Eoon,  on  the  hills  of 
Chappun,  sent  his  brother  and  his  homme  dPaffaires  to  make  his 
compliments  to  me,  and  express  his  regret  that  he  could  not  offer 
them  personally  at  Heentah,  which  he  said  was  "  my  own  township." 
This  was  not  mere  customary  civility.  Heentah  had  been  taken  by 
the  Suktawuts  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  of  S. 
1824,  which  was  within  the  period  (A.D.  1766)  fixed  by  the  general 
arrangements  of  the  4th  of  May  1818,  for  restitution ;  and  it  was 
impossible,  without  departing  from  the  principle  on  which  they  were 
based,  that  the  chief  should  retain  it,  though  he  could  plead  the 
prescriptive  right  of  half  a  century. 

The  discussions  regarding  Heentah  were  consequently  very  warm  : 
the  renunciation  often  valuable  townships  by  the  Maharaja  Zoorawur 
Sing  of  Bheendir,  the  head  of  the  Suktawut  clans,  did  not  annoy 
the  Bheendir  chief  so  much  as  his  failure  to  retain  Heentah  as  one 
of  his  minor  feuds  :  nay,  the  surrender  of  Arjah,  the  price  of  blood, 
afar  more  important  castle  and  domain,  by  his  own  brother  Futteh 
Sing  (the  original  acquisition  of  which  sealed  the  conclusion  of  a 
long-standing  feud),  excited  less  irritation  than  the  demand  that 
Heentah  should  revert  to  the  fisc.  "  It  is  the  key  of  Bheendir," 
md  the  head  of  the  dan.  "  It  was  a  Suktawut  allotment  from  the 
"  first,"  exclaimed  his  brother.  "  The  Ranawut  was  an  interloper," 
cried  another.  "  It  is  my  bapota,  the  abode  of  my  fathers,"  was  the 
more  feeling  expression  of  the  occupant.  It  was  no  light  task  to  deal 
with  such  ailments ;  especially  when  an  appeal  to  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  justice  was  thwarted  by  the  stronger  impulse  of  self- 
interest  But  in  a  matter  involving  so  important  a  stipulation  of  the 
treaty,  which  required  "  that  all  fiscal  possessions  which,  since  S.  1822 
"  (A.I).  1766),  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  had,  by  whatever 
'  means,  passed  from  the  Rana  to  the  chieftains,  should  be  reclaimed/' 
fiimness  was  essential  to  the  success  of  a  measure  on  which  depended 
the  restoration  of  order.  The  Suktawuts  behaved  nobly,  and 
with  a  purely  patriotic  spirit  throughout  the  scene,  when  almost 
all  had  to  relinquish  important  possessions.  The  issue  was,  that 
Heentah,  with  its  domain,  after  remaining  twelve  months  incor- 
porated with  the  fisc,  was  restored  to  Zoorawur,  but  curtailed  of 
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Doondia  and  its  twelve  hundred  acres,  which,  though  united  to 
Heentah,  was  a  distinct  township  in  the  old  records.  Having  paid 
ten  thousand  rupees  as  the  fine  of  relief,  the  chief  was  girt  with  the 
sword,  and  re-established  in  his  bapota,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  whole 
clan. 

Heentah  is  burthened  with  the  service  of  fourteen  horse  and  four- 
teen foot ;  its  rek%  or  nominal  value,  in  the  putta-hiJiye,  or  '  record 
of  fiefs,'  being  seven  thousand  rupees ;  but,  in  consideration  of  the 
impoverished  condition  of  his  estate,  the  chief  was  only  called  on  to 
furnish  five  horse  and  eight  foot.  The  present  possessor  of  Heentah 
is  an  adoption  from  the  chieftainship  of  Koon;  but,  contrary  to 
established  usage,  he  holds  both  Heentah  and  Koon,  his  parent  fief, 
whereby  he  has  a  complex  character,  and  conflicting  duties  to  fulfil. 
As  chief  of  Koon,  he  belongs  to  the  third  class  of  nobles,  styled  gole. 
and  is  subject  to  constant  personal  attendance  on  the  Rana ;  as  lord 
of  Heentah,  too,  he  has  to  furnish  a  quota  to  serve  "  at  home  '>r 
'•  abroad  F'  Being  compelled  to  appear  at  court  in  person,  his 
quota  for  Heenl^  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Maun  Sing 
(another  of  the  Suktawut  sub- vassalage),  and  was  sent  to  the  (haih*. 
of  little  Sadri,  on  the  Malwa  frontier,  to  guard  it  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  forester  Bhil.  But  I  was  commissioned  by  the  Rana  to 
reprimand  the  representative  of  Heentah,  and  to  threaten  him  with 
the  re-sequestration  of  the  estate,  if  he  did  not  better  perform  the 
sei'vice  for  which  he  held  it.  In  consequence  of  this  remonstrance. 
I  became  acquainted  with  a  long  tale  of  woe;  and  Maun  Sing's 
vindication  from  a  failure  of  duty  will  introduce  a  topic  worthy  of 
notice  connected  with  the  feudal  system  of  Mewar,  namely,  the 
subdivision  of  fiefs. 

Maun  Sing  Suktawut  is  a  younger  branch  of  the  Lawah  family, 
and  one  of  the  infants  who  escaped  the  massacre  oi  Seogurh,  when 
Lalji  Rawut  and  two  generations  were  cut  off  to  avenge  the  feud 
with  Eorabur.  In  order,  however,  to  understand  the  claims  of  Maun 
Sing,  we  must  go  back  to  the  period  when  Lalji  Bawut  was  lord  of 
Net'barra,  which,  for  some  offence,  or  through  some  court-intrigue, 
was  resumed,  and  bestowed  on  one  of  the  rival  clan  of  Chondawut. 
Bein^  a  younger  bi-anch  of  the  Bhansi  family  (one  of  the  senior 
subdivisions  of  Bheendir),  Lalji  was  but  slenderly  provided  for  in 
the  family  allotment  (b'hut).  On  losing  Net'harra,  he  repaired  U> 
Dongerpoor,  whose  Rawul  gave  him  a  grant  of  Seogurh,  an  almost 
inaccessible  fort  on  the  borders  of  the  two  countries.  Thus  compelled, 
through  faction,  to  seek  subsistence  out  of  his  native  soil,  Lalji 
renounced  his  loyalty,  and  with  his  sons,  now  banvuUeas  or  'out- 
laws,' resolved  to  prey  upon  Mewar.  They  now  looked  to  Bheendir 
the  head  of  their  clan,  as  their  lord,  and  joined  him  in  opposing 
their  late  sovereign  in  the  field,  levying  black-mail  from  the  estatets 
of  their  rivals ;  or,  when  the  influence  of  the  latter  sunk  at  court, 
and  was  supplanted  by  the  clan  of  Suktawut,  Lalji  poised  his  hn^y 
in  the  train  of  his  chief  in  defence  of  the  throne.    Thus  passed  bis 
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life,  a  chequered  course  of  alternate  loyalty  and  treason,  until  its 
tragical  close  at  Seogurh.* 

Sin^^m  Sing,  the  eldest  son  of  La1ji,f  with  his  infant  nephews, 
Jey  Sing  and  Nahur  (who  was  absent),  escaped  the  avenger's  sword, 
under  which  perished  his  father,  mother,  both  brothers,  and  all  his 
own  children,  at  one  fell  swoop !  Singram  succeeded  to  the  possession 
of  Seogurh,  and  to  the  feuds  of  his  family.  His  nephew,  young 
Nahur,  joined  in  all  his  enterprizes,  from  the  defence  of  Ehyroda  to 
the  escalade  and  capture  of  the  castle  of  Lawah,  in  which  he  main- 
tained himself  until  the  Rana  not  only  pardoned  him,  but  gave  him 
precedence  above  his  enemies  in  his  own  councils. 

Lawah  was  wrested  by  Singram  Sing  Suktawut  from  Singram 
Sing  the  Dodeah,  an  ancient  tribe,  but  like  many  others  little 
known,  until  the  incident  we  are  about  to  relate  gave  it  a  momentary 
gleam  of  splendour,  and  afforded  the  bard  an  opportunity  to 
emblazon  its  fame  upon  his  page.  Even  in  these  regions,  so  full  of 
strange  vicissitudes,  the  sudden  rise  of  the  Dodeah  is  a  favourite 
topic />f  the  traditional  muse  of  M^war. 

Chandrabh&n  was  the  father  of  this  meteor  of  the  day ;  his  sole 
wealth  consisted  of  a  team  of  oxen,  with  which  he  tilled  a  few  beegas 
of  land  at  the  base  of  Nahra-mugra,  the  '  tiger  mount/  where  the 
Rana  had  a  7*amna  or  preserve,  for  the  royal  sport  of  tieer-hunting. 
It  was  during  the  autumnal  harvest,  when  the  Dodeah  had  finished 
his  day's  work,  having  put  up  the  last  rick  of  muk'hi  (Indian  com), 
as  he  was  driving  home  the  companions  of  his  toil,  a  voice  hailed 
him  from  the  wood.  He  answered,  and  advanced  to  the  spot 
whence  it  issued,  where  he  found  a  stranger,  evidently  of  rank, 
with  his  horse  panting  for  breath.  After  inquiring  his  tribe,  and 
being  told  "  Rajpoot,"  the  stranger  begged  a  little  water,  which  was 
supplied,  along  with  two  coarse  cakes  of  Tnuk'hi,  and  a  little  chunna- 
cd-adl,  pulse  cooked  with  ghee,  or  clarified  butter,  which  liie  honest 
Dodeah  took  out  of  a  doth  not  over  dean.  Having  performed  all 
the  other  duties  which  hospitality  requires,  the  DoKieah  made  his 
aalaam,  and  was  about  to  depart,  when  a  train  of  horsemen  coming 
in  sight,  he  paused  to  look  at  them.  All  went  up  to  the  stranger ; 
and,  from  the  profound  respect  paid  to  him,  he  found  that  he  had 
entertained  no  common  guesi 

It  was  in  fact  his  sovereign,  the  Rana  Juffffut  Sing,  who  delighted  in 
the  chase,  and  having  that  day  been  bewudered  in  the  intricacies  of 
Nahra-mugra,  had  stumbled  on  the  Dodeah  carle.  The  latter  expressed 
neither  surprise  nor  delight  when  introduced  to  the  Rana,  and  replied 

*  See  Vol.  I,  p.  377. 

t  Lalji's  issue : 

Singram.  — — Seo  Sing. Soortan  Sing. 

His  children  massacred  Jey  Sing.  Nahur  Sing, 

at  Seogurh.  I 

Maun  Sing. 
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to  all  his  questions  with  the  frankness  that  grows  out  of  the  senti- 
ment of  honest  pride  and  independence^  which  never  abandons  a 
Rajpoot,  whatever  be  his  condition.*  The  Bana  was  so  much  pleased 
with  his  rustic  host,  that  he  conmianded  a  led  horse  to  be  brought 
forth,  and  desired  the  Dodeah  would  accompany  him  to  Oodipoor, 
only  ten  miles  distant  *  The  rocket  of  the  moon'  {ChuTvdrcMuiyC), 
in  his  peasant's  garb,  bestrode  the  noble  charger  with  as  much  ease 
as  if  it  were  habitual  to  him.  The  next  day,  the  Dodeah  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Presence,  and  invested  with  a  dress  which  had  been 
worn  by  his  sovereign  (a  distinguished  mark  of  royal  favour),  accom- 

Eanied  with  the  more  solid  reward  of  the  grant  of  Eowario  and  its 
bnds  in  perpetuity. 

Chandrabh&n  and  his  benefactor  died  about  the  same  time.    Rana 
Raj  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  M^war,  and  Sirdar  Sing,  son  of 
Chandrabhan,  did  personal  service  for  the  lands  of  Kowario.     It  was 
a  source  of  daily  amusement  for  the  prince  and  his  youthful  associates 
to  plunge  into  the  fountain  at  the  SiLhaiUar-(U'bourH,f  a  villa  about 
two  miles  from  the  capital,  on  which  occasions  reserve  was  banished, 
and  they  gave  themselves  up  to  unrestrained  mirth.    The  young 
Dodeah  had  some  peculiarities,  which  made  him  a  butt  for  their  wit. 
The  following  incident  will  shew  the  character  of  these  princely 
pastimes.     It  was  one  day  remarked,  that  when  refreshing  in  the 
coond,  or  resei*voir,  Sirdar  Sing  did  not  lay  aside  his  turban,  which 
provoked  a  suspicion  that  he  had  no  hair.    The  Rana,  impatient  to 
get  a  peep  at  tne  bare  head  of  the  son  of  Chandrabh&n,  proposed 
that  they  should  push  each  other  into  the  water.    The  sport  be^, 
and  the  Dodeah's  turban  falling  off,  disclosed  the  sad  truth.    The 
jest,  however,  was  not  relished  by  Sirdar ;  and  he  tartly  replied,  in 
answer  to  his  sovereign's  question,  ''  what  had  become  of  his  hair  f 
that  "  he  had  lost  it  in  his  service,  in  a  former  bii*th,  as  dtdd^  by 
**  carrying  wood  upon  his  head  to  feed  the  flame,  when  his  sovereign, 
"  as  a  jogi,  or  ascetic,  performed  penance  (tapasya)  in  the  hills  of 
"  Buddrinath."    The  prince  felt  that  he  had  violated  decorum ;  but 
the  reply  was  pregnant  with  sarcasm,  and  his  dignity  must  be 
maintsaned.     "  Sirdar  must  bring  proof  of  his  assertion,  or  punish- 
''  ment  awaits  him,'-'  was  the  rejoinder.    The  young  chief,  in  the 
same  lofty  tone,  offered  the  evidence  of  the  dedta  Tdivinity)  of  the 
temple  of  Eowario.     This  was  a  witness  whose  testunony  could  not 
be  impugned,  and  he  had  leave  to  bring  it  forward. 

*  In  my  days  of  inexperience,  when  traveUing  through  countries  unknown, 
and  desirous  to  take  the  first  peasant  I  found  as  a  guide,  I  have  been  amused 
by  his  announcing  to  me,  before  a  question  was  put,  "  I  am  a  Rigpoot,"  as  if  in 
anticipation  of  the  demand  and  a  passport  to  respect ;  literally.  ^1  am  of  royal 
"  descent :"  a  reflection  which  lends  an  air  of  dignity  to  all  nis  actions,  and 
distinguishes  him  from  every  other  ciass. 

t  *  The  nymphs'  parterre  ;'  for  the  barri  is  more  a  flower-garden  than  one  of 
indiscriminate  culture. 

t  Cfi^ld  is  a  phrase  which  includes  servitude  or  domestic  slavery  :  but  implies 
at  the  same  time,  treatment  as  a  child  of  the  family.  Here  it  denotes  that  of  ^ 
servant  or  disciple. 
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'  At  the  village  of  Oopalpoor,  attached  to  his  estate  of  Kowario, 
was  a  temple  of  the  Bagrawuts,  a  tribe  little  known,  having  a  shrine 
of  their  divinity,  who  was  personified  by  an  image  with  a  tiger's 
(bag)  head.  "  He  invoked  his  support  on  this  occasion,  when  the 
"  de6ta  threw  him  the  flower*  in  his  hand,  and  desired  him  to  cany 
'^  it  to  his  sovereign."  He  did  so,  and  the  Bana's  faith  was  too  great 
to  dispute  the  miracle.  What  honours  could  suffice  for  the  man  who 
had  performed  the  most  meritorious  service  to  his  prince  in  former 
transmigrations!  Ma/ng,  'ask/  was  the  sign  of  grace  and  favour. 
Singram's  request  was  governed  by  moderation ;  it  was  for  Lawah 
and  its  lands,  which  adjoined  his  estate  at  Kowario. 

The  Rana  being  yet  a  minor,  and  the  queen-mother  at  the  head  of 
afiairs,  he  hastened  to  her  to  be  released  from  the  debt  of  gratitude. 
But  Lawah,  unluckily,  was  held  by  herself;  and  although  she  was 
not  heretic  enough  to  doubt  the  miraculous  tale,  she  thought  the 
Dodeah  might  have  selected  any  other  land  but  her's,  and  testily 
replied  to  her  son's  request,  that  "he  might  give  himM^warifhe 
"  ehose."  Displeased  at  this  unaccommodating  tone,  the  prince 
quickly  rejoined,  "  Mdwar  shall  be  his  then."  The  word  of  a  prince 
is  sacred  ;  he  sent  for  Singram,  and  thus  addressed  him :  "  I  give  you 
"  Mewar  for  the  space  of  three  days ;  make  the  best  use  of  your 
''  time ;  my  arsenals,  my  armouries,  my  treasury,  my  stables,  my 
""  throne  and  its  ministers,  are  at  your  command."  The  temporary 
Rana  availed  himself  of  this  large  power,  and  conveyed  to  his 
estate  whatever  he  had  a  mind  to.  During  the  abdication.  Sirdar  held 
his  court,  though  he  had  too  much  tact  actually  to  press  the  cushion 
of  his  master ;  but  seated  himself  on  one  side  of  the  vacant  throne, 
attended  by  aJl  the  nobles,  fully  impressed  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
individual  who  had  attained  such  distinction.  On  the  third  day, 
the  queen-mother  sent  her  son  the  patent  for  Lawah ;  and  on  the 
fourth,  the  Dodeah  surrendered  the  sceptre. 

With  the  wealth  thus  acquired,  he  erected  a  castle  in  his  domain 
of  Lawah,  on  which  he  expended  nine  lacs  of  rupees,  about  £100,000. 
He  formed  a  lake ;  and  a  single  bdori  or  reservoir,  in  the  foii,  cost 
another  lac  He  built  a  splendid  palace,  whose  china  and  mirror-halls 
are  still  the  theme  of  enoomiuuL  These  were  greatly  defaced  by  an 
oxplosion  of  a  powder-magazine,  which  threw  down  half  the  fortress 
that  had  taken  twenty  years  to  complete ;  and  though  it  underwent 
considerable  repairs,  it  lost  much  of  its  splendour,  which  the  guns  of 
Holcar  aided  to  diminish :  but  the  castle  of  Lawah  is  still  one  of 
the  finest  in  M^war.  Sirdar  Sing  had  also  a  grant  of  one  of  the 
^oyal  makla  or  palaces  of  Oodipoor,  erected  on  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  after  the  model  of  the  Jugmunder.  Although  it  now  belongs 
to  the  chief  of  Amait,  it  is  only  recognized  as  the  Dodeah-cd-maM; 
but  its  hails  are  the  dwelling  of  the  bat  and  the  owl ;  the  burr  has 
taken  root  in  its  light  airy  porticos,  and  its  walls   have  every 

<iurection  but  the  perpendicular.     Sirdar  lived  twenty  years  after 

""''■■»■        ■ '  .  ■    I.  

*  That  sculptured  from  the  stone  is  meant. 
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the  erection  of  Lawah ;  he  died  in  S.  1838  (A.D.  1782),  leaving  one 
son,  the  heir  of  his  honours  and  estates.  Throughout  his  long  life, 
he  lost  no  portion  of  the  respect  paid  to  his  early  years ;  but  with 
him  the  name  of  Dodeah  again  sunk  into  obscurity,  or  lived  but  as 
a  memento  of  the  instability  of  fortune.  It  was  this  son  who,  when 
driven  from  Lawah  by  Singram  Sing  Suktawut,  had  no  place  of 
shelter,  and  died  in  indigence  and  obscurity.  His  son  (grandson  of 
Sirdar,  and  great  grandson  of  the  '  rocket  of  the  moon')  is  now 
patronized  by  the  heir-apparent,  Prince  Jowan  Sing,  and  receives  a 
daily  allowance,  but  has  not  a  foot  of  land. 

Singi*am,  the  Suktawut,  had  a  regular  sunnud  for  the  fief  of 
Lawah,  which  was  rated  at  twenty-three  thousand  rupees  of  annual 
rent,  while  Kowario  has  reverted  to  the  fisc.  The  lake  of  Lawah, 
which  irrigates  some  thousand  acres  of  rice-land;  alone  renders  it 
one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  secondary  estates  of  M^war.  Sin- 
gi'am's  children  being  all  murdered  in  the  feod  of  Seogurh,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Jey  Sing  (son  of  Seo  Sing,  his  second  brother), 
who  was  received  as  kholay  or  son  of  adoption,  by  all  the  retainers 
of  Lawah.  While  Singram  Suig  lived,  no  subdivision  of  allotments 
took  place ;  all,  to  use  the  words  of  Maun  Sing,  "  ate  out  of  odc 
dish :"  and  his  own  father  Nahur,  who  had  added  in  the  enterprize. 
having  by  a  similar  coup  de  main  secured  the  estate  of  Bunwull 
for  himself,  no  necessity  for  such  partition  existed.  But  Bunwull 
belonging  to  the  fisc,  to  which  it  reverted  on  the  restoration  of  order 
in  A.D.  1818,  young  Maun  had  no  alternative  but  to  turn  round  on 
Jey  Sing,  the  adopted  heir  of  Singram,  and  demand  his  bhviy  or 
share  of  the  lands  of  Lawah,  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  joint  acquisi- 
tion, and  as  a  younger  brother.  Jey  Sing  refused:  but  custom 
prevailed,  and  the  village  of  Jaetpoorah,  of  fifteen  hundred  rupees' 
annual  revenue,  was  bestowed  upon  the  son  of  Nahur  Sing.  So 
long  as  Maun  Sing  performed  his  duties  to  his  chief,  his  share  of 
Lawah  was  irresumable  and  inalienable:  hence  the  stubborn 
tenacity  of  the  chiefs  of  their  share  in  the  patrimonial  acres,  even 
when  holding  largely,  but  separately,  of  the  crown,  since  of  the 
latter,  caprice  or  intrigue  may  deprive  them ;  but  their  own  miscon- 
duct alone  can  forfeit  their  liapota.  The  simple  deed  of  conveyance 
will  better  establish  this  point : 

"  Maharao  Sri  Jey  Sing,  plighting  his  faith  (buckundeto), 

"  At  this  time.  Brother  Maun  Sing,  I  bestow  upon  thee,  of  my 
"  own  free  will,  the  village  and  lands  of  Jaetpoorah.  This  donative 
''  shall  not  look  to  rcmkroos :  au-poot,  cor-poot  ;*  your  issue  shall  enjoy 
"  them.  Of  this  intention  I  call  the  four-armed  divinity  (Olatoorfcxya) 
as  witness.  You  are  my  own  child  (chooroo) :  wherever  and  when- 
ever I  order,  you  will  do  my  service :  if  you  fail,  the  feult  be  on 
your  own  head." 

*  Eankroos  is  a  phrase  embracing  mental  or  physical  infirmity;  hen 
strengthened  by  the  words  which  follow.  Su-poot  means  *  worthy,' or*  good 
iasae  {ptUra\  as  ca-poot,  the  reverse,  *  bad  or  incompetent  issue.' 
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Whether  Maun  Sing  failed  in  his  duty  to  his  superior,  or  other- 
wise, Jaetpoorah  was  resumed ;  and  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
obtain  justice  through  the  ministers,  he  came  to  me  to  solicit  atten- 
tion to  bis  case.  With  the  resumption  of  Khjnroda,  his  brother,  the 
chief  of  Lawah,  lost  half  his  nominal  income;  and  it  may  therefore 
be  conjectured  he  would  not  be  slow  to  listen  to  any  charge  against 
Maun,  by  which  he  might  get  back  his  allotment  On  my  departure 
for  Marwar,  in  August  1820,  he  had  written  to  me  to  say  that  Jey 
Sing  had  summoned  him  to  evacuate  Jaetpoorah.  In  my  reply,  I  said, 
it  was  a  matter  for  the  Bana  alone  to  decide.  He  accordingly  went 
to  court,  and  failing  there,  followed  me ;  but,  as  at  my  desire  he  had 
been  appointed  to  head  the  quotas  on  the  Sadri  frontier,  and  had 
performed  this  duty  very  negligently,  I  received  him  coolly :  this, 
however,  only  gave  additional  eagerness  to  his  defence,  as  he  assigned 
strong  personalreasons  for  the  neglect.  But  the  son  of  '  the  tiger' 
(Nahur  Sing)  shall  speak  for  himself.  Let  the  reader  imagine  a  young 
man  of  twenty-five,  above  six  feet  high,  of  an  athletic  figure  and 
chivalrous  demeanour,  his  expression  at  once  modest  and  independent, 
with  those  indispensable  appendages  to  a  Rajpoot  wan*ior's  visage, 
weli-trimmed/avom  and  Tnaustacke,  and  armed  at  ail  points :  such 
was  the  lord-marcher  (Seem-iswar),  Maun  Sing.  Having  presented 
his  patent  for  my  perusal,  he  continued :  "  had  I  failed  in  my  obliga- 
tions to  my  brother,  he  would  have  been  justified  in  this  step ;  but 
since  you  took  BunwuU  from  me,  my  retainers,  at  his  beck,  equalled 
his  own  in  numbers ;  what  right  therefore  had  he  to  resume  Jaet- 
poorah ?  When  Singram  Sin^  died,  Lawah  was  in  my  hands  : 
who  could  have  prevented  my  Keeping  it,  had  it  been  my  pleasure  ? 
The  son  of  Nahur  Sing  would  have  been  preferred  by  the  vassals 
of  Singram  to  one  they  had  never  even  seen ;  but  I  respected  his 
rights,  though  even  now  he  could  not  forcibly  dispossess  me.  When 
the  T'hakoor  of  Amait,  on  his  way  to  court,  beat  his  drums  on  the 
bounds  of  Lawah,  did  I  not  assemble  my  retainers  and  avenge  the 
insult  to  my  chief  ?  My  head  was  Jey  Sing's, — that  is,  with  the 
kangras  (battlements)  of  Lawah :  but  he  never  could  have  dared  to 
take  Jaetpoorah,  had  not  respect  for  the  chief  of  Lawah,  respect  for 
the  Rana,  and  for  you,  made  me  passive.  Only  bid  me  retake  it, 
and  I  am  not  the  son  of  Nahur  Sing  if  he  keeps  it  a  day.  Its  little 
castle,  erected  by  these  hands,  sheltered  my  wife  and  children,  who, 
now  expelled  from  my  patrimony^  are  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
elsewhere.  The  lands  assigned  me  in  lieu  of  BunwuU  are  waste. 
For  every  rupee  I  can  hope  to  derive  from  them,  I  must  expend  one ; 
and  on  Jaetpoorah  alone  could  I  raise  any  funds.  Reckoning  on 
this,  I  paid  my  fine  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  rupees  for  my 
putta  (grant),  and  from  its  produce  I  looked  to  maintain  my  family 
and  followers  until  the  first  should  be  made  productive.  When  I 
lost  this  support,  my  creditors  assailed  me  :  to  satisfy  them,  I  sold 
all  I  had  of  value,  even  to  my  wife's  jewels,  and  the  horse  you  saw 
me  ride  when  I  came  to  meet  you  at  Qangapoor.  I  laid  my  case 
before  Pirth{'ndt%  and  here  is  his  reply,  deciding  in  my  favour. 
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I  represented  it  through  Jawand&s  (a  natural  brother  of  the  Rana). 
and  five  hundred  rupees  were  demanded  and  agreed  to  by  me. 
provided  btichun  (security)  was  given  me  of  success.  The  Bikan^ri- 
ji's*  was  given ;  but  the  purse  of  the  T'hakoor  of  Jaetpoorah  is  not 
so  long  as  the  chieftain  of  Lawah's,  and  one  thousand  rupees,  offered 
by  him,  made  his  the  juster  cause  !  It  is  this  that  makes  me  negli- 
gent of  my  duty ;  this  whidx  incited  the  Pat'hans  to  carry  off  my 
little  harvest  from  Salairoh ;  and  Bhairawti*  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  foresters.  Here  is  my  case :  if  I  demand  aught  that  is  not  just, 
or  that  is  contrary  to  usa^e,  deal  with  me  as  you  please.  There  is 
Futteh  Slug,  who  holds  m  separate  grant  from  the  Rana  an  estate 
of  thirty  thousand  rupees ;  but  as  a  younger  brother  of  Bheendir,  he 
enjoys  five  thousand  from  his  brother :  and  Ajeit  Sing  of  Ahsind, 
though  richer  than  bis  immediate  head  of  Korabur,  yet,  as  the  sod 
of  Arjoon  Sing,  holds  his  allotment  {bhut)  from  him :  but  you  know 
all  this,  why  should  I  repeat  it  V*  Here  the  Thakoor  concluded, 
without  any  interruption  being  given  to  his  animated  harangue,  the 
interest  of  which  was  enhanced  by  his  natural  eloquence,  and  his 
manly  but  modest  deportment  He  is  a  noble  specimen,  not  of  his 
tribe  alone,  but  of  the  human  character.  His  appeal  was  irresistible ; 
and  would  almost  have  carried  conviction  of  its  justice,  even  to 
those  who  could  not  have  understood  his  tongue.  Still  it  was  requi- 
site to  steel  myself  against  impulses ;  and  I  recommended,  as  the 
best  mode  of  enabling  me  to  advocate  his  cause,  that  he  should 
repair  to  his  post,  and  establish  fresh  claims  to  his  sovereign's  regard, 
by  punishing  an  atrocious  act  which  in  all  probability  his  absence 
had  occasioned.  With  the  gift  of  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  the  usual 
leave-taking  hint  of  vtr-pdn,  Maun  Sing  quitted  my  tent 

And  now  for  the  melancholy  occurrence  which  preceded  that  of 
the  young  Suktawut.  On  the  borders  of  Little  Sadri,  where  the 
quotas  are  posted,  is  a  mountainous  tract  covered  with  deep  forest, 
the  abode  of  the  half-savage  Meenas  and  Bhils.  Mixed  with  them 
are  the  estates  of  some  vassal  chiefs,  whose  duty  it  is  to  repress  their 
excesses ;  but,  in  such  times  as  we  have  described,  they  more  fre- 
quently instigated  them  to  plunder,  receiving  a  share  of  the  spoils. 
Amongst  the  foremost  in  this  association  was  the  steward  of  Kala- 
kote.  At  the  foot  of  a  pass  leading  into  the  wilds  of  Chuppan  was 
the  hamlet  of  Beeleo,  occupied  by  a  Rahtore  Rajpoot,  who  bad 
snatched  from  the  mountain-side  a  few  beegas  of  land,  and  dug 
some  wells  to  irrigate  the  arable  patches  about  his  cot.  With  severe 
toil  he  raised  a  subsistence  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  an  only  son, 
who  was  to  inherit  this  patrimony.  Returning  homewards  one  day. 
after  his  usual  labour,  he  was  met  by  his  wailing  help-mate ;  she 
said  the  savage  Bhil  had  rifled  his  cot,  and  with  the  cattle  carried 
off  their  prop,  their  only  child,  and  at  the  same  time  a  young  Jo^^ 
his  playmate.    The  afflicted  father  spake  not  a  word,  but  loading  £< 

*  One  of  the  queens,  a  princess  of  Blkandr. 

t  The  two  villages  he  obtained  in  lieu  of  Bunwull. 
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matchlock,  took  the  road  to  Eal^kota  What  was  his  horror  when, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  be  stumbled  over  the  headless  bodies 
of  his  boy  and  his  young  companion  !  He  learned  that  the  savages 
belonged  to  the  lordship  of  E^al&kote ;  that  having  conveyed  the 
children  from  their  home  upon  the  cattle  they  had  stolen,  they  were 
entering  the  place,  when  the  young  Bahtore,  recognizing  the  steward, 
called  out,  ''  Save  me,  uncle,  and  my  father  will  ransom  me  at  your 
"  own  price  f '  This  was  the  object  for  which  he  had  been  abducted ; 
but  these  words  proved  that  tiie  steward  was  known  to  be  the 
author  of  the  outrage,  and  they  were  the  last  the  child  spoke.  With 
this  intelligence,  the  wretched  father  entered  the  '  black-castle* 
(Kalakote),  in  quest  of  the  steward.  He  denied  all  participation  in 
the  abduction  or  the  murder ;  and  commiserating  the  Kahtore's 
misfortune,  offered  him  four  times  the  number  of  cattle  he  had  lost, 
twice  the  amount  of  all  his  other  losses,  and  to  pay  double  the  sum 
of  inirkhid,  or  money  expended  in  the  search.  "  Can  you  ^ve  me 
"  back  my  son  ?"  was  the  only  reply  :  **  I  want  justice  and  ven- 
'  geance,  not  money.  I  could  have  taken  it  in  part,"  continued  he  ; 
"  for  what  is  life  now  ?  but  let  it  fall  on  all." 

No  attempt  at  consolation  could  diminish  the  father's  grief ;  but 
in  promising  him  my  aid  to  realize  his  vengeance,  I  gave  him  hope 
to  cling  to  ;  and  on  handing  him  over  to  Maun  Sing,  saying  his  own 
suit  would  be  best  promoted  by  the  imprisonment  of  all  concerned 
in  this  outrage,  he  quitted  me  with  some  mitigation  of  his  grief 
But  before  he  left  my  camp,  tidings  arrived  that  the  chief  culprit 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  man ;  that  the  Great  Avenger  had  summoned 
to  his  own  tribunal  ihe  iniquitous  steward  of  Eal^kote  !  Even  in 
these  regions  of  rapine,  where  the  blood  of  man  and  of  goats  is  held 
in  almost  equal  estimation,  there  was  something  in  the  wild  grief  of 
the  Bahtore  that  sunk  into  the  hearts  of  the  vassals  of  Kaldkotc  : 
they  upbraided  the  steward,  and  urged  him  to  confess  the  share  he 
had  in  the  deed.  But  he  swore  *  by  his  God'  he  had  none,  and 
offered  to  ratify  the  oath  of  purgation  in  his  temple.  Nothing  less 
would  satisfy  tiiem,  and  they  proceeded  to  the  onleal.  The  temple 
was  but  a  few  hundred  yards  distant.  The  steward  mounted  his 
horse,  and  had  just  reached  the  shrine,  when  he  dropped  dead  at  the 
threshold  !  It  caused  a  deep  sensation  ;  and  to  the  vengeance  of  an 
offended  divinity  was  ascribed  this  sigoal  expiation  of  the  triple 
crime  of  theft,  murder,  and  sacrilege.  There  now  onfy  remain  the 
base  accomplices  of  the  wretch  who  thus  titifficked  with  the  liberty 
of  his  fellow-men ;  and  I  should  rejoice  to  see  them  suspended  on 
the  summit  of  the  Beeleo  pass,  as  a  satisfaction  to  the  now  childless 
Rahtore,  and  a  warning  to  others  who  yet  follow  such  a  coui-sc. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MorwiiH, — The  solitude  of  this  fine  district, — Caused  by  Uie  Makrattas  and 
their  mercenaries, — Impolicy  of  our  conduct  towards  the  MakratUis, — 
Antiquities  of  Morwun. — Tradition  of  the  foundation  and  destruction  oftkt 
ancient  city, — Inscriptums. — Jain  temple* — Game, — Attack  by  a  Offer,— 
Sudden  change  of  the  weaiker, — Destructive  frost, — Legend  qf  a  temple  qf 
Mdmd  deva, — Important  inscription, — Distress  qf  the  peasantry, ^Gratitude 
cf  the  people  to  the  auikor, — Nekoomp. — Oppression  of  the  peasants, — MurlaL 
— Inhabitedty  Charuns, — Reception  of  the  author, — Curious  privilege  (^  the 
Charunis, — Its  origin, — Traditional  account  of  the  settlement  of  this  colony 
in  Meutar, — Imprecation  of  satis. — The  tandas,  or  caravans. — Their  immumty 
from  plunder  and  extortion. — NecTnbaira. — Banikhaira, — Indignity  com- 
mitted by  a  scavenger  of  Laisravmn. — Sentence  upon  the  culprit — Tablet  to  a 
Silpi. — Reception  cU  I^eernbaira. 

MoTWun,  February  let, — ^Yesterday,  Maun  Sing  took  up  the 
whole  of  my  time  with  the  feuds  of  Lawah  and  their  consequences. 
It  obliged  me  to  halt,  in  order  to  make  inquiries  into  the  alienated 
lands  in  its  vicinity.  Morwun  is,  or  rather  was,  a  township  of  some 
consequence,  and  head  of  a  tuppa  or  subdivision  of  a  district  It  is 
rated,  with  its  contiguous  hamlets,  at  seven  thousand  rupees  annual 
rent.  The  situation  is  beautiful,  upon  heights  pleasingly  diversified, 
with  a  fine  lake  to  the  westward,  whose  margin  is  studded  with 
majestic  tamarind  ti'ees.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  there  is  water  in 
great  abundance  within  twenty-five  feet  of  the  surface  ;  but  man  is 
wanting !  The  desolation  of  solitude  reigns  throughout,  for 
(as  Bousseau  observes)  there  is  none  to  whom  one  can  turn  and  say, 
que  la  solitude  est  belle  / 

I  experienced  another  pang  at  seeing  this  fertile  district  revert  to 
the  destroyer,  the  savage  Fat'han,  who  had  caused  the  desolation, 
and  in  the  brief  but  expressive  words  of  a  Roman  author, 
solitudinem  fadii^  pacem  appeUat.  Morwun  is  included  in  the 
lands  mortgaged  for  a  war-contribution,  but  which  with  others  has 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahratta  mortgagees  or  their  meroenaiy 
subordinates.  But  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that,  but  for  a  false 
magnanimity  towards  our  insidious,  natural  enemies,  the  Mahrattas, 
all  these  lands  would  have  reverted  to  their  legitimate  masters,  who 
are  equally  interested  with  ourselves  in  putting  down  predatoiy 
warfare.  Justice,  good  policy,  and  humanity,  would  have  been 
better  consulted  had  the  Mahrattas  been  wholly  banished  from 
Central  India.  When  I  contrasted  this  scene  with  the  traces  of 
incipient  prosperity  I  had  left  behind  me,  I  felt  a  satisfieu^on  that 
the  alienated  acres  produced  nothing  to  the  possessor,  save  luxuriant 
grass,  and  the  leafless  k4soola  or  plds, 

Morwun  has  some  claims  to  antiquity ;  it  derives  its  appellation 
from  the  Mori  tribe,  who  ruled  here  before  they  obtained  Cheetore. 
The  ruins  of  a  fort,  still  Imown  by  the  name  of  Chitrung  MoriV 
castle,  are  pointed  out  as  his  residence  ere  he  founded  Cheetore,  or 
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more  properly  Cheetrore.  The  tradition  runs  thus:  Chitrung,  a 
snborcunate  of  the  imperial  house  of  Dhar,  held  Morwun  and  the 
adjacent  tract,  in  appanage.  One  of  his  subjects,  while  ploughing, 
struck  the  share  against  some  hard  substance,  and  on  examination 
found  it  was  transmuted  to  gold.  This  was  the  pdris-puMtir*  or 
'philosopher's  stone,' and  he  carried  it  forthwith  to  his  lord,  with 
whose  aid  he  erected  the  castle,  and  enlarged  the  town  of  Morwun, 
and  ultimately  founded  Cheetore.  The  dhooUootef  or  site  of  Mori-ca- 
puttun,  is  yet  pointed  out,  to  the  westward  of  the  present  Morwun. 
It  was  mii-aculously  destroyed  through  the  impieties  of  its  inhabi- 
tants by  fire,  which  fate  recalls  a  more  celebrated  catastrophe ;  but 
the  act  of  impiety  in  the  present  case  was  merely  seizing  a  rishi,  or 
'  hermit,'  while  performing  penance  in  the  forest,  and  compelling  him 
to  carry  radishes  to  market !  The  tradition,  however,  is  of  some 
value ;  it  proves,  first,  that  there  were  radishes  in  those  days ;  and 
secondly,  that  volcanic  eruptions  occurred  in  this  region.  Oojein- 
Ahar,  in  the  valley  of  Oodipoor,  and  the  lake  of  which  is  said  in 
some  places  to  be  d*ta4), '  deeper  than  plummet  sounded,'  is  another 
proof  of  some  grand  commotion  of  nature.  Morwun  boasts  of  three 
Tnmdras,  or  tuples,  one  of  which  is  dedicated  to  ScfiAndg,  the 
thousand-headed  hydra  which  supports  the  globe.  Formerly,  saffix^n 
was  the  meet  offering  to  this  king  of  reptiles ;  but  he  is  now  obliged 
to  be  content  with  ointment  of  sandal,  produced  from  the  evergreen, 
which  is  indigenous  to  Mewar. 

HaviBg  heard  of  an  inscription  at  the  township  of  Unair,  five 
miles  distant,  to  the  south-west,  I  requested  my  old  gH/hi  to  take  a 
ride  and  copy  it  It  was  of  modem  date,  merely  confirming  the 
lands  of  Unair  to  the  Brahmins.  The  tablet  is  in  the  temple  of 
Chatoorbkaqja  (the  four-armed  divinity),  buUt  and  endowed  by  Bana 
Singram  Sing  in  S.  1570  (A  J).  1614) ;  to  whose  pious  testiunent  a 
codicil  is  added  by  Bana  Juggut  Sing,  S.  1791,  imprecating  an 
anathema  on  the  violator  of  it  There  was  also  engraved  upon  one 
of  the  cohunns  a  voluntary  gift,  from  the  village-council  of  U  nair  to 
the  divinity,  of  the  first-firuits  of  each  harvest ;  viz,,  two  and  a-half 
seers  from  each  kuMa,  or  heap,  of  the  spring-crops,  and  the  same  of 
the  autumn^  The  date,  S.  1845  (A.D.  1789),  shews  that  it  was 
intended  to  propitiate  the  deity  during  the  waro  of  M^war. 

Directly  opposite,  and  very  near  the  shrine  of  the '  four-armed,'  is 
a  small  Jain  temple,  erected,  in  S.  1774,  to  cover  an  image  of  the 
great  pontiff,  Parswanat'h,  found  in  digging  near  this  spot.  Here  at 
every  step  are  relics  of  past  ages. 

Februcwry  2. — ^An  accident  has  compelled  another  halt  at  Morwun. 
The  morning  was  clear  and  frosty,  not  a  doud  in  the  sky,  and  we 
rose  with  the  sun ;  my  kinsman.  Captain  Waugh,  to  try  his  Arab  at 
a  nilgde,  and  myself  to  bag  a  few  of  the  large  rock-pigeons  whidi 
are  numerous  about  Morwun.    My  friend,  after   a  nwl  run,  had 

*  In  the  Sanscrit pt((<ur,  'stone,  rock,'  we  have  nearly  ihepetros  of  tiio 
Oieeks. 
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ditiwii  blood  from  the  elk,  and  was  on  the  point  of  spearing  him 
effeetually  just  as  he  attained  a  thick  part  of  the  jangle,  whidi  not 
heeding,  horse  and  rider  came  in  contact  with  a  tree,  and  were 
dashed  with  violence  to  the  ground.  There  he  lay  insensible,  and 
was  brought  home  upon  a  (Sarpae,  or  cot,  by  the  villagers,  much 
bruised,  but  fortunately  with  no  broken  bones.  A  leech  was  not  to 
be  had  in  any  of  the  adjacent  villages ;  and  the  patient  complain- 
ing chiefly  of  the  hip-bone,  we  could  only  apply  emollients  and 
recommend  repose.  I  returned  with  no  game  except  one  or  two 
black-partridges  and  batten-quail.  .  The  rock-pigeon,  or  b}ir4eduT, 
though  unaccustomed  to  the  fowler,  were  too  wild  for  me  to  get  a 
shot  at  them.  The  bird  bears  no  analogy  to  the  pigeon,  but  has  all 
the  rich  came  plumage  of  the  teebwTy  or  partridge,  in  which  name 
the  ornithologist  of  the  west  will  see  the  origin  of  tdrao.  There  are 
two  species  of  this  bird  in  India,  one  much  smaller  than  the  common 
partridge;  that  of  which  I  speak  is  much  larger,  and  with  the 
peculiarity  of  being  feathered  to  the  toe.  I  have  since  discovered  it 
to  be  the  counterpart  of  a  bird  in  the  museum  at  Chambery,  called 
'  hartevddt  dee  Alpes;'  the  ptarmigan  of  the  highlands  of  ScotlancL 
The  male  has  exactly  these  redundant  white  feathers ;  wbUe  that  I 
saw  in  Savoy  was  a  richly-plumaged  female  bur-teetur. 

Our  annual  supply  of  good  things  having  reached  us  this  morning, 
we  were  enjoying  a  bottle  of  some  delicious  Burgundy  and 'La 
Bose'  after  dinner,  when  we  were  roused  by  violent  screams  in  the 
direction  of  the  village.  We  were  all  up  in  an  instant,  and  several 
men  directed  to  the  spot.  Our  speculations  on  the  cause  were  soon 
set  at  rest  by  the  appearance  of  two  hircarraa  (messengers),  and  a 
lad  with  a  vessel  of  milk  on  his  head.  For  this  daily  supply  they 
had  gone  several  miles,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  camp,  whea 
having  outwalked  the  boy,  they  were  alarmed  by  his  vociferations, 
"oh  unde,  let  go — ^let  go — I  am  your  chUd,  uncle,  let  me  gof* 
They  thought  the  boy  mad,  and  it  being  very  dark,  cursed  his  uncle, 
and  desired  him  to  make  haste ;  but  the  same  wild  exclamations 
continuing,  they  ran  back,  and  found  a  huge  tiger  banging  to 
his  tattered  cold-weather  doublet.  The  hi/rcarraa  attocked  the  hesist 
most  manfully  with  their  javelin-headed  sticks,  and  adding  their 
screams  to  his,  soon  brought  the  whole  village  men,  women,  and 
children,  armed  with  all  sorts  of  missiles,  to  the  rescue ;  and  it  was 
their  discordant  yells  that  made  us  exchange  our  good  fare  for  the 
jungles  of  Morwun. 

The  '  lord  of  the  black  rock,'  for  such  is  the  designation  of  the 
tiger,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  bourgeois  of  Morwun ;  his  free- 
hold is  Kdl^-p&hdr,  between  this  and  Mugurwar,  and  his  reign  for  a 
long  series  of  years  has  been  unmolested,  notwithstanding  bis 
numerous  acts  of  aggression  on  his  bovine  subjects :  indeed,  only 
two  nights  before,  he  was  disturbed  goi'ging  on  a  bufii^lo  belonging; 
to  a  poor  oilman  of  Morwun.  Whether  this  tiger  was  an  incarna- 
tion of  one  of  the  Mori  lords  of  Morwun^  tradition  does  not  say ;  h\ii 
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neither  gun,  bow,  nor  spear,  had  ever  been  raised  against  him.  In 
return  for  this  forbearance,  it  is  said  he  never  preyed  upon  man,  or 
if  he  seized  one,  would,  upon  being  entreated  with  the  endearing 
epithet  of  mwmoo  or  uncle,  let  go  his  hold ;  and  this  accounted  for 
the  little  ragged  urchin  using  a  phrase  which  almost  prevented  the 
hircarras  returning  to  his  rescue. 

Felrwary  3<Z. — Another  halt  for  our  patient,  who  is  doing  well, 
and  greatly  relieved  by  the  application  of  leeches  obtained  from 
Neembaira.  What  a  night !  the  clouds  which  had  been  alternately 
collecting  and  dispersing  ever  since  we  left  Marwar,  in  December 
last,  but  had  almost  disappeared  as  we  commenced  our  present 
march,  again  suddenly  gathered.  The  thermometer,  which  had 
averaged  41'^  at  daybreak  throughout  the  last  month,  this  moming 
rose  to  60*".  On  the  1st,  the  wind  changed  to  the  south,  with 
showers,  where  it  continued  throughout  yesterday ;  but  during  the 
night  it  suddenly  veered  to  the  north,  and  the  thermometer  at  day- 
break was  28^  or  four  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  Reader,  do 
you  envy  me  my  hon  vin  de  Bourgogne  et  muraiMes  de  coton,  with 
not  even  a  wood  fire,  labouring  under  a  severe  pulmonary  affection, 
with  work  enough  for  five  men  ?  Only  three  days  ago,  the  thermo- 
meter was  86"*  at  noon,  and  to-day  it  is  less  at  noon  than  yesterday 
at  daybreak :  even  old  England,  with  all  her  vicissitudes  of  weather, 
can  scarcely  show  so  rapid  a  change  as  this. 

Ill-fated  M^war !  all  our  hopes  are  blasted ;  this  second  visitation 
has  frustrated  all  our  labours.  The  frost  of  December,  which  sunk 
the  mercury  to  27''  as  we  passed  over  the  plains  of  Marwar,  was  felt 
throughout  Rajwarra,  and  blighted  every  pod  of  cotton.  All  was 
'*  burnt  up ;"  but  our  poor  exiles  comforted  themselves,  amidst  the 
general  sorrow,  with  the  recollection  that  the  young  gra/m  was  safe. 
But  even  this  last  hope  has  now  vanished :  all  is  nipped  in  the  bud. 
Had  it  occurred  a  month  ago,  the  young  plant  would  have  been 
headed  down  with  the  sickle,  and  additional  blossoms  would  have 
appeared.  I  was  too  unwell  to  ride  out  and  see  the  ravages  caused 
by  this  frost 

February  4d,h, — Our  patient  is  doing  so  well,  that  we  look  to 
moving  to-morrow.  Thermometer  28""  at  daybreak,  and  SI""  at 
sunrise,  with  a  keen  cutting  wind  from  the  north.  Ice  closed  the 
orifice  of  the  Tneshek,  or  leathern  water-bag.  Even  the  shallow 
stream  near  the  tents  had  a  pellicle  of  ice  on  its  surface  :  our  people 
huddling  and  shivering  round  their  fires  of  bajra  sticks,  and  the 
cattle  of  all  classes  looking  very  melancholy. 

My  YcUi  friend  returned  from  Palode,  where  I  had  ^ent  him  to 
copy  an  inscription  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Mdmd-d^va,  the  mother 
of  the  gods ;  but  he  was  disappointed,  and  brought  back  only  the 
following  traditional  legend.  The  shrine,  erected  by  a  wealthy  Jain 
disciple,  was  destined  to  receive  the  image  of  one  of  their  pontiff's ; 
but  on  its  completion,  Md/md-^va  appeared  m  proprid  persond  to 
the  founder,  and  expressed  so  strongly  her  desire  to  inhabit  it,  that, 
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heretic  as  he  was,  he  could  not  deny  the  goddess'  suit.  He  stoutly 
refused,  however,  to  violate  the  rules  of  his  order :  "  by  my  hands 
"  the  blood  neither  of  goats  nor  buffaloes  can  be  shed  "  said  ^e  Jain. 
But,  grateful  for  the  permission  that  a  niche  should  be  set  apart  for 
her  auroop  (form),  she  told  him  to  go  to  ihe  Soniffurra  chief  of 
Cheetore,  who  would  attend  to  the  rites  of  sacrifice.  The  good  JaiD, 
with  easy  faith,  did  as  he  was  commanded,  and  erecting  another 
temple,  succeeded  at  length  in  enshrining  ParswanafL  My  old 
friend,  however,  discovered  in  a  temple  to  Mataji,  *  the  Universal 
Mother,'  an  inscription  of  great  importance,  as  it  fiices  the  period  of 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  kings  of  the  Solanki  dynasty  of  Nehr- 
valla,  or  correctly,  Anhulwarra  Puttun ;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
another  of  the  same  prince  (which  I  afterwards  discovered  in 
Cheetore),  also  bearing  the  very  same  date,*  demonstrates  that 
the  Solanki  had  actually  made  a  conquest  of  the  capital  of 
the  Gehlotes.  The  purport  is  simply  that  ''KomarpILl  Solanki 
"  and  his  son  Sohunpal,  in  the  month  of  Pos  (the  precise 
"  day  illegible),  S.  1207  (winter  of  A.D.  1151),  came  to  worship  the 
''  Universal  Mother  in  her  shrine  at  Palode."i-  The  Seesodias  try  to 
get  rid  of  this  difficulty  by  saying,  that  during  the  banishment  of 
Komarp&l  by  Sidraj,  he  not  only  enjoyed  sirna  (refuge)  at  Cheetore, 
but  held  the  post  of  prime  minister  to  Rawul  Samarsi,  the  friend 
and  brother-in-law  of  the  Chohan  emperor  of  Dehli ;  but  the  inscrip- 
tion (given  in  the  first  volume),  which  I  found  in  the  temple  built 
by  Lakha  Bana,  is  written  in  the  style  of  a  conqueror,  "  who  planted 
"  his  standard  even  in  Salpoor,"  the  city  of  the  Getes  in  the  Punjab. 
At  all  events,  it  is  one  more  dcUum  in  the  history  of  Kajpootana 

February  5th,  thermometer  30^ — Mounted  Bajraj,  'The  royal 
steed,'  and  took  a  ride  over  the  heights  of  Morwun^  a  wild  yet  fairy 
scene,  with  the  Pat'har  or  table-land  bounding  the  perspective  to  the 
east.  The  downs  are  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  grasses,  and 
the  d'hdk  or  plda  dried  by  the  wintry  blast,  as  if  scorSi^  by  the 
lightning,  faintly  brought  to  mind  the  poet's  simile,  applied  to  this 
tree,  even  in  the  midst  of  spring :  ''  the  black  leafless  kAoola.'*  We 
entered  a  village  in  ruins,  whose  neem  trees  bid  defiance  to  winter ; 
the  '  thorny  babool'  (mimosa  Arabica)  grows  luxuriantly  out  of  Ae 
inner  sides  of  the  walls,  and  no  hand  mvades  the  airy  nest  of  the 
imitative  papya,  fantasticallv  pendant  6rom  the  slenderest  branches. 
No  trace  of  tiie  presence  of  man ;  but  evidence  that  he  has  been 
here.  The  ground  was  covered  with  hoar-frosty  and  the  little  stream 
coated  with  ice.  Many  a  heavy  heart  has  it  caused,  and  plunged 
joyous  industry  into  utter  despondence.  Take  one  example :  yonaer 
Jat,  sitting  by  the  aide  of  his  field,  which  he  eyes  in  despair ;  three 
months  since,  he  returned,  after  many  vears  of  exile,  to  the  bapata, 
the  land  of  his  sires,  without  funds,  without  food,  or  even  the  imple- 

*  See  Inscription,  Vol  I,  p.  707. 

t  The  style  of  this  inscription  is  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  inscriptioiifl  <w 

the  temples  and  statues  of  £|gypt. 
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ments  for  obtaiuing  it.  He  had  been  labouring  as  a  serf  in  other 
lands,  but  he  heard  of  peace  in  his  own,  and  came  back  to  the 
paternal  acres,  which  had  been  a  stranger  to  the  ploughshare  since 
he  was  driven  from  his  cot  in  S.  1844,  immediately  following  the 
battie  of  Hurkea-Kh&l,  when  the  '  Southron'  completed  the  bondage 
of  Mewar.  What  could  he  do  ?  his  well  was  dried  up,  and  if  not,  he 
had  no  cattle  to  irrigate  a  field  of  wheat  or  barley.  But  M^war  is  a 
kind  mother,  and  me  yields  her  chunna  crop  without  water.  To 
the  bohora  (the  metayer)  he  promised  one-finh  of  the  produce  for 
the  necessary  seed  and  the  use  of  a  pair  of  oxen  and  a  plough  ;  one- 
tifth  more  was  the  share  of  the  state  from  land  so  long  sterile ;  there 
were  three-fifths  left  for  himself  of  his  long  neglected  but  at  once 
luxuriant  fields.  He  watched  the  crop  with  paternal  solicitude,  from 
the  first  appearance  of  verdure  to  the  approach  of  Imasunt,  the 
joyous  spring.  Each  night,  as  he  returned  to  his  yet  roofless  abode, 
he  related  the  wondera  of  his  field  and  its  rapid  vegetation ;  and  as 
he  calculated  the  produce,  he  anticipated  its  application ;  "  so  much 
'  shall  go  for  a  plough,  so  much  for  the  bohora,  so  much  in  part 
"  payment  of  a  paii'  of  bullocks,  and  the  rest  will  keep  me  in  bread 
-  till  the  mukki  crop  is  ready."  Thus  the  days  passed,  until  this 
killing  frost  nipped  his  hopes  in  the  bud,  and  now  see  him  wringing 
his  hands  in  the  bitterest  anguish  !  This  is  no  ideal  picture :  it  is 
one  to  be  found  in  every  village  of  Mewar.  In  this  favoured  soil, 
there  is  as  much  of  chunTia  in  the  i^hhee  harvest  as  of  wheat  and 
l>arley  conjoined,  and  in  the  first  crop  sown  in  bunjur,  or  soil  long 
•sterile,  wheat  and  chunna  are  sown  together.  It  is  a  sad  blow  to 
the  exiles ;  though  happily  in  the  crown-lands  their  distress  will  be 
mitigated,  as  these  are  rented  on  leases  of  five  years,  and  the  renters 
for  their  own  sakes  must  be  lenient,  and  moreover  they  are  well 
watched. 

January  6tk — Still  halting ;  our  patient  very  well,  though  he 
feels  his  bruises :  but  we  shall  put  him  on  an  elephant  to-morrow. 
The  jealousy  of  the  Mahratta  had  hitherte  prevented  the  inhabitants 
from  fulfilling  their  desire  te  come  and  visit  me ;  but  te-day,  the 
t'lders  forming  the  puru^iaety  heading  the  procession,  they  came  en 
hvasse.  The  authorities  need  not  have  feared  exposing  the  nakedness 
of  the  land,  which  is  too  visible ;  but  they  apprehended  the  contrast 
of  their  condition  with  our  poor  subjects,  who  were  at  least  unmo- 
lested in  their  poverty.  It  was  a  happiness  te  learn  that  this  contrast 
was  felt,  and  as  the  Pat^  presented  te  me  an  engaging  little  child, 
his  daughter,  he  said,  "  let  not  our  misfortunes  be  our  £Etults ;  we  all 
*  belong  te  M^war,  though  we  are  not  so  happy  as  te  enjoy  your  protec- 
'  tion  and  care."  I  assured  him,  that  although  under  the  Toork,  I 
should  look  upon  them  as  my  children,  and  the  subjects  of  the  Rana ; 
and  I  have  had  it  in  my  power  te  redeem  this  pledge — ^for,  strange 
to  say,  even  Ameer  Khan,  seeing  that  the  prosperity  of  the  subject 
is  that  of  the  prince,  has  commanded  his  governor  of  Neembaira  te 
consult  me  in  everything,  and  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  beg  I 
would  consider  the  place  as  under  my  authority.    Already,  following 
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out  example,  he  has  reduced  the  transit  duties  nearly  one-half,  and 
begins  to  think  the  Frin^i  notions  of  economy  better  than  his  own. 
his  loss  having  proved  a  gain. 

Nekoomp,  January  7th,  eleven  miles. — Midway,  passed  through 
Chakoorla,  a  village  belonging  to  Meer  Khan.  Nekoomp  is  a  talook 
of  Jawud,  which  with  Mundipea  was  held  by  the  Pindarri  freebooter, 
Fazil,  while  Jeswunt  Row  Bhao  held  them  in  jaMad,  They  are  now- 
leased  to  a  Pundit  by  the  Hakim  of  Jawud,  which  latter  is  assigned 
by  Sindia  to  his  father-in-law,  the  Senapati.  Nekoomp  is  a  good 
village,  but  more  than  two-thirds  depopulated,  and  the  renter  is 
prevented  from  being  lenient,  as  he  experiences  no  mercy  himself. 
Notwithstanding  they  have  all  been  suffering  as  we  have  from 
this  frost,  an  assessment  is  now  levying. .  One  poor  fellow  said 
to  me,  "  I  returned  only  three  months  ago  from  exile,  and  I 
had  raised  the  mud-waUs  of  my  hut  two  feet,  when  my  wife 
died,  leaving  me  to  take  care  of  a  boy  eight  years  of  age,  and  to  get 
bread  for  both.  If  the  walls  were  two  feet  higher  I  would  cover  it 
in ;  but  though  I  have  not  a  foot  of  land,  my  roofless  half-finished 
cot  is  assessed  a  rupee  and  a-half :"  a  gift  of  two  rupees  made  hiui 
happier  than  his  Hakim  ! 

The  country  is  beautiful,  the  soil  rich,  and  water,  as  already 
mentioned,  about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  surface.  We  are  now 
in  the  r^on  of  the  flower  sacred  to  "  gloomy  Dis,"  the  accursed 
poppy.  The  crop  looks  miserable  from  the  fi-ost,  but  those  patches 
within  the  influence  of  the  wells  are  partly  saved  by  the  fields  being 
inundated,  which  expedient  is  always  successful  upon  such  visita- 
tions, if  applied  with  judgment.  The  mountains  touching  great 
Sadri  lay  twelve  miles  south  coming  from  Pertabgurh,  and  ranging 
to  Saloombra  and  Oodipoor,  where  they  commingle  with  the  giant 
Aravulli. 

Murlah,  Jarmary  8th :  seven  miles. — ^Crossed  two  ridges  running 
northward  to  Bhadaisir.  The  intervening  vallies,  as  usual,  fertile. 
with  numerous  villages,  but  alienated  to  the  southern  Goths  or  the 
partizan  Pat'han.  Passed  many  lai*ge  townships,  formerly  in  the 
fisc  of  M^war,  as  Baree,  Binotah,  Bumboree,  &c.  In  the  distance,  saw 
''  the  umbrella  of  the  earth,"  the  far-famed  Cheetore.  Murlah  is  an 
excellent  township,  inhabited  by  a  community  of  Charuns,  of  the 
tribe  Cucholeah,  who  are  Bunjarris  (carriers)  by  profession,  though 
poets  by  birth.  The  alliance  is  a  curious  one,  and  would  appear 
incongruous,  were  not  gain  the  object  generally  in  both  cases.  It 
was  the  sanctity  of  their  office  which  converted  our  bardais  into 
imvjarria,  for  their  persons  being  sacred,  the  immunity  extended 
likewise  to  their  goods,  and  saved  them  from  all  imposts ;  so  that  in 
process  of  time  they  became  the  free-traders  of  Bajpootana  I  ^ 
bighly  gratified  with  the  reception  I  received  fi'om  the  oommnnitj, 
which  collectively  advanced  to  me  at  some  distance  £rom  the  town. 
The  procession  was  headed  by  the  village-band,  and  all  the  ttir 
Charunis,  who,  as  they  approached,  gracefully  waved  their  scarfe 
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over  me,  until  I  was  fairly  made  captive  by  the  niuees  of  Murlah  ! 
It  was  a  novel  and  interesting  scene :  the  manly  persons  of  the 
Charuns,  clad  in  the  flowing  white  robe,  with  the  high  loose  folded 
turban  inclined  on  one  side,  from  which  the  mala,  or  chaplet,  was 
gracefully  suspended ;  the  TiaiqtieSy  or  leaders,  with  their  massive 
necklaces  of  gold,  with  the  image  of  the  pUriswur  (manes)  depend- 
ing therefrom,  gave  the  whole  an  air  of  opulence  and  dignity.  The 
females  were  uniformly  attired  in  a  skirt  of  dark  brown  camlet^ 
having  a  boddice  of  light-coloured  stuff,  with  gold  ornaments  worked 
into  their  fine  black  hair ;  and  all  had  the  favourite  chooris,  or  rings 
of  fuUi-ddnt  (elephant's  tooth),  covering  the  arm,  fix>m  the  wrist  to 
the  elbow,  and  even  above  it.  Never  was  there  a  nobler  subject  for 
the  painter  in  any  age  or  countiy ;  it  was  one  which  Salvator  Rosa 
would  have  seized,  full  of  picturesque  contrasts :  the  rich  dark  tints 
of  the  female  attire  harmonizing  with  the  white  garments  of  their 
husbands ;  but  it  was  the  mien,  the  expression,  the  gestures,  denot- 
ing that  though  they  paid  homage  they  expected  a  full  measure  in 
return.  And  they  had  it :  for  if  ever  there  was  a  group  which 
Ijespoke  respect  for  the  natural  dignity  of  man  and  his  consort,  it 
was  the  Charun  community  of  Murlah. 

It  was  not  until  the  afternoon,  when  the  naiques  again  came  to 
see  me  at  my  camp,  that  I  learned  the  full  value  of  my  escape  from 
the  silken  bonds  of  the  fair  Charunis.  This  community  had  enjoyed 
for  five  hundred  years  the  privilege  of  making  prisoner  any  Kana 
of  Mewar  who  may  pass  through  Murlah,  and  keeping  him  in 
bondage  until  he  gives  them  a  gate,  or  entertainment :  and  their 
chains  are  neither  galling,  nor  the  period  of  captivity,  being  thus  in 
the  hands  of  the  captivated,  very  long.  The  patriarch  told  me  that 
1  was  in  jeopardy,  as  the  Rana's  representative ;  but  not  knowing 
how  I  might  have  relished  the  joke,  had  it  been  carried  to  its  con- 
clusion, they  let  me  escape,  though  they  lost  a  feast  by  it.  But  I  told 
them  I  was  too  much  delighted  with  old  customs  not  to  keep  up  this ; 
and  immediately  sent  money  to  the  ladies  with  my  respects,  and  a 
request  that  they  would  hold  their  gote  (feast).  The  patriarch  and 
his  subordinate  naiques  and  their  sons  remained  with  me  to  discourse 
on  the  olden  time. 

The  founders  of  this  little  colony  accompanied  Rana  Hamir  from 
Guzzerat  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  and  although  five  centuries 
have  elapsed,  they  have  not  parted  with  one  iota  of  their  nationality 
or  their  privileges  since  that  period  :  neither  in  person,  manners,  nor 
dress,  have  they  anything  analogous  to  those  amidst  whom  they 
dwell.  Indeed,  their  air  is  alt6gether  foreign  to  India,  and  although 
they  have  attained  a  place,  and  that  a  high  one,  amongst  the  tribes 
of  Hind,  their  affinity  to  the  ancient  Persian  is  striking ;  the  loose 
i*obe,  high  turban,  and  flowing  beard,  being  more  akin  to  the  figures 
on  the  temples  of  the  Guebres  than  to  anything  appertaining  to 
tlie  Cfuirburrun,  or  four  classes  of  the  Hindus.  But  I  must  give 
the  tale  accounting  for  their  settlement  in  MeVar.    Rana  Hamfi*,  so 
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celebrated  in  the  history  of  Mewar,  had  a  leprous  spot  on  his  hand, 
to  remove  which  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Hinglaz,  upon 
the  coast  of  Mekran,  the  division  ChrUoB  of  Arrian's  geogrh'phy.  He  had 
reached  the  frontiers  of  Cutch  Bhooj,  when  alighting  near  a  tanda, 
or  encampment  of  Charuns,  a  young  damsel  abandoned  the  meal  she 
was  preparing,  and  stepped  forward  to  hold  the  stranger's  steed. 
Thanking  her  for  her  courtesy,  he  jocosely  observed  that  he  wished 
his  people  had  as  good  a  brecJdast  as  she  was  preparing,  when  she 
immediately  made  an  offering  of  the  contents  oi  the  vessel ;  on 
which  Hamfr  observed,  it  would  go  but  a  short  way  to  satisfy  so 
many  hungry  mouths.  ''  Not  if  it  pleased  Hinglaz-ji,"  she  promptly 
replied  ;  and  placing  the  food  before  the  Rana  and  his  train,  it 
sufficed  for  all  their  wants.  A  little  well,  which  she  excavated  in 
the  sand,  was  soon  filled  with  a  copious  supply  of  water,  which  served 
to  quench  their  thirst.  It  was  an  evident  interposition  of  the  god- 
dess of  Hinelaz  in  favour  of  this  her  royal  votary.  He  returned 
from  her  shrine  cuml,  and  the  young  Chafani's  family  were  induced 
to  accompany  him  to  Mewar,  where  he  bestowed  upon  them  the 
lands  of  Murlah,  with  especial  immunities  in  their  mercantile 
capacity  :  and  as  a  perpetual  remembrance  of  the  miraculous  feast, 
permission  was  granted  to  the  Charuni  damsels  to  make  captive  of 
their  sovereign  as  related  above. 

The  colony,  which  now  consists  of  some  thousands  of  both  sexes, 
presented  an  enigma  to  our  young  Englishmen,  who  think 
**  all  black  fellows  alike,"  and  equally  beneath  notice :  it  was  remarked 
how  comfortable  they  looked  in  house  and  person,  though  there  was 
not  a  vestige  of  cultivation  around  their  habitations.  The  militaiy 
policy  of  the  ti*oubled  period  accounts  for  the  first ;  and  a  visit  to 
the  sdtars  of  Murlah  will  furnish  the  cause  of  the  neglect  of  the 
agrarian  laws  of  M^war.  As  the  community  increased  in  numbers, 
the  subdivision  of  the  lands  continued,  accoixling  to  the  customs  of 
Cutch,  until  a  dispute  regarding  limits  produced  a  civil  war.  A 
ferocious  combat  ensued,  when  the  wives  of  the  combatants  who 
were  slain  ascended  the  funeral  pile  ;  and  to  prevent  a  similar  catas- 
trophe, imprecated  a  cui^e  on  whomever  from  that  day  should 
cultivate  a  field  in  Murlah  ;  since  which  the  land  has  lain  in  absolute 
sterility  !  Such  is  the  implicit  reverence  for  the  injunction  of  a 
scUij  at  this  moment  of  awful  inspiration,  when  about  to  take  leave 
of  the  world.  In  M^war,  the  most  solemn  of  all  oaths  is  that  of  the 
sati,  Maha  sati'an-ca-dn,  '  by  the  great  satis,'  is  an  adjuration 
frequently  used  in  the  royal  patents. 

The  tanda  oi*  caravan,  consisting  of  four  thousand  bullocks,  has 
been  kept  up  amidst  all  the  evils  which  have  beset  this  land,  through 
Mogul  and  Mahratta  tyi*anny.  The  utility  of  these  caravans,  as 
general  carriers  to  conflicting  armies,  and  as  regular  tax-paying 
subjects,  has  proved  their  safe-guard,  and  they  were  too  strong  to 
be  pilla^d  by  any  petty  marauder,  as  any  one  who  has  aeen  a 
Bunjarri  encampment  will  be  convinced.    They  encamp  in  a  square ; 
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their  grain*bags  piled  over  each  other  breast-high,  with  interstices 
left  for  their  matchlocks,  make  no  contemptible  fortification.  Even 
the  ruthless  Toork,  Jemshid  Khan,  set  up  a  protecting  tablet  in 
&vour  of  the  Charuns  of  Murlah,  recordmg  their  exemption  from 
di/nd  contributions,  and  that  there  should  be  no  increase  in  duties, 
with  threats  to  all  who  should  injure  the  community.  As  usual,  the 
sun  and  moon  are  appealed  to  as  witnesses  of  good  faith,  and 
sculptured  on  the  stone.  Even  the  forester  Bhil  and  mountain  Mair 
have  set  up  their  signs  of  immunity  and  protection  to  the  chosen  of 
Hinglaz  ;  and  the  figures  of  a  cow  and  its  kairie  (calf),  carved  in 
rude  relief,  speak  the  agreement  that  they  should  not  be  slain*  or 
stolen  within  the  limits  of  Murlah. 

Neembaira :  seven  miles. — The  soil,  as  usual,  excellent ;  but 
from  Ranikhaira  to  J^eembaira  the  blue  schist  at  intervals  penetiutes 
the  surface,  and  there  is  but  little  superincumbent  soil  evea  to  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  which  makes  an  entire  disclosure  of  the  rock, 
over  which  flows  a  clear  rivulet  abounding  with  small  fish,  amongst 
which  the  speckled  trout  were  visible.  Banikhaira,  thi*ough  which 
we  passed,  is  the  largest  township  of  this  district^  and  was  built  by 
the  Kani  of  Ursi  Rana,  mother  of  the  present  ruler  of  M^war,  at 
whose  expense  the  temple,  the  bawarC  or  '  reservoir,'  and  the  paved 
street,  were  constructed.  Although  in  the  alienated  territory,  I  had 
a  visit  from  its  elders  to  complain  of  an  indignity  to  the  community 
by  the  hwagi,  or  scavenger,  of  Laisrawun,  -mxo  had  killed  a  hog  and 
thrown  it  into  the  reservoir,  whose  polluted  waters  being  thus 
reiLdered  unfit  for  use,  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  get  a  purer 
element  from  the  adjacent  villages.  This  havxiri  is  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  town,  and  being  upon  the  high- way,  the  council  and  train 
very  wisely  stopped  at  the  spot  where  the  aggression  had  happened  : 
and  although  the  cavalcade  of  the  Hakim  of  Neembaira  was  in  sight, 
advancing  to  welcome  me,  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  until  I  heard 
the  whole  grievance,  when  adjured  by  "  subjects  of  Mewar,  and 
^  children  of  the  Bana,  though  unhappily  under  the  Toork,'*  to  see 
their  wrongs  redressed.  I  might  not  have  recorded  this  incident,  but 
for  its  consequence  ;  as  the  hog  thrown  into  the  reservoir  of  Baeji- 
Rdj,  '  the  royal  mother'  of  M^war,  affords  an  instance  of  the  extent 

to  which  mortgage  is  carried. 

* 

The  BvJmigis,  or  scavengers,  of  Banikhaira,  the  very  refuse  of 
mankind,  had  mortgaged  their  rights  in  the  dead  carcases  of  their 
town  to  a  professional  brother  of  Laisrawun ;  but,  on  the 
return  of  these  halcyon  days,  they  swerved  &om  their  bond. 
The  chieftain  of  Laisrawun  espoused  his  vassal's  cause,  and  probably 
pointed  out  the  mode  of  revenge.  One  morning,  therefore,  not  having 
the  fear  of  Jemshid  of  Neembaira  before  his  eyes,  the  said  mortgagee 
slew  his  pig ;  and,  albeit  but  the  wreck  of  a  human  being,  conmved 
to  cast  his  victim  into  the  pure  fountain  of '  Queenstown,'  and 
immediately  fled  for  sirma  to  Bheendir.  But  what  could  be  done  to 
a  wretch,  who  for  former  misdeeds  had  already  suffered  the  dismem- 
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berment  of  an  axm>  a  leg,  and  his  nose  ?  Here  is  the  sentence !  ''  To 
''  be  paraded,  mounted  on  an  ass,  his  face  blackened,  with  a  chaplet 
''  of  shoes  round  his  neck,  and  drummed  out  of  the  limits  of  Rani- 
''  khaira  f '  The  fountain  is  now  undei^oing  purification ;  and  when 
the  polluted  waters  are  baled  out,  it  is  to  be  lustrated  with  the  holy 
stream  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  ceremony  will  conclude  with  a  gote, 
or  feast;  to  one  hundred  Brahmins.  Previous  to  this,  I  took  a  peep 
at  the  humble  altars  of  Ranikhaira.  All  is  modem ;  but  there  is 
one  tablet  which  pleasingly  demonstrates  that -both  public  feeling 
and  public  ^^titude  exist  in  these  regions.  This  tablet,  set  up  by 
th6  council  of  the  town,  recordied  that  Kistna^  the  '  sUpi'  or  stone- 
cutter, did  at  his  own  expense  and  labour  repair  all  the  altars  then 
going  to  decay ;  for  whicli  pious  act  they  guaranteed  to  him  and  his 
successors  for  ever  six  thdlis  or  platters  of  various  viands,  saffiron, 
oil,  butter,  and  several  pieces  of  money,  at  every  village /(fte.  Doubt- 
less such  traits  are  not  confined  to  Ranikhaira.  I  accepted  with 
kindness  the  offerings  of  the  elders  and  assembled  groupes — a  pot  of 
curds  and  sundry  blessings — and  continued  my  journey  to  meet  the 
impatient  cavaliers  of  Neembaira,  who,  to  fill  up  the  interlude,  were 
karowUng,  with  matchlock  and  spear,  their  well-caparisoned 
chargers.  The  Khan  was  in  the  centre  of  the  groupe,  and  we  had  a 
friendly,  unceremonious  dvstabazee,  or  shaking  of  hands,  without 
dismounting.  He  is  a  gentlemanly  Pat'han,  of  middle  age,  courteous 
and  affable,  and  a  very  different  personage  from  the  two-handed 
Jemshid  his  predecessor,  who  lately  died  from  a  cancer  in  his  back : 
a  judgment,  if  we  are  to  credit  our  M^war  friends,  for  his  horrible 
cruelties  and  oppressions  over  all  these  regions,  as  lieutenant  of 
Ameer  Khan  d!uring  many  years.  The  Khan  welcomed  me  to 
Neembaira  with  true  Oriental  politease,  saying,  "  that  the  place  was 
"  mine ;"  and  that  he  had  received  the  '^  positive  instructions  of  the 
"  Nawab  Sahib  (Ameer  Khan,  whose  son-in-law  he  is)  to  look  upon 
''  me  as  himself."  I  replied,  that,  in  accepting  such  a  trust,  I  could 
not  say  more  than  that  I  would,  whenever  occasion  presented  itself, 
act  for  him  as  if  Neembaira  were  really  my  own.  The  Khan  had 
reason  to  find  that  his  confidence  was  not  misplaced ;  and  while 
enabled  to  benefit  him,  I  had  also  the  opportunity  of  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  feudatories,  who  by  this  alienation  (as  is  fully  rcJated 
in  the  Annals  of  Mewar)  were  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Rana  s 
power.  The  Khan,  after  accompanying  me  to  my  tents,  took  leave; 
but  paid  me  a  long  visit  in  the  evening,  when  we  discussed  all  that 
concerned  the  wel&re  of  his  charge  and  the  peace  of  the  bordera  As 
matters  stand,  it  is  a  duty  to  condlitate  and  to  promote  prosperity; 
but  it  is  meUmcholy  to  see  this  fertile  appanage  of  Mdwar  in  the 
hand  of  so  consummate  a  villain  as  Meer  Khan ;  a  traitor  to  his 
master  Holcar,  for  which  he  obtained  the  '  sovereignty  in  perpetuity' 
of  many  rich  tracts  both  in  M^war  and  Amb^,  widiout  r&ndenog 
the  smallest  service  in  return.  Let  this  be  borne  in  mind  when 
another  day  of  reckoning  comes.  Neembaira  is  a  considerable  town, 
with  an  excellent  stone  circumvallation ;  and,  being  on  Uie  high  road 
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between  Malwa  and  Hindust'han,  it  enjoys  a  good  share  of  traffic. 
Upwards  of  one  hundred  villages  are  attached  to  it,  and  it  was 
estimated  at  three  lacs  of  rupees,  of  annual  rent. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Paihar  or  Table-land  of  Central  Iridia, —  View  from  thence, — Prefect  of  a 
canal, — Its  advantages  to  Mewar. —  Utility  of  further  works  to  the  people^ 
— Traces  of  superstition  in  the  Pafhar. — Temple  of  Sookhdeo. — The  Dyte- 
ca-har,  (yr  '  Gianfs  bone,' — The  Yira-jhamp,  or  '  Warrior^s  Leap.' — Pro- 
prietorship of  the  Patliar. — Itsproducts. — The  poppy, — Pernicious  ^ects  of  its 
increased  cultivation, — Account  of  the  iniroduction  and  mode  of  culture  of 
opiwnt, — Original  spot  of  its  cuUivation, — The  manufacture  of  opium  kept 
pace  vfith  the  depopulation  of  Mewar, — Process  qf  cuUivation,  andoffnanu- 
facture. — Its  Jluctuation  of  price, — Adulterated  opium  of  KhantvX, — EvU 
consequences  of  the  us^  of  opium, — Duty  of  the  paramount  power  to  restrict 
the  culture. — PrcKticability  of  such  a  measure, — Distribution  qf  crops. — 
Impolicy  of  the  government  in  respect  to  the  opium  monopoly, 

Kimai/rohy  February  IMk,  nine  miles. — ^A  new  feature  in  the  face 
of  M^war  was  this  day  disclosed  to  us.  At  the  teiminatioii  of  our 
short  march,  we  ascended  the  PatfJuir,  or  plateau  of  Central  India, 
the  grand  natural  rampart  defending  M^war  on  the  east.  As  we 
approached  it,  the  level  line  of  its  crest,  so  distinct  from  the  pinnacled 
Aravulli,  at  once  proclaimed  it  to  be  a  table-land,  or  rock  of  ihe 
secondary  formation.  Although  its  elevation  is  not  above  four 
hundred  feet  from  its  western  base,  the  transition  is  remarkable, 
and  it  presents  from  the  summit  one  of  the  most  diversified  scenes, 
whether  in  a  moral,  political,  or  picturesque  point  of  view,  that  I 
ever  beheld.  From  tiiis  spot  the  mind's  eye  embraces  at  once  all  the 
grand  theatres  of  the  history  of  Mewar.  Upon  our  right  lays 
Cheetore,  the  palladium  of  Hinduism ;  on  the  west,  the  gigantic 
Aravulli,  enclosing  the  new  capital,  and  the  shelter  of  her  heroes  ; 
here,  at  our  feet,  or  within  view,  all  the  alienated  lands  now  under 
the  '  barbarian  Toork'  or  Mahratta,  as  Jawud,  Jeerun,  Neemuch, 
Neembaira,  Kheyri,  Buttengurh.  What  associations,  what  aspira- 
tions, does  this  scene  conjure  up  to  one  who  feels  as  a  Rajpoot  for 
this  fair  land  !  The  rich  flat  we  have  passed  over — a  space  of  nearly 
seventy  English  miles  from  one  table*range  to  the  other — appears  as 
a  deep  basin,  fertilized  by  numerous  streams,  fed  by  huge  reservoirs 
in  the  mountains,  and  studded  with  towns,  which  once  were  populous; 
bttt  are  for  the  most  part  now  in  ruins,  though  the  genn  of  incipient 
prosperity  is  just  appearing.  From  this  height  I  condensed  aU  my 
speculative  ideas  on  a  very  favourite  subject — ^the  formation  of  a 
canal  to  unite  the  ancient  and  modem  capitals  of  M^war,  by  which 
her  soil  might  be  made  to  return  a  ten-fold  harvest,  and  famine  be 
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shut  out  for  ever  from  her  gates.  My  eye  embraced  the  whole  line 
of  the  Bairis,  from  its  outlet  at  the  Oodiadgur,  to  its  passive  wiUuu 
a  mile  of  Cheetore,  and  the  benefit  likely  to  accrue  from  sudi  a  work 
appeai*ed  incalculable.  What  new  ideas  would  be  opened  to  the 
Kajpoot,  on  seeing  the  trains  of  oxen,  which  now  creep  slowly  along 
with  merchandize  for  the  capital,  exchanged  for  boats  gliding  along 
the  canal ;  and  his  fields,  for  many  miles  on  each  side,  irrigated  by 
lateral  cuts,  instead  of  the  cranking  Egyptian  wheel,  as  it  is  called, 
but  which  is  indigenous  to  India !  If  the  reader  will  tuni  to  the  map, 
he  will  perceive  the  gi*eat  facilities  for  such  an  undertaking.  He 
will  there  see  two  grand  reservoirs  within  six  miles  of  each  other. 
the  Peshola,  or  internal  lake,  having  an  elevation  of  eighty  feet  aboye 
the  external  one,  the  Oodisdgur,  whose  outlet  forms  the  Bains  river ; 
but  for  which  the  valley  of  the  capital  would  be  one  wide  lake,  mi 
which,  for  want  of  proper  regulation,  once  actually  submerged  a 
third  of  it  The  Peshola  may  be  called  the  parent  of  the  other, 
although  it  is  partly  fed  by  the  minor  lake  at  the  villa  of  Suhailea- 
ca-barL  Both  are  irom  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  in  circumference,  in 
some  places  thirty-five  feet  deep,  and  being  fed  by  the  perennial 
streams  from  the  Aravulli,  they  contain  a  constant  supply  of  water. 
From  the  external  lake  to  Cheetore,  the  taR  is  so  slight  that  few 
locks  would  be  required ;  and  the  soil  being  a  yielding  one  through- 
out, the  expense  of  the  undertaking  would  be  moderate.  There  is 
plenty  of  material  in  the  neighbouring  hiUs  and  forests,  and  by 
furnishing  occupation  for  the  wild  poptdation,  the  work  would  tend 
not  a  little  to  reclaim  them.  But  where  are  the  means  ?  With  this 
difficulty,  and  the  severe  blow  to  our  incipient  prosperity  in  this 
untimely  frost,  our  schemes  dissipate  like  the  mist  of  the  morning. 
But  I  cannot  relinquish  the  conviction  that  the  undertaking,  if 
executed,  would  not  only  enable  the  Rana  to  pay  his  tribute,  but  to 
be  more  merciful  to  his  subjects,  for  whose  welfare  it  is  our  chief 
duty  to  labour.* 

The  summit  of  the  Pat'har  has  a  fertile  soil,  well-watered  and  well- 
wooded,  and  producing  the  mango,  mhowa,  and  neem ;  and  were  the 
appearance  of  the  crops  a  criterion,  we  should  say  it  was  equal  in 
fertility  to  the  best  part  of  Mdwar.  In  ancient  inscriptions,  the 
term  Oopermdl  is  applied,  as  well  as  Pa£hoi/r,  to  this  marked  feature 
in  the  geological  structure  of  Central  India :  the  first  being  rendered 
exactly  by  the  Qernuin  oberland;  the  other  signifying  *fiat!  or 
table-land. 

In  the  indented  recesses  of  this  elevated  land,  which  covers  an 
immense  portion  of  Central  India,  there  are  numerous  spots  of 
romantic  beauty,  whicii  enthusiasm  has  not  failed  to  identity  with 
religious  associations.    Wherever  there  is  a  deep  glen,  a  natural 

*  Even  now,  as  I  transcribe  this  from  my  journal,  I  would  almost  (when 
'  The  Annals'  are  finished)  risk  a  couple  of  years'  residence  in  '  the  happy 
▼alley,'  where  I  scarcely  ever  enjoyed  one  dav  of  health,  to  execute  thiB  ana 
another  favourite  project— the  re-opening  of  tne  tin-mines  of  Jawunu 
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R3antain,  or  a  cascade,  the  traveller  will  infallibly  discover  some 
traces  of  the  '  Great  God'  (Mahadeva)  of  the  Hindus,  the  creator  and 
destroyer  of  life. 

By  the  stupidity  of  ray  guide,  and  the.  absence  of  the  indefatigable 
Balgovind,  my  Brahmin  antiquarian  pioneer,  I  lost  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  shrine  of  Sookhdeo,  situated  in  a  dark  cleft  of  the 
rock,  not  two  miles  from  the  pass  where  I  ascended.  In  excuse,  he 
said  he  thought,  as  my  camp  was  near,  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
descend  to  the  shrine  of  the  '  ease-giving'  god,  Sookhdeo  (from  aookli, 
*  ease');  but  revocare  gradum  was  an  evil  which,  added  to  the 
necessity  of  extracting  all  the  information  I  could  fix)m  some  of  the 
opium-growers  in  attendance,  deterred  me.  The  abode  of  Sookhdeo 
Hs  in  a  deep  recess,  well-wooded,  with  a  cascade  bursting  from  the 
rock  near  its  summit,  under  a  ledge  of  which  the  symbolic  representa- 
tive is  enshrined.  Around  it  are  several  gop'has  or  caves  of  the 
anchorite  devotees  :  but  the  most  conspicuous  object  is  a  projecting 
ledge,  named  Dyte-cd-hdr,  or '  Giant's-bone,'  on  which  those  who  are 
in  search  of  *  ease*  jump  from  above.  This  is  called  the  Virafhamp, 
or  '  warrior's-leap,'  and  is  made  in  fulfilment  of  vows  either 
for  temporal  or  future  good.  Although  most  of  the  leapers 
perish,  some  instances  of  escape  are  recorded.  The  love  of 
oi&pring  is  said  to  be  the  principal  motive  to  this  pious  act  of 
saltation ;  and  I  was  very  gravely  told  of  one  poor  woman,  whose 
philoprogenitive  bump  was  so  great,  that  she  vowed  to  take  the  leap 
herself  with  her  issue ;  and  such,  says  the  legend,  was  her  faith,  that 
both  escaped.  A  taiU,  or  oUman,  was  the  last  jumper  of  Sookhdeo, 
and  he  was  no  less  fortunate;  to  him  the  'giant's-bone'  was  a  bed 
of  roses.  So  much  for  the  faith  of  the  oilman  of  Jawud !  There 
are  many  such  Leucotheas  in  this  region  of  romance :  that  at  Oonkar, 
on  the  Nerbudda,  and  the  sacred  mount  Girnfir,  are  the  most 
celebrated. 

Until  the  last  sixty  years,  the  whole  of  the  plateau,  as  far  as  the 
Chumbul,  belonged  to  M^war;  but  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Kun^roh,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Sindia  Kundroh  is  the  chief 
township  of  a  small  district  of  twenty-two  villages,  which,  by  the 
change  of  events,  has  fortunately  reverted  to  the  Rana,  although  it 
was  not  extricated  from  the  grasp  of  the  Mahrattas  without  some 
difficulty ;  it  was  taken  first,  and  the  right  of  repossession  argued 
afterwards.  Would  we  had  tried  the  same  process  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  plateau ;  but  unhappily  they  were  rented  to  old  Lalaji  Belial, 
a  lover  of  order,  and  an  ally  of  old  Zalim  Sing !  But  let  me  repeat, 
for  the  tenth  time,  that  all  these  lands  are  only  held  by  Sindia  on 
mortgage  for  war-contributions,  paid  over  and  over  a^in  :  and  when 
an  opportunity  occurs,  let  this  be  a  record,  and  the  rafhar  west  of 
the  Cnumbul  be  restored  to  Mewar. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  that  the  crops  of  Kun^roh  had  only  partially 
suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  frost  of  the  3d,  4th,  to  25tn,  which 
extended  over  Malwa,  and  that  although  the  gram  was  destroyed, 
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the  wheat,  barley,  sugar-cane,  and  poppy,  were  abundant  and  little 
injured ;  though  we  could  have  wished  that  the  last-named  perni- 
cious plant,  which  is  annually  increasing  all  over  these  regions,  had 
been  sacrificed  in  lieu  of  the  noble  crops  of  vetches  (gram). 

That  the  culture  of  the  poppy,  to  the  detriment  of  more  useful 
husbandry,  is  increasing  to  an  extent  which  demands  the  strong 
hand  of  legislative  restraint,  must  strike  the  most  superficiid 
observer  in  these  regions.  When  the  sumptuary  laws  of  this 
patriarchal  government  were  in  force,  a  restraint  was  at  the  same 
time  imposed  on  an  improvident  system  of  fi^rming  which,  of  course, 
affected  the  prince,  whose  chief  revenues  were  derived  from  the  soil ; 
and  one  of  the  Agrarian  laws  of  M^war  was,  that  there  should  be  to 
each  chumiSy  or  skin  of  land,  only  one  beega  of  opium,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  cane,  with  the  usual  complement  of  com.-  But  the 
feverish  excitement  produced  bv  our  monopoly  of  the  drug  has 
extended  its  culture  in  every  direction,  and  even  in  tracts  where 
hitherto  it  has  never  entered  into  their  agricultural  economy. 
Whatever,  therefore,  be  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  our  interference  in 
this  matter,  of  the  result  there  can  be  no  doubt,  viz,,  that  it  converted 
the  agricultural  rauHniA^es  into  speculators  and  gamblers. 

A  slight  sketch  of  the  introduction  and  mode  of  culture  of  this 
drug,  which  has  tended  more  to  the  physical  and  moral  degradation 
of  the  inhabitants  than  the  combined  influence  of  pestilence  and  war, 
may  not  be  without  interest. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  commentaries  of  the  imperial  auto- 
biographers,  Baber,  Akber,  and  J^hangir,  for  the  most  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  introduction  of  exotics  into  the  horticultural  economy 
of  India ;  and  we  are  proud  to  pay  our  tribute  of  applause  to  the 
illustrious  house  of  Timoor,  whose  princes,  though  despots  by  birth 
and  education,  and  albeit  the  bane  of  Rajpootana,  we  must  allow, 
present  a  more  remarkable  succession  of  great  characters,  historians, 
statesmen,  and  warriors,  than  any  cotemporaneous  dynasty,  in  any 
region  of  the  world.* 

*  In  all  the  branches  of  knoivledge  which  have  reference  to  the  comforts,  the 
elegancies,  and  the  luxuries  of  life,  thev  necessaril^r  bore  away  the  palm  from 
the  Rajpoot,  who  was  cooped  up  within  the  barriers  of  sanerstition.  The 
court  of  Samarcand,  with  wnich  the  kings  of  Ferghana  were  allied,  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  world,  for  talents  as  well  as  splendour ; 
and  to  all  the  hereditary  instruction  there  imbibed,  Baber,  tiie  conqueror  of 
India,  added  that  more  useful  and  varied  knowledge  onlv  to  be  acc^uired  by 
travel,  and  constant  intercourse  with  the  world.  When,  uerefore,  hu  genius 
led  him  from '  the  frosty  Caucasus'  into  the  plains  of  Hindustlian,  the  habit  o( 
observation  and  noting  in  a  book,  as  set  bdore  him  by  Huzrut  l^rmoor,  all 
that  appeared  novel,  never  escaped  him ;  and  in  so  marked  a  transition  from 
the  highlands  of  Central  India  to  the  r^on  of  the  sun,  his  pen  bad  abandant 
occupation.  No  production,  whether  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom, 
which  appeared  different  from  his  own,  escaped  notice  in  his  book,  iHuGh  must 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  renuurkable  contributions  to  Uteratore  enr 
made  by  royalty ;  for  in  no  a^  or  country  will  a  work  be  found  at  onoe  so 
comprehensive  and  so  8imi>le  as  the  Oonunentaries  of  Babcor;  and  Ais  in  a 
region  where   everything  is  exaggerated.     Whether  he  depicts  a  penowl 
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Akber  followed  up  the  plans  of  Baber,  and  introduced  the 
gardeners  of  Persia  and  Tartaiy,  who  succeeded  with  many  of  their 
fruits,  as  peaches,  almonds  (both  indigenous  to  Kajpootana),  pis- 
tachios, &c.  To  J^hangir^s  Commentuies  we  owq  tne  knowledge 
that  tobacco  was  introduced  into  India  in  his  reign;  but  of  the 
period  when  the  poppy  became  an  object  of  culture,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  opium,  we  have  not  the  least  information.  Whatever  may 
be  the  antiquity  of  this  drug,  for  medicinal  uses,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  its  abuse  is  comparatively  recent,  or  not  more  than  three 
centuries  back.  In  none  of  the  ancient  heroic  poems  of  Hindust'han 
is  it  ever  alluded  to.  The  guest  is  often  mentioned  in  them  as 
welcomed  by  the  munwarpSUd,  or  '  cup  of  greeting,'  but  nowhere 
by  the  vmiUpani,  or  '  infused  opiate,'  which  has  usurped  the  place 
of  the  ph4)ol-ra-^rr<ic,  or  '  essence  of  flowers.'  Before,  however,  the 
art  of  extracting  the  properties  of  the  poppy,  as  at  present,  was 
practised,  they  used  the  opiate  in  its  crudest  form,  by  simply 
bruising  the  capsules,  which  they  steeped  a  certain  time  in  water, 
afterwards  drinking  the  infusion,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of 
tejarro,  and  not  unfrequently  pos,  '  the  poppy.'  This  practice  still 
prevails  in  the  remote  parts  of  Rajpootana,  where  either  ignorance 
of  the  more  refined  process,  prejudice,  or  indolence,  operates  to 
maintain  old  habits. 

The  culture  of  opium  was  at  first  confined  to  the  do-aheh,  or  tract 
between  the  Chumbul  and  Sepra,  from  their  sources  to  their  junc- 
tion ;  but  although  tradition  has  preserved  the  fact  of  this  being 
the  original  poppy-nursery  of  Central  India,  it  has  long  ceased  to  be 
the  oxSy  place  of  the  poppy's  growth,  it  having  spread  not  only 
throughout  Malwa,  but  into  various  parts  of  Bajpootana,  especially 
Mewar  and  Harouti.  But  though  all  classes,  Koombis  and  J&ts, 
Baniahs  and  Brahmins,  try  the  culture,  all  yield  the  palm  of  superior 
skill  to  the  Koombi,  the  original  cultivator,  who  will  extract 
one-fifOi  more  from  the  plant  than  any  of  his  competitors. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  cultivation  of  opium  increased  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  general  prosperity  ;  and  that  as  war,  pestilence,  and 

encounter,  on  which  his  life  and  prospects  hinged,  or  a  battle,  which  gave  him 
the  empire  of  India,  all  is  in  keepiOjg  :  and  when  he  relates  the  rewards  he 
bestowed  on  Mir  Mahomed  Jaliban,  his  architect,  for  successfully  executing  his 
noble  design  of  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Ganges,  *'  before  he  had  been  Siree 
**  years  soverei^  of  Hindustlian,"  and  with  the  same  simplicity  records  his 
own  ^  introduction  of  melons  and  grapes  into  India,"  we  are  tempted  to  hnmi- 
liating  reflections  on  the  magniloquence  with  which  we  paint  our  own  few 
works  of  public  good,  and  contrast  them  unfavourably  with  those  of  the 
Transoxianic  monarch,  not  then  twenty-five  years  of  a^e  !  Nor  let  the  reader 
who  may  be  induced  to  take  up  the  volume,  fail  to  give  homage  to  the  trans- 
lator,(a)  whose  own  simple,  yet  varied  and  vigorous  mind  has  transferred  the 
very  soul  of  Baber  into  his  translation. 

(a)  William  Erskine,  Esq.,  of  Blackbume,-— who  honours  me  with  his  friend- 
ship, and  has  stimulated  my  exertions  to  the  task  in  which  I  am  engaged,  and 
another  in  which  I  trast  to  be  engaged,  some  of  the  Books  of  the  Poet  Chund, 
ao  often  alluded  to  in  this  work. 
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famine,  augmented  their  virulence,  and  depopulated  Rajpootana,  so 
did  the  culture  of  this  baneful  weed  appear  to  thrive.  The  predatory 
system,  which,  succeeded  Mogul  despotism,  soon  devastated  this  fair 
region,  and  gradually  restricted  agricultural  pursuits  to  the  richer 
harvests  of  baiiey,  wheat,  and  gram  ;  till  at  length  even  these  were 
confined  to  a  bare  sustenance  for  the  families  of  tiie  cultivator,  who 
then  found  a  substitute  in  the  poppy.  From  the  small  extent  of  its 
culture,  he  was  able  to  watch  it,  or  to  pay  for  its  protection  from 
pillage  ;  this  he  could  not  do  for  his  com,  which  a  troop  of  horse 
might  save  him  the  trouble  of  cutting.  A  kind  of  moral  barometer 
might,  indeed,  be  coitstructed,  to  shew  that  the  maximuvi  of  oppres- 
sion in  Mewar,  was  the  Tnaadmuvi  of  the  culture  of  the  poppy  in 
Malwa  Emigration  commenced  in  S.  1840  (A.D.  1784)  ;  it  was  at 
its  height  in  S.  1856  (A.D.  1800),  and  went  on  gradually  depopulat- 
ing that  country  until  S.  1874  (A.D.  1818).  Its  consumption,  of 
couree,  kept  pace  with  its  production,  it  having  found  a  vent  in 
foreign  markets. 

The  districts  to  which  the  emigrants  fled  were  those 'of  Mundisore» 
Kachrode,  Oneil,  and  others,  situated  on  the  feeders  of  the  Chmnbul, 
in  its  course  through  Lower  Malwa.  There  they  enjoyed  com- 
parative protection  and  kind  treatment,  under  Appa  Saheb  and  his 
father,  who  were  long  the  farmers-general  of  these  fertile  lands.  It 
could  not  be  expected,  however,  that  the  new  settlers  should  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  lands  irrigated  by  welLs  already 
excavated  ;  but  Appa  advanced  funds,  and  appointed  them  lands, 
all  fertile  though  neglected,  in  which  they  excavated  wells  for  them- 
selves. They  abandoned  altogether  wheat  and  barley,  growing  only 
mukhi  or  *  Indian  corn,'  for  food,  which  requires  no  irrigation,  and 
to  which  the  poppy  succeeds  in  rotation  ;  to  these,  and  the  sugar- 
cane, all  their  industry  was  directed. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  process  of  cultivation.  When  the  crops 
of  Indian  com  (mukhi)  or  of  hemp  (sitiiTi)  are  gathered  in,  the  stalks 
are  rooted  up  and  burned ;  the  field  is  then  flooded,  and,  when 
sufficiently  saturated,  ploughed  up.  It  is  then  copiously  manured  with 
cow-dung,  which  is  deemed  the  best  for  the  purpose  ;  but  even  this 
has  undergone  a  preparatory  operation,  or  chemical  decomposition, 
being  kept  in  a  hollow  ground  during  the  rainy  reason,  and  often 
agitated  with  long  poles,  to  allow  the  heat  to  evaporate.  In  this 
state  it  is  spread  over  the  fields  and  ploughed  in.  Those  who  do 
not  keep  kine,  and  cannot  afibrd  to  purchase  manure,  procure  flocks 
of  goats  and  sheep,  and  pay  so  much  a  night  for  having  them  penned 
in  the  fields.  The  land  being  ploughed  and  harrowed  at  least  six  or 
seven  times,  until  the  soil  is  almost  pulverized,  it  is  divided  into 
beds,  and  slight  embankments  are  formed  to  facilitate  irrigation. 
The  seed  is  then  thrown  in,  the  fields  are  again  inundated  ;  and  the 
seventh  day  following  this  is  repeated  to  saturation.  On  the  seventh 
or  ni/ntJi,  but  occasionally  not  until  the  eleventh  day,  the  plant  springs 
up ;  and  on  the  hventy-fifth,  when  it  has  put  forth  a  few  leaves,  and 
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begins  to  Ipok  withered,  they  water  it  once  more.  As  soon  as  this 
moisture  dries,  women  and  children  are  turned  into  the  fields  to 
thin  the  plants,  leaving  them  about  eight  inches  asunder,  and 
loosening  the  earth  around  them  with  iron  spuds.  The  plant  is  at 
this  stage  about  three  inches  high.  A  month  later,  it  is  watered 
moderately,  and  when  dry,  the  earth  is  again  turned  up  and  loosened. 
The  fifth  water  is  given  in  about  ten  days  more  ;  two  days  after 
which,  a  flower  appears  here  and  there.  This  is  the  signal  for 
another  watering,  called  '  the  flower- watering ;'  after  wnich,  in 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  all  the  flowers  burst  their  cells. 
When  about  half  the  petals  have  fallen,  they  irrigate  the  plants 
sufficiently  te  moisten  the  earth,  and  soon  the  rest  of  the  flowers 
drop  off*,  leaving  the  bare  capsule,  which  rapidly  increases  in  bulk. 
In  a  short  period,  when  scarcely  a  flower  remains,  a  whitish  powder 
collects  outside  the  capsule,  which  is  the  signal  for  immediate  applica- 
tion of  the  lancet. 

The  field  is  now  divided  inte  three  parts,  in  one  of  which  operations 
commence.  The  cutting-instrument  consiste  of  three  prongs,  with 
delicate  points,  around  which  cotten  thread  is  bound  te  prevent  its 
making  too  deep  an  incision,  and  thus  causing  the  liquid  to  flow  into 
the  interior  of  the  capsule.  The  wound  is  made  from  the  base 
upwards,  and  the  milky  juice  which  exudes  coagulates  outside. 
E^h  plant  is  thrice  pierced,  on  three  successive  days,  the  operation 
commencing  as  soon  as  the  sun  begins  te  warm.  In  cold  mornings, 
when  it  congeals  rapidly,  the  coagulation  is  taken  off  with  a  scraper. 
The  fourth  morning,  each  plant  is  once  more  pierced,  te  ascertain 
that  no  juice  remains.  On  each  morning  this  extract  is  immersed  in 
a  vessel  of  linseed  oil,  to  prevent  it  £rom  drying  up.  The  juice  being 
all  collected,  there  remains  only  the  seed.  The  capsules  are  there- 
fore broken  off  and  carried  te  the  barn,  where  they  are  spread  out 
upon  the  ground ;  a  little  water  is  sprinkled  over  them,  and  being 
covered  with  a  cloth,  they  remain  till  the  morning,  when  the  cattle 
tread  out  the  seed,  which  is  sent  te  the  oilmen,  and  the  refuse  is 
burnt,  lest  the  cattle  should  eat  them,  as  even  in  this  stage  they  are 
poisonous.  Poppy  oil  is  more  used  for  the  chera^h  (lamp)  than  any 
other  in  Mewar.  They  calculate  a  maund  (of  forty  seers,  or  about 
seventy-five  pounds  weight)  of  seed  for  every  two  seers  of  milk. 
The  price  of  seed  is  now  twenty  rupees  per  momi  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve  (cutcha)  maunds. 

One  beega  of  Malwa  land,  of  the  measure  ShaJtjihdni  (when  the 
jwreeby  or  rod,  is  one  hundred  cubits  long)  will  yield  from  five  to 
fifteen  seers  of  opium-juice,  each  seer  being  forty-five  salimshaki 
rupees  in  weight :  the  medium  is  reckoned  a  good  produce.  The 
cultivater  or  mrmer  sells  it,  in  the  state  describ^  te  the  speculator, 
at  the  price  current  of  the  day.  The  purchaser  puts  it  into  cotton 
bags  of  three  folds,  and  carries  it  home.  Having  obtained  the  leaves 
of  the  poppy,  he  spreads  them  in  a  heap  of  two  or  three  inches  in 
depth,  and  thereon  deposits  the  opium^  in  balls  of  fifteen  rupees' 
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weight  each,  which  are  allowed  to  remain  five  months  for  the 
purpose  of  evaporation.  If  the  milk  has  been  thin,  or  treated  with 
oil,  seven  parts  in  ten  will  remain ;  but  if  good  and  pure,  eight 
The  beoparris  (speculators)  then  sell  it,  either  for  home-consumptioii 
in  Rajpootana,  or  for  exportation. 

From  the  year  S.  1840  (A.D.  1784)  to  S.  1857  (A.D.  1801),  the 
market-price  of  the  crude  opium  from  the  cultivator  ran  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-one  adlvrnmahi  rupees  per  durri,  a  measure  of 
five  pucka  seers,  each  seer  being  the  weight  of  ninety  scUiTndioM 
rupees. .  I  give  the  price  of  the  drug  by  the  grower  in  the  first  stage, 
as  a  better  criterion  than  that  of  die  manumcturer  in  its  prepa^red 
state.  In  the  year  S.  1 857,  it  rose  to  twenty-five  rupees ;  in  S.  1860 
to  twenty-seven,  gradually  increasing  till  S.  1866  (A.D.  1809),  whea 
it  attained  its  rnaaimv/m,  of  forty-two,  or  an  advance  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  per  cent  above  the  price  of  the  year  A.D.  1784.  But 
some  natural  causes  are  assigned  for  this  extraordinary  advance; 
after  which  it  gradually  fell,  untU  S.  1870  (A.D.  1804),  when  it  was 
so  low  as  twenty-nine.  In  S.  1873  it  had  again  risen  to  thirty-three, 
and  in  S.  1784-6,  when  its  transit  to  the  pori»  of  Sinde  and  Guzzerat 
was  unmolested  (whence  it  was  exported  to  China  and  the  Archi- 
pelago), it  had  reached  thirty-eight  and  thirty-nine,  where  it  now  (S. 
1876,  or  A.D.  1820)  stands. 

In  Eanthul  (which  includes  Fertabgurh  Deola),  or  the  tracts  upon 
the  Myhie  river,  opium  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  adul- 
terated in  an  extraordinary  manner.  This  being  sold  in  China  as 
Malwa  opium,  has  greatly  lessened  the  value  of  the  drug  in  that 
market  The  adulteration  is  managed  as  follows :  a  preparation  of 
refined  goor  (molasses)  and  gum,  in  equal  proportion,  is  added  to 
half  its  quantity  of  opiate  coagulum ;  the  mass  is  then  put  into 
cauldrons,  and  after  bemg  well  amalgamated  by  boiling,  it  is  taken 
out,  and  when  sufficiently  dry  is  well  beaten,  and  put  into  cotton 
bags,  which  are  sewn  up  in  green  hides,  and  exported  to  Muska- 
Mundi.  The  Qos^ns  of  these  parts  are  the  chief  contractors  for  this 
impure  opium,  which  is  reckoned  peculiarly  unwholesome,  and  is 
never  consumed  in  Rajpootana.  Humour  says  ti^t  it  is  transported 
to  the  Spice  Islands,  where  it  is  used  as  a  manure  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  nutmeg.  The  transit-duties  on  opium,  in  the  native  states, 
are  levied  on  each  bullock-load,  so  that  the  adulterated  pays  as 
much  as  the  pure.    The  Qos^ns  smuggle  great  quantities. 

Such  is  the  history,  and  I  believe  a  pretty  correct  one,  of  the 
growth  and  extension  of  this  execrable  and  demorali^g  plants  tw 
the  last  forty  years.  If  the  now  paramount  power,  instead  of 
making  a  monopoly  of  it,  and  consequently  exteniUng  its  caltivation, 
would  endeavour  to  restrict  it  by  judicious  legislative  enactments, 
or  at  least  reduce  its  culture  to  what  it  was  forty  years  ago,  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  would  have  just  reason  to  praise  us  for  this  work 
of  mercy.  It  is  no  less  our  interest  than  our  duty  to  do  so,  and  to 
call  forui  genuine  industry,  for  the  improvement  of  cotton,  indigo, 
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sugar-cane,  and  other  products,  which  would  enrich  instead  of  demo- 
ralising, and  therefore  impoverishing,  the  country.  We  have  saved 
Ri^pootana  from  political  ruin ;  but  the  boon  of  mere  existence  will 
be  valueless  if  we  fail  to  restore  the  moral  energies  of  her  popula- 
tion ;  for  of  this  fine  region  and  noble  race  we  might  say,  as  Byron 
does  of  Greece — 

"  "Ks  Greece— but  living  Greece  no  more  !" 

for  the  mind  is  decayed,  and  the  body  often  palsied  and  worn  out, 
in  the  very  meridian  of  life.  As  far  as  my  personal  influence  went, 
I  practised  what  I  preach  ;  and,  as  I  have  auready  stated,  exacted  a 
promise,  from  the  Bana  on  the  throne  to  the  lowest  Thakoor,  that 
they  would  never  initiate  their  children  in  this  debasing  practice. 
But  as  mere  declamation  can  do  very  little  good,  I  will  here  insert  a 
portion  of  the  Agrarian  customary  code  of  Mdwar  and  Malwa,  which 
may  be  brought  into  operation  directly  or  indirectly.  The  distribu- 
tion of  crops  was  as  foUows : 

To  each  ehunrus,  chursa,  or  skin  of  land,  there  is  attached  twenty- 
five  be^as  of  irrigated  land  for  wheat  and  barley,  with  from  thirty 
to  fifty  beegas  more,  called  mar,  or  mal,  dependent  on  the  heavens 
for  water,  and  generally  sown  with  grarni.  Of  the  twenty-five  beegas 
of  land  irrigated  from  the  well,  the  legislature  sanctioned  (me  huga 
of  opmm,  and  ten  to  fifteen  biawaa  (twenty  biswas  are  a  beega)  of 
sugar-cane.  But  in  these  days  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  when  every 
one  follows  his  own  view  of  things,  the7  cultivate  two  of  opium 
and  three  of  cane,  and  perhaps  tvK>  of  homey,  instead  of  twenty-five, 
to  feed  the  family !  What  an  unnatural  state  of  agricultural  economy 
is  this,  when  the  cultivator  sometimes  actually  purchases  food  for 
his  family,  in  order  that  he  may  bestow  his  time  and  labour  on  this 
enervatii^  exotic !  But  should  the  foreign  markets  be  closed^  and 
famine,  as  is  not  unusual,  ensue,  what  must  be  the  consequence, 
where  the  finest  corn-country  in  India  is  converted  to  a  poppy-garden ! 
In  Harouti,  they  manage  these  things  better ;  and  although  its  old 
politic  ruler  makes  use  of  the  districts  in  Malwa,  which  he  rents 
from  the  Mahrattas,  for  the  culture  of  opium,  being  himself  a  trader 
in  it,  yet  I  do  not  believe  he  permits  its  demoralizing  influence  to 
enter  within  his  proper  domain.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  some  traces  of 
the  legislative  wisdom  of  past  days,  and  old  2alim  knows  tiiat  it  is 
by  the  more  generous  productions  of  the  plough  that  his  country 
must  prosper.  But  our  monopoly  acted  as  an  encouragement  of  this 
vice ;  for  no  sooner  was  it  promulgated  that  the  Compani  Saheb 
was  contractor-general  for  opmm,  than  prince  and  peasant,  nay,  the 
very  scavengers,  dabbled  in  the  speculation.  All  lllalwa  was  thrown 
into  a  ferment ;  like  the  Dutch  tulip-bubble,  the  most  fraudulent 
purchases  and  tomsfers  were  effected  by  men  who  had  not  a  seer  of 
opium  in  their  possession.  The  extent  to  which  this  must  have  gone 
may  be  imagined  when,  according  to  the  return,  the  sales,  in  the  first 
year  of  our  monopoly,  exceeded  one  million  sterling,  in  which  I 
rather  think  we  gained  a  hee  of  some  £40,000  !    It  is  to  be  hoped 
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the  subject  is  now  better  understood,  and  that  the  Legislature  at 
home  will  perceive  that  a  perseverance  in  this  pernicious  traffic  is 
consistent  neither  with  our  honour,  our  interest,  nor  with  humanity. 

If  the  facts  I  have  collected  are  confirmed  on  enquiry,  the  late 
measures  of  Government,*  in  whatever  motives  originating,  will  only 
augment  the  mischief.  Even  admitting  their  expediency  in  protect- 
ing our  Patna  monopoly,  and  their  justice  as  affecting  the  native 
governments  (the  contractors  and  cultivators  of  the  drug),  still  other 
measures  might  have  been  devised,  equally  efficacious  in  themselves, 
and  less  pregnant  with  evil  consequences. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Dhare^uKir. — RvUwngurh  KJieyrt — Colony  of  Chanins.— Little  A  Uoa.— 'Inscrip- 
tion cvt  ParagurL — Doongur  Sing. — Seo  Sing, — Law  of  adoption.— Rata 
Meg'h. — OmJedpoora  and  its  chief. — Singolli. — Temple  of  Bhcanird. — TcMet  oj 
Bana  Mokul. — Traditionary  taUs  of  the  Haras. — Aloo  Hara  of  Bumdoda.— 
Dangermow. — Singular  effects  produced  by  the  S'un  on  the  atmosphere  qf  the 
Fat'har. 

DharAwar,  Janvxii^y  14ifc,  six  miles ;  therm.  46"*  at  5  a.m. — From 
Kun^roh  to  Dhar^swar  there  is  a  gradual  descent,  perhaps  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  angle  of  ascent  of  the  table-land.  For  half  the 
distance  the  surface  is  a  fine  rich  soil,  but  the  last  half  is  strewed 
with  fragments  of  the  rock.  Dhar^swar  is  beautifully  situated  at 
the  lowest  point  of  descent,  with  a  clear  stream,  planted  with  fine 
timber  to  the  south.  The  Bhomia  rights  are  enjoyed  by  some  Cutch- 
waha  Rajpoots,  who  pay  a  share  of  the  crops  to  Kun^roh.  Passed 
a  few  small  hamlets  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  and  several  herd  of 
elk-deer,  who  walked  away  from  us  with  great  deliberation ;  but  the 
surface  was  too  stony  to  try  our  horses'  mettle. 

15^,  RuUwagurh  Kheyri,  distance  nine  miles. — The  road  over  a 
bare  rock,  skirting  a  stream  flowing  on  its  surbce.  Two  miles  from 
Dhareswar  is  the  Boundary  of  Kuneroh,  and  the  chourdai  (eighty-four 
townships)  of  Elheyri ;  the  descent  still  graduating  to  Kheyri,  which 
is  probably  not  above  one  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  external  plains 
of  Mewar.  The  road  was  over  loose  stones  with  much  jungle,  but 
here  and  there  some  fine  patches  of  rich  black  soil.  We  kept 
companjr  with  the  Dhar&war  nulla  all  the  way,  which  is  well- 
wooaed  in  its  course,  and  presented  a  pretty  fall  at  one  point  of  our 
journey.  Passed  several  hamlets,  and  a  colony  of  Charuns,  whom  I 
found  to  be  some  of  my  friends  of  Murlah.  They  had  not  forgotten 
their  privilege  ;  but  as  the  ladies  were  only  the  matrons  of  the 
colony,  there  would  have  been  no  amusement  in  captivity ;  so  I 
dropped  five  rupees  into  the  brazen  kuUas,  and  passed  on.    The 

*  It  Ib  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  was  written  on  the  spot,  in  January. 
A,D.  1820. 
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cavalcade  of  the  Komasdar  of  Kheyri  was  also  at  hand,  consisting  of 
about  two  hundred  horse  and  foot,  having  left  his  castle  on  the  peak 
to  greet  and  conduct  me  to  my  tents.  He  is  a  relation  of  old  Lallaji 
Belial,  and  intelligent  and  polite.  Our  tents  were  pitched  near  the 
town,  to  which  the  Pundit  conducted  us  ;  after  which  act  of  civility, 
in  the  character  of  the  locuvi  tenens  of  my  friend  Lallaji,  and  his 
sovereign  Sindia  (in  whose  camp  I  sojourned  twelve  long  years), 
he  took  his  leave,  inviting  me  to  the  castle  ;  but  as  it  contained 
nothing  antique,  I  would  not  give  cause  for  jealousy  to  his  prince  by 
accepting  his  invitation,  and  civilly  declined. 

The  Ckourdsi,  or  eighty-four  [townships]  of  Ruttungurh  Kheyri, 
was  in  S.  1828  (A.D.  1772)  assigned  to  Madaji  Sindia,  to  pay  off  a 
war-contribution ;  and  until  S.  1832,  its  revenues  were  regulai'ly 
accounted  for.  It  was  then  made  over  to  Berji  Tap,  the  son-in-law 
of  Sindia,  and  has  ever  since  remained  alienated  from  Mewar.  The 
treason  of  the  chief  of  Beygoo,  one  of  the  sixteen  nobles  of  the  Bana, 
lost  this  jewel  in  his  crown,  for  he  seized  upon  the  Chourdsi,  which 
adjoined  his  own  estate,  situated  on  the  skirt  of  this  alpine  region. 
To  expel  him  the  Rana  called  on  Sindia,  who  not  only  took  the 
Chourdsi,  but  Beygoo  itself,  which  was  heavily  fined,  and  forty  of 
its  best  villages,  or  half  his  fief,  were  mortgaged  to  pay  the  mulct. 
The  landscape  from  these  heights  is  very  fine  ;  the  Pundit,  from  his 
aerial  abode,  can  look  down  on  Kheyri,  and  exclaim  with  Selkirk  : 

"  I  am  monarcli  of  all  I  survey  ;" 

but  I  would  dispute  his  right  with  all  my  heart,  if  I  could  do  so 
with  success. 

IMtU  Attoa. — ^Distance  eight  miles,  thermometer  at  daybreak  40°, 
with  a  cutting  wind,  straight  from  the  north,  which  we  keenly  felt 
as  our  party  ascended  the  heights  of  Ruttungurh.  Tlxe  altitude  of 
this  second  steppe  in  the  plateau  is  under  four  hundred  feet,  although 
the  winding  ascent  made  it  by  the  perambulator  five  furlongs.  The 
fort  is  erected  on  a  projection  of  the  mountain,  and  the  works  are  in 
pretty  good  order.  They  had  been  adding  fresh  ones  on  the 
accessible  side,  which  the  general  state  of  security  has  put  a  stop  to. 
In  fact,  it  could  not  hold  out  twenty-four  hours  against  a  couple  of 
mortars,  the  whole  interior  being  commanded  from  a  height  within 
easy  range.  I  asked  my  old  guide  if  the  castle  had  ever  stood  a 
storai ;  his  reply  was  in  the  negative  ;  "  she  is  still  a  komari 
"  (a  virgin),  and  all  forts  are  termed  koniaris,  until  they  stand  an 
"  assault."  We  had  a  superb  view  from  the  summit,  which  is 
greatly  above  the  level  of  Kuneroh,  whose  boundary  line  was 
distinct  The  stream  from  Dbareswar  was  traced  gliding  through 
its  embankments  of  black  rock,  covered  with  luxuriant  young  crops, 
and  studded  with  mango  and  mowah  trees.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  the  higher  we  ascended,  the  less  mischief  had  been  inflicted  on 
the  crops,  although  the  sugar-cane  looked  prematurely  ripe.  The 
wheat  fields  were  luxuriant,  but  the  barley  snewed  in  their  grizzly 
beards  here  and  there  an  evidence  of  having  suffered.     I  also  noted 

7i 
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that  invariably  all  the  low  branches  of  the  mowah  trees  were  injured, 
the  leaves  shrivelled  and  dried  up,  while  the  superior  ones  were  not 
affected.  The  field-peas  {butlo^)  sown  with  the  barley  were  more  or 
less  injured,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  at  Kuneroh. 

The  road  was  execrable,  if  road  it  could  be  termed,  which  for 
many  miles  was  formed  for  me  by  the  kindness  of  the  Pundit,  who 
cut  a  path  through  the  otherwise  impenetrable  jungle,  the  abode  of 
elks  and  tigers,  sufficient  to  pass  my  baggage.  This  route  is  never 
passed  by  troops  ;  but  I  had  curiosity  to  indulge,  not  oomfoit 
About  four  miles  from  the  castle,  we  ascended  another  moderate 
elevation  to  the  village  of  Oomur,  whence  we  saw  Paragurh  on  the 
left,  and  learning  that  it  contained  an  inscription,  I  despatched  one 
of  my  Pundits  to  copj?^  it.  A  mile  further  brought  us  to  the 
extremity  of  the  ridge  serving  as  a  land-mark  to  the  Chourdsi  of 
Kheyri.  From  it  we  viewed  another  steppe,  that  we  shall  ascend 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  from  which  I  am  told  the  Pafhar  gradually 
shelves  to  the  banks  of  the  Chumbul,  the  termination  of  our  journey. 
As  we  passed  the  village  of  OmAlpoora  {Hopetovm),  a  sub-infeuda- 
tion  of  Beygoo,  held  by  the  uncle  of  its  chief,  we  were  greeted  by 
the  rhakoor,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  kinsmen.  They  were  all 
well-mounted,  lance  in  hand,  and  attired  in  their  quilted  tunics  and 
deer-skin  doublet,  of  itself  no  contemptible  armour.  They  conveyed 
their  chiefs  compliments,  and  having  accompanied  me  to  my  tents, 
took  leave. 

Choota,  or  little  Attoa,  is  also  held  by  a  sub-vassal  of  the  same 
clan,  the  M^ghawuts  of  Beygoo  ;  his  name  Doongur  Sing,  '  the 
mountain  lion,  now  with  me,  and  who  long  enjoyed  the  pre-eminent 
distinction  of  being  chief  riever  of  the  Pat'har.  With  oar 
party  he  has  the  familiar  appellation  of  Roderic  Dhd,  and  without 
l)oasting  of  his  past  exploits,  he  never  dreams  of  their  being  coupled 
with  dishonour.  Although  he  scoured  the  country  far  and  near  to 
bring  black-mail  to  his  mountain-retreat,  it  was  from  the  Mahrattas 
chiefly  that  his  wants  were  supplied ;  and  he  I'equired  but  the  power, 
to  have  attained  the  same  measure  of  celebrity  as  his  ancestor  the 
'  Black-cloud'  (Kola  M^'h)  of  Beygoo.  Still,  his  name  was  long  the 
bugbear  of  this  region,  and  the  words  Doongur  Sing  dyil  'the 
mountain  lion  is  at  hand !'  were  sufficient  to  scai'e  the  peaceful 
occupants  of  the  surrounding  country  from  their  property,  or  to  am 
them  for  its  defence.  With  the  '  Southron'  he  had  just  cause  of 
quarrel,  since,  but  for  him,  he  would  have  been  lord  of  Nuddowae 
and  its  twenty-four  villages,  of  which  his  grand£Ekther  was  despoiled 
at  the  same  time  that  this  alpine  region  was  wrested  by  Sindia  from 
his  sovereign.  This  tv/ppa,  nowever,  fell  to  Holcar ;  but  the  father 
of  Doongur,  lance  in  hand,  gave  the  conqueror  no  rest^  until  he 
granted  him  a  lease  in  perpetuity  of  four  of  the  villages  of  his 
patrimony,  two  of  which  were  imder  Holcar's  own  seal,  and  tvo 
under  that  of  the  renter.  About  twenty  years  ago,  the  latter  having 
been  resumed,  Seo  Sing  took  up  his  lance  again,  and  initiated  tlie 
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mountain-lion,  Lis  son,  in  the  lex  talionis.    He  flung  away  the 
scabbard,  sent  his  fSEimily  for  security  to  the  Raja  of  Shapoora,  and 
gave  his  mind  up  to  vengeance.     The  father  and  son,  and  many 
other  brave  spirits  with  the  same  cause  of  revenge,  carried  their 
incursions  into  the  very  heart  of  Malwa,  bringing  back  the  spoils  to 
his  den  at  little  Attoa.  But  though  his  hand  was  now  raised  against 
every  man,  ho  forgot  not  his  peculiai*  feud  (6^r),  and  his  patrimony  of 
Nuddowae  yielded   little  to  the  Mahratta.      But  Seo  Sing  was 
surrounded  by  foes,  who  leagued  to  circumvent  him,  and  one  day, 
while  driving  many  a  goodly  buffalo  to  his  shelter,  he  was  suddenly 
beset  by  a  body  of  hoi-se  placed  in  ambush  by  the  Bhow.     But  both 
were  superbly  mounted,  and  they  led  them  a  chase  through  Mandel- 
gurh,  and  were  within  the  very  verge  of  security,  when,  as  Seo  Sing 
put  his  mare  to  the  nulla,  she  played  him  false  and  fell,  and  ere  she 
recovered  hei*self  the  long  lance  of  the  Mahratta  was  through  the 
rider.  Young  Doongur  was  more  fortunate,  and  defying  his  pursuers 
to  clear  the  rivulet,  boimd  up  the  body  of  his  father  in  his  scarf, 
ascended  the  familiar  path,  and  burnt  it  at  midnight,  amongst  the 
family  altars  of  Nuddowa^.     But  far  from  destroying,  this   only 
increased  the  appetite  for  vengeance,  which  has    lasted  till  these 
days  of  peace;  and,   had  every    chieftain    of  M^war  acted  like 
Doongur,  the  Mahratta  would  have  had  fewer  of  their  fields  to  batten 
on  to-day.     His  frank,  but  energetic  answer,  when  the  envoy  men- 
tioned  the  deep  complaints  urged  against    him  by  the   present 
manager  of  Nuddowae,  was  "  I  must  have  bread !"  and  this  they  had 
snatched  from  him.    But  Holcar's  government,  which  looks  not  to 
the  misery  inflicted,  carries  loud  complaints  to  the  resident  authori- 
ties, who  can  only  decide  on  the  principle  of  possession,  and  the 
abstract  view  of  Doongur's  course  of  life.    For  myself,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  avow,  that  my  regard  for  the  chiefs  of  Mewar  is  in  the 
ratio  of  their   retaliation  on  their  '  Southron'    foe ;  and    entering 
deeply  into  all  their  great  and  powerful  grounds  for  resentment,  I 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  '  mountain-lion  ;'  and  as  the  case 
(through  Mr.  Gerald  Wellesley)  was  left  by  Holcar's  government  to 
niy  arbitration,  I  secured  to  the  chief  a  part  of  his  patrimony  under 
their  joint  seal,  and  left  him  to  turn  his  lance  into  a  ploughshare, 
until  fresh  causes  for  just  aggression  may  arise.    This  settlement 
gave  me  another  proof  of  the  inalienable  right  in  land  granted  by 
the  ryot  cultivator,  and  its  superiority  over  that  granted  by  the 
sovereign.     There  were  certain   rights   in  the   soil  (hJuyin)  which 
Doongur's  ancestors  had  thus  obtained,  in  the  township  of  Nud- 
dowai,  to  which  he  attached  a  higher  value  than  to  the  place  itself. 
Doongur's  story  affords  a  curious  instance  of  the  laws   of  adoption 
superseding,  if  not  the  mnk,  the  fortune  resulting  from   birthright. 
Seo  Sing  and  Doulut  Sing,  both  sub- vassals  of  Beygoo,  were  brothers ; 
the  former  had  Nuddowae,  the  latter  Rawurdo.     But  Doulut  Sing, 
having  no  issue,  adopted  Salim  Sing,  the  younger  brother  of  Doongur, 
who  has  thus  become  lord  of  iSiwurdo,  of  nearly   four  thousand 
I'upees'  annual  rent,  while  Doongur  s  chief  place  is  little  Attoa,  and 
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the  bhom  of  Nuddowae.  Salim  Sin^  is  now  in  high  favour  with  his 
chief  of  Beygoo,  to  whom  he  is  foujdar,  or  leader  of  the  vassals.  In 
personal  appearance  he  has  greatly  the  advantage  ofDooDgur; 
Salim  is  tall  and  very  handsome,  bold  in  speech  and  of  gentlemanly 
deportment;  Doongur  is  compact  in  form,  of  dark  complexion, 
rugged  in  feature,  and  bluntness  itself  in  phrase,  but  perfectly  sood- 
humoured,  frank,  and  unreserved ;  and  as  he  i*ode  by  my  side,  he 
amused  me  with  many  anecdotes  connected  with  the  scenery  around. 

Singolli,  February  17th,  eight  and  a  half  miles,  thermometer  40^ 
— This  town  is  chief  of  a  tivppa  or  subdivision,  containing  fifty-two 
villages,  of  the  district  of  Antri,  a  term  applied  to  a  defile,  or  tract 
suiTOunded  by  mountains.  The  Antri  of  M^war  is  fertilized  by  the 
Bhamuni,  which  finds  its  way  through  a  singular  diversity  of  country, 
after  two  considerable  falls,  to  the  Chunibul,  and  is  about  thirty 
miles  in  length,  reckoning  from  Beechore  to  the  summit  of  the  steppe 
of  the  plateau,  by  about  ten  miles  in  breadth,  producing  the  most 
luxuriant  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  gram,  sugar-cane,  and  poppy ;  and 
having,  spread  over  its  surface,  one  hundred  villages  and  hamlets; 
but  a  section  of  the  country  will  make  it  better  understood. 


Jiiutmd,fitu^  i^^'*"'^ 


From 'Beechore,  the  pass  opening  from  the  plains  of  Mewar,  to 
the  highest  peak  of  this  alpine  Pat'har  the  KcUa  Meg\  or '  Mack- 
cloud,'  of  Beygoo,  bore  sway.  From  him  sprung  anotiier  of  the 
numei'ous  clans  of  M^war,  who  assumed  the  patronymic  M^hawat 
These  clans  and  tribes  multiply,  for  Kala  M^li  and  his  ancestors 
were  recognized  as  a  branch  of  the  Sangawut,  one  of  the  early  sub- 
divisions of  the  Chondawut,  the  chief  clan  of  Mewar.  The  deseend- 
ant  of  the  '  black-cloud,'  whose  castle  of  Beygoo  is  near  the  entrance 
to  Antri,  could  not  now  muster  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  at 
arms  throughout  the  Pat'har ;  to  which  he  might  add  as  many  more  of 
foreign  Bajpoots,  as  the  Hara  and  Qor,  holding  lands  for  service.  The 
head  of  the  Meghawuts  has  not  above  twenty  villages  in  his  fief  of 
Beygoo,  though  these  might  yield  twenty-five  thousand  rupees 
annually,  if  cultivated ;  the  rest  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas, 
as  a  mortgage  contracted  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  which  has  been 
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liquidated  ten  times  over :  they  include,  in  this,  even  a  third  of  the 
produce  of  his  own  place  of  residence,  and  the  town  itself  is  never 
free  from  these  intruders,  who  are  continually  causing  disturbances. 
Unliappily  for  M^war,  the  grand  prindple  of  the  campaign  and  its 
political  results  **  that  of  excluding  the  Mahrattas  from  the  west 
bank  of  the  Chumbul,"  was  forgotten  in  our  successes,  or  all  the 
alienated  lands  of  M^war  as  £Bir  as  the  Malwa  frontier  would  have 
reverted  to  the  Rana.  The  hamlets  on  the  Pat'har  consist  of  huts 
with  low  mud  walls,  and  tiled  roofs:  even  Om^poora,  though 
inhabited  by  the  uncle  of  the  chief,  is  no  better  than  the  rest,  and 
his  house  is  one  which  the  poorest  peasant  in  England  would  not 
occupy.  Yet  steeped  in  poverty,  its  chieftain,  accompanied  by  his 
SOD,  nephew,  and  fifteen  more  of  liis  kin  and  clan,  came  ''for  the 
'-  purpose  of  doing  himself,  his  lord  paramount  of  Beygoo,  and  the 
"  British  Agent,  honour."  The  mountain-chief  of  Om^dpoora  affords 
a  fine  example,  that  noble  bearing  may  be  independent  of  the  trap- 
pings of  rank :  high  descent  and  proper  self-respect  appeared  in 
every  feature  and  action.  Dressed  in  a  homely  suit  of  a/mowah,  or 
russet  green,  with  a  turban  of  the  same  (the  favourite  hunting 
costume  of  the  Rajpoot);  over  all  the  corselet  of  the  skin  of  the  elk, 
slain  by  himself ;  with  his  bright  lance  in  hand,  and  mounted  on  a 
good  strong  horse,  whose  accoutrements  like  his  master's  were 
plain  but  neat,  behold  the  vassal  of  Omedpoora  equipped  for  the 
chase  or  foray.  The  rest  of  his  paity  followed  him  on  foot,  gay  and 
unconcerned  as  the  wild-deer  of  the  Pat'har ;  ignorant  of  luxuiy, 
except  a  little  nml-pani  when  they  go  to  Beygoo :  and  whose  entire 
wants,  including  food,  raiment,  gunpowder,  and  tobacco,  can  be 
amply  supplied  by  about  £8  a  year  each !  The  party  accompanied 
me  to  my  tents,  and  having  presented  brilliant  scarlet  turbans  and 
scarfs,  with  some  English  gunpowder,  to  the  chief,  his  son,  and 
nephew,  we  parted  mutually  pleased  at  the  renconti'e. 

The  descent  to  Singolli  is  very  gentle,  nor  are  we  above  eighty 
feet  below  the  level  of  Oomur,  the  highest  point  of  the  Pat'har, 
which  I  i*ejoice  to  have  visited,  but  lament  the  want  of  my  baro- 
meters. Singolli,  in  such  a  tract  as  this,  may  be  entitled  a  town, 
having  fifteen  hundred  inhabited  dwellings  encompassed  by  a  strong 
wall.  The  Pundit  is  indebted  to  his  own  good  management,  and 
the  insecurity  around  him,  for  this  numerous  population.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town,  the  dingy  walls  of  a  castle  built  by  AIoo  Hara 
strike  the  eye,  from  tJie  contrast  with  the  new  worics  added  by  the 
Pundit ;  it  has  a  deep  ditch,  with  a  fausse-braye,  and  parapet  The 
circumvallation  measures  a  mile  and  three-quarters.  About  a  mile 
to  the  north-west  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  to  Vijyis^ni  BhiEkvani, 
the  Pallas  of  the  Rajpoots.  I  found  a  tablet  recording  the  piety  of 
the  lord  paramount  of  the  Pat'har,  in  a  perpetual  gift  of  lights  for 
the  altar.  It  runs  thus :  «  Samvat  1477  (A.D.  1421),  the  2d  of 
Asoj,  being  Friday  (Brigwdr*),  Maharaja  Sri  Mokul-ji,  in  order  to 

*ilL  name  ei  S^dhrd-dchdrffd  the  Regent  of  the  planet  Venus.  The  '  star  of  eve' 
is  always  called  Suk7%  but  presents  a  most  unpoetic  idea  to  the  mind,  when 
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furnish  lights  (jote  wdstd)  for  Vijydseni  BJidvdni-ji,  has  granted  one 
*'  beega  and  a  half  of  land.  Whosoever  shall  set  aside  this  offering, 
"  the  goddess  will  overtake  him."  This  is  a  memorial  of  the  cele- 
brated Bana  Mokul  of  M^war,  whose  tragical  death  by  assassination 
has  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  that  state.*  Mokul  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  this  race ;  and  he  defeated,  in  a  pitdied  battle 
at  Baepoor,  a  grandson  of  the  emperor  of  Dehli.  He  was  the  father 
of  Ldl-Bdi,  called '  the  Ruby  of  Mewar/  regarding  whom  we  have 
related  a  little  scandal  from  the  chronicle  of  the  Bhattis  (see  p.  231) : 
but  the  bard  of  the  Eheechies,  who  says  that  prince  Dheeraj  espoused 
her  in  spite  of  the  insult  of  the  desert  chief,  had  no  cause  to  doubt 
the  lustre  of  this  gem. 

The  Fat'har  resounds  with  the  traditionary  tales  of  the  Haras, 
who,  at  a  very  early  period,  established  themselves  in  this  aipioe 
region,  on  which  they  ei'ected  twelve  castles  for  its  protection,  all  of 
them  still  to  be  traced  existing  or  in  ruins ;  and  although  they  assumed 
the  title  of  "  lords  of  the  Pat'nar,"  they  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  Banas  of  Mewar,  whom  they  obeyed  as  liege-lords  at  this  very 
time.  Of  these  twelve  castles,  Ruttungurh  is  the  only  one  not 
entirely  dismantled ;  though  even  the  ruins  of  another,  Dilwargurh, 
have  been  the  cause  of  a  bloody  feud  between  the  Meghawut  d 
Beygoo  and  the  Suktawut  of  Gwalior,  also  in  the  Pat'har.  That  of 
Paranuggur,  or  Parolli,  lays  a  short  distance  from  thence,  hut  the 
most  famous  of  all  is  Bum^oda,  placed  upon  the  western  crest  of  the 

we  learn  that  this  star,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  heavenly  host,  is  named  after 
an  immoral  one-eyed  male  divinity,  who  lost  his  other  orb  in  an  undignified 
personal  collision,  from  an  assault  upon  T6ard  {the  star)  the  wife  of  a  hrother- 
god.  Stikr&-&ch^&,  notwithstanding,  holds  the  office  of  g^tr&^  or  spiritual 
adviser,  to  the  whole  celestial  body — we  may  add  ex  uno  dUce  omnes :  and 
assuredly  the  Hindu  who  takes  the  mythological  biography  of  his  godsa«  pied 
de  la  Uttre,  cannot  much  strengthen  his  miorality  thereby.  The  classical  Hinds 
of  these  days  values  it  as  he  ought,  looking  upon  it  as  a  pretty  astronomical 
fahle,  akin  to  the  vovage  of  the  Argonauts  ;  but  the  buUc  enter  the  temple  of 
the  *'  thirty-three  millions  of  gods''  with  the  same  firmness  of  belief  as  did  the 
old  Roman  his  Pantheon.  The  first  step,  and  a  grand  one,  has  been  made  to 
destroy  this  fabric  of  Polytheism,  and  to  turn  the  mind  of  tiie  Hindu  to  the 
perception  of  his  own  purer  creed,  adoration  of  '  the  one.  omnisdeni,  omni- 
potent^ and  eternal  God.'  Rammohun  Boy  has  made  tnis  stepw  who  "  has 
''  become  a  law  unto  hunself,"  and  a  precursor,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ot  benefit  to 
his  race.  In  the  practical  effects  of  Christianity,  he  is  a  Christian,  though  still  a 
devout  Brahmin,  adoring  the  Creator  alone,  and  exercising^an  extended  chanty, 
with  a  spirit  of  meekness,  toleration,  and  benevolenc^  added  to  manly  resist 
anoe  of  all  that  savours  of  oppression,  which  stamps  hun  as  a  man  diosei  for 
great  purposes.  To  these  moral,  he  adds  mental  qualifications  of  the  hij^est 
order  :  dear  and  rapid  perception,  vigorous  comprehension,  immense  industry 
of  research,  and  perfect  self-possession  ;  having,  moreover,  a  classical  know- 
ledge, not  01  our  language  only,  but  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Persian,  Arabic. 
and  tne  '  mother-tonjgue,  or  langtte-jnh'e  of  all,  the  Sanscrit. 

*  By  means  of  this  simple  tablet,  we  detect  an  anachronism  in  the  chronicle. 
It  is  stated  in  page  240  of  the  first  volume^  that  Koombho  succeeded  his  father 
Kana  Mokul  in  S.  1454,  or  two  years  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  grant  of  li^ts 
for  l^e  goddess.  Such  checks  upon  Rajpoot  chronology  are  always  falling  in 
the  way  of  those  who  will  read  as  they  run. 
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plateau,  and  overlooking  the  whole  plain  of  Mewar.  Although  some 
centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  Haras  were  expelled  from  this  table- 
land, the  name  ot  Aloo  of  Bum&oda  still  lives,  and  is  familiar  even 
to  the  savage  Bhil,  who,  like  the  beasts,  subsists  upon  the  wild-fruits 
of  the  juDgles.  It  is  my  intention  to  return  by  another  route  across 
the  Pat'har,  and  to  visit  the  site  of  Aloo's  dwelling ;  meanwhile  I 
will  give  one  of  the  many  tales  related  of  him  by  my  guide,  as  I 
traversed  the  scenes  of  his  glory. 

Aloo  Hara,  one  day,  returning  homeward  from  the  chase,  was 
accosted  by  a  Charun,  who,  having  bestowed  his  blesaing  upon  him, 
would  accept  of  nothing  in  exchange  but  the  turban  from  his  head. 
Strange  as  was  the  desire,  he  preferred  compliance  to  incurring  the 
viserwa,  or  '  vituperation  of  the  bard ;'  who,  placing  Aloo's  turban 
on  his  own  head,  bade  him  *  live  a  thousand  years,*  and  departed. 
The  Charun  immediately  bent  his  steps  to  Mundore,  the  capital  of 
Maroo ;  and  as  he  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  its  prince  and 
pronounced  the  byrd  of  the  Rahtores,  he  took  off  his  turban  with 
the  lefl  hand,  and  performed  his  salutation  with  the  right.  The 
unusual  act  made  the  prince  demand  the  cause,  when  in  reply  he 
was  told  "  that  the  turban  of  Aloo  Hara  should  bend  to  none  on 
"  earth."  Such  reverence  to  an  obscure  chief  of  the  mountains  of 
M^war  enraged  the  King  of  the  Desert,  who  unceremoniously  kicked 
the  turban  out  of  doors.  Aloo,  who  had  forgotten  the  strange  request 
was  tranquillv  occupied  in  his  pastime,  when  his  quondam  fnend 
again  accostea  him,  ids  head  bare,  the  insulted  turban  under  his  arm, 
and  loudly  demanding  vengeance  on  the  Rahtore,  whose  conduct  he 
related.  Aloo  was  vexed,  and  upbraided  the  Charun  for  having 
wantonly  provoked  this  indignity  towards  him.  *'  Did  I  not  tell  you 
**  to  ask  land,  or  cattle,  or  money,  yet  nothing  would  please  you  but 
'*  this  rag ;  and  my  head  must  answer  for  the  insult  to  a  vUe  piece 
'*  of  dotn :  for  nothing  appertaining  to  Aloo  Hara  shall  be  insulted 
"  with  impunity  even  by  the  T'hakoor  of  Marwar."  Aloo  forthwith 
convened  his  mn,  and  soon  five  hundred  "  sons  of  one  father"  were 
assembled  within  the  walls  of  Bum&oda,  ready  to  follow  wheresoever 
he  led.  He  explained  to  them  the  desperate  nature  of  the  enterprize, 
from  which  none  could  expect  to  return ;  and  he  prepared  the  fatal 
johur  for  all  those  who  determined  to  die  with  him.  This  first  step 
to  vengeance  being  over,  the  day  of  departure  was  fixed ;  but  previous 
to  this  he  was  anxious  to  ensure  the  safety  of  his  nephew,  who,  on 
failure  of  direct  issue,  was  the  adopted  heir  of  Bum&oda.  He  accord- 
ingly locked  him  up  in  the  inner  keep  of  the  castle,  within  seven 
gates,  each  of  which  had  a  lock,  and  furnishing  him  with  provisions, 
departed. 

The  Prince  of  Mundore  was  aware  he  had  entailed  a  feud ;  but  so 
little  did  he  regard  what  this  mountain-chief  might  do,  that  he  pro- 
claimed "  all  the  lands  over  which  the  Hara  should  march  to  be  in 
"  ddn  (gift)  to  the  Brahmins."  But  Aloo,  who  despised  not  the  aid 
of  stratagem,  disguised  his  little  troop  as  horse-merchants,  and  placing 
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their  arms  and  caparisons  in  covered  carriages,  and  their  steeds 
in  long  strings,  the  hostile  caravan  reached  the  capital  unsuspected. 
The  party  took  rest  for  the  night;  but  with  the  dawn  they 
saddled,  and  the  nakan'os  of  the  Uara  awoke  the  Rahtore  prince 
from  his  slumber ;  stai^ting  up,  he  demanded  who  was  the  auda- 
'  cious  mortal  that  dared  to  strike  his  drum  at  the  gates  of  Mundore  ? 
The  answer  was, — ''  Aloo  Hara  of  Bum4oda  1" 

The  mother  (probably  a  Ch&oni)  of  the  King  of  Maroo  now  asked 
her  son,  "  how  he  meant  to  fulfil  his  vaunt  of  giving  to  the  Brah- 
"  mins  all  the  Jands  that  the  Hara  passed  over  t"  but  he  had  the 
resolution  to  abide  by  his  pledge,  and  the  magnanimity  not  to  take 
advantage  of  his  antagonist's  position  ;  and  to  his  formal  challenge. 
conveyed  by  beat  of  nakart^a,  he  proposed  that  single  combats 
should  take  place,  man  for  man.  Aloo  accepted  it,  and  thanked  him 
for  his  courtesy,  remarking  to  his  kinsmen,  *'  At  least  we  shall  have 
"  five  hundred  lives  to  appease  our  revenge  I" 

The  lists  were  prepared  ;  five  hundred  of  the  "  chosen  sons  of 
"  S^ji"  were  marshalled  before  their  prince  to  try  the  manhood  of 
the  Uaras  ;  and  now,  on  either  side,  a  champion  had  stepped  forth 
to  commence  this  mortal  strife,  when  a  stripling  rushed  in,  his  horse 
panting  for  breath,  and  demanded  to  engage  a  gigantic  Rahtore. 
The  champions  depressed  their  lances,  and  the  pause  of  astonishment 
was  first  broken  by  the  exclamation  of  the  Hara  chieftain,  as  he 
thus  addressed  the  youth  :  ''  Oh  !  headstrong  and  disobedient,  art 
thou  come  hither  to  extinguish  the  race  of  Aloo  Hara  V — "  Let  it 
perish,  uncle  {kdkd),  if,  when  you  are  in  peril,  I  am  not  with  you  T 
replied  the  adopted  heir  of  Bum&oda.  The  veteran  Rahtore  smiled 
at  the  impetuous  valour  of  the  youthful  Hara,  who  advanced  with 
his  sword  ready  for  the  encounter.  His  example  was  followed  by 
his  gallant  antagonist,  and  courtesy  was  exhausted  on  either  side  to 
yield  the  first  blow ;  till,  at  length,  Aloo's  nephew  accepted  it ;  and 
it  required  no  second,  for  he  clove  the  Rahtore  in  twain  Another 
took  his  place  ^he  shared  the  same  fate  ;  a  third,  a  foui-th,  and  in 
like  manner  twenty-five,  fell  under  the  young  hero's  sword.  But  he 
bore  "  a  charmed  life  ;"  the  queen  of  armies  {Vijydsini),  whose 
statue  guards  the  entrance  of  Bumaoda,  had  herself  enfranchised  the 
youth  from  the  seven-fold  gates  in  which  his  uncle  had  incarcerated 
him,  and  having  made  him  invulnerable  except  in  one  spot  (the 
neck),  sent  him  forth  to  aid  his  imcle,  and  gain  fresh  glory  for  the 
race  of  which  she  was  the  guardian.  But  the  vulnerable  point  was 
at  length  touched,  and  Aloo  saw  the  child  of  his  love  and  his  adop- 
tion stretched  upon  the  earth.  The  queen-mother  of  the  Rahtores. 
who  witnessed  the  conflict,  dreaded  a  repetition  of  such  valour,  from 
men  in  whom  desire  of  life  was  extinct ;  and  she  commanded  tliat 
the  contest  should  ceaae,  and  reparation  be  made  to  the  lord  of  the 
Pat'har,  by  giving  him  in  marnage  a  daughter  of  Mundore.  Aloe's 
honour  was  redeemed  ;  he  accepted  the  offer,  and  with  his  bride 
repaired  to  the  desolate  Bumioda.    The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  a 
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daughter  ;  but  destiny  had  decreed  that  the  race  of  Aloo  Uara 
should  perish.  When  she  had  attained  the  age  of  marriage,  she  was 
betrothed.  Bumd^oda  was  once  more  the  scene  of  joy,  and  Aloo  went 
to  the  temple  and  invited  the  goddess  to  the  wedding.  All  was 
merriment ;  and  amongst  the  crowd  of  mendicants  who  besieged  the 
door  of  hospitality  was  a  decrepit  old  woman,  who  came  to  the  thresh- 
hold  of  the  palace,  and  desired  the  guai'd  to  "  tell  Aloo  Hara  she  had 
"  come  to  the  feast,  and  demanded  to  see  him ;"  but  the  guard, 
mocking  her,  desired  her  to  be  gone,  and  "  not  to  stand  between  the 
*•  wind  and  him  :"  she  repeated  her  request,  saying  that  "  she  had 
"  come  by  special  invitation."  But  all  was  in  vain  ;  she  was  driven 
forth  with  scorn.  Uttering  a  deep  cui-se,  she  departed,  and  the  mce 
of  Aloo  Hara  was  extinct.  It  was  Vijy^eni  herself,  who  was  thus 
repulsed  from  the  house  of  which  she  was  protectress  I 

A  good  moral  is  here  inculcated  upon  the  Rajpoot,  who,  in  the 
fatal  example  of  Aloo  Ham,  sees  the  danger  of  violating  the  laws  of 
wide-extended  hospitality  :  besides,  there  was  no  hour  too  sacred, 
no  person  too  mean,  for  such  claims  upon  the  ruler.  For  the  present, 
we  shall  take  leave  of  Aloo  Hara,  and  the  "  Mother  of  Victory"  of 
the  Patliar,  whose  shrine  I  hope  to  visit  on  ray  return  from 
Haravati ;  when  we  shall  leai*n  what  part  of  her  panoply  she  parted 
with  to  protect  the  gallant  heir  of  Bumaoda. 

January  \%th,  Dangermoiv,  eight  miles  ;  thennometer  48°. — A 
choice  of  three  routes  presented  itself  to  us  this  morning.  To  the 
left  lay  the  celebrated  Mynal,  once  the  capital  of  Oopermal ;  on  the 
right,  but  out  of  the  direct  line,  was  the  castle  of  Bhynsror,  scarcely 
less  celebrated  ;  and  straight  before  us  the  pole-star  and  Kotah,  the 
point  to  which  I  was  journeying.  I  cut  the  knot  of  perplexity  by 
deviating  from  the  direct  line,  to  descend  the  table-land  to  Bhynsror, 
and  without  crossing  the  Chumbul,  neai'ly  retraced  my  steps,  along 
the  left  bank,  to  Kotah,  leaving  Mynal  for  my  return  to  Oodipoor. 
Our  route  lay  through  the  antri,  or  valley,  whose  northern  boundary 
we  had  reached,  and  between  it  and  the  JBhamuni.  The  tract  was 
barren  but  covered  with  jungle,  with  a  few  patches  of  soil  lodged 
amidst  the  hollows  or  otherwise  bare  rock,  over  whose  black  surface 
several  rills  had  cut  a  low  bed,  all  falling  into  the  Bhamuni.  One 
of  these  had  a  name  which  we  need  not  translate,  RoLnibor-ca-Khdl, 
and  which  serves  as  a  boundary  between  the  lands  of  the  M^ghawuts 
of  Antri  and  the  Suktawuts  of  Bhynsror. 

Dangermow-BorS,o,  is  a  small  putta  of  twelve  villages,  yielding 
fifteen  thousand  rupees  of  annual  rent ;  but  it  is  now  partitioned, — 
six  villages  to  each  of  the  towns  above-mentioned.  They  areSuktawut 
allotments,  and  the  elder,  Sukt  Sing,  has  just  returned  from  court, 
where  he  had  been  to  have  the  sword  of  investiture  {tuhvar  bandai) 
girt  on  him  as  the  lord  of  Bor&o.  Bishen  Sing  of  Dangermow  is  at 
Kotah,  where  he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  Zalim  Sing  and  is  com- 
mandant of  cavalry.  He  has  erected  a  castle  on  the  very  summit  of 
the  third  steppe  of  the  Pat'har,  whoj^e  dazzling  white  walls  contrast 
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powerfully  with  the  black  and  bleak  rock  on  which  it  stands,  and 
render  it  a  conspicuous  object.  The  Suktawuts  of  the  Pat'har  are  of 
the  Bansi  family,  itself  of  the  second  grade  of  nobles  of  M^war ;  and 
the  rank  of  both  the  chiefs  of  Dan^ermow  and  Bor&o  was  the  third, 
or  that  termed  goU ;  but  now,  naving  each  a  Tpulta  (at  least 
nominally)  of  above  five  thousand  rupees  yearly  rent,  they  are  lifted 
into  the  lateeaa,  or  amongst  the  '  thirty-two'  of  the  second  class. 

The  Bhamuni,  whose  course  will  carry  us  to  its  close  at  Bhynsror, 
flows  under  the  walls  of  both  Dangermow  and  Bor&o,  and  is  the 
cause  not  only  of  great  fertility  but  of  diversity,  in  this  singular 
alpine  region.  The  weather  has  again  undergone  a  very  sensible 
change,  and  is  extremely  trying  to  those,  who,  like  myself,  are 
affected  by  a  pulmonary  complaint,  and  who  ai*e  obliged  to  brave 
the  mists  of  the  mountain-top  long  before  the  sun  is  risen.  On  the 
second,  at  daybreak,  the  thermometer  stood  at  60^  and  only  three 
days  after,  at  ^T ;  again,  it  rose  to  40''  and  for  several  days  stood  at 
this  point,  and  75 ""  at  mid-day.  The  day  before  we  ascended  the 
Fat'har  it  rose  to  54'',  and  94""  at  noon ;  and  on  reaching  the  sununit, 
60°  and  90"* ;  again  it  falls  to  40°,  and  we  now  shiver  with  cold. 
The  density  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  particularly  annoying  both 
yesterday  and  to-day.  Clouds  of  mist  rolled  along  the  surface  of  the 
mountain,  which,  when  the  sun  cleared  the  horizon,  and  shot  about 
'spear-high'  in  the  heavens,  produced  the  most  fantastic  effects. 
The  orb  was  clear  and  the  sky  brilliant ;  but  the  masses  of  mist, 
though  merely  a  thin  vapour  and  close  to  the  spectator,  exhibited 
singular  and  almost  kaleidoscopic  changes.  There  was  scarcely  a 
figure  that  the  sun  did  not  assume;  the  upper  half  appearing 
orbicular,  the  lower  elliptical :  in  a  second,  this  was  reversed.  Some- 
times it  was  wholly  elliptical,  with  a  perfect  change  of  the  axis,  the 
transverse  and  conjugate  changing  places — a  loaf,  a  bowl,  and  at  one 
instant  a  scollop-shell,  then  '  round  as  my  shield,'  and  again  a 
segment  of  a  circle,  and  thus  alternating  until  its  ascension  dissipated 
the  medium  of  this  beautiful  illusion,  uie  more  perfect  from  the  sky 
being  cloudless.  The  mists  disappeared  from  the  mountain  long 
before  this  phantasmagoria  finished. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Bkytm-orgurh. — Cairn  of  a  Rajpoot. — Bagonafh  Sing  of  Bkymror. — Castle  of 
Bhynsror. — Passage  forc^  by  the  Chumbtd  through  the  Plateau* — Origin  and 
etymology  ofBhynsror. — Charuns^  the  carriers  of  Rajwarra. — Tihe  yowig  chief 
of  Mehwo  becomes  the  champion  of  MeuKxr, — Avenges  the  Eana^s  feud  with 
,Tessulm€r,  and  obtains  Bhynsror. — Tragical  death  of  his  Thakoordni^  niece  of 
the  Jtana. — He  is  banished. — The  Pramar  chitfs  of  Bhynsror. — Cause  of 
their  expulsion. — Lall  Sing  Chondaumt  obtains  Bhynsr(yr. — Assassinates  his 
friend  the  Rapid's  uncle. — Maun  Sing^  his  son,  succeeds. — Is  taken  prisoner. 
— Singular  escape. — Reflections  on  the  policy  of  the  British  government 
towards  these  people. — Antiquities  and  inscriptions  at  Bhynsror. — Dabi. — 
View  from,  the  pass  at  Nasairah. — Rajpoot  cairns. — Tomb  of  a  bard. — Senti- 
ments of  the  people  on  the  ^ects  of  our  interference. — Their  gratitude. — Cairn 
ofaBhdttichief. — Kurripoor. — Depopulated  state  of  the  country. — Inscrip- 
tions at  Sontra. — Bhll  temple. — Ruins. — The  Holt  festival. — Kotahy  its 
appearance. 

February  lOife,  Bhynsrcrrgurh,  ten  miles,  four  furlongs;  ther- 
mometer 51^ — Atmosphere  dense  and  oppressive,  and  roads  execrable, 
through  a  deep  forest ;  but  for  the  hatchets  of  ray  friends,  my 
baggage  never  could  have  been  got  on.  We  passed  several  hamlets, 
consisting  of  a  dozen  or  more  huts,  the  first  of  which  I  find  belongs 
to  my  young  friend  Morji  of  Goorah,  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Prdmdr 
of  BijoUi  (one  of  the  sixteen  Omras  of  M^warV  and  holding  a  few 
beegaa  of  bhom,  as  his  vat  or  share  of  the  bdpdta  (patrimony)  of 
BorSo.  We  have  elsewhere  given  a  copy  of  the  tenure  on  which 
Morji  holds  a  village  in  the  fief  of  Bijolli.*  At  seven  miles  from 
Dangermow,  we  came  to  a  small  shrine  of  an  Islamite  saint,  who 
buried  himself  alive.  It  is  an  elevated  point,  from  whence  is  a  wild 
but  lovely  prospect.  There  is  a  coona,  or  *  fountain,'  planted  with 
trees,  close  to  the  shrine,  which  attracts  a  weekly  mda  or  '  fair,* 
attended  by  all  classes,  who  cannot  help  attributing  some  virtue  to 
a  spot  where  a  saint,  though  a  Mooslem,  thus  expiated  his  sins.  In 
descending,  we  heai*d  the  roaring  of  mighty  waters,  and  soon  came 
upon  the  Bhamuni,  forming  a  fine  cascade  of  about  fifty  feet  in 
height ;  its  furious  course  during  the  monsoon  is  apparent  from  the 
weeds  it  has  left  on  the  trees,  at  least  twenty  feet  above  its  present 
level.  The  fdl  of  the  country  is  rapid,  even  from  this  lower  spot, 
to  the  bed  of  the  Chumbul.  Oopeimftl  must  have  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  table-land  of  Jdndpa,  where  the  Chumbul  and 
other  streams  have  their  fountains ;  but  of  all  this  we  shall  by 
and  bye  form  a  more  correct  opinion.  We  passed  the  cairn  of  a 
Rajpoot  who  fell  defending  his  post  against  the  Meenas  of  tho 
Kairar,  a  tract  on  the  banks  of  the  Bunas,  filled  with  this  banditti, 


*  See  Vol,  I,  p.  692. 
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in  ono  of  their  last  irruptions  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  this 
region.  Each  traveller  adds  a  stone,  and  I  gave  my  mite  to  swell 
the  heap. 

The  putta  of  Bhynsror  is  held  by  Ragonat'h  Sing,  one  of  the 
sixteen  great  lords  of  Mewar,  having  the  very  ancient  title  of  Rawut, 
peculiar  to  Bajpootana,  and  the  diminutive  of  Rao.  Bhynsror  is 
one  of  the  best  fiefs  of  M^war,  and  the  lands  attached  to  it  ai*e  said 
to  bo  capable  of  yielding  one  lac  of  annual  i-e venue,  equal  to  £50,000 
in  the  dearest  countries  of  Europe ;  and  when  I  add  that  a  cavalier  can 
support  himself,  his  steed,  &c.,  on  £50,  its  relative  value  will  at  once 
be  underatood.  He  has  also  a  toll  upon  the  ferries  of  the  Chumbul, 
though  not  content  therewith,  he  levied  until  lately  a  per-centage 
on  all  merchandize,  besides  impositions  on  travellers  of  whatever 
description,  under  the  name  of  kote  murimut,  or  '  repairs  of  the 
castle  C  were  we,  however,  to  judge  by  its  dilapidated  condition,  we 
should  say  his  exactions  were  very  light,  or  the  funds  were  mis- 
applied. This  is  the  sole  passage  of  the  Chumbul  for  a  great  extent, 
and  all  the  commerce  of  higher  Malwa,  Hai'outi,  and  Mewar,  passes 
through  this  domain.  The  class  of  bi(,njai*^ns  (tradere)  termed 
Vishnue,  long  established  at  the  city  of  Poor'h  in  M6war,  frequent 
no  other  route  in  their  journey  from  the  salt-lakes  of  the  desert  to 
Malwa  or  Boondelkhund.  Their  tatida  or  caravan  consists  of  six 
thousand  bullocks,  and  they  never  make  less  than  two,  and  often 
three,  trips  in  the  year.  The  duty  of  the  raj  is  five  nipees  for  each 
hundred  head  thus  laden ;  but  the  feudatory,  not  content  with  his 
imposition  of  "  castle  repairs"  and  "  bhom"  as  lord  of  the  manor,  has 
added  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  regular  transit  duty  of 
the  state,  which  is  divided  into  two  items ;  viz.,  three  rupees  and  a 
half  for  the  ferry,  and  as  much  for  bolai,  or  safe  escort  through  his 
tcnitory.  But  as  Harouti  always  afibrded  protection  (which  could 
be  said  of  no  other  region  of  independent  India),  the  ghat  of  the 
Chumbul  was  much  frequented,  in  spite  of  these  heavy  drawbacks 
to  industry.  My  friend  the  Rawut  has,  however,  found  it  expedient 
to  remove  all  these  vjar-taoces,  retaining  only  that  portion  which  has 
been  attached  to  the  frontier  post,  for  protection ;  and  a  portion  of 
the  ferry-rate  grjinted  to  this  fief  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  Instead 
of  about  fifteen  per  cent,  as  heretofore  levied,  including  that  of  the 
crown,  it  amounts  to  less  than  one-half,  and  the  revenue  has  been 
(quadrupled ! 

The  castle  of  Bhynsror  is  most  romantically  situated  npon  the 
cxtrcme  point  of  a  ridge,  on  an  almost  isolated  rib  of  the  Pat'har, 
from  which  we  have  descended.  To  the  east,  its  abrupt  clifi"  overhangs 
the  placid  expanse  of  the  Chumbul,  its  height  above  which  is  about 
two  hundred  feet :  the  level  of  the  river  in  the  monsoon  is  maited 
at  full  thirty  feet  above  its  present  elevation.  The  Bhamuni  bounds 
Bhynsror  on  the  west,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  its  fall  has  completely 
scarped  the  rock,  even  to  the  angle  of  confluence  within  which  i> 
placed  the  castle,  to  whose  security  u  smaller  intermediate  stream  not 
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a  little  contributes.  On  the  north  alone  is  it  accessible,  and  there  the 
hill  is  scarped ;  but  this  scarp,  which  is  about  three  hundred  yards 
distant,  forms  a  good  cover,  and  a  few  shells  thence  played  upon  the 
castle  would  sooa  compel  it  to  surrender.  The  rock  is  a  soft,  loose, 
blue  schistose  slate,  which  would  not  retard  the  miner.  The  approach 
from  the  river,  here  about  fiye  hundi-ed  yards  wide,  would  be  des- 
truction. It  is  never  fordable,  and  its  translucent  sea-green  waters 
are  now  full  forty  feet  in  depth.  When  in  the  periodical  rains  it 
accumulates  at  its  source,  and  is  fed  during  its  passage  by  many 
minor  sti*eams  from  the  Vindhya  and  this  ooerlaTid,  its  velocity  is 
overwhelming ;  it  rises  above  the  opposing  bank  and  laying  the  whole 
tract  to  the  base  of  the  table-land  of  Hai*outi  under  water,  sweeps 
awaj''  in  its  irresistible  course  even  the  rocks.  Speculation  might  here 
be  exhausted  in  vain  attempts  to  explain  how  nature  could  overcome 
this  foimidable  obstacle  to  her  operations,  and  how  the  stream  could 
effect  its  passage  through  this  adamantine  banier.  The  channel 
cut  in  the  rock  is  as  clean  as  if  performed  by  the  chisel,  and  stand- 
ing on  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  which  is  from  three  hundred  to  seven 
hundred  feet  in  height,  one  discerns  in  imagination  the  marks  of 
union :  to  use  the  words  of  our  last  great  bard,  on  the  Rhone, 

"  Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 

*'  In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene, 

"  That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken-hearted.'' 

I  shall  by  and  bye,  I  trust,  obtain  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the 
comparative  elevation  of  this  plateau,  and  the  crest  of  the  Vindhya 
whence  issues  the  Chumbul ;  but  although  this  stream  is,  of  course, 
much  below  the  level  of  its  source,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
summit  of  this  chasm  (Oopervidl)  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  the 
'  highest  land'  of  Malwa.  I  say  this  after  making  myself  acquainted 
with  the  general  depression  of  Malwa  to  this  point,  in  which  we  are 
aided  by  the  course  of  the  stream.  Under  Bhynsror,  the  current  is 
never  very  gentle ;  but  both  above  and  below  there  are  rapids,  if 
not  falls,  of  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  descent  That  above  the  stream  is 
termed  the  ChooU,  because  fuU  of  whirlpools  and  eddies,  which  have 
given  a  sacred  character  to  it,  like  the  Nerbudda,  at  *  the  whirlpools 
of  the  great  god,'  CJtooU  Mdheewar.  A  multitude  of  the  round  stones 
taken  out  of  these  vortices,  when  they  have  been  rounded  by  attri- 
tion into  a  perfectly  orbicular  form,  only  require  consecration  and  a 
little  red  paint  to  be  converted  into  the  representatives  of  Bhiroo, 
the  god  of  war,  very  properly  styled  the  elder  bom  of  Siva,  the 
destroyer.  This  is  about  two  miles  up  the  stream ;  there  is  another 
at  Kotrah,  about  three  miles  down,  with  several  successive  rapids. 
There  is  a  fall  in  the  vicinity  of  Rampoora,  and  another  about  five 
coss  north  of  it,  at  Choraitagurh,  where  the  river  first  penetrates  the 
plateau.  There,  I  understand,  it  is  not  above  seventy  yards  in 
breadth,  confined  between  cliffs  perfectly  perpendicular.  There  is 
also  said  to  be  another  fall  or  rapid  intermediate  between  Rampoora 
and  its  source  in  the  peak  of  J^n^pa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oneil. 
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If  these  are  all  the  falls,  though  only  amounting  to  rapids,  we  may 
form  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  difference  of  level  oetween  the  base  of 
the  Oopermal  and  the  highland  of  the  Yindhya^  whence  the  Chum- 
bul  issues ;  and  still  we  shall  see  that  there  are  points  where  the 
perpendicular  cliffs  must  be  some  hundred  feet  aoove  the  peak  of 
J&n&p6. ;  if  so,  this  chasm  was  never  formed  by  water. 

Me  war  still  extends  east  of  the  river,  and  the  greater  pai*t  of  the 
estate  of  Bhynsror  is  on  the  opposite  side.  A  small  stream,  called 
the  Kurb-cd-Kh&l,  divides  the  lands  of  the  Haras  from  those  of  the 
Seesodias,  and  there  is  a  beejuk-marka,  or  land-mark  inscription,  at 
the  Sh&a  tallao,  put  up  centuries  lEigo.  To  this  line,  and  between 
it  and  the  Chumbul,  is  the  putta  of  Eoond&l ;  and  farther  south, 
towards  Rampoora,  is  that  of  Puchail,  both  containing  twenty-four 
villages  attached  to  Bhynsror.  All  that  tract  farther  inland  in  tipper 
Malwa,  termed  Malki-des,  in  which  are  the  towns  of  Chvchut  and 
Sukeit,  was  in  old  times  included  geographically  in  Mewar ;  it  is 
yet  possessed  by  the  Suktawuts,  though  subject  to  Eotah. 

Tradition  has  preserved  the  etymology  of  Bhynsror,  and  dates  its 
erection  from  the  second  century  of  the  era  of  Yicrama,  though 
others  make  it  antecedent  even  to  him.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  adds 
a  fact  of  some  importance,  viz.,  that  the  Charuns,  or  bards,  were 
then,  as  now,  the  privileged  carriers  of  Raj  warra,  and  that  this  was 
one  of  their  great  lines  of  communication.  Bhynsror,  therefore, 
instead  of  being  the  work  of  some  mighty  conqueror,  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  joint  efforts  of  Bhynsa  Sah,  the  merchant,  and  Bora,  a 
Oharun  and  Bunjarri,  to  protect  their  tandas  (caravans)  from  the 
lawless  mountaineers,  when  compelled  to  make  a  long  halt  during 
the  periodical  rains.  How  many  lines  of  heroes  possessed  it  before 
the  Haras  established  themselves  among  its  ruins  is  unknown, 
though  the  "universal  Prdmdr"  is  mentioned.  Its  subsequent 
change  of  masters,  and  their  names  and  history,  are  matters  of  less 
doubt ;  since  the  altars  of  the  Dodeah,  the  Fr&m£r,  the  Bahtore,  the 
Suktawut,  the  Chondawut, 

«  — ^^ho  sought  and  found,  by  dangerous  roads, 
"  A  path  to  perpetuity  of  fame  ;" 

are  still  visible.  Of  the  Dodeah  name  we  have  ali^eady  preserved 
one  wreck,  though  whether  the  '  rocket  of  the  moon'  was  of  the 
family  who  dwelt  upon  the  whirlpools  of  the  Chumbul,  we  must 
leave  to  conjecture.  Not  $o  of  his  successor,  the  Bahtore,  who 
was  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Mehwo,  on  the  Salt  Kver  of  the 
desert,  from  which,  though  he  was  but  a  vassal  of  Mundore,  the 
Rana  scorned  not  to  take  a  wife  boasting  the  pure  blood  of  the 
kings  of  Canouj.  A  younger  brother  accompanied  her  to  the  court 
of  Cheetore.  Soon  after,  uie  Rawul  of  Jessulm^r  dared  to  put  an 
affront  upon  the  Rana,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Rajpoot 
race !  The  chivalry  of  M^war  was  assembled,  and  the  beera  of 
vengeance  held  up,  which  the  stripling  heir  of  Mehwo,  darting 
forward,  obtained.    Although  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  ontreatic> 
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were  lost  upon  him  to  induce  him  to  renounce  the  enterprize,  which 
in  all  probability  some  border-feud  of  his  paternal  house  and  the 
Bhattis,  as  well  as  evxxmidherTrui,  or  fealty,  to  his  sovereign  and 
kinsman,  may  have  prompted.  His^only  request  was  that  he  might 
be  aided  by  two  of  his  intimate  friends,  and  five  hundred  horse  of 
his  own  selection.  How  he  passed  the  desert,  or  how  he  gained 
admittance  to  the  chief  of  the  Bhatti  tribe,  is  not  stated ;  simce  it 
to  say,  that  he  brought  the  Rawul's  head  and  placed  it  at  the  feet 
of  the  sovereign  ofCheetore,  for  which  service  he  had  a  grant  of 
Saloombra ;  and  subsequently  (fiefs  in  those  days  not  being  mnovible) 
he  was  removed  to  Bhynsror.  The  young  Rahtore  continued  to 
rise  in  favour:  he  was  already  by  courtesy  and  marriage  the 
Ihanaij,  or  nephew,  of  his  sovereign,  who  for  this  action  bestowed 
upon  him  a  young  princess  of  his  own  blood ;  an  honour  which 
in  the  end  proved  fatal  One  day,  the  Thdkoor  (chief)  was  enjoy- 
ing himself  in  his  baronial  hall  of  Bhynsror,  in  the  midst  of 
his  little  court,  with  a  na/utch,  when  a  fatal  curiosity,  perhaps 
instigated  by  jealousy,  induced  his  Rani  to  peep  out  from  the 
lattice  above.  Ofiended  at  this  violation  of  decorum,  he  said 
aloud  to  an  attendant,  ''  Tell  the  Thahoordm/i,  if  she  is  eager  to 
*'  come  abroad,  she  may  do  so,  and  I  will  retire."  The  lady  disputed 
the  justice  of  the  reprimand,  asserting  that  her  lord  had  been 
misi^en,  and  tried  to  shift  the  reproach  to  one  of  her  damsels; 
but  failing  to  convince  him,  she  precipitated  herself  from  the  battle- 
ments into  the  whirpools  beneath :  tibie  spot  where  she  fell  into  the 
Chumbul  still  retains  the  name  of  RomigitMa,  When  it  was  reported 
to  the  Bana  that  a  false  accusation  had  caused  the  suicide  of  his 
niece,  the  sentence  of  banishment  from  M^war  was  pronounced 
against  the  Bahtore,  which  was  afterwards  commuted,  out  of  a 
regard  for  his  former  service,  to  the  sequestration  of  Bhynsror ;  and 
he  had  the  small  fief  of  Neemrie  and  its  twenty  dependent  hamlets, 
situated  upon  the  Pafhar,  and  not  far  from  Bhynsror,  bestowed 
upon  him. 

Beejy  Sing,  the  descendant  of  the  hero  of  this  tale,  has  just  been 
to  see  me ;  a  shrewd  and  stalwart  knight,  not  a  whit  degenerated 
by  being  transplanted  from  the  Looni  to  the  Chumbul ;  for,  though 
surrounded  by  Mahratta  depredators,  by  means  of  the  fastnesses  in 
which  he  dwells,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  good  lance,  with  which  he 
repays  them  in  kind,  he  has  preserved  his  little  estate  in  times  so 
fatal  to  independence.  Had  I  not  entered  deeply  into  the  history  of 
the  past,  I  might  have  been  led  away  by  the  disadvantageous  reports 
given  of  these  brave  men,  who  were  classed  with  the  common  free- 
booters of  the  hillsi  and  pointed  out  as  meriting  similar  chastise- 
ment ;  since  these  associations,  both  for  their  own  security  and 
retaliation  on  the  vagabond  Mahrattas,  who  usurped  or  destroyed 
their  birthright,  gave  a  colour  to  the  complaints  against  them. 

The  Pr&m^  (vulg.  Piiar)  succeeded  the  Bahtore  in  the  fief  of 
Bhynsror.    How  long  the  former  held  it  is  uncertain ;  but  the  mode 
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in  which  the  last  vassal  chieftain  lost  it  and  bis  life  together,  affords 
another  trait  of  national  manners.  Here  again  the  iiair,  Avjiose 
influence  over  the  lords  of  Raj  poo  tana  we  have  elsewhere  mentioned, 
was  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe.  The  Pi-dm&r  had  espoused  the 
daughter  of  his  neighbour  chieftain  of  Beygoo,  and  they  lived 
happily  until  a  game  at  paclieesi,  somewhat  resembling  chess,  caused 
a  dispute,  in  which  he  spoke  slightingly  of  her  family,  an  affront 
never  to  be  pardoned  by  a  Rajpootni ;  and  the  next  day  she  wrote 
to  her  father.  The  messenger  had  not  left  his  presence  with  the 
reply,  before  the  wikan'a  beat  the  assembly  for  the  ldm\  The 
descendants  of  the  '  black  cloud*  {Kala  MSg'h)  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  the  hamlets  on  the  Bhamuni,  or  the  Pat'har,  poured  forth  their 
warriors  at  the  sound  of  the  tocsin  of  Beygoo.  When  the  cause  of 
quaiTcl  was  explained,  it  came  home  to  every  bosom,  and  they 
forthwith  marched  to  avenge  it.  Their  road  lay  through  the  foi-est 
of  Antri ;  but  when  arrived  within  a  few  coss  of  Bhynsror,  they 
divided  their  band,  and  while  the  chief  took  the  more  circuitous 
route  of  the  pass,  the  heir  of  Beygoo  followed  the  course  of  the 
Bhamuni,  took  the  Pr^m^r  by  surprise,  and  had  slain  him  in  single 
combat  ere  his  father  joined  him.  The  insult  to  the  Meghawuts 
being  avenged,  the  Pr&mai's  were  about  to  retaliate ;  but  seeing  the 
honour  of  her  house  thus  dearly  maintained,  affection  succeeded  to 
resentment,  and  the  Rajpootni  determined  to  expiate  her  folly  witli 
her  life.  The  funeral  pile  was  erected  close  to  the  junction  of  the 
Bhamuni  and  Chumbul,  and  she  ascended  with  the  body  of  her  lord, 
her  own  father  setting  fire  to  it.  I  encamped  close  to  the  altai's 
recording  the  event 

This  feud  changed  the  law  of  succeesion  in  the  Beygoo  estate. 
The  gallantry  of  the  young  Meghawut  consoled  the  old  chief  for  the 
tragical  event  which  lost  him  a  daughter ;  and  in  a  full  council  of 
'  the  sons  of  Kala  M^'h,'  the  rights  of  primogeniture  were  set  aside 
in  favour  of  the  valorous  youth,  and  the  lord  paramount  (the  Bana) 
confirmed  the  decision.  The  subordinate  fief  of  Jthanoh,  which 
formerly  comprehended  the  present  district  of  Jawud,  was  settled 
on  the  elder  son,  whose  descendant,  Tej  Sing,  still  holds  a  share  of 
it,  besides  the  title  of  Bawut.  Both  estates  have  alike  suffered  fi^)m 
the  Mahrattas,  equally  with  others  in  M^war. 

The  successor  of  the  Primer  was  a  Chondawut,  of  the  branch 
Kishenawut,  and  a  younger  son  of  Saloombra ;  and  it  would  be  well 
for  Lall  Sing  had  he  sought  no  higher  distinction  than  that  to  which 
his  birth  entitled  him.  But  Lalji  Eawut  was  a  beacon  in  the 
annals  of  crime,  and  is  still  held  out  as  an  example  to  those  who 
would  barter  a  good  name  here,  and  the  hope  of  the  life  to  come,  for 
the  evanescent  gifts  of  fortune.  He  purchased  the  honouis  of 
Bhynsror  by  shedding  the  blood  of  his  bosom-friend,  the  uncle  of 
his  sovereign. 

Mahraja  N^thji  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Rana  Singram  Sing,  and 
brother  to  the  reigning  prince  Juggut  Sing,  on  whose  death,  doubts 
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of  the  legitimacy  of  his  successor  Raj  Sing  being  raised,  N&thji 
aspired  to  the  dignity ;  but  his  projects  failed  by  the  death  of  Raj 
Sing.  He  left  a  posthumous  child,  whose  history,  and  the  civil  wars 
engendered  by  his  uncle  Ursi,  who  took  possession  of  the  gad%  have 
been  fully  detailed.  Ursi,  who  was  assuredly  a  usurper,  if  the  Pi-e- 
tender  waa  a  lawful  son  of  Rana  Raj,  had  suspicions  regarding  his 
own  unde  Ndthji,  who  had  once  shown  a  predilection  for  the  supreme 
power;  but  the  moment  he  heard  that  his  nephew  fancied  he 
was  plotting  against  him,  he  renounced  ambition,  and  sought  to 
make  his  peace  with  heaven  ;  amusing  himself  with  poetry,  in  which 
he  had  some  skill,  and  by  cultivating  bis  melons  in  the  bed  of  the 
Bunas,  which  ran  under  the  walls  of  his  castle,  Bagore.  The  fervour 
of  his  devotions,  and  the  love  and  respect  which  his  qualifications  as 
a  man  and  a  Rajpoot  obtained  him,  now  caused  his  ruin.  In  the 
coldest  nights,  accompanied  by  a  single  attendant,  he  was  accustomed 
to  repair  to  the  lake,  and  thence  convey  water  to  sprinkle  the 
statue  of  his  tutelary  divinity,  the  *  god  of  all  mankind,' 
{JuggemaSh).  It  was  reported  to  the  Rana  that,  by  means  of  these 
ascetic  devotions,  he  was  endeavouring  to  enlist  the  gods  in  his 
traitorous  designs,  and,  determined  to  ascertain  the  truth,  Urai,  with 
a  confidential  mend,  disguised  himself,  and  repaired  to  the  steps  of 
the  temple.  N&thji  soon  appeared  with  his  brazen  vessel  of  water, 
and  as  he  passed,  the  prince,  revealing  himself,  thus  addressed  him  : 
Why  all  this  devotion,  this  excess  of  sanctity  ?  if  it  be  tlie  throne 
you  covet,  uncle,  it  is  your's  ;"  to  which  Ursi,  in  no  wise  thrown 
off  his  guard,  replied  with  much  urbanity,  "  You  are  my  sovereign, 
my  child,  and  I  consider  my  devotions  as  acceptable  to  the  deity, 
from  their  giving  me  such  a  chief,  for  my  prayera  are  for  your 
"  prosperity."  This  unaffected  sincerity  reassured  the  Rana ;  but  the 
chiefs  of  Deogur'h,  Bheendir,  and  other  clans,  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  harsh  and  imcompromising  temper  of  their  sovereign, 
endeavoured  to  check  his  ebullitions  by  pointing  to  the  Mahraja 
as  a  refuge  against  his  tyranny. 

To  be  released  from  such  a  restraint,  Ursi  at  last  resolved  on 
assassinating  his  uncle  ;  but  his  valour  and  giant  strength  made  the 
attempt  a  service  of  danger,  and  he  therefore  employed  one  who, 
under  the  cloak  of  friendship,  could  use  the  poignard  without  risk. 
Lall  Sing  was  the  man,  the  bosom  friend  of  the  Mahraja,  who, 
besides  exchanging  turbans  with  him,  had  pledged  his  friendship  at 
the  altar ;  a  man  who  knew  every  secret  of  his  heart,  and  that  there 
viras  no  treason  in  it.  It  was  midnight,  when  a  voice  broke  in  upon 
his  devotions,  calling  on  him  from  the  portico  by  name.  No  other 
could  have  taken  this  liberty,  and  the  reply,  "  Come  in,  brother 
"  Lalji ;  what  brings  you  here  at  such  an  hour  ?"  had  scarcely 
passed  the  lips  of  N&thji,  when,  as  he  made  the  last  prostration  to 
the  image,  he  received  the  dagger  of  his  friend  in  his  neck,  and  the 
emblem  of  Siva  was  covered  with  his  blood  !  For  this  service,  the 
assassin  was  rewarded  with  the  fief  of  Bhynsror,  and  a  seat  amongst 
the  sixteen  barons  of  M^war ;  but  as  the  number  cannot  be  increased, 
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the  rights  of  the  Suktawut  chief  of  Bansi  were  cancelled  :  thus 
adding  one  crime  to  another,  which  however  worked  out  its  own 
rewara,  and  at  once  avenged  the  murder  of  N&thji,  and  laid  Mewar 
in  ruins,  causing  fresh  streams  of  the  blood  which  had  already  so 
copiously  flowed  from  the  civil  wars  arising  out  of  the  hostility  of 
these  rival  clans,  the  Suktawuts  and  Chondawuts. 

Lalji  did  not  long  enjoy  his  honours  ;  his  crime  of  "  triple  dye" 
was  ever  present  to  his  mind,  and  generated  a  loathsome,  incurable 
disease  :  for  even  in  these  lands,  where  such  occurrences  are  too 
frequent,  "  the  still  small  voice"  is  heard  :  worms  consumed  the 
traitor  while  living,  and  his  memory  is  blasted  now  that  he  is  dead ; 
while  that  of  N&thji  is  sanctified,  as  a  spirit  gentle,  valorous,  and 
devout. 

Maun  Sing,  the  son  of  this  man  of  blood,  succeeded  to  the  honouiis 
of  Bhynsror,  and  was  a  soldier  of  no  common  stamp.    At  the  battle 
of  Oojein,  where  the  Bana  of  Mewar  made  the  last  grand  stand  for 
independence,  Maun  was  badly  wounded,  made  captive,  and  brought 
in  the  train  of  the  conquering  Mahratta,  when  he  laid  si^  to 
Oodipoor.     As  he  was  recovering    from  his  wounds,  his  fiiends 
attempted  to  effect  his  liberation  through  that  notorious  class  called 
the  Bdo^^ia,  and  contrived  to  acquaint  him  with   the  plot    The 
wounded  chief  was  consoling  himself  for  his  captivity  by  that  great 
panacea  for  ennu%  a  nauteb,  and  applauding  the  fine  voice  of  a 
songstress  of  Oojein  as  she  warbled  a  tuppa  of  the  Punjdb,  when  a 
significant  sign  was  made  by  a  stranger.    He  instantly  exclaimed 
that  his  wounds  had  broken  out  afresh,  staggered  towards  his  pallet, 
and  throwing  down  the  light,  left  all  in  confusion  and  darkness, 
which  favoured  the  BdorVs  design ;  who,  while  one  of  his  friends  took 
possession  of  the  pallet,  wrapped  the  sick  chief  in  a  chadur  (sheet), 
threw  him  on  his  back,  and  carried  him  through  the  camp  of  the 
besi^ers  to  the  citv.    The  Rana,  rejoiced  at  his  liberation,  com- 
manckd  a  salute  to  be  fired,  and  the  first  intelligence  the  MahratU 
leader  had  of  his  prisoner's  escape,  was  in  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  the  cause  of  such  rejoicing  :  they  then  found  one  of  the  vassal 
substitutes  of  Maun  still  occupying  the  bed,  but  the  sequel  does  not 
mention  how  such  fidelity  was  repaid.    The  cenotaph  (chetrf)  of 
this  brave  son  of  an  unworthy  sire  is  at  the  TrCb^rd,  or  point  of  conflu- 
ence of  the  three  streams,  the  Chumbul,  the  Bhamuni,  and  the  Khal ; 
and  from  its  light  and  elegant  construction,  adds  greatly  to  the 
picturesque  effect  of  the  scenery.    The  present  chief,  B^honatli  Sing, 
who    succeeded    Maun,    has    well    maintained    his   independence 
throughout  these  perilous  times.  Bapoo  Sindia»  whose  name  ynSl  long 
be  remembered  aa  one  of  the  scourges  of  these  realms,  tried  his  skill 
upon  Bhynsror,  where  the  remains  of  his  trenches,  to  the  D(»ih-west; 
of  the  town,  are  still  conspicuous  ;  but  he  was  met  with  sortie  after 
sortie,  while  the  hill-tribes  were  nightly  let  loose  upon  him»  until  he 
was  forced  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  annals  of  this  family  without  a  passing 
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remark  on  the  great  moral  change  effected  since  the  power  of  Britain 
has  penetrated  into  these  singulis  abodes.  It  was  my  habit  to  attend 
on  any  of  the  chieftains  who  honoured  me  by  an  invitation  to  their 
family  fite»y  such  as  their  MgirdA^  or  '  birth-days ;'  and  on  these 
occasions,  I  merged  the  Agent  of  the  British  government  entii*ely  in 
the  friend,  and  went  wiuiout  ceremony  or  parade.  Amongst  my 
numerous  jKi^  hwd/id  bkdU,  or  'adopted  brothers'  (as  well  as  sisters), 
was  the  Mahai*aja  Sheodan  Sing,  the  grandson  and  possessor  of  the 
honours  and  estates  of  Ndthji,  wno  still  enjoys  the  domain  of  Bagore, 
and  from  whom  I  used  to  receive  a  share  of  its  melons,  which  he 
cultivates  with  the  same  ardour  as  his  grandsire.  The  '  annual  knot' 
(sdlgtrd)  of  my  fiiend  was  celebrated  on  the  terraced  roof  of  his 
palace,  overhanging  the  lake  of  Oodipoor,  and  I  was  by  his  side 
listening,  in  the  intervals  of  the  song,  to  some  of  his  extemporaneous 
poetical  effusions  (on  which  my  friend  placed  rather  too  high  a  value), 
when  amongst  the  congratulatory  names  called  aloud  by  the  herald, 
I  was  surprised  to  hear,  "  Maharaja  Salamvi,  Mawut  Baghonafh 
Sing-ji-ca  rrvoojra  leyo  F*  or, "  health  to  the  Maharaja,  and  let  him 
receive  the  compliments  of  Rawut  Raghonatli  Sing :"  the  grandson 
of  the  murderer  come  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  grandson  of  the 
murdered,  and  to  press  with  his  knee  the  gadi  on  which  he  sat ! 
With  justice  may  we  repeat  their  powerful  metaphor,  on  such 
anomalies  in  the  annals  of  their  {enda—bhAr  aur  bakri  4ki  t*hdli  sa 
pid,  *  the  wolf  and  the  goat  drink  from  the  same  platter.'  We  might 
thus,  by  a  little  attention  to  the  past  history  and  habits  of  these 
singularly  interesting  races,  confer  signal  moral  benefits  upon  them  ; 
for  it  must  be  evident  that  the  germs  of  many  excellent  qualities 
require  only  the  sunshine  of  kindness  to  ripen  into  goodly  fruit ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  our  own  welfare,  as  well  as  that  of  humanity,  let 
not  the  protecting  power,  in  the  exercise  of  patronage,  send  amongst 
them  men,  who  are  not  embued  with  feelings  which  will  lead  them 
to  understand,  to  appreciate,  and  to  administer  fitting  counsel,  or 
correction  where  necessary.  The  remembrance  of  these  injuries  is 
still  fresh,  and  it  requires  but  the  return  of  anarchy  again  to  imsheath 
the  poniard  and  dru^  the  cup ;  but  if  we  consult  their  real  good,  the 
recollection  will  gradually  grow  fainter. 

Before,  however,  we  altogether  quit  the  wilds  of  the  Chumbul,  we 
must  record  that  Bhynsror  had  been  visited  by  another  man  of  blood, 
the  renowned  Alla-o-din,  in  whose  epithets  of  khooni,  or  *tho 
sanguinary ;'  and  Secv/nder  Sani,  or  '  the  second  Alexander,'  by  which 
history  has  given  him  perpetuity  of  infamy,  we  recognize  the  devas- 
tating and  ferocious  Ohilji  king,  who  assailed  every  Hindu  prince  in 
India.  Obedient  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  he  had  determined  to  leave 
not  one  stone  upon  another  of  the  temples  or  palaces  of  Bhynsror. 
Everywhere  we  searched  for  memorials  of  the  Hoon,  whose  namo 
is  also  connected  with  the  foundation  of  Bhynsror ;  of  the  Primar, 
or  the  Dodeah  ;  but  in  vain.  The  vestiges  of  these  ages  had  disap- 
peared, or  been  built  up  in  the  more  modern  fortifications.  Two 
^ueh  inscriptions  we  indeed  discovered,  reversed  and  applied  as 
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common  building  materials  in  the  walls  around  the  town:  one  was 
dated  S.  1179  (A.D.  1123),  but  being  in  the  old  ornamented  Jain 
character,  would  have  required  time  and  labour  to  decypher.  The 
other  is  also  anterior  to  Alia,  and  the  ornaments  in  this  are  decidedly 
Jain ;  its  purport  is  as  follows :  "  on  the  jnirh  (full  moon)  of  Seor&tri 
(the  birth-day  of  Siva),  Maha  Ra^'an  Dei-ftd  B&^  Sing  Deo  bestowed, 
in  the  name  of  Bdmeswar,  the  village  of  Tutta^*h  in  poon  (religious 
gift).  Those  who  maintain  the  grant  will  enjoy  the  fruits  resulting 
therefrom  :"  or,  in  the  words  of  the  original : 

"  Jissa  jissd  jidhu  bkomiy 
"  Tissa,  tis^  tidhH  phuUung,** 

"  Samvat  1302  (A.D.  1246)."  This  form  of  adsun,  or  religious 
charity,  is  peculiar,  and  styled  sdaun  Udyadit,  which  proves  tliat 
the  Pr^m^r,  of  whom  this  is  a  memorial,  was  a  feudatory  of  the 
prince  of  Dhar,  whose  era  has  been  fixed.  These  discoveries  stima- 
lated  our  research,  and  my  revered  friend  and  gUrii,  who  is  now 
deeply  embued  with  antiquarian  enthusiasm,  vainly  offered  a  large 
reward  for  permission  to  dig  for  the  image  of  Pdrswdnatli,  his  great 
pontiff,  of  whose  shrine  he  has  no  doubt  the  first  inscription  is  a 
memorial.  When  about  to  leave  this  place  (indeed  our  ba^age  had 
gone  on),  we  were  informed  of  some  celebrated  temples  across  the 
river  at  a  place  called  Barolli,  anciently  Dholpoor.  The  shrine  is 
dedicated  to  Out^swara  Mahad^va,  with  a  Ivtigam  revolving  in  the 
yoni,  the  wonder  of  those  who  venture  amongst  its  almost  impervious 
and  unfrequented  woods  to  worship.  As  I  could  not  go  myself,  I 
despatched  the  gUbrii,  to  hunt  for  inscriptions  and  bring  me  an  account 
pf  it. 

Dabi,  20tli  January,  eleven  miles ;  thermometer  48^ — ^Re-ascended 
the  third  steppe  of  our  miniature  Alp,  at  the  Nasainth  pass  (ghdt), 
the  foot  of  which  was  exactly  five  miles  from  Bhynsror,  and  three 
and  a-half  furlongs  more  carried  us  to  its  summit,  which  is  of  easy 
ascent,  though  the  pathway  was  rugged,  lying  between  high  peaks 
on  either  side.  This  alone  will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  hei^t  of 
the  Fat'har  above  the  level  of  the  river.  Majestic  trees  cover 
the  hill  from  the  base  to  its  sununit,  through  which  we  could  never 
have  found  a  passage  for  the  baggage  without  the  axe.  Besides  some 
noble  tamarind  {imL{)  trees,  there  was  the  lofty  sernvX,  or  cotton- 
tree  ;  the  knarled  sakoo,  which  looks  like  a  leper  amongst  its  healthy 
brethren;  the  tai/ndoo,  or  ebony-tree,  now  in  full  firuit,  and  the  usefol 
dhd,  besides  many  others  of  less  magnitude.  The  landscape  from 
the  summit  was  grand :  we  looked  down  upon  the  ChirmiUi  (wig. 
Chumbul)  and  the  castle  of  Raghonat'h ;  while  the  eye  commanded  a 
long  sweep  of  the  black  Bhamuni  gliding  through  the  vale  of  Antri 
to  its  termination  at  the  tombs  of  the  Suktawuts.  The  road  to 
Dabi  was  very  fair  for  such  a  tract,  and  when  within  four  miles  of 
our  tents,  we  crossed  a  stream  said  to  have  its  fountain  at  Mynal 
which  must  consequently  be  one  of  the  highest  points  of  OopermaL 
This  rill  afforded  anotner  means  of .  estimating  the  height  of  our 
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position,  for  besides  the  general  fall  to  the  brink  of  the  chasm,  it 
precipitates  itself  in  a  fine  cascade  of  three  hundred  feet.  Neitiier 
time  nor  place  admitted  of  our  following  this  rill  to  its  termination, 
about  six  miles  distant,  through  a  rugged  woody  tract.  From  the 
summit  of  the  pass  of  Nasairah,  we  had  a  peep  at  the  tomb  of  a 
Mooslem  saint,  whence  the  ground  gradually  shelved  to  the  end  of 
our  journey  at  Kotah. 

Dabi  is  the  line  of  demarcation  between  M^war  and  Boondi,  being 

itself  in  the  latter  state,  in  the  district  of  Loecha,— dreary  enough  ! 

It  produces,  however,  rice  and  mukhi,  or  Indian  corn,  and  some  good 

patches  of  wheat.    We  passed  the  cavmSy  composed  of  loose  stones, 

of  sevenil  Bajpoots  slain  in  defending  their  cattle  against  the  Meenas 

of  the  KSir&r.     I  was  particularly  struck  with  that  of  a  Charun 

bard,  to  whose  memoiy  they  have  set  up  a  paUia,  or  tomb-stone, 

on  which  is  his  effigy,  his  lance  at  rest,  and  shield  extended,  who 

most  likely  fell  defending  his  tanda.    This  tract  was  grievously 

oppressed  by  the  banditti  who  dwell  amidst  the  ravines  of  the  Bunas, 

on  the  western  declivity  of  the  plateau.    "  Who  durst,"  said  my  guide, 

as  we  stopped  at  these  tumuli,  "  have  passed  the  Pat'har  ei^teen 

months  ago  ?  they  (the  Meenas)  would  have  killed  you  for  the  cakes 

"  you  had  about  you ;  now  you  may  carry  gold.    These  green  fields 

would  have  been  shared,  perhaps  reaped  altogether,  by  them ;  but 

now,  though  there  is  no  superfluity,  there  is  '  play  for  the  teeth,'  and 

*'  we  can  put  our  turban  under  our  heads  at  night  without  the  fear  of 

''  missing  it  in  the  morning.     Atul  Bdj !  may  your  sovereignty  last 

"  for  ever  f    This  is  the  universal  language  of  men  who  have  never 

known  peaceful  days,  who  have  been  nurtured  amidst  the  elements 

of  discord  and  rapine,  and  who,  consequently,  can  appreciate  the 

change,  albeit  they  were  not  mei*e  spectators.    ''  We  must  retaliate,'' 

said  a  sturdy  Cbohan,  one  of  Morji's  vassals,  who,  with  five  besides 

himself,  insisted  on  conducting  me  to  Bhynsror.  and  would  only 

leave  me  when  I  would  not  let  them  go  beyond  the  frontier.    I  was 

much  amused  with  the  reply  of  one  of  them  whom  I  stopped  with 

the  argti/inentum  ad  vereoundMm,  as  he  began  a  long  harangue 

about  five  bufialoes  carried  off  by  the  T'hakoor  of  Neemrie,  and 

begged  my  aid  for  their  recovery.    I  said  it  was  too  far  back ;  and 

added,  laughing,  ''  Come,  Thakoor,  confess ;  did .  you  never  baJance 

"  the  account  dsewhere  ?" — ''  Oh  Maharaja,  I  have  lost  many,  and 

"  taken  many,  but  Bam-dohd^!  if  I  have  touched  a  blade  of  grass 

"  since  your  rm,  I  am  no  Rajpoot."    I  found  he  was  a  Hara,  and 

complimented  him  on  his  affimty  with  Aloo,  the  lord  of  Bumftoda, 

which  tickled  his  vanity  not  a  Uttle.    In  vain  I  begged  them  to 

return,  after  escorting  me  so  many  miles.    To  all  my  sdicitations  the 

Ghoban  repUed,  **  Tou  have  brought  us  comfort,  and  this  is  m/un  ca 

'*  ck4ikrie,  '  service  of  the  heart.'"    I  accepted  it  as  such,  and  we 

**  whiled  the  gait"  with  sketches  of  the  times  gone  by.    Each  foot  of 

the  country  was  familiar  to  them.    At  one  of  the  cairns,  in  the 

midst  of  the  wood,  they  all  paused  for  a  second ;  it  was  raised  over 

tJie  brother  of  the  Bhatti  T'hakoor,  and  each,  as  he  passed,  added  a 
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stone  to  this  monumental  heap.  I  watched,  to  discern  whether  the 
same  feeling  was  produced  in  them  which  the  act  created  in  me ;  but 
if  it  existed,  it  was  not  betrayed.  They  were  too  familiar  with  the 
reality  to  feel  the  romance  of  the  scene ;  yet  it  was  one  altogether 
not  ill-suited  to  the  painter. 

KurHpoor,  2l8t  Febimary,  9  J  miles. — ^Encamped  in  the  glen  of 
Kurripoora,  confined  and  wild.  Thermometer,  61**,  but  a  fine, 
clear,  bracing  atmosphere.  Our  route  lay  through  a  tremendous 
jungle.  Halt  way,  crossed  the  ridge,  the  altitude  of  which  made  np 
for  the  descent  to  Dabf,  but  from  whence  we  again  descended  to 
Kurripoora.  There  were  many  hamlets  in  this  almost  impervious 
forest ;  but  all  were  desolate,  and  the  only  trace  of  population  was 
in  the  altars  of  those  who  had  defended  to  the  death  their  dreary 
abodes  against  the  ruthless  Meena  of  the  Eiir&r,  which  we  shall 
visit  on  our  return. 

About  a  mile  after  we  had  commenced  our  march  this  momin<,', 
we  observed  the  township  of  Sontra  on  our  right,  which  is  always 
conjoined  to  Dabi,  to  designate  the  tujypa  of  Dabl-Sontra,  a  sub- 
division of  Loecha. '  Being  informed  by  a  scout  that  it  contained 
inscriptions,  I  reouested  my  giiiii  and  one  of  my  Brahmins  to  go 
there.  The  searcn  afforded  a  new  proof  of  the  universality  of  the 
Pi-am^  sway,  and  of  the  conquests  of  another  "Lord  of  the  world 
*'  and  the  faith,"  AUa-o-din,  the  second  Alexander.  The  Tati  found 
several  altars  having  inscriptions,  and  many  paUias,  from  three  of 
which,  placed  in  juxta-position,  he  copied  the  following  inscriptions  :— 

"  SamVat  1422  (AD.  1366).  Pardi,  Teza,  and  his  son,  Deola  Pardi, 
from  the  fear  of  shame,  for  the  gods.  Brahmins,  their  cattle,  and 
their  wives,  sold  their  lives." 

"S.  1446  (AD.  1390).  In  the  month  of  Asar  (badi  ehim): 
Monday,  in  the  castle  of  Sontra  {Sutrawa/n  doorg),  <he  Primdr  Ooda, 
Kula,  Bhoona,  for  their  kine,  wives.  Brahmins,  along  with  the  putra 
Chonda,  sold  their  existence." 

''  S.  1466  (AD.  1410),  the  Ist  Aa&r,  and  Monday,  at  Sontragram, 
Roogha,  the  Ch&ora,  in  defence  of  the  gods,  his  wiife,  and  the  Brah- 
mins, sold  his  life." 

The  following  was  copied  from  a  coond,  or  fountain,  excavated  in 
the  rock : — 

"  S.  1370  (AD.  1314),  the  18th  of  As6r  (tyAdi  ekum),  he,  whose 
renown  is  unequalled,  the  king,  the  lord  of  men,  Maharaja  Adheraj, 
Sri  AUa-o-din,  with  his  army  of  three  thousand  elephants,  ten  lacs 
of  horse,  war-chariots  and  foot  without  number,  conquering  from 
Sambhur  in  the  north,  Mitlwa,  KumAt,  Kanor*h,  Jhalore,  Jessulmer. 
Deogir,  Tylung,  even  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  Chandnipoori 
in  the  east ;  victorious  over  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  by  whom 
Sutmwan  Doorg,  with  its  twelve  townships,  have  been  wrested  from 
the  Pr^mar  Maunsi ;  by    whose    son,    Beelaji,  whose  birth-plac©* 
{oot-pat)  is  Sri  Dh&r,  this  fountain  was  excavated.    Written  and  also 
engraved  by  Sydeva  the  stone-cutter  (sootrad^hary 
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Beneath  the  surface  of  the  fountain  was  another  inscription,  but 
there  was  no  time  to  bale  out  the  water,  which  some  future  traveller 
over  the  Pat'har  may  accomplish.  Sontra,  or  as  classically  written, 
Sutroodoorg, ''  the  inaccessible  to  the  foe/'  was  one  of  the  castles  of 
the  VT&m&r,  no  doubt  dependent  on  Cheetore  when  under  the  Mori 
dynasty ;  and  this  was  only  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Central  India, 
which  was  all  under  Pr&m&r  dominion,  from  the  Nerbudda  to  the 
Jumna:  an  assertion  proved  by  inscriptions  and  traditions.  We 
shall  hear  more  of  this  at  Myn&l  and  Bijolli  on  our  return  over 
Oopenn&l,  which  I  resolve  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with. 

Kotah,  Febrwa/ry  22d,  eleven  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Chumbul. 
Although  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen,  the  sun  was  mvisible  till  more 
than  spear-high,  owmg  to  a  thick  vapoury  mist,  accompanied  by  a 
cold  piercing  wind  from  the  north-west.  The  descent  was  gradual 
all  the  way  to  the  river,  but  the  angle  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  the  pinnacle  (kuUus)  of  the  palace,  though  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Chumbul,  was  not  visible 
until  within  five  miles  of  the  bank.  The  barren  tract  we  passed 
over  is  all  in  Boondi,  until  we  approach  Eotah,  where  the  lajids  of 
Nandta  intervene^  the  personal  domain  of  the  regent  Zalim  Sin^, 
and  the  only  territory  belonging  to  Eotah  west  of  the  QiumbuL 
Kurripoora,  as  well  as  all  this  region,  is  inhabited  by  Bhils,  of  which 
race  a  very  intelligent  individual  acted  this  morning  as  our  guide. 
He  says  it  is  called  by  them  Bdbd  ca  noond,  and  that  they  were  the 
sovereigns  of  it  until  dispossessed  by  the  Bajpoots.  We  may  credit 
them,  u>T  it  is  only  fit  for  Bhils  or  their  bretiiren  of  the  forest,  the 
wild-beasts.  But  I  rejoiced  at  having  seen  it^  though  I  have  no 
wish  to  retrace  my  steps  over  this  part  of  my  journey.  Half-way, 
we  passed  a  roofless  shed  of  loose  stones,  containing  the  divinity  of 
the  Bhils  :  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  thorny  tangled  brushwood, 
whose  boughs  were  here  and  there  decorated  with  shreds  of  various 
coloured  aoth,  olFerings  of  the  traveller  to  the  forest  divinity  for 
protection  against  evil  spirits,  by  which  I  suppose  the  Bhils  them- 
selves are  meant* 

We  must  not  omit  (though  we  have  quitted  the  Pat'har)  to  notice 
the  '  Maypoles'  erected  at  the  entrance  of  every  village  in  the  happy 
yasmnt  or  spring,  whose  concluding  festival,  the  Holi  or  Saturnalia, 
is  jast  over.  This  year  the  season  has  been  most  ungenial,  and  has 
produced  sorrow  mther  than  gladness.  Every  pole  has  a  bundle 
of  hay  or  straw  tied  at  the  top,  and  some  have  a  cross  stick  like 
{^nns  and  a  flag  flying;  but  in  many  parts  of  the  Pat'har,  the 
niore  symbolic  plough  was  substituted,  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
of  fruition,  and  served  the  double  purpose  of  a  Sprimg-^h,  and 
frightening  the  deer  from  nibbling  the  young  corn. 

The  appeaiunce  of  Eotah  is  very  imposing,  and  impresses  the 
i^d  with  a  more  lively  notion  of  wealth  and  activity  than  most 
cities  in  India.    A  strong  wall  with  bastions  runs  parallel  to,  and  at 

*  The  same  practice  is  described  by  Park  as  existing  in  Africa. 
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no  great  distance  from,  the  river,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  which 
is  the  palace  (placed  within  a  castle  separated  from  the  town),  whose 
cupolas  and  slender  minarets  give  to  it  an  air  of  light  elegance.  The 
scene  is  crowded  with  objects  animate  and  inanimate.  Between  the 
river  and  the  city  are  masses  of  people  plying  various  trades ;  but 
the  eye  dwells  upon  the  terminating  bastion  to  the  north,  which  is  a 
little  fort  of  itself,  and  commands  the  country  on  both  banks.  But 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  regarding  this  during  our  halt,  which  is 
likely  to  be  of  some  continuance. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
UnheaUhiness  of  the  season  at  KotaJi. — Eventful  cJiaracter  of  the  period 
of  the  author's  residetice  there, — I'Ae  cuckoo. — Description  of  the  encamp- 
menL — Cenotaphs  of  the  Haras, — Severe  tax  upon  the  ctiriosity  ofiroxtl- 
lers  in  Kotah, — General  insalubrity  of  Kotah, — WeUs  i}\fected.—froduc- 
tive  of  fever, — Taking  leave  of  the  Maharao  and  Regent, — The  Regtnft 
sorrow, — Cross  the  Chumbul, — Restive  elephant, — Kunarie, — Regents  patri- 
monial estate, — Nandta, — Author's  reception  by  MadhH  Sing, — Rajpoot  mrmc. 
— The  Pur^dM  tuppa. — Scene  of  the  early  recreations  ofZalim  Sing.—Talera. 
— Noagong, — Approach  of  the  Rajah  of  Boondi, — Splendour  of  the  cort^— 
Roondi. — The  ccutellated  palace^  or  Boondi-ca-mabL — Visit  to  the  Rc^ak— 
Illness  of  our  party. — Quit  Boondi,— Cenotaphs  in  the  village  of  Sitoor.— 
The  tutelary  deity ^  Asdpiirnd.—Temple  of  Bhdvdnt—Bctnks  of  the  Mcaj- 
Thmoh. — Inscriptions, — Jehqjpoor. — Respectable  suite  of  the  Bnssie  chiff.— 
Singular  illness  of  the  Author. 

Nandta,  September  lOth,  1821. — A  day  of  deliverance,  which  had 
been  looked  forward  to  by  all  of  us  as  a  new  era  in  our  existence. 
The  last  four  months  of  our  residence  at  Kotah  was  a  continued 
struggle  against  cholera  and  deadly  fever :  never  in  the  memoiy  of 
man  was  such  a  season  known.  This  is  not  a  state  of  mind  or  body 
fit  for  recording  passing  events ;  and  although  the  period  of  the  last 
six  months — ^from  my  arrival  at  Kotah  in  February  last  to  my 
leaving  it  this  morning — has  been  one  of  the  most  eventAilof  my 
life,  it  has  left  fewer  traces  of  these  events  upon  my  mind  for  notiee 
in  my  journal  than  if  I  had  been  less  occupied.  The  reader  may  be 
referred,  for  an  abstract  of  these  occurrences,  to  Chapter  Sixth,  which 
will  make  him  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  people  amongst 
whom  we  have  been  living.  To  try  back  for  the  less  importwit 
events  which  furnish  the  thread  of  the  Personal  Narrative,  would 
be  vain,  suffering,  whilst  this  journal  is  written,  under  fever  and 
ague,  and  all  my  friends  and  servants  in  a  similar  plight  Thou^ 
we  more  than  once  changed  our  ground  of  encampment  sickness 
still  followed  us.  We  got  through  the  hot  winds  tolerably  until  the 
dog-days  of  June ;  but  although  I  had  experienced  every  vicissitude 
of  temperature  in  every  part  of  India,  I  never  felt  anything  to  be 
compared  with  the  few  days  of  June  at  Kotah. 
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It  was  shortly  after  we  had  shifted  the  camp  from  the  low  paddy- 
fields  to  the  embankment  of  the  Kishore  aagur,  or  '  lake/  imme- 
diately east  of  the  city,  the  sky  became  of  that  transparent  blue  which 
dazzles  the  eye  to  look  at.  Throughout  the  day  and  night,  there 
was  not  a  zephyr  even  to  stir  a  leaf,  but  the  repose  and  stillness  of 
death.  The  thermometer  was  lO^"*  in  the  tent,  and  the  agitation  of 
the  puvJca  produced  only  a  more  suffocating  air,  fi-om  which  I  have 
fled,  with  a  sensation  bordering  on  madness,  to  the  gardens  at  the 
base  of  the  embankment  of  the  lake.  But  the  shade  even  of  the 
tamarind  or  cool  plantain  was  still  less  supportable.  The  feathered 
tribe,  with  their  beaks  opened,  their  wings  flapping  or  hanging 
listlessly  down,  and  panting  for  breath,  like  ourselves,  sought  in 
vain  a  cool  retreat  The  horses  stood  with  heads  drooping  before 
their  untasted  provender.  Amidst  this  universal  stagnation  of  life, 
the  only  sound  which  broke  upon  the  horrid  stillness,  was  the  note 
of  the  cuckoo ;  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  it  in  India,  and 
its  cheerful  sound,  together  with  the  associations  it  awakened,  pro- 
duced a  delightful  relief  from  torments  which  could  not  long  be 
endured.  We  invariably  remarked  that  the  bird  opened  his  note  at 
the  period  of  greatest  heat,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  con- 
tinued during  intervals  for  about  an  hour,  when  he  changed  his 
quarters  and  quitted  ua  I  afterwards  became  more  famUiar  with 
this  bird,  aaid  every  day  in  the  hot  weather  at  Oodipoor,  when  I 
resided  in  one  of  the  villas  in  the  valley,  I  not  only  heard  but  fre- 
quently saw  it* 

The  reader  can  easily  conceive  the  scene  of  our  encampment ;  it 
was  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  lake,  having  in  front 
that  little  fairy  islet  with  its  light  Saracenic  summer  abode. 
Gardens  fringed  the  base  of  the  embankment,  which  was  bordered 
with  lofty  trees;  the  extended  and  gigantic  circumvallation,  over 
the  parapets  of  which  peeped  the  spires  and  domes  of  temples  or 
mosques,  breaking  the  uniformity,  and  occasionally  even  shewing 
the  distant  and  elevated  land  beyond  the  ChumbuL  We  had  also 
close  to  us  a  spot  sacred  to  the  manes  of  the  many  heroes  of  this 
noble  family.  I  frequented  the  cenotaphs  of  the  Haras,  which,  if 
less  magnificent  than  those  of  Marwar  or  Mdwar,  or  even  of  the 
head  of  their  line  of  Boondi,  may  vie  with  them  all  in  the  recollec- 
tions they  conjure  up  of  patriotism  and  fealty,  and  of  the  deadly 
rancour  attendant  on  civil  strife.  This  cluster  of  monuments 
approaches  near  to  the  city  wall,  but  is  immediately  under  the  dam 
of  the  lake,  and  being  enveloped  in  foliage,  almost  escapes  observa- 
tion. I  was  rejoiced  to  see  the  good  order  in  which  they  were  main- 
tained, which  was  another  of  the  anomalies  in  the  Regent's  character : 
for  what  can  so  much  keep  alive  the  proud  spirit  of  the  Haras  as 
these  trophies  of  their  sires  ?  But  whatever  the  motive  of  the  act, 
it  is  a  tri  Dute  to  virtue ;  nor  could  I  resist  an  exclamation  of  respect 

*  In  almost  every  respect  like  a  snarrow-hawk,  perhaps  a  little  more 
elongated  and  elegant  in  form ;  and  the  beak  I  think  was  straight. 
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to  the  veterau  Regent,  who  is  raising  a  monument  to  the  last  prince, 
which,  if  it  survive  to  distant  times,  will  afford  room  to  some  future 
traveller  to  say,  that,  with  Maharao  Omed  Sing,  Kotab  appears  to 
have  attained  the  summit  of  its  power.  Nor  should  I  deny  myself 
the  praise  of  having  something  to  do  with  this  harmless  piece  of 
vanity  ;  for  I  procured  for  the  Regent  free  permission  from  the 
Rana  of  M^war  to  take  from  the  marble  quarry  at  Eankerowli  what- 
ever suited  his  purpose,  without  price  or  duty  :  a  request  he  was 
too  proud  to  make  himself  since  their  ancient  quarrel  We  had 
also  the  range  of  Madhii  Sing's  magnificent  gardens,  of  many  acres 
in  extent,  abounding  in  exotic  flowers  and  fruits,  with  parterres  of 
rose  trees,  each  of  many  roods  of  land.  But  what  were  all  these 
luxuries  conjoined  with  cholera  morbus,  and  tv0p'tezarra,  *  tertian 
fever/  and  every  other  fever,  around  us  ?  But  even  these  physical 
ills  were  nothing  compared  to  the  moral  evils  which  it  was  my  duty 
to  find  remedies  for  or  to  mitigate  ;  and  they  were  never  adverted 
to  in  the  many  despatches  addi^essed,  during  our  residence  in  this 
petit  enfer^  to  supreme  authority. 

The  enthusiast  may  imagine  how  delightful  travelling  must  be 
amongst  such  interesting  races  ;  to  visit  the  ruins  of  ancient  great- 
ness, and  to  read  their  history  in  their  monuments  ;  to  march  along 
the  margin  of  such  streams  as  the  Chumbul  or  the  Bhamuni ;  to  be 
escorted  by  these  gallant  men,  to  be  the  object  of  their  courtesy  and 
friendship,  and  to  benefit  the  condition  of  the  dependant  class ;  but 
the  price  of  this  enjoyment  was  so  high  that  few  would  voluntarily 
pay  it,  namely,  a  perpetuity  of  ill-health.  Fortunately,  however, 
for  ourselves  and  our  countiy,  if  these  offices  are  neither  sinecures 
nor  beds  of  roses,  we  do  not  make  them  beds  of  thorns  ;  there  is  a 
heart-stirring  excitation  amidst  such  scenes,  which  keeps  the  powers 
of  mind  and  body  alert :  a  feeling  which  is  fortunatdy  more  conta- 
gious than  cholera,  and  conmiunicable  to  all  around.  Uow  admirably 
was  this  feeling  exemplified  this  morning  !  Could  my  readers  but 
have  beheld  the  soldiers  of  my  escort  and  other  establishments,  as 
they  were  ferried  over  the  Chumbul,  he  would  have  taken  them  for 
ghosts  making  the  traQet  of  the  Styx  ;  there  was  not  one  of  them 
who  had  not  been  in  the  gripe  of  pestilential  fever  or  ague.  Some 
of  them  had  had  cholera,  and  half  of  them  had  enlarged  spleens. 
Yet,  although  their  muskets  were  too  heavy  for  them,  there  were 
neither  splenetic  looks  nor  peevish  expressions.  It  was  as  delight- 
ful as  it  was  wonderful  to  see  the  alacrity,  even  of  the  bed-ridden, 
to  leave  their  ills  behind  them  east  of  the  Chumbul. 

Scai'cely  any  place  can  be  more  unhealthy  than  Kotah  during 
the  monsoon.  With  the  rise  of  the  Chumbul,  whose  waters  filtrate 
through  the  fissures  of  the  rock,  the  weUs  are  filled  with  mineial 

{)oison  and  the  essence  of  decomposed  v^etation«  All  those  in  tiie 
ow  ground  at  our  first  encampment  were  overflowed  firom  this 
cause  ;  and  the  surface  of  each  was  covered  with  an  oily  pellicle  of 
metallic  lustre,  whose  colours  were  prismatic,  varying,  with  position 
or  reflection,  from  shades  of  a  pigeon's    breast   (which  it  most 
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resembled),  to  every  tint  of  blue  blending  with  gold.  It  is  the  same 
at  Oodipoor  during  the  periodical  rains,  and  with  similar  results, 
intermittent  and  tertian  fevers,  from  which,  as  I  said,  not  a  man, 
European  or  native,  escaped.  They  are  very  obstinate,  and  though 
not  often  fatal,  are  difficult  to  extirpate,  yielding  only  to  calomel, 
which  perhaps  generates  a  train  of  ills. 

The  last  few  days  of  our  stay  were  passed  in  the  ceremonials  of 
leave-taking.  On  the  5th,  in  company  with  the  Regent,  I  paid  my 
last  visit  to  the  Maharao,  who  witn  his  brothers  returned  my  fare- 
well visit  the  day  following ;  and  on  the  8th  and  9th  the  same 
foimalities  were  observed  with  the  Regent.  The  man  who  had 
passed  through  such  scenes  as  the  reader  has  perused,  now  at  the 
very  verge  oi  existence,  could  not  repress  his  sonow.  His  orbless 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  as  I  pressed  his  palsied  hands  which 
were  extended  over  me,  the  power  of  utterance  entirely  deserted 
him.  I  would  expunge  this,  if  I  did  not  know  that  vanity  has  no 
share  in  relating  what  I  consider  to  be  d  virtue  in  the  Regent.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  paint  his  character,  and  could  not  omit  this 
trait.  I  felt  he  had  a  regard  for  me,  from  a  multitude  of  kind 
expressions,  but  of  their  full  value  was  always  doubtful  till  this  day. 

I  did  not  get  down  to  the  point  of  embarkation  for  some  hours 
after  my  suite,  having  been  detained  by  the  irresistible  hold  of  ague 
and  fever,  though  I  started  before  the  hot-fit  had  left  me.  The 
Regent  had  prepared  the  grand  barge,  which  soon  landed  me  on  the 
opposite  bank  ;  but  Futtm  BcJiadoor,  my  elephant,  seemed  to  prefer 
his  present  quarters  to  Oodipoor  :  after  his  nowda,  pad,  and  other 
gear,  had  been  taken  off  and  put  into  the  boat,  he  plunged  into  the 
Chumbul  with  delight,  diving  in  the  deepest  water,  and  making  a 
water-spout  of  his  proboscis.  He  had  got  a  third  of  the  way  across, 
when  a  new  female  elephant,  less  accustomed  to  these  crossings, 
turned  back,  and  Futt^h  Bahadoor,  regardless  of  his  master,  was  so 
gallant  as  to  go  after  her.  In  vain  the  mahovi  (driver)  used  his 
fwrsiy  digging  it  into  his  head  behind  the  ear ;  this  only  exasperated 
the  animal,  and  he  made  one  or  two  desperate  efforts  to  shake  off 
his  pigmy  driver.  Fortunately  (being  too  weak  to  mount  a  horse), 
I  found  a  baggage-elephant  just  beginning  to  be  loaded  ;  I  put  my 
howda  upon  her,  and  the  '  victorious  warrior'  suffered  the  indignity 
of  carrying  a  load. 

We  passed  the  town  of  Kunarie,  belonging  to  Raj  Golaub  Sing, 
Jhala,  a  relation  of  the  Regent,  and  one  of  the  Omras  of  Kotah.  It 
is  a  thriving  comfortable  place,  and  the  pinnacled  mahl  of  the  Raj 
gave  to  it  an  air  of  dignity  as  well  as  of  the  picturesque.  Our  routo 
to  Nandta  was  over  a  rich  and  highly-cultivated  plain,  studded  with 
mango-groves  ;  which  do  not  sui'prise  us,  since  wo  know  it  is  the 
family  estate  of  the  Regent.  The  patrimonial  abode  is,  therefore, 
much  cherished,  and  is  the  frequent  residence  of  his  son  Madhii  Sing, 
by  whom  I  was  met  half-way  between  Kunarie,  and  conducted  to 
the  family  dwelling. 
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Nandta  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Rajpoot  baronial  residence.  We 
entered  through  a  gateway,  at  the  top  of  which  was  the  nobui- 
khaneh,  or  saloon  for  the  band,  into  an  extensive  court  having  colon- 
naded piazzas  all  round>  in  which  the  vassals  were  ranged.  In  the 
centre  of  this  area  was  a  pavilion^  apart  irom  the  palace,  surrounded 
by  orangeries  and  odoriferous  flowers,  with  ei,jet^eau  in  the  middle, 
whence  little  canals  conducted  the  water  and  kept  up  a  perpetual 
verdure.  Under  the  arcade  of  this  pavilion,  amidst  a  thousand  wel- 
comes, thundering  of  cannon,  trumpets,  and  all  sorts  of  sounds,  we 
took  our  seats  ;  and  scarcely  had  congratulations  passed  and  the  area 
was  cleared  of  our  escoi*ts,  when,  to  the  sound  of  the  tabor  and 
saringi,  the  sweet  notes  of  a  Punjd.bi  tuppa  saluted  our  ears.  There 
is  a  plaintive  simplicity  in  this  music,  which  denotes  originality,  and 
even  without  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  conveys  a  sentiment  to 
the  most  fastidious,  when  warbled  in  the  impassioned  manner  which 
some  of  these  syrens  possess.  While  the  Mahratta  delights  in  the 
dissonant  droopnd,  which  rj^uires  a  rapidity  of  utterance  quite  sur- 
prising, the  Rajpoot  reposes  in  his  tuppa,  which,  conjoined  with  his 
opium,  creates  a  paradise.  Here  we  sat,  amidst  the  orange-groves  of 
Nandta,  the  ^'e^-cT^au  throwing  a  mist  between  us  and  the  groupe, 
whose  dark  tresses,  antelope-eyes,  and  syren-notes,  were  all  tnrown 
away  upon  the  Frank,  for  my  teeth  were  beating  time  from  the 
ague-fit. 

It  was  in  this  very  area,  now  filled  with  the  youth  and  beauty  of 
Kotah,  that  the  Regent  exhibited  his  wrestlers  ;  and  it  was  from  the 
very  seat  I  occupied,  that  Sri-ji  of  Boondi  challenged  these  ruffians 
to  the  encounter  related  in  the  annals.  Having  sat  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  etiquette,  and  in  courtesy  to  the 
son  of  the  Regent,  who  had  come  thus  far  to  escort  me,  we  took 
leave  and  hastened  to  get  a  cup  of  tea. 

Talera,  September  11th. — Two  miles  north-west  of  Nandta  we 
passed  the  boundary  of  the  Regent's  estate  and  the  Boondi  territory. 
The  roads  were  good,  over  a  well-cultivated  and  well-wooded  plain, 
the  cotton  particularly  thriving.  Talera  is  a  large  village  on  the 
margin  of  a  fine  clear  stream,  its  banks  delightfully  wooded,  abound- 
ing in  fish,  which  even  tempted  my  invalid  friends  to  try  their  luck. 
TaJera  is  in  the  jageer  of  the  vakeel  who  attends  mie  on  the  part  of 
the  Boondi  Raja,  but  is  still  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  being  on  the  high 
road,  is  open  to  parties  of  troops. 

Noagong,  February  Vlih, — The  road  very  fair,  though  a  little 
winding,  to  avoid  some  deep  ravines.  The  land  rich,  well-watered, 
and  too  much  wooded  ;  but  man  is  wanting  to  cultivate  the  fertile 
waste.  The  encamping  ground  afforded  not  a  single  tree  to  screen 
us  from  a  scorching  sun.  We  passed  two  cenotaphs,  where  Rajpoots 
had  fallen ;  but  there  was  no  inscription,  and  no  one  could  reveal 
their  history. 

Bo(ynd{,  September  13th, — The  country  and  roads,  as  usual,  fl**; 
with  an  apparent  descent  from  TaJera  to  the  base  of  the  Boondi 
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range,  whose  ci'aggy  and  unequal  summits  shewed  it  could  be  no 
buttress  to  the  tame-land  with  which  it  unites.  The  genei*al  direc- 
tion of  the  range  is  east-north-east,  though  thei'e  ai'e  diverging  ridges, 
the  course  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  delineate. 

As  we  neared  the  capital  of  the  Haras,  clouds  of  dust,  gradually 
obscuring  the  atmosphere,  were  the  first  signal  of  the  Raja's  approach: 
soon  the  sound  of  drums,  the  clangour  of  trumpets,  and  tramping  of 
steeds,  became  audible,  and  at  length  the  Sdndni-aswars,  or  camel- 
messengers,  announced  the  Raja's  presence.  He  was  on  horseback. 
Instantly  I  dismounted  from  my  elephant,  and  although  too  weak  to 
contend  with  the  fire  of  my  steed  Javadia^  it  would  have  been  an 
unpardonable  sin  against  etiquette  to  have  remained  elevated  above 
the  prince.  All  Javadia's  warlike  propensities  were  awakened  at 
tlie  stir  of  this  splendid  retinue,  from  which  ever  and  anon  some 
dashing  young  Hara  issued,  ''  witching  the  world  with  noble  horse- 
"  manship  ;*  and  as,  in  all  the  various  evolutions  of  the  manige,  there 
was  not  a  steed  in  Rajwarra  could  surpass  mine,  to  my  vast  incon- 
venience and  no  small  danger,  he  determined  on  this  occasion  to 
shew  them  off.  In  one  of  his  furious  bounds,  he  had  his  fore-feet  on 
the  broken  parapet  of  a  reservoir,  and  as  I  turned  him  short,  he 
threw  up  his  head,  which  came  in  contact  with  mine,  and  made 
my  Chdbookswar  exclaim,  "  AU  mvdat  T  "  the  help  of  Ali!"  and  a 
few  more  bounds  brought  me  in  contact  with  my  friend,  the  Rao 
Raja,  when  we  dismounted  and  embraced.  After  going  through 
the  same  ceremony  with  the  principal  chiefs,  he  again  gave  me  three 
fraternal  hugs  to  prove  the  strength  of  his  fiiendship,  as  he  said, 
with  blunt  sincerity,  "  this  is  your  home,  which  you  have  come  to  at 
"  last."  With  other  affectionate  welcomes,  he  took  leave  and  preceded 
me.  His  retinue  was  striking,  but  not  so  much  from  tinsel 
ornament,  as  from  the  joyous  feding  which  pervaded  every  part  of 
it.  As  my  friend  twirled  his  lance  in  the  midst  of  about  eight 
hundred  cavaliers  and  fifteen  hundred  foot,  I  thought  of  the  deeds 
his  ancestors  had  performed,  when  leading  such  a  gole,  to  maintain 
their  reputation  for  fealty.  It  recalled  his  words  on  the  formation 
of  the  treaty,  when  the  generosity  of  Britain  again  restored  his 
country  to  independence.  ^What  can  I,  say,  in  return  for  the 
"  restoration  of  my  home  ?  My  ancestors  were  renowned  in  the 
"  time  of  the  kings,  in  whose  service  many  lost  their  lives ;  and  the 
"  time  may  come  when  /  may  evince  what  I  feel,  if  m v  services  should 
"  be  required :  for  myself,  my  chiefs,  are  all  your's  !*  I  would  pledge 
my  existence  that  performance  would  not  have  lagged  behind  his 
promise.  We  allowed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  elapse,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  clouds  of  dust  wnich  a  Rajpoot  alone  can  breathe  without 
inconvenience ;  and  accompanied  by  my  worthy  and  dignified  old 
friend,  the  Mahraja  Bikramajeet,  we  proceeded  to  our  tents,  placed 
upon  the  bank  of  a  tank  beyond  the  town. 

The  coup  d'ceU  of  the  castellated  palace  of  Boondf ,  from  which- 
ever side  you  approach  it,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  in  India. 
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Throughout  Rajwarra,  which  boasts  many  fine  palaces,  the  '^  Boondi- 
''  ca-mahl"  is  allowed  to  possess  the  first  rank ;  for  which  it  is 
indebted  to  situation,  not  less  than  to  the  splendid  additions  which 
it  has  continually  received :  for  it  is  an  aggregate  of  palaces,  each 
having  the  name  of  its  founder ;  and  yet  the  whole  so  well  har- 
monizes, and  the  character  of  the  architecture  is  so  uniform,  that  its 
breaks  or  fantasies  appear  only  to  arise  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
position,  and  serve  to  diversify  its  beauties.  The  Chutter-mahl,  or 
that  built  by  Raja  Chutter  Sal,  is  the  most  extensive  and  most 
modern  addition.  It  has  two  noble  halls,  supported  by  double 
ranges  of  columns  of  serpentine  from  his  own  native  quarries,  in 
which  the  vassals  are  ranged,  and  through  whose  ranks  you  must 
pa&s  before  you  reach  the  state  apartments ;  the  view  from  which  is 
grand.  Gardens  are  intermingled  with  palaces  raised  on  gigantic 
terraces.  In  one  of  these  I  was  received  by  the  Raja^  on  my  visit 
the  next  day.  Whoever  has  seen  the  palace  of  Boondl,  can  easily 
picture  to  himself  the  hanging-gardens  of  Semiramis.  After  wind- 
ing up  the  zig-zag  road,  I  passed  by  these  halls,  through  a  vista  of 
the  vassals,  whose  contented  manly  looks  delighted  me,  to  the  inner 
palace;  when,  having  conversed  on  the  affairs  of  his  country  for 
some  time,  the  Raja  led  the  way  to  one  of  the  terraces,  where  I  was 
surprised^to  find  a  grand  court  assembled,  under  the  shade  of  im- 
mense trees,  trelissed  vines,  and  a  fine  marble  reservoir  of  water. 
The  chiefs  and  retainers,  to  the  number  of  at  least  a  hundred,  were 
drawn  up  in  lines,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  throne.  The  pros- 
pect was  fine,  both  for  near  and  distant  views,  as  it  includes  the 
lakes  called  the  Jeit  Sagur  and  Prem-Sagur,  with  the  gardens  on 
their  matins,  and  in  the  distance  the  city  of  Eotah,  and  both  hanks 
of  the  Chumbul;  and  beyond  these  successive  terraces  and  mahls, 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  is  seen  the  cupola  of  the  Dhdbhdfs  tomb, 
through  the  deep  foliage,  rising  above  the  battlements  of  Tarragurb. 
This  terrace  is  on  a  grand  bastion,  which  commands  the  south-east 
gorge  of  the  valley  leading  to  the  city;  and  yet,  such  is  the 
immense  mass  of  building,  that  from  the  town  one  has  no  idea  of  its 
size. 

It  were  vain  to  attepipt  a  description  of  Boondi,  even  were  I 
inclined.  It  was  the  traitor  of  Kurwar  who  raised  the  walls  of  Tar- 
ragurh,  and  it  was  Raja  Boodh  Sing  who  surrounded  the  city  with 
walls,  of  which  Om^  Sing  used  to  say  ''  they  were  not  required 
against  an  equal  foe,  and  no  defence  against  a  superior, — and  only 
retarded  re-conquest  if  driven  out  of  Boondi,  whose  best  defence 
"  was  its  hills. " 

SeptefmJber  21«<. — Partly  by  business,  partly  by  sickness,  we  were 
compelled  to  halt  here  a  week.  Our  friend  the  doctor,  who  bad 
been  ailing  for  some  time,  grew  gradually  worse,  and  at  length  gave 
himself  up.  Gary  found  him  aestroying  his  papers  and  makin;; 
his  will,  and  came  over  deeply  affected.  I  left  my  bed  to  reason 
with  my  friend,  who  refused  all  nourishment,  and  was  sinking  fast . 
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but  as  much  from  depression  of  spirits  as  disease.  In  vain  I  used 
the  common  arguments  to  rouse  him  from  his  lethai^ ;  I  then  tried, 
as  the  last  resort,  to  excite  his  anger,  and  reviled  him  for  giving 
way,  telling  him  to  teach  by  example  as  well  as  precept  By  this 
course,  I  i-aised  a  tinge  of  blood  in  my  poor  friend's  cheek,  and  what 
was  better,  got  a  tumbler  of  warm  jelly  down  his  throat;  and 
appointing  the  butler,  Kali  Ehan,  who  was  a  favourite  and  had 
great  influence,  to  keep  rousing  and  feeding  him,  I  left  him.  No 
sooner  was  he  a  little  mended,  than  Gary  took  to  his  bed,  and 
nothing  could  rouse  him.  But,  as  time  passed,  it  was  necessary  to 
get  on ;  and  with  littei-s  furnished  by  the  Raja  we  recommenced 
our  journey. 

Banks  of  the  Maij'  River,  September  26^,  distance  ten  miles. — I 
this  day  quitted  my  hospitable  friend,  the  Bao  Raja.  As  I 
left  my  tent,  I  found  the  Mahraja  of  Thanoh,  with  the  Dub- 
lana  contingent  (zabta),  amounting  to  a  hundred  horse,  appoint- 
ed to  escoit  me  to  the  frontier.  Our  route  lay  througn  the 
Bandor^iar'Tidl,  *  the  valley  of  Banda,'  whose  gorge  near  the 
capital  is  not  above  four  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  but 
gradually  expands  until  we  reach  Sitoor,  about  two  miles  distant 
On  both  sides  of  this  defile  are  numerous  gardens,  and  the  small 
temples  and  cenotaphs  which  crown  the  heights,  in  many  places 
well- wooded,  produce  a  most  picturesque  effect  All  these  cenotaphs 
are  perfectly  classical  in  form,  being  simple  domes  supported  by 
slender  columns ;  that  of  Sooja  Ba^  is  peculiarly  graceful.  As  we 
reached  Sitoor,  the  valley  closed  our  last  view  of  the  fairy  palace  of 
the  Haras,  rearing  its  domes  and  gilded  spires  half-way  up  the 
mountain,  the  kangraa  of  Tarragurh  encircling  it  as  a  diadem,  whilst 
the  isolated  hill  of  Meeraji,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  old  city, 
terminates  the  prospect,  and  makes  Boondi  appear  as  if  entirely 
shut  in  by  rocks.  Sitoor  is  a  sacred  spot  in  the  history  of  the  Haras, 
and  here  is  enshrined  their  tutelary  divinity,  fair  Hope  (Asd/pii/md), 
who  has  never  entirely  deserted  them,  from  the  s&dL  of  Asi,  Oowal- 
coond,  and  As^r,  to  the  present  hour ;  and  though  the  enchantress  has 
often  exchanged  her  attributes  for  those  of  Kdlimd,  the  faith  of  her 
votaries  had  survived  every  metamorphosis.  A  high  antiquity  is 
ascribed  to  Sitoor,  which  they  assert  is  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
books ;  if  so,  it  is  not  in  connexion  with  the  Haras.  The  chief 
temple  is  dedicated  to  Bhdv&ni,  of  whom  As&p6md  is  an  emanation. 
There  is  nothing  striking  in  the  structure,  but  it  is  hallowed  by  the 
multitude  of  sacrificial  altars  to  the  manes  of  the  Haras  who  have 
'  fallen  in  the  faith  of  the  Chetri.'  There  were  no  inscriptions,  but 
abundance  of  lazy  drones  of  Brahmins  enjoying  their  ease  under  the 
wide-spreading  burr  and  peepul  trees,  ready,  when  well-paid,  to 
prepare  their  incantations  to  Bhdvdni,  either  for  good  or  for  evil  : 
it  is  chiefly  for  the  latter  purpose,  that  Sitoor-ca-Bh£vani  is  cele- 
brated. We  continued  our  journey  to  Noagong,  a  tolerable  village, 
but  there  being  no  good  encamping  ground,  our  tents  were  pitched 
a  mile  farther  on,  upon  the  bank  of  the  Maij,  whose  turbid  waters 
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were  flowing  with  great  velocity  from  the  accumulated  mountain- 
rills  which  fell  into  it  during  the  equinoctial  rains. 

TJianoh,  September  27th, — This  is  the  seat  of  Maharaja  Sawunt 
Sing,  the  eldest  son  of  my  friend  Mahamja  Bikramajeet  of  Kheenee. 
He  affords  another  instance  in  which  the  laws  of  adoption  have 
given  the  son  precedence  of  the  father,  who,  while  he  receives 
homage  in  one  capacity,  must  pay  it  in  another ;  for  young  Sawunt 
was  raised  from  the  junior  to  the  elder  branch  of  Thanoh.  The' 
castle  of  Sawunt  Sing,  which  guards  the  western  frontier,  is  small, 
but  of  solid  masonry,  erected  on  the  crest  of  a  low  hill.  There  are 
only  six  villages  besides  Thanoh  forming  his  fief,  which  is  burthened 
with  the  service  of  twenty-five  horse.  In  Boondl,  '  a  knight's  fee,' 
or  what  should  equip  one  cavalier,  is  two  himdred  and  fifty  rupees 
of  rent  In  the  afternoon,  the  Maharaja  brought  his  son  and  heir 
to  visit  me,  a  fine  little  fellow  six  years  of  age,  who  with  his  sword 
buckled  by  his  side  and  miniature  shield  on  his  back,  galloped  his 
little  steed  over  hill  and  dale,  like  a  true  Rajpoot.  I  procured  several 
inscriptions,  T)ut  none  above  three  hundred  years  old. 

Jeluijpoor,  September  28^/i. — At  daybreak,  I  again  found  the 
Maharaja  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  ready  to  escort  me  to  the  frontier. 
In  vain  I  urged  that  he  had  superabundantly  performed  ail  the 
duties  of  hospitality;  "such  were  his  orders,  and  he  must  obey 
"  them,"  I  well  knew  the  laws  of  the  Medes  were  not  more  per- 
emptory than  those  of  Bishen  Sing ;  so  we  jogged  on,  beguiling  the 
time  in  conversation  regarding  the  semi-barbarous  race  of  the  tract 
I  was  about  to  enter,  the  Meenas  of  Jehajpoor  and  the  £ir&r  or 
fastnesses  of  the  Bunas,  for  ages  the  terror  of  the  country,  and  who 
had  studded  the  plains  with  cenotaphs  of  the  Haras,  fellen  in  defend- 
ing their  goods  and  chattels  against  their  inroads.  The  fortress  of 
Jehajpoor  was  not  visible  until  we  entered  the  pass,  and  indeed  had 
nearly  cleared  it,  for  it  is  erected  on  a  hill  detached  from  the  range 
but  on  its  eastern  fece,  and  completely  guards  this  important  point 
of  ingress  to  M^war.  This  district  is  termed  Chourdsi,  or  consistiDg 
of  eighty-four  townships,  a  favourite  territorial  subdivision :  nor  h 
there  any  number  intermediate  between  this  and  three  hundred  and 
sixty.  Jehajpoor,  however,  actually  contains  above  a  hundred 
townships,  besides  numerous  poorwds,  or  '  hamlets.'  The  population 
consists  entirely  of  the  indigenous  Meenas,  who  could  turn  out  foor 
thousand  kumptas,  or  '  bowmen,'  whose  aid  or  enmity  were  not  to 
be  despised,  as  has  been  well  demonstrated  to  Zalim  Sing,  who  held 
the  district  during  fifteen  years.  Throughout  the  whole  of  thii^ 
extensive  territory,  which  consists  as  much  of  land  on  the  plains  as 
in  the  hills,  the  Meena  is  the  sole  proprietor,  nor  has  the  Rana  any 
property  but  the  two  tanks  of  Bood  Loharf,  and  these  were  wrested 
from  the  Meenas  by  Zalim  Sing  during  his  tenure.* 

*  The  indigenous  Meena  affords  here  an  excellent  practical  illnstration  of 
Menu's  axiom,  that  "  the  rii^ht  in  the  soil  belongs  to  him  who  first  cleared  aad 
"  tilled  the  land.''    The  Rajpoot  conqueror  claims  and  receives  the  tribute  of 
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I  was  met  at  the  frontier  by  the  tyiidii  of  Jehajpoor,  headed 
by  the  old  chief  of  Bussie  and  his  grandson  Urjoon,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken  in  the  journey  to  Kotah.  It  was  a  very  respec- 
table  troop  of  eavaky,  and  though  their  appointments  were  not 
equal  to  my  Hara  escort,  it  was  satisfactory  to  see  assembled,  merely 
at  one  post,  a  body  which  the  Rana  two  yeara  ago  could  not  have 
collected  round  his  own  person,  either  for  parade  or  defence  :  as  a 
beginning,  therefore,  it  is  good.  Received  also  the  civil  manager, 
Sobharam,  the  nephew  of  the  minister,  a  very  good  man,  but  with- 
out the  skill  to  manage  such  a  tract.  He  was  accompanied  by  several 
of  the  Meena  naiqv£8,  or  chiefs.  There  is  much  that  is  interesting 
here,  both  as  matter  of  duty  and  of  histoiy  ;  we  shall  therefore  halt 
for  a  few  days,  and  rest  our  wearied  invalids. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Extraordinary  attack  of  illness  in  the  author. — Suspicion  of  poison. — Journey 
to  Mandelgurh. — The  Kir^^r.— Tranquil  state  of  the  country, — The  Meenas 
subsiding  into  peaceful  subjects, — Scenery  in  the  route, — Sahsun,  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal lands,— Castle  of  Amergurh, — Kachowra, — Its  ancient  importance,— Our 
true  policy  toith  regard  to  the  feudatories  in  these  parts, — Damnioh,— 
Manpoora, — Signs  of  reviving  prosperity.-^Arrival  at  Mandelgurh, — The 
liyx!^aa0nk,Siehness  of  the  party  left  behind,— Assembly  of  the  Bhomicu  and 
FcUels,— Description  of  Mandelgurh, — Rebuilt  by  one  of  the  Takshac  race.— 
Legend  of  Mandelgurh, — Genealogical  tablet  of  stone. — Pedigrees  of  the  tribes. 
— Mandelgurh  granted  to  the  RaMores  by  Arungzeb. — Recovered  by  the  Rana. 
—Taxes  imposed, — Lavish  grants. — Bageet, — The  author  rejoins  his  party.— 
Birslabds, — Akolah, — Desolation  of  the  country,— Inscriptions. — Hamirgurh. 
—Seoroh,— Superb  landscape,— Mirage,— Testimony  of  gratitude  from  the 
elders  of  Poor^h, — Thriving  state  of  Morotdee, — Rasmy. — Antiquities.— 
Curious  law, — Jcusmoh, —  Waste  coujUry, — Inscriptions, — Copper  mines. — 
Sunwdr.—Triveni,  or  point  of  junction  of  three  rivers,— Temple  of  Par  ma- 
nal'h, — Deserted  state  of  the  country, — Kurairah, — Mowlee,— Barren  country. 
— Hunting  seat  of  Nahra-Muggra, — Heights  of  Toos  and  Mairta. — End  of 
second  journey. 

Jehajpoor,  October  Ist. — My  journalizing  had  nearly  terminated 
yesterday.    Duncan  and  Gary  being  still  confined  to  their  beds,  my 

the  soil,  but  were  he  to  attempt  to  enforce  more,  he  would  soon  be  brought  to 
his  senses  by  one  of  their  various  modes  of  self-defence — ^incendiarism^  self- 
immolation,  or  abandonment  of  the  lands  in  a  body.  We  have  mystified  a  very 
simple  subject  by  basing  our  arguments  on  the  arrangements  of  the  Maho- 
meduin  conqueror.  If  we  mean  to  foUow  his  example,  whose  doctrine  was  the 
law  of  the  sword,  let  us  do  it,  but  we  must  not  confound  might  with  right : 
consult  custom  and  tradition  throu^out  India,  where  traces  ot  originality  yet 
exist,  and  it  will  invariably  appear  that  the  right  in  the  soil  is  in  the  cultivator, 
who  maintains  even  in  exile  the  huk  bapdtd-ca-bhom,  in  as  decided  a  manner 
as  any  freeholder  in  England.  But  Colonel  Briggs  has  settled  this  point,  to 
those  who  are  not  blinded  by  prejudice. 
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relative,  Captain  Waugh,  sat  down  with  me  to  dinner  ;  but  fever 
and  ague  having  destroyed  all  appetite  on  my  part,  I  was  a  mere 
spectator.  I  had,  however,  fancied  a  cake  of  miMii  Hour,  but  had 
not  eaten  two  mouthsful  before  I  experienced  extraordinary  sensa- 
tions ;  my  head  seemed  expanding  to  an  enormous  size,  as  if  it  alone 
would  have  filled  the  tent ;  my  tongue  and  lips  felt  tight  and 
swollen,  and  although  I  underwent  no  alarm,  nor  sufiered  the 
slightest  loss  of  sense,  I  deemed  it  the  prelude  to  one  of  those  violent 
attacks,  which  have  assailed  me  for  several  years  past,  and  brought 
me  to  the  verge  of  death.  I  begged  Captain  Waugh  to  leave  me ; 
but  he  had  scarcely  gone  before  a  constriction  of  the  throat  came 
on,  and  I  thought  all  was  over.  I  rose  up,  however,  and  grasped 
the  tent-pole,  when  my  relative  re-entered  with  the  surgeon.  I 
beckoned  them  not  to  disturb  my  thoughts,  instead  of  which  they 
thrust  some  ether  and  compounds  down  my  throat,  which  operated 
with  magical  celerity.  I  vomited  violently*;  the  constriction  ceased ; 
I  sunk  on  my  pallet,  and  about  two  in  the  morning  I  awoke,  bathed 
in  perspiration,  and  without  a  remnant  of  disease.  It  was  difficult 
to  account  for  this  result :  the  medical  oracle  fancied  I  had  been 
poisoned,  but  I  was  loth  to  admit  it.  If  the  fact  were  so,  the  poison 
must  have  been  contained  in  the  cake,  and  as  it  would  have  b^n  too 
great  a  risk  to  retain  the  person  who  ^prepared  it,  the  baker  was 
discharged.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  symptoms  were  such  as  to 
induce  Captain  Waugh  to  describe  them  so  fully,  and  it  was  still 
more  fortunate  for  me  that  the  doctor  was  not  able  to  go  out  with 
his  fishing-rod,  for  the  whole  temsaction  did  not  last  five  minutes. 
This  is  about  the  fourth  time  I  have  been  "  upon  the  brink" 
(canari  ponchd)  since  I  entered  M^war. 

KujoorC,  October  2d. — Left  my  sick  friends  this  morning  to  nurse 
each  other,  and  havirig  an  important  duty  to  perform  at  li&ndelgurh, 
which  is  out  of  the  direct  route,  appointed  a  rendezvous  where  I 
shall  meet  them  when  this  work  is  over.  I  was  for  the  first  time 
compelled  to  shut  myself  up  in  my  jxiZH ;  incessant  fever  and  ague 
for  the  last  two  months  have  disorganized  a  frame  which  has  had  to 
struggle  with  many  of  these  attacks.  We  are  now  in  what  is  termed 
the  K{rdr,  for  so  the  tract  is  named  on  both  banks  of  the  Bunas  to 
the  verge  of  the  plateau  ;  and  my  journey  was  through  a  little  nation 
of  robbers  by  birth  and  profession  :  but  their  kumptas  (bows)  were 
unstrung,  and  then*  arrows  rusting  in  the  quiver.  Well  may  our 
empire  in  the  east  be  called  one  of  opinion,  when  a  solitary  indivi- 
dual of  Britain,  escorted  by  a  few  of  Skiimer's  horse,  may  journey 
through  the  vaJley  of  Kujoori,  where,  three  short  years  ago,  every 
crag  would  have  concealed  an  ambush  prepared  to  plunder  him ' 
At  present,  I  could  by  signal  have  collected  four  thousand  bowmen 
around  me,  to  protect  or  to  plunder  ;  tiiough  the  Meenas,  finding 
that  their  rights  are  respected,  are  subsidiiig  into  regular  tax-paying 
subjects,  and  call  out  with  their  betters  "  Utul  Rdj  r  («  May  your 
"  sway  be  everlasting  V)  We  had  a  grand  convocation  of  the  Meena 
Naiques,  and,  in  the  Bana's  name,  I  distributed  crimson  turbans  ami 
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scarfs  ;  for  as  through  our  mediation  the  Rana  had  just  recovered 
the  district  of  Jehajgurh,  he  charged  me  with  its  settlement.  I 
found  these  Meenas  true  children  of  nature,  who  for  the  first  time 
seemed  to  feel  they  were  received  within  the  pale  of  society,  instead 
of  being  considered  as  outcasts.  "  The  heart  must  leap  kindly  back 
*'  to  kindness/'  is  a  sentiment  as  powerfully  felt  by  the  semi-barbarians 
of  the  Kirkr  as  by  the  more  civilized  habitants  of  other  climes. 

Our  route  was  through  a  very  narrow  valley,  little  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  though  a  few  patches  were  visible  near  the  namlets, 
scattered  here  and  there.  The  scene  was  wild,  and  the  cool  morning 
air  imparted  vigour  to  my  exhausted  frame.  The  slopes  of  the  valley 
in  many  places  are  covered  with  trees  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
mountains,  on  which  the  koorkeroo  or  wild  cock  was  crowing  his 
matins,  and  we  were  in  momentary  expectation  of  seeing  some  beai-s^ 
fit  associates  of  the  Meenas,  in  their  eai'ly  promenades.  As  wo 
approached  Eujoori,  the  valley  widened,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
termed  a  township  of  fifby-two  thousand  beegas,  which  afforded 
another  proof  of  ancestral  wisdom,  for  it  was  in  saJisun,  or  grant  to 
the  Brahmins :  but  the  outlaws  of  the  Kir&r,  though  they  sacrifice  a 
tithe  of  their  plunder  to  *  our  Lady  of  the  Pass'  {GhaMa  Bdni),  have 
little  consideration  for  the  idlers  of  the  plains.  This  feeling  is  not 
confined  to  the  Meenas ;  for  the  Bhomia  Rajpoots,  despising  all  the 
anathemas  of  the  church,  have  seized  on  the  best  lands  of  Kujoori. 
But  only  a  small  portion  of  the  bavmna  (fifty-two  thousand),  about 
seventeen  thousand  English  acres,  is  arable. 

Kackola,  or  KcLchowra,  October  Sd, — Execrable  roads  !  Our  route 
continued  through  the  same  valley,  occasionally  expanding  to  the 
westward.  Halfway,  we  passed  the  baronial  castle  of  Amcrgurh, 
whose  chief,  Bawut  DuUeel  Sing,  is  now  on  duty  with  his  quota  at 
Jehajpoor,  but  his  uncle  Pah&r  Sing,  who  is  a  great  favourite  with 
our  party  (by  whom  he  is  known  as  '  the  mountain-lion')  came  to 
meet  and  conduct  me  to  the  castle.  But  I  was  too  unwell,  or  should 
on  many  accounts  have  desired  to  visit  this  somewhat  celebrated 
abode  of  one  of  the  B^bas  {infants)  of  Mewar,  whose  feud  I  main- 
tained for  him  against  his  potent  neighbour  of  Shahpoora,  which 
has  elsewhere  been  related.*  It  is  quite  unassailable,  being  built  on 
an  isolated  rock,  and,  except  by  a  circuitous  path  on  one  side,  there 
is  no  passage  through  the  dense  jungle  that  surrounds  it:  a  mode  of 
fortifying  recommended  by  Menu,  but  which,  if  universally  followed 
in  this  land  so  studded  with  fortresses,  would  waste  no  small  portion 
of  the  sovereignty.  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  this  view  of  the 
castle  of  Dulleel,  and  enjoyed  from  the  point  of  descent  a  noble 
prosi^ect.  In  the  foreground  is  the  cenotaph  of  Rana  Ursi,  in  the 
centre  of  the  valley,  which  extended  and  gradually  opened  towards 
Mandelgurh,  whose  blue  ridge  was  distinctly  visible  in  the  distance. 
The  hills  to  the  right  were  broken  abruptly  into  masses,  and  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  stretch  on  every  side,  were  disordered  heaps  of  gigantic 

*  See  Vol.  I,  p.  762^ 
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rocks.  To  reclaim  this  district,  the  largest  in  M^war,  I  am  now  intent; 
having  convoked  all  the  Bhomias  and  Pat^  of  its  three  hundred 
and  sixty  townships  at  the  chief  city,  Mandelgnrh.  My  friend, 
Pahar  Sing,  as  locum  tenena  of  his  uncle,  expended  powder  on  the 
occasion;  and  must  have  charged  his  jpaiereroea  to  the  muzzle. 
Pah&r-ji  joined  me  on  his  Po/Mh-Kalidm,  (so  they  term  a  horse  with 
four  white  legs  and  a  white  nose),  and  determined  to  escort  me  to 
Mandelgurh ;  a  service,  as  he  said,  not  only  due  from  his  fiEUooily,  but 
in  accordance  with  the  commands  of  his  sovereign  the  Rana,  of 
whom  Pah&r  was  a  faithful,  zealous,  and  valiant  supporter  during 
his  adversity.  The  Bhomias  of  Mandelgurh,  in  £act,  generally  deserve 
the  praise  of  having  msdntained  this  strong-hold  without  either 
command  or  assistance  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  misfor- 
tunes. 

Kachowra  is  a  township  rated  at  six  thousand  rupees  of  annual 
revenue  in  the  rent-roll  of  M^war,  but  is  now  an  inconsiderable  viUage. 
In  former  times,  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  importance,  for  all 
around,  to  a  considerable  distance,  the  ground  is  strewed  with  frag- 
ments of  sculpture  of  a  superior  character,  and  one  spot  is  evidently 
the  site  of  the  cenotaphs  of  the  family.  The  town  had  stood  on  the 
western  bank  of  an  immense  lake,  which  through  neglect  is  now  a 
swamp ;  and,  half-way  up  the  hill,  are  disclosed,  amidst  the  brush- 
wood of  the  dMy  the  ruins  of  a  temple :  but  tradition  has  perished 
with  the  population,  who  were  subjected  at  once  to  the  curse  of 
constant  foreign  invasion  and  the  inroads  of  the  Meenas  of  the  Kirar. 
Thus  a  soil,  whose  richness  is  apparent  from  the  luxuriance  of  its 
meadows,  is  in  a  state  of  entire  desolation.  Kachowra  fonna  the 
'pvMa  of  Shahpoora  in  this  district,  whose  chief  has  to  serve  two 
masters,  for  he  is  a  tributary  of  Ajmer  for  Shahpoora,  itself  a  fief  of 
Me  war,  and  holds  an  estate  of  about  forty  thousand  rupees  of  annual 
rent  in  Mandelgurh,  which  has  been  two  years  under  sequestration 
for  his  refusal  to  attend  the  summons  to  Oodipoor^  and  for  his 
barbarous  murder  of  the  chief  of  Amergurh.*  This  is  a  state  of 
things  which  ought  not  to  exist.  When  we  freed  these  countries 
from  the  Mahrattas,  we  should  have  renouneed  the  petty  tributes 
imposed  upon  the  surrounding  chiefe  w>t  wUhin  the  limits  of  the 
district  of  Ajmer,  and  the  retention  of  which  is  the  source  of  irritat- 
ing discussions  with  these  princes  through  the  feudatories.  Fresuni' 
ing  on  this  external  influence,  the  Shahpoora  Kaja  set  his  sovereigiis 
warrant  at  defiance,  and  styled  himself  a  subject  of  Ajmir;  nor  vas 
it  until  he  found  he  was  bound  by  a  double  tie  of  duty,  that  be 
deigned  to  appear  at  the  capital  The  resumption  of  the 
estate  in  Mandelgurh  alone  overcame  the  inertness  of  the  chiei 
of  Shahpoora ;  he  has  already  too  much  in  the  Chou/rdsi,  or  eighty- 
four  townships  of  Shahpoora,  for  such  a  subject  as  he  is,  who  prefers 
a  foreign  master  to  his  legitimate  lord.  I  would  recommend  tlattbe 
Rahtore  chiefs  of  Marwar,  beyond  the  Aravulli  hiUs,  now  tributary 

*  See  Vol.  I,  p,  163. 
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to  Ajm^,  and  who  consequently  only  look  to  that  state>  should  be 
replaced  under  their  proper  head  :  the  sacrifice  ia  of  no  moment  to 
us,  and  to  them  it  will  be  a  boon. 

Damnioh,  9{h  October. — I  was  detained  at  Eachowra  by  a  violent 
accession  of  fever  and  ague,  as  well  as  spleen,  increased  no  doubt  by 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  position  amidst  swamps  and  jungle.  This 
is  a  fine  healthy  spot,  wnere  I  should  like  to  convene  the  bhomias 
and  ryots,  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  reproach  of  so  beautiful  a  land 
remaining  waste.  Damnioh,  which  is  in  the  sequestrated  puMa  of 
Shahpoora,  is  a  town  of  two  thousand  houses  ;  a  universal  ruin  ! 

Manpoora,  15th. — After  a  week's  halt,  reached  this  spot,  about  a 
mile  south-west  of  the  town,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Bunas.*  The 
entire  population  of  Manpoora  turned  out  to  receive  me ;  the  damsels 
with  their  brazen  vessels  of  water  on  their  heads  ;  but  the  song  of 
the  Suhailea  had  ceased  to  charm,  and  my  ague  made  me  too  ill  even 
to  return  their  kindness.  To-day  it  has  abated,  and  to-morrow,  with 
another  respite,  I  will  try  to  get  through  the  work  which  brought 
me  here.  Mandelgurh  is  three  coss  from  hence.  I  was  rejoiced  to 
see  the  signs  of  reviving  prosperity  about  Manpoora ;  some  fine 
]>atche8  of  sugar-cane  were  refreshing  sights. 

Mandelgurh^  16th  and  17ih. — Proceeded    up    the  valley  and 

encamped  within  half  a  mile  of  the  city,  from  which  the  governor  and 

his  coriige  came  to  meet  and  welcome  me  ;  but  I  was  too  enfeebled 

to  ascend  the  fort,  which  was  a  subject  of  regret.  It  is  by  no  means 

formidable,   and  may  be  about  four  furlongs  in  length,  with  a  low 

rampart  wall,  and  bastions  encircling  the  crest  of  the  hilL    The 

governor's  residence  appears  on  the  west  side,  at  which  spot  the 

Regent  of  Eotah  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  ladders,  whicn  they 

retain  as  a  trophy.  This  is  the  festival  of  the  Ihissera,  the  day  sacred 

'  to  Kama ;  but  feasting  is  lost  upon  me,  for  this  is  the  ninth  day  of 

abstinence  from  dinner.    Captain  Waugh  rejoined  me  yesterday, 

looking  very  ill,  and  giving  a  poor  account  of  my  firiends,  especially 

Gary,  who  is  sinking  rapidly.    He  left  them  encamped  at  Bageet,  the 

point  of  rendezvous  in  the  Bunas  where  I  shall  join  them  to-morrow. 

He  found  me  on  my  charpd4  (pallet),  with  some  threescore  leeches 

(which  I  had  got  from  Mandelgurh)  on  my  left  side,f  while  I  was 

attending  to  and  noting  down  the  oral  reports  of  the  Bhomias  and 

Patels  of  the  district,  wno  filled  my  tent,  many  remaining  in  groupes 

outside.    I  notwithstanding  got  through  the  work  to  my  satismc- 

tion,  and  have  obtained  a  thorough  insight  into  the  agricultural  details 

of  this  fine  tract,  which  I  may  touch  upon,  if  I  am  able,  the  first  halt. 

*  ^  mistake,  Manpoora  is  not  rightly  placed  in  the  map. 

t  EJnlargement  of  tne  spleen  appears  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  pro- 
tracted fever  and  ague,  arismg  from  snch  causes  as  afSieted  us.  I  could  f eelthe 
spleen  at  the  very  pit  of  the  stomach,  as  hard  as  a  stone.  The  bleeding  reduced 
it,  as  it  did  genenuly  in  my  case  ;  for  the  leeches  were  enormous,  and  must 
have  each  drained  half  an  ounce  of  blood  ;  but  I  had  only  the  choice  of 
them  or  the  actual  cautery,  which  was  strongly  recommended  by  my  native 
friends  :  of  two  evils  I  chose  what  appeared  to  me  the  least. 
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Mandelgurh  was  rebuilt  by  a  chief  of  the  Bdlnote  tribe,  one  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  Solanki  or  Chalook  race>  which  furnished  a 
splendid  dynasty  of  kings  to  Anhulwarra  (Nehrwalla)  Patun,  who 
ruled  over  the  western  maritime  provinces  of  India  from  the  tenth 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  They  were  of  the  great  Takshacor 
Ophite  race,  which,  with  three  other  tribes,  became  converts  to 
Brahminism.  The  Bftlnote  of  Mandelgurh  was  a  branch  of  the  family 
which  occupied  Tonk-Thoda  on  the  Bunas,  recognized  in  their  tradi- 
tional poems  as  Takshac,  or,  in  the  dialect^  Taldtpoora,  '  city  of  the 
Takshac,  or  snake.'*  Although  tradition. asserts  that  the  Solanki  of 
Thoda  migrated  from  Patun  during  the  religious  wars  in  the  twelfth 
century,  it  is  more  probable  that  Uie  branch  fixed  itself  here  during 
their  progress  £rom  the  north  in  search  of  settlements  ;  for,  their 
genealogical  creed  assigns  Lokote,  in  the  Punj&b,  as  the  cradle  of 
their  power.  It  is  indeed  a  curious  fact,  amounting  to  demonstration 
of  the  Indo-Scythic  origin  of  the  Agnicula  races,  that  they  all  lay 
claim  to  this  northern  origin,  in  spite  of  their  entrance  into  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  fire  (agrn)  :  in  fact,  the  glorious  ^tism  of 
the  Brahmin  is  never  more  conspicuous  than  when  he  asserts  the 
superiority  of  the  Chohans  over  the  more  ancient  races  of  Suryaand 
Soma  ;  that  "  these  were  born  of  woman,  but  they  were  made  by  the 
''Brahmins  :"  a  proof  of  conversion  which  requires  no  comment  In 
spite  of  this  fabled  birth  at  the  fountain-head,  the  Anhulcoond  of 
Aboo,  titkdition  negatives  the  assumed  pedigree  of  the  Brahmins,  and 
brings  them  all  from  the  north.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  branch  which 
fixed  itself  at  Mandelgurh  gave  its  name  to  the  tract,  which  is  still 
recognized  by  some  as  B&lnote.  The  first  possession  the  founder  had 
was  Larpoora,  a  town  of  great  antiquity.  He  had  in  his  service  a 
Bhf  1,  named  Mandoo,  who,  while  guarding  the  sugar-cane  from  the 
wild  hog,  came  upon  one  sound  asleep.  To  ensure  his  arrow  piercing 
the  animal,  he  oegan  to  sharpen  it  upon  a  stone  ;  and,  to  his 
astonishment,  found  it  transmuted  to  gold.  He  repaii'ed  to  his  master, 
who  returned  with  Mundoo,  and  found  the  stone,  with  the  hog 
still  asleep  beside  it  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  seized  upon  his  prize, 
than  Baraha  disappeared.  With  the  possession!  of  the  paris-pinMer^ 
the  '  philosopher's  stone,'  he  raised  the  walls  of  Mandelgurh,  which 
was  so  named  after  the  fortunate  Bhil.  By  an  act  of  injustice 
to  one  of  his  subjects,  he  forfeited  Mandelgurh  to  a  descendant 
This  subject  was  a  Jogi,  who  had  a  mare  of  such  extraordinary 
speed  as  to  be  able  to  run  down  an  antelope.  Whether  the  Bal- 
note  prince  thought  the  sport  unsuitable  to  an  ascetic  we  are  not 
told  ;  but  he  forcibly  took  away  the  mare.  The  Jogi  complained  to 
the  king,  who  sent  a  force  and  expelled  the  Balnote  from  Mandel- 
gurh, and  his  descendants  are  petty  Bhomias  at  Jawid  and  Kach- 
rode,  retaining,  though  mere  peasants,  the  distinctive  title  of  Bao. 

♦  Tonk-Thoda  is  well  worth  visiting.  The  artist  might  fill  a  portfolio  with 
architectural  and  mcturesque  sketches.  Moreover,  topazes  of  a  good  quality  »re 
found  in  its  hills.  The  sacred  cave  of  Gokuma,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  m 
great  Ghohan  king,  Besildeo  of  Ajm6r,  is  also  worth  notice. 
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The  numerous  stories  of  this  kind,  common  throughout  Rajwan^a, 
accounting  for  the  foundation  of  many  ancient  places,  may  merely 
record,  in  this  manner,  i^e  discovery  of  mineral  wealth  ;  irom  the 
acquisition  and  the  loss  .of  which  the  legendary  moralist  has  con- 
structed his  tale. 

I  discovered  in  the  remains  of  a  marble  bdwari,  or  reservoir,  at 
Rachowra,  two  large  tablets,  containing  the  pedigree  of  the  SoWki 
family,  which  wiU  require  time  to  decipher.  Tradition,  however,  is 
busy  with  the  name  of  Raja  Bheem,  and  his  son  Burrun  of  Anhul- 
warra,  from  whom  many  tribes  branched  off ;  and  although,  from 
the  first,  only  royal  houses  were  founded,  the  other  claims  a  greater 
celebrity  from  originating  a  heterogeneous  breed,  which  descended 
into  the  third  and  fourth  great  classes,  the  Vaiaya  and  Sudra. 
From  him  the  Bhagairwal  Mahajins,  who  became  converts  to  the  Jain 
faith,  claim  descend  as  well  as  the  Gomurs  of  Sonte-Eatorioh,  the 
SooTidra,  or  goldsmiths,  of  Bonkun ;  the  ibhil  communities  of  O^una- 
Panora  (or  M^war)  ;  and  likewise  those  of  Mow-Maidana,  in  Kot^. 
Whether  from  BuiTun  and  his  d^enerate  offspring  originated  the  name 
of  burruvr^imleur,  applied  to  the  mixed  classes^  I  am  not  informed. 
The  Bhagairwal  is  one  of  the  *'  twelve  and  a  half  (sdri  bd/ra  nydt) 
"  castes  of  Mahajins,"  or  mercantile  tribes,  subdivided  into  innumer- 
able families,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  profess  the  Jain  creed, 
and  nearly  all  are  of  Bajpoot  ancestry  :  an  important  fact  in  the 
pedigree  of  this  considerable  part  of  the  population.  The  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Thoda  Bao  still  resides  at  Bussie  in  a  small  village ; 
and  two  other  branches,  who  held  large  possessions  at  Thodri  and 
Jehajpoor  retain  the  villages  of  Mircheaknaira  and  Butwarro,  both 
in  Cheetore ;  they  have  preserved  the  title  of  Rao  amidst  all  the 
revolutions  that  have  deprived  them  of  their  estates ;  nor  would  any 
prince  of  Rajwarra  deem  himself  degraded  by  their  alliance.  Such 
is  the  virtue  of  pedigree  in  these  regiona  I  should  imadne  that 
the  Bd«lnotes  held  of  the  Ranas  of  Miwar,  as  Mandelgurh  nas  been 
an  integral  portion  of  that  state  during  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  the  Anhuiwarra  dynasty,  although  the  inscription  of  Cheetore 
savours  of  conquest ;  in  which  case  we  have  at  once  a  solution  of  the 
question,  and  proof  that  the  Bd.lnote  was  inducted  into  Mandelgurh 
by  his  superior,  EomarpM.* 

In  S.  1755  (A.D.  1699),  the  tyrant  Arungz^b  granted  Mandelgurh 
to  the  Rahtore  chief  of  Pisangun,  named  Doodaji,  who  subdivided  it 
into  allotments  for  his  brethren,  leaving  no  revenue  for  the  duties  of 
the  civil  administration  and  repairs  of  the  castla  To  remedy  this, 
he  imposed  a  tax,  called  ddotrd  or  dasotrdy  or  *  tenth'  of  the  net 
value  of  each  harvest,  upon  his  Bhomia  brethren.  When  the  Rana 
'  succeeded  in  expelling  the  royal  garrison,  he  found  it  a  work  of  some 
difficulty  to  get  rid  of  the  Rahtore  feudatories  ;  and  he  gave  them 
regular  pvitaa  for  their  estates,  subject  to  the  payment  of  dasotrd  ; 
but  &s  he  found  it  led  to  interiference,  in  the  inspection  of  crops,  and 

*  See  Inscription.  Vol.  I.  p,  702. 
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to  fluctuation  and  appeals  in  bad  seasons,  he  commuted  the  tax  tor 
service  of  one  horseman  and  one  foot-soldier  for  each  five  hundred 
rupees  of  rent,  and  a  certain  small  sum  annually  to  mark  their 
tributary  condition. 

In  these  times  of  turbulence,  other  impositions  were  laid  on  the 
Bhomias  of  his  own  kindred,  the  lUnawuts,  Kanawuts,  and 
Suktawuts,  who  established  their  rights  with  their  swords  when  the 
district  was  subjected  to  the  emperor.  In  the  same  manner  as  with 
the  Bahtores,  the  Rana  confirmed  their  acquisitions  on  the  payment 
of  certain  fines  called  bhomr-burmr,  which  were  either  bwrzkar  and 
triaSUL  or  ^  annual'  and  '  triennial ;'  the  first  being  levied  from  the 
holders  of  single  villages,  the  latter  from  those  who  had  more  than 
one.  Thus,  Amergurh  was  fixed  at  two  thousand  five  hundred 
rupees  ;  Amuldoh,  fifteen  hundred  ;  Teentoro,  thirteen  hundred ; 
Jhoonjralo,  fourteen  hundred,  &a,  triennially,  having  obtained  their 
lands  by  main  force.  They  also,  when  Mandelgurh  was  threatened, 
would  repair  with  their  vassals  and  defend  it  during  ten  days  at 
their  own  expense,  after  which  they  received  rations  firom  the  state. 
There  were  various  other  fines  collected  from  the  Bhomia  vassalage, 
such  as  lodarrui,  or  for  the  support  of  the  Nakarchia  (kettle- 
drummers),  the  mace,  standard,  and  even  the  torch-bearers  attached 
to  each  garrison.  There  was  also  kkur-lakur^  for  wood  and  forage, 
which  has  been  elsewhere  explained ;  hal-bu^rra,  or  '  plough-tax,'  and 
ghasmaU,  or '  pasturage/  the  rates  of  which  are  graduate,  and  vary 
in  amount  with  the  power  of  enforcing  their  collections.  But  owing 
to  these  circumstances,  the  best  land  in  Mandelgurh  belongs  to  the 
Bhomia  chieftains. 

It  was  about  this  time,  in  the  reign  of  Juggut  Sing  II,  that 
Om^d  Sing  of  Shahpoora  had  the  grant  of  seventy-three  villages  in 
Mandelgurh,  one-fiftn  of  the  whole  district,  subject  only  to  Uie  fine 
of  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  rupees  annually  for  ghas- 
TThcUi,  with  five  hundred  more  to  the  deputy  governor,  and  two  hun- 
dred to  the  Chofidri,  or  territorial  head  of  the  district  In  this 
lavish  manner  were  estates  disposed  of  This  family  continued  to 
hold  it  until  S.  184S,  when  the  minister  •  Somji,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  support  during  the  Chondawut  rebellion,  gave  him  a  formal 
acquittance  for  this  service,  and  in  addition  to  these  lands,  the  two 
subordinate  fiefi)  of  Dangermow  and  Borwah  on  the  Plateau,  and 
the  rich  estate  of  Ageoncha  on  the  Khari ;  in  return  for  which,  he 
exacted  a  stipulation  to  serve  with  four  hundred  horse :  a  contract 
fulfilled  only  by  one  chief  of  the  family,  who  fell  leading  his  contin- 
gent at  the  battle  of  Oojein.  His  descendants  seem  to  have  claimed 
immunity  on  the  score  of  his  service ;  and  the  present  incumbent  is 
a  madman.  Great  changes,  however,  have  recently  been  made  in 
the  condition  of  the  Bhomias,  and  these  desultory  fines  have  all 
merged  into  a  duty  more  accordant  with  the  character  of  the  Raj- 
poot :  service  in  the  gan*isons  of  Mandelgurh  and  Jehajpoor,  and 
a  fixed  annual  sum  from  those  who  are  too  poor  to  comnumd  even  » 
single  hoi*se. 
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Bageet,  ISth,  eight  miles. — A  large  village  on  the  west  of  our  own 
stream,  the  Bairis,  coming  from  the  Oodisagur.  Our  road  lay  over 
a  rich  soil,  as  usual  overgrown  with  grasa  Here  I  rejoined  my 
sick  friends,  all  very  ill ;  the  Doctor  better,  but  Gary  in  a  very 
precarious  condition. 

Birslabda,  19th. — The  route  over  the  most  fertile  plains  of  Mewar ; 
but  one  continuous  mass  of  jungle  and  rank  grass.  The  Maharaja 
came  out  to  meet  me,  a  courteous,  polished  Rajpoot  He  is  of  the 
Ranawut  clan,  descended  from  Bana  Umra  Sing,  and  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Shahpoora  family.  Both  his  father  and  grandfather 
fell  defending  the  cause  of  ShaJi  Jehan  against  the  usurper  Arung- 
zeb,  which  lost  him  his  birthright ;  but  he  has  five  villages  left 
attached  to  Birslabdis.  Encamped  near  the  altars  of  his  heroic 
ancestors. 

Ariibah,  21si,  six  and  a-half  miles. — The  route  over  a  scene  of 
desolation ;  fine  fields,  fruitful  of  grassland  ruins.  Sent  one  of  ray 
Brahmins  to  the  town  of  Akolah,  two  coss  distant,  and  had  several 
inscriptions  copied ;  they  were  all  immunities  or  grants  of  privileges 
to  the  printci-s  of  that  town,  thence  called  Clieepd-cdnAkolah,  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  of  the  same  name.  I  halted  at  Bii*slabas, 
received  several  visits,  and  held  interesting  conversations  with  the 
Maharaja ;  but  fever  and  ague  leave  the  mind  in  a  sorry  state.  I 
can  pay  no  attention  to  barometer  or  perambulator;  of  the  latter 
Baboo  Mohes  keeps  a  diary,  and  on  his  intelligence  I  can  depend. 

liamirgurh,  22d. — This  town  belongs  to  Beerumdeo,  Ranawut, 
the  son  of  Dheeruj  Sing,  who  was  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Saloom- 
bra  princes  in  the  rebellion  of  S.  1843,  during  which  he  obtained  it. 
The  present  chief  is  an  oaf,  always  intoxicated ;  and  as  he  did  not 
discharge  the  bddi^,  or  professional  thieves  in  his  service,  on  the 
return  of  these  days  of  peace,  he  was  deprived  of  two  towns 
amounting  to  seven  thousand  rupees  annual  rent.  He  ought, 
indeed,  by  the  treaty  of  A.  D.  1818,  to  have  lost  Hamirgurh,  but  he 
contrived  by  various  indirect  means  to  elude  it,  and  to  retain  this, 
one  of  the  most  thriving  places  in  Mewar.  It  contains  about  eight 
hundred  inhabited  houses,  tenanted  chiefly  by  manufacturers  of 
chintz  and  dopattis,  or  *  scarfs,'  such  as  are  worn  by  all  the  Raj- 
pootnls.  It  has  a  fine  lake,  filled  with  a  variety  of  wild  duck,  which 
live  unmolested  amidst  the  aangara  and  lotos.  The  more  ancient 
name  of  this  place  is  Bakrole,  as  1  found  by  two  inscriptions,  which 
again  furnish  specunens  of  sumptuary  legislation. 

Sednoh,  23d,  eight  miles  and  three  furlongs. — We  are  now  in  the 
very  heart  of  Mewar,  plains  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Traces  of  incipient  prosperity  are  visible,  but  it  will  require  years 
to  i-epair  ^he  mischief  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Passed 
through  Ojhanoh,  Amiee,  Nereoh — all  surrendered  in  consequence 
of  the  treaty  of  A.D.  1818 :  the  last-mentioned,  together  with  Seanoh, 
from  the  "  Red  Ricver,"  as  we  have  nicknamed  the  chieftain  of 
Bhadaisir.     The  prospect  from  this  ground  is  superb :  the  Oodipoor 
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hills  in  the  distance ;  those  of  Poor'h  and  Goorlah,  with  their  capo- 
las,  on  our  right ;  the  fantastic  peak  of  Burruk  rising  insulated 
from  the  plain.  We  are  now  approaching  a  place  of  rest,  which  we 
all  much  require ;  though  I  fear  Gary's  will  be  one  of  perpetuity. 
Saw  a  beautiful  Mirage  (see-kote)  this  morning,  the  certain  harbinger 
of  the  cold  season.  The  ridge  of  Poor'h  underwent  a  thousand  trans- 
formations, and  the  pinnacle  of  Burruk  was  crowned  with  a  multi- 
tude of  spires.  There  is  not  a  more  delightful  relaxation  than  to 
watch  the  changes  of  these  evanescent  objects,  emblems  of  our 
own  ephemeral  condition.  This  was  the  first  really  cold  morning. 
The  punchaet,  or  elders  of  Poor'h,  with  several  of  the  most  respect- 
able inhabitants  to  the  number  of  fifty,  came  all  this  way  to  see 
me,  and  testify  their  happiness  and  gratitude !  Is  there  another 
nook  in  the  earth  where  such  a  principle  is  professed,  much 
less  acted  on  ?  Hear  their  spokesman  s  reply  to  my  question,  "  why 
''  did  they  take  the  trouble  to  come  so  far  from  home  V  I  ^ve  it 
verbatim:  ''Our  town  had  not  two  hundred  inhabited  dwellings 
"  when  you  came  amongst  us ;  now  there  are  twelve  hundred :  the 
''  Rana  is  our  sovereign,  but  you  are  to  us  next  to  Pwnnesiuar  (the 
'*  Almighty) ;  our  fields  are  thriving,  trade  is  reviving,  and  we  have 
•'  not  been  molested  even  for  the  wedding-portion.*  We  are  happy, 
''  and  we  have  come  to  tell  you  so ;  and  what  is  five  coss,  or  five 
''  hundred^  to  what,  you  have  done  for  us  ?"  All  very  true,  my 
friends,  if  you  think  so.  After  a  little  wholesome  advice  to  keep 
party  feuds  from  the  good  town  of  Poor'h,  they  took  leave,  to  return 
their  ten  miles  on  foot 

Since  the  town  council  left  me,  I  have  been  kept  until  half-past 
seven  by  the  B&b£  of  Mungrope,  and  the  T'hakoor  of  Rawurdoh, 
whose  son  I  redeemed  from  captivity  in  the  fortress  of  Ajmdr.  Worn 
out ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  ?  It  is  impossible  to  deny  one's  self  to 
chiefs  who  have  also  come  miles  from  the  best  motives.  Now  for 
coffee  and  the  charpd^, 

Basmy,  23d  October, — The  direct  or  usual  route  is  thirteen  and 
a-half  miles,  but  as  I  made  a  circuit  by  Morowlee,  it  was  fifteen. 
Had  I  taken  the  common  route,  I  shoidd  have  foUowed  the  Bunas 
the  whole  way ;  as  it  was,  for  the  last  half  I  skirted  its  low  banks, 
its  limpid  stream  flowing  gently  to  the  north-east.  Found  the 
cultivation  considerably  increased  compared  with  last  year ;  but  it 
is  still  a  desert,  overgrown  with  grass  and  brushwood,  in  which  these 
little  cultivated  oases  are  "  few  and  far  between."  Morowlee  was 
thriving  in  the  midst  of  ruin,  with  fifty-seven  ploughs  at  wori^ ; 
there  were  but  twelve  when  I  entered  M^war.  Rasmy  has  also 
seventy  families  instead  of  the  twenty  I  found ;  and  in  a  few  years 
I  hope  to  see  them  greatly  increased.  We  had  some  delicious  trout 
from  the  Bunas,  some  of  them  equal  to  what  we  caught  last  year  at 

*  When  the  Rana  was  about  celebrating  simultaneously  the  marriage  of  two 
daughters  and  a  p^rand-daughter  to  the  princes  of  Jessulm^r,  Bfkaa^r,  and 
Kiohengurh,  his  stibjccts  were  called  on  for  the  "  tenth." 
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Pohona,  the  largest  of  which  weighed  seventy-three  rupees,  or  about 
two  pounds,  and  near  seventeen  inches  long  by  nine  in  girth.  My 
friend  Tom  David  Steuart  was  more  successful  than  we  were  in 
getting  them  to  rise  at  the  fly  ;  in  revenge  we  took  them,  unsports- 
manlike, in  a  net     This  appears  to  be  the  season  for  eating  them. 

Basmy  is  a  place  of  considerable  interest,  and  tradition  is  at  work 
to  establish  its  antiquity,  connecting  it  with  the  name  of  Raja  Chund ; 
but  whether  the  Frisn&r  of  Chunderavati,  or  the  Chohan  of  Abha- 
nair,  I  cannot  learn.  There  were  vestiges  of  past  days ;  but  even 
in  these  regions,  where  to  a  cei*tain  extent  they  respect  antiquity,  I 
find  the  ruined  temples  are  despoiled,  and  appropriated  to  modern 
fabrica  Amongst  the  groves  of  Rasmy  I  found  some  fragments  of 
patriarchal  legislation,  prohibiting  ''  the  ladies  from  carrying  away 
*'  under  their  gbagra  (petticoats)  any  portion  of  the  sad,  or  village- 
"  feast  r*  I  aiso  discovered  a  tablet  raised  by  the  collective  inhabi- 
tants of  Rasmy,  which  well  illustrates  the  truth,  that  they  had 
always  some  resort  against  oppression.  It  runs  as  follows :  "  Written 
"  by  the  merchants,  bankers,  printei-s,  and  assembled  punchxiet  of 
"  Rasmy — Whereas  the  collector  of  town-duties  oppressed  the 
merchant  by  name  Pakur,  and  exacted  exorbitant  duties  on  grain 
and  reza  (unbleached  cloth),  for  which  he  abandoned  the  place ; 
''  but  the  government-ofBoer  having  forsworn  all  such  conduct  for  the 
''  future,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  return,  and  having  taken  the  god 
"  to  witness — we,  the  assembled  punch,  have  set  up  this  stone  to 
"  record  it.     Asdr  the  3d,  S.  1819." 

Fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  I  firat  put  my  foot  in  Mewar, 
as  a  subaltern  of  the  Resident's*  escort,  when  it  passed  through 
Rasmy.  Since  that  period,  my  whole  thoughts  have  been  occupied 
with  her  history  and  that  of  her  neighboui^. 

Jaasmoh,  24ith ;  distance  fourteen  miles,  but  not  above  twelve 
direct. — This  in  past  times  was  a  township  of  celebrity,  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  finest  soil  in  India,  with  water  at  hand ;  but  it  had  not 
a  single  habitation  when  we  entered  the  country ;  now,  it  has  eighty 
families.  Our  way  for  fourteen  miles  was  through  one  wide  waste  of 
untrodden  plain ;  the  Bunas  continued  our  companion  half  way, 
when  she  departed  for  Quloond  to  our  right.  Saw  many  inscriptions, 
of  which  we  shall  give  an  account  hereafter.  Passed  the  copper- 
mines  of  Dureeba ;  but  they  are  filled  with  water,  and  the  miners 
are  all  dead. 

Sunwd/r,  25ih ;  distance  twelve  and  a-half  miles  by  the  direct  route 
through  Loneroh ;  but  I  made  a  circuit  to  visit  the  celebrated  field 
of  battle  between  Rawul  Samarsi,  of  Cheetore,  and  Bhol&  Bheem,  of 
Anhulwarra  Patun,  recorded  by  the  bard  Chund  in  his  R&sd.  This 
magnificent  plain,  like  all  the  rest  of  this  once  garden  of  M^war,  is 
overgrown  with  Uie  kesoola  or  plds,  and  lofby  i*ank  grass  ;  and  the 
sole  circumstance  by  which  it  is  known  is  the  site.     The  bard 

*  My  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Graeme  Meroer,  of  Mseyisbank. 
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describes  the  battle  as  having  occun^ed  in  KMi-Kuraira,  or  field  of 
Kuraira,  and  that  the  Solanki,  on  his  defeat,  retreated  across  the  river, 
meaning  the  Bairis,  which  is  a  few  miles  to  the  south.  A  little  way 
from  hence  is  the  SuTigwm,  or  point  of  junction  of  the  Bairis  and 
Bunas,  which,  with  a  third  small  stream,  forms  a  tHveni  ;  at  their 
point  of  confluence  there  is  an  altar  to  Mahadeo. 

At  Kuraira  there  is  a  temple  of  some  celebrity,  dedicated  to  the 
twenty-third  of  the  Jain  apostles,  Parswanat'L  I  found  several 
inscriptions  recording  its  foundation  in  S.  11 .  . ,  and  seveiul  from  1300 
to  1350.  We  must  supply  the  figures  wanting  in  the  first.  The 
priests  are  poor  and  ignorant ;  but  they  are  transcribing  its  history, 
and  such  as  it  is  it  shall  be  given.  *  The  temple  is  imposing,  and 
though  evidently  erected  in  the  decline  of  the  arts,  may  be  considered 
a  good  specimen  for  the  twelfth  century.  It  consists  of  two 
domes,  supported  by  numerous  massive  columns  of  a  species  of 
poi-phyry,  of  close  texture,  excessively  hard,  and  taking  a  fine  polish. 
The  capitals  of  the  columns  are  filled  with  Jain  figures  of  their  pon- 
tifis.  The  domes  are  of  nearly  equal  diameters,  about  thirty  feet 
each,  and  about  forty  in  height ;  under  the  further  one  is  the  sanc- 
tum of  Parswa,  and  the  other  within  the  votaries.  There  is  a  splen- 
did colonnaded  vestibule  at  the  entrance,  richly  sculptured,  which 
gives  a  very  grand  appearance  to  the  whole  edifice  ;  but  it  stands  in 
the  midst  of  desolation.  Even  thirty  years  ago,  these  plains  wei-e 
covered  with  crops  oi'jodr,  in  whicn  an  elephant  would  have  been 
lost ;  now  there  is  scarcely  the  trace  of  a  footpath,  and  with  some 
difiiculty  did  I  make  way  in  my  palki  (for  I  am' unable  to  mount 
my  horse)  through  the  high  grass  which  completely  overtopped  it, 
and  the  babool  trees,  the  thorns  of  which  annoyed  us.  Kuraira, 
which  formerly  contained  six  hundred  houses,  has  now  only  sixty ; 
and  more  than  half  of  these  have  been  built  since  we  came  amongst 
them.  The  damsels  of  Kuraira  came  out  to  welcome  hie  with  the 
'  song  of  joy,'  and  bringing  water.  The  distance  is  seven  miles  from 
Rasmy  to  Kuraim,  and  nine  thence  to  Sunw&r.  The  latter  belongs 
to  one  of  the  infants  (bdbds)  of  Mewar,  the  Mahraja  Dowlet  Sing, 
now  killehdar  or  commandant  of  Komulmer.  This  chief  town  of  the 
estate  of  my  friend  the  Mahraja  is  but  small,  and  in  no  flourishing 
condition.  There  is  a  small  fort,  in  which  he  contrived  to  maintain 
himself  against  the  savage  bands  who  long  prowled  over  the  coun- 
tiy. — Transcribed  an  inscription,  and  found  it  to  be  the  abolition  of 
a  monopoly  of  tobacco,  dated  S.  1826. 

Mdowle6,  26th,  seven  and  a-half  miles. — As  usual,  all  was  barren 
between  Sunw&r  and  M&owlee  ;  though  at  each  are  the  traces  of 
reviving  industry.  This  was  formerly  a  considerable  town,  and  rateJ 
in  the  books  at  seven  thousand  rupees'  annual  rent ;  but  now  it  yieUs 
not  seven  hundred.  Its  population  consists  of  about  eighty  families 
of  all  classes,  half  of  which  have  l>een  recalled  from  their  Jong  exile 
in  Malwa  and  Candeish,  and  have  already  given  a  new  aspect  to 
Ml^owlee  in  its  sugar-caoes,    Her  highness'  steward,  however,  is  not 
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one  of  the  faithful.  There  is  a  very  fine  bawari,  or  reservoir,  of  coarse 
marble,  constructed  by  Baeji  Ectj, '  the  royal  mother'  of  the  present 
Rana  and  his  sister^  in  whose  appanage  it  is. — An  inscription,  dated 
S.  1737,  recorded  an  ordinance  in  favour  of  the  Jains,  that  *'  the 
"  oil-mill  of  Maowlee  should  not  work  on  the  four  rainy  months ;"  in 
order  to  lessen  the  destruction  of  animal  life. 

Heights  of  Tooa  and  Mairta,  27th,  fourteen  miles  and  a-half. — ^At 
length  there  is  an  end  to  our  disastrous  journey  ;  and  from  this 
ground  I  stir  not  again,  till  I  start  for  Samoodra  (the  sea), 
to  embark  for  the  land  of  my  sires.  Our  route,  as  usual,  over 
desolate  fields,  doubly*  striking  as  we  passed  the  hunting-seats 
of  Nahra-Muggra,  or '  tiger  mount.'  Bajr&j,  the  royal  steed,  who 
seemed  instinctively  to  know  he  was  at  the  end  of  his  journey, 
was  unwilling  to  quit  the  path  and  his  companions,  when  I 
urged  him  to  pick  his  way  amidst  the  ruined  palace  of  the  Ranas, 
where,  without  metaphor,  "  the  owl  stands  sentinel ;"  and  which 
was  crumbling  into  and  choking  up  the  Bhamuni,  whose  monoton- 
ous murmur  over  these  impediments  increased  the  melancholy  sen- 
sations which  arose  on  beholding  such  a  scene.  Every  year  is  aiding 
its  rapid  decay,  and  vegetation,  fixing  itself  everywhere,  rends  its 
walls  asunder.  The  range  of  stabling  for  thirty  horses,  all  of  stone, 
even  to  the  mangers,  is  one  extensive  ruin.  It  was  on  this  spot, 
according  to  thechronicles,thatthe  sageHarit  bestowed  the  enchanted 
blade  upon  the  great  sire  of  the  Seesodias,  eleven  centuries  ago  ; 
but  they  have  run  their  career,  and  the  problem  remains  to  be  solved, 
whether  they  have  to  commence  a  new  course,  or  proceed  in  the 
same  ratio  of  decay  as  the  palace  of  the  tiger-mount  The  walls 
around  this  royal  preserve  no  longer  serve  to  keep  the  game  from 

frowling  where  they  please.  A  noble  boar  crossed  our  path,  but 
ad  no  pursuers  ;  '  our  blood  was  cold ;'  we  wanted  rest.  As  we 
approached  our  old  ground,  my  neighbours  of  Mairta  and  villages 
adjacent  poured  out  to  welcome  our  return,  preceded  bv  the  dhoU  of 
Toos  and  his  huge  kettle-drum,  and  the  fair,  bearing  their  lootaa,  or 
brazen  vessels  with  water,  chaunted  the  usual  strain  of  welcome.  I 
dropped  a  piece  of  silver  into  each  as  I  passed,  and  hastened  to  rest 
my  wearied  limbs. 

Poor  Caiy  will  never  march  again !  Life  is  almost  extinct,  and  all 
of  us  are  but  the  ghosts  of  what  we  were. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  author  Miged  to  take  a  journey  to  Booyidi* — Came  of  the  journey, — Suddm 
death  of  the  Eao  Rqja,  wJio  left  his  son  to  the  autJurr's  care, — The  cliolera  mor- 
biLSy  or  muni. — Its  ravages. — CuHous  expedient  to  exclude  it  from  KotaJi  and 
Boondi, — Bad  weather, — Death  of  tiie  atUJiOi's  elephant, — Fohona, — BkU- 
warra^-^GraJtifying  reception  of  the  avXiwr, — StaJU  of  the  toum  contrasted  with 
its  former  condition, — Frdtjects  for  its  further  improvement — Reflexions  on  its 
rise. — Jehajpoor. — Difficulties  of  the  road. — Arrival  at  Boondl. — The  aspect 
of  the  court. — Interview  with  the  young  Rao  Raja. — Attentions  paid  to  ikt 
author, 

Oodipoor,  July  1821. — When  I  concluded  the  narrative  of  my  jour- 
ney in  October  la^t  year,  I  had  no  expectation  that  I  should  ever  put 
my  foot  in  the  stirrup  again,  except  en  route  to  Bombay,  in  order  to 
embark  for  Old  England;  but  'honhdr.^  as  my  Rajpoot  friends 
exclaim,  with  a  sigh,  when  an  invincible  destiny  opposes  their  inten- 
tions. I  had  only  awaited  the  termination  of  the  monsoon  to  remove 
the  wreck  of  a  once  robust  frame  to  a  more  genial  clime  ;  and  now 
it  will  remain  to  be  proved  whether  my  worthy  friend  Duncan's  pro- 
phecy— ^*'you  must  die,  if  you  stay  here  six  months  more" — will  be 
fulfilled.  Poor  Caiy  lies  entombed  on  the  heights  of  Mairta  ;  the 
doctor  himself  is  just  going  off  to  the  Cape,  half-dead  from  the  Kotah 
fever ;  and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  tne  narooa,  or  Guinea- worm, 
has  blanched  his  cheek  and  made  him  a  cripple.  My  cousin.  Captain 
Waugh>  is  at  Kotah,  depressed  by  a  continuance  of  the  same  Tnalaria, 
and  a  few  days  I  again  start  solus,  in  the  midst  of  the  monsoon,  for 
HaroutL 

A  few  days  a^o  I  received  an  express  from  Boondi,  announcing  the 
sudden  death  of  my  estimable  friend,  the  Rao  Raja,  who  in  his  last 
moments  nominat^me  guardiaaof  his  infant  ^  and  charged  me 
to  watch  over  his  welfare  and  that  of  Boondi.  The  more  formal  let- 
ter of  the  minister  was  accompanied  by  one  from  the  Rani,  mother 
of  the  young  prince,  frpm  whom  also,  or  in  his  name,  I  had  a  few 
lines,  both  seconding  the  bequest  of  the  dying  prince,  and  reminding 
me  of  the  dangers  of  a  minority,  and  the  elements  by  which  they 
were  sun*ounded.  The  appeal  was  irresistible,  and  the  equipa^  was 
ordered  out  for  immediate  departure  to  Mairta^  and  thence  to  Mftov- 
lee,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  where  I  should  join  them. 

The  Raja  fell  a  victim  to  mw^,  the  emphatic  appellation  of 
cholera,  which  has  now  been  wasting  these  regions  since  1817.  They 
might  well  say  that,  if  at  this  important  period  in  their  history,  we 
destroyed  the  demon  of  rapine,  which  had  so  long  preyed  upon  their 
repose,  we  had  in  lieu  of  it,  introduced  death  amongst  them,  for  such 
is  the  interpretation  of  Tnurri.*  It  was  in  our  armies  that  this 
disease  first  appeared  in  northern  India  ;  and  although  for  some  time 
we  flattered  ourselves  that  it  was  only  the  intemperate,  the   ill-fed. 


*  From  the  Sanscrit  wn,  '  to  die,* 
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or  ill-clothed,  that  fell  victims  to  it,  we  soon  discovered  that  murri 
was  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  that  the  prince  and  the  peasant, 
the  Europeanand  the  native,  the  robust  and  the  weak,  the  well-fed  and 
the  abstinent,  were  alike  subject  to  her  influence.    I  can  number 
four  intimate  friends,  my  brotiier  officers,  who  were  snatched  away 
in  the  veiy  prime  of  life  by  this  disease  ;  and  in  the  states  under  my 
political  control,  it  assailed  in  two  instances,  the  palace  :  the  Oodi- 
poor  prince  recovered,  but  the  Boondi  Rao's  time  was  come.  He  con- 
ducted himself  most  heroically,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  dreadful 
tortui-e  with  which  the  human  frame  can  be  afflicted,  he  never  lost  his 
self-possession,  but  in  every  interval  of  suffering,  conversed  upon  the 
affairs  of  his  little  dominion,  giving  the  fullest  instructions  for  the 
future  with  composure.     He  particularly  desired  that  none  of  his 
wives  should  mount  the  pyre  with  his  corpse  ;  and  that  as  soon  as 
he  ceased   to  breathe,  I  should  be  invited  to  Boondi  ;  for  that  **  he 
"  left  LcUji  (an  endearing  epithet  to  children)  in  my  lap."  It  was  only 
during  our  last  journey  through  Boondi,  that  I  was  amused  with  my 
friend's  expedient  to  keep  ''death'' out  of  his  capital,  and  which  I 
omitted  to  mention,  as  likewise  the  old  Regent's  mode  of  getting  rid 
of  this  unwelcome  visitor  in  Kotah  ;  nor  should  they  be  separated. 
Having  assembled  the  Brahmins,  astrologers,  and  those  versed  in 
incantations,  a  grand  rite  was  got  up,  sacrifice  made,  and  a  solemn 
decree  of  deavatto,  or  banishment,  was  pronounced  against  murri. 
Accordingly,  an  equipage  was  prepared  for  her,  decorated  with  fune- 
ral emblems,  painted  black  and  di-awn  by  double  team  of  black  oxen  ; 
hags  of  grain,  also  black,  were  put  into  the  vehicle,  that  the  lady 
might  not  go  forth  without  food,  and  driven  by  a  man  in  sable  vest- 
ments, followed  by  the  yells  of  the  populace.    Murri  was  deported 
across  the   Chumbul,  with  the  commands  of  the  priests  that  she 
should  never  set  fobt  again  in  Kotah.    No  sooner  did  my  deceased 
friend  hear  of  her  expulsion  from  that  capital,  and  being  placed  en  cke^ 
min  for  Boondi,  than  the  wise  men  of  this  city  were  callea  on  to  provide 
means  to  keep  her  from  entering  therein.    Accordingly,  all  the  water 
of  the  Ganges  at  hand  was  in  requisition,  an  earthen  vessel  was  placed 
over  the  southern  portaJ,  from  which  the  sacred  water  was  continually 
dripping,  and  against  which  no  evil  could  prevaiL    Whether  mv 
friend's  supply  of  the  holy  water  failed,  or  murri  disregarded  suda 
opposition,  she  reached  his  palace.* 

*  I  have  in  other  parts  of  mj  work  touched  upon  this  terrific  sconive,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  weU  known  throaghout  India  under  the  same 
appellation  ;  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  carious  results  of  my  endeavour  to 
prove  that  the  Hindi!i8  had  historical  documents,  that  by  their  means  I  am 
enabled  to  trace  this  disease  ravaging  India  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  At  page 
>9,  it  is  thus  described  in  the  Annals  of  Marwar  :  '*  This,  the  sdcd  (putting  a 
garrison  to  the  sword)  of  Sojut,  was  when  S.  1737  ended,  and  S.  1738,  or  A.D. 
'1681-2,  commenced,  when  the  sword  and  murri  (pestilence)  united  to  clear  the 
'  land.''  Orme,  in  his  fragments,  mentions  a  similar  disease  in  A.D.  1684, 
-aging  in  the  peninsula  of  India;,  and  sweeping  off  five  hundred  daily  in  the 
mperial  camp  at  Goa ;  and  again,  in  the  Annals  of  M^war,  Vol.  I,  p,  332,  it  is 
(escribed  in  the  most  frightful  colours,  as  ravaging  that  country  twenty  years 
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PownaJi,  or  Pohona,  July  25th, — Yesterday  was  a  day  of  disaster : 
I  left  the  capital  amidst  torrents  of  rain,  and  between  Mairta  and 
MILowlee  found  my  best  elephant  lying  dead  ;  the  long  and  sudden 
march,  and  too  heavy  a  load,  had  destroyed  the  fine  animal.  It  was 
i*ather  ominous  to  lose  the  emblem  of  wisdom  in  the  outset  of  this 
journey.  We  passed  a  most  uncomfortable  day,  and  still  more 
uncomfortable  night,  for  a  strong  gale  forced  up  the  tent-pins 
from  the  clay  soil,  and  brought  down  the  tent  over  my  ears.  I  had 
an  escape  from  the  pole,  part  of  which  I  propped  under  the  fly  to 
keep  me  from  suffocation.  Around  me  were  nothing  but  yells  of 
distress,  half  laughable,  half  serious ;  horses  loose,  and  camels  roaring 
in  discordant  gutturals.  We  were  glad  long  before  dawn  to  pack  up 
our  chattels,  thoroughly  soaked,  and  consequently  double  weight, 
and  begin  moving  for  Pohona^  where  we  are  promised  a  little  repo^ 
I  have  taken  this  route  as  it  is  the  last  occasion  I  shall  have  to  visit 
the  work  of  my  own  hands,  the  mart  of  BhilwaiTa.  Pohona  is  or 
was  a  place  of  some  value  ;  but  the  Brahmins,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Bana's  sister,  had  got  it  by  means  of  a  forged  grant,  and 
abided  by  the  privileges  of  their  order.  But  fortunately  they  abused 
the  right  of  sanctuaiy,  in  giving  protection  to  a  thief  and  assassin 
from  interested  motives  ;  consequently,  the  penalty  of  resumption 
was  incurred,  and  we  hope  to  suflier  no  other  ill-effects  than  Quuid 
Ba^'s  displeasure. 

Bhilwarra,  July  26th, — Varuna,  the  Jupiter  pluviaZis  of  theHindu, 
has  been  most  complaisant,  and  for  two  days  has  stopped  up  all  the 
''  bottles  of  heaven,''  and  I  made  my  triumphal  entry  into  our  good 
town  of  Bhilwarra,  on  one  of  those  days  which  are  peculiarly  splendid 
in  the  monsoon,  when  the  sun  deigns  to  emerge  from  behmd  the 
clouds. 

My  reception  was  quite  Asiatic ;  the  entire  population,  headed  by 
the  chief  merchants,  and  preceded  by  the  damsels  with  the  ktillus, 
advanced  full  a  mile  to  meet  and  conduct  me  to  a  town  which,  a  few 
yesLTS  ago,  had  not  one  inhabited  dwelling.    I  passed  through  the 

before,  or  in  S.  1717  (A.D.  1661)  :  so  that  in  the  space  of  twenty  years,  we  have 
it  described  in  the  (peninsula,  in  the  desert  of  India,  and  in  the  plains  ol  Central 
India  ;  and  what  will  appear  not  tiie  least  singular  part  of  die  history  of  this 
distemper,  so  analogous  to  the  present  date,  about  the  intermediate  time  of 
these  extreme  periods,  that  is  about  A.D.  1669,  a  similar  disease  was  raging  in 
England.  I  have  no  doubt  that  other  traces  of  the  disorder  may  appear  in  the 
chronicles  of  their  bards,  or  in  Mahomedan  writers,  judging  from  these  incideu- 
tal  notices,  which  might  never  have  attracted  attention  h«i  not  murri  ixm 
to  our  own  doors.  I  nave  had  many  patients  dyin^  about  me,  but  no  man 
ever  dreamed  of  contagion  ;  to  propagate  which  opinion,  and  scare  us  from  all 
the  sympathies  of  life,  without  proof  absolutely  demonstrative,  is,  to  say  the 
leasts  highly  censurable.  There  is  enough  of  self  in  this  laud  of  ultra  civiliu* 
tion,  without  drawing  a  cordon  sanitaire  round  every  individual.  The 
Oodipoor  prince  was  the  first  person  seized  with  tjie  disease  in  that  capital : 
a  proof  to  me,  against  all  the  faculty,  that  to  other  causes  than  personal 
communication  its  influence  must  be  ascribed.  I  will  not  repeat  the  treatmon^ 
in  this  case  (see  p.  59),  which  may  deserve  notice,  though  prescribed  by  the 
uninitiated. 
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m&in  street,  surrounded  by  its  wealthy  occupants,  who  bad  suspended 
over  the  projecting  awnings  the  most  costly  silks,  brocades,  and  other 
finery,  to  do  honour  to  one  whom  they  esteemed  their  benefactor, 
and  having  conducted  me  to  my  tent,  left  me  to  breakfast,  and 
returned  in  the  afternoon.  As  the  tent  would  not  contain  a  tenth  of 
the  visitors,  I  had  its  walls  removed,  and  all  were  welcome  to  enter 
who  could.  Every  moment  I  expected  to  see  it  fall  upon  us,  as  there 
were  hundreds  of  hands  at  each  rope,  swaying  it  in  every  direction, 
in  their  eagerness  to  see  what  was  going  on  within  between  the 
saheb  and  the  punchaet  of  both  sects,  Oswal  and  Mahesri,  or  Jain  and 
Vishnuvd.  We  talked  over  many  plans  for  the  future  benefit  of  the 
town  ;  of  further  reducing  the  duties,  and  giving  additional  freedom 
to  the  tiunsit-trade.  I  offered,  in  the  Rana's  name,  to  expend  the 
next  two  years*  income  on  a  circumvallation  for  the  protection  of  the 
town  ;  which,  for  many  good  reasons,  they  refused  ;  and  principally, 
that  it  would  be  a  check  on  that  very  freedom  it  was  my  desire  they 
should  enjoy,  as  it  would  prevent  uninterrupted  ingress  and  egress. 
I,  however,  sent  for  the  chiefs,  to  whom,  with  their  quotas,  was 
confided  the  duty  of  guarding  this  town,  and  before  the  assembled 
groupes  explained  the  necessity  of  preventing  any  complaints  from 
want  of  due  vigilance,  and  told  them  they  were  to  be  in  lieu  of  walls 
to  Bhihvarra.  My  good  friends  having  no  inclination  to  retire,  I  sent 
for  the  presents  I  intended  for  the  heads  of  the  sectaiian  merchants, 
with  the  utr-pdn  (that  most  convenient  mode  of  hinting  to  a  friend 
that  you  are  tired  of  him),  and  they  departed  with  a  thousand 
blessings,  and  prayers  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  raj. 

Bhllwan*a  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  instance  in  all  India  of 
the  change  which  our  predominant  influence  has  effected  in  four 
short  years  ;  and  to  many  it  must  appear  almost  miraculous  that, 
within  that  period,  a  great  commercial  mart  should  be  established, 
and  three  thousand  houses,  twelve  hundred  of  which  are  those  of 
merchants  or  artizans,  be  made  habitable,  the  principal  street  being 
entirely  rebuilt ;  that  goods  of  all  countries  should  be  found  there  ; 
bills  of  exchange  to  any  amount,  and  on  any  city  in  India,  obtained, 
and  that  all  should  be  systematically  organized,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  silent  growth  of  ages.  To  me  it  afibrded  another  convincing; 
proof,  in  addition  to  the  many  I  have  had,  of  the  tenacity  and 
indestructibility  of  the  institutions  in  these  regions,  and  that  very 
little  skill  is  requisite  to  evoke  order  and  prosperity  out  of  con- 
fusion and  distress.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  were  it  not 
now  time  to  withdraw  from  interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
M^war,  the  machine  of  government  having  been  once  more  put  into 
action,  with  proper  management  this  place  might  become  the  chief 
mart  of  Rajpootana,  and  ten  thousand  houses  would  soon  find 
inhabitants :  such  are  its  local  capabilities  as  an  enti'epot.  But  while 
I  indulge  this  belief,  I  should  at  the  same  time  fear  that  the  rigid 
impartiality,  which  has  prevented  the  quarrels  of  the  sectarian 
traders  from  affecting  the  general  weal,  would  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
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apathy  and  intrigue  which  are  by  no  means  banished  firom  the 
councils  of  ihe  capital. 

I  bade  a  last  farewell  toBhilwarra  and  its  inhabitants,  with  prayers 
for  the  welfare  of  both. 

BhUwarra,  2Sth, — ^Though  pressed  for  time,  and  the  weather  had 
again  become  bad,  I  could  not  resist  the  kind  entreaties  of  the 
people  of  Bhflwarra  that  I  would  halt  one  more  day  amongst  them ; 
and  albeit  neither  my  health  nor  occupations  admitted  of  my  being 
the  lion  to  the  good  traders  of  the  city  without  inconvenience,  the 
slight  personal  sacrifice  was  amply  repaid  by  the  more  intimate 
acq^uaintance  I  gained  with  men  belonging  to  every  region  of 
Rajwarra. 

Jehajpoor,  29tA. — ^This  was  a  long  march  in  a  torrent  of  rain,  the 
country  flooded,  and  roads  cut  up;  and  although  I  have  Dot 
incommoded  myself  with  much  baggage,  the  little  I  have  is  in  a 
wretched  plight.  The  crockery-bearer  fell  with  his  load,  and 
smashed  the  contents.  Passed  over  the  encamping-ground  of  last 
year,  and  bestowed  a  transient  thought  upon  the  scene  enacted 
there.  I  was  equally  near '  the  brink'  this  spring.  The  Bana  had 
stopped  the  nakarra,  and  many  a  rupee's-worui  of  hesur  (saffron) 
was  promised  to  the  divinities  both  of  the  Jains  and  Yishnuvis 
for  my  recovery.  My  kinsman,  Captain  Waugh,  was  admitted, 
after  many  days'  exclusion,  to  take  a  last  adieu ;  but  I  told  the 
doctor  I  was  sure  he  was  wrong ;  and  here  I  am,  bound  for  the  same 
scenes  of  misery  from  which  I  so  lately  escaped,  and  under  which 
several  of  my  establishment,  besides  poor  Cary,  have  succumbed. 

Boond{,  30th. — ^Another  fektiguins  march  brought  us  to  the  con- 
clusion of  our  journey ;  and  notwiSistanding  a  deluge  of  rain,  we 
were  met  three  miles  from  the  city  by  the  minister  and  the  principal 
chiefs,  with  whom  an  interchange  of  ImguL^eeri  (embracing)  took 
place  in  spite  of  the  ra^ng  elements.  ^  preceded  to  announce  our 
approach,  but  my  faiuifm  old  friend,  the  Maharaja  Bickramajeet, 
whose  plain  and  downright  honesty  in  all  that  appertains  to  his 
master's  house  has  won  my  warmest  regard.  He  rode  by  my  side, 
and  told  me  of  the  changes  that  had  ta^en  place,  of  the  dangen  of 
the  young  Bam  Sing  from  the  interested  views  of  those  who  aSected 
the  semblance  of  devotion ;  "  but,"  observed  the  veteran, "  you  know 
''  us  all,  and  will  trust  no  individual  with  too  much  authority."  He 
could  speak  thus  without  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  for  no 
persuasion  would  have  induced  him  to  enter  into  their  cabals,  or 
compromise  his  trust  of  watching  over  the  personal  safety  of  his 
infant  prince ;  though  without  any  ostensible  post  or  character  save 
that  proud  title — which  was  ascribed  to  him  by  all  parties—'  the 
loyal  Bickramajeet.' 

The  beauties  of  the  scenery  passed  unheeded,  and  have  akeady 
been  suflSciently  described,  though  there  is  novelty  in  every  point 
of  view  from  which  the  fairy  palace  is  seen ;  and  as  it  burst  upon  us 
this  mgrning,  a  momentary  gleam,  passing  over  its  gilded  pinnacH 
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displayed  its  varied  outline,  which  has  rapidly  immerged  into  the 
gloom  that  hung  over  it,  according  well  with  the  character  of  its 
inmates.  As  it  was  my  policy  to  demonstrate,  by  the  rapidity  of  my 
movements  (which  had  brought  me  in  six  days  at  such  a  season 
from  Oodipoor  to  Boond{),  how  much  the  British  government  had  at 
heart  the  welfare  of  its  young  prince,  I  hastened  to  the  palace  in 
my  travelling  costume,  to  pay  my  respects,  wishing  to  get  over  the 
formal  visit  of  condolence  on  the  loss  the  prince  had  sustained. 

I  found  the  young  chief  and  his  brother,  GopM  Sing,  surrounded  by 
a  most  respectable  court,  though,  as  I  passed  along  the  line  of  retainers 
occupying  eacb  side  of  the  long  colonnaded  bara-durri,  I  could 
perceive  looks  of  deep  anxiety  and  expectation  blended  with  those 
of  welcome.  Notwithstanding  the  forms  of  mourning  must  destroy 
much  of  the  sympathy  with  grief,  there  is  something  in  the  settled 
composure  of  feature  of  an  assembly  like  this,  convened  to  receive 
the  condolence  of  a  stranger  who  felt  for  the  loss  in  which  he  was 
called  to  sympathize,  that  fixes  the  mind.  Although  I  was  familiar 
with  the  rite  otmdtim,  which,  since  the  days  of  "  David,  who  sent 
"  to  comfort  Hanum,  son  of  the  king  of  the  cnildren  of  Ammon,  when 
*'  his  &ther  died,"  is  generally  one  of  the  mockeries  of  woe,'  its  ordi- 
nary character  was  changed  on  this  occasion,  when  we  met  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  the  chief  of  all  the  Haras. 

I  expressed  the  feelings  which  the  late  event  had  excited  in  me, 
in  iivhich,  I  observed,  the  most  noble  the  governor-general  would 
participate;  adding  that  it  was  a  consolation  to  imd  so  much 
promise  in  his  successor,  during  whose  minority  his  lordship 
wordd  be  in  the  place  of  a  father  to  him  in  all  that  concerned 
his  welfare ;  and  that  in  thus  speedily  fulfilling  the  obligations  of 
public  duty  and  friendship  to  the  will  of  his  deceased  parent,  I  but 
evinced  the  deep  interest  my  government  had  in  the  rising  prosperity 
of  Boondi ;  that,  thank  God,  the  time  was  past  when  a  minority 
could  endanger  his  welfare,  as  it  would  only  redouble  the  anxiety 
and  vigilance  of  my  government ;  with  much  more  to  the  same 
purpoi%  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  The  young  prince  replied 
with  great  propriety  of  manner  and  speech,  concluding  thus :  *'  My 
**  father  lefk  me  in  your  lap ;  he  confided  my  well-being  to  your 
*'  hands."  After  a  few  remarks  to  the  chiefs,  I  repaired  to  the 
residence  prepared  for  me  at  no  great  distance  from  the  palace. 
Here  I  found  all  my  wants  supplied  and  my  comforts  most  carefully 
studied ;  and  scarcely  had  I  changed  my  garments,  when  a  sumptuous 
dinner  was  announced,  sent  by  me  queen-mother,  who  in  order  to  do 
more  honour  had  ordered  a  Brahmin  to  precede  it,  sprinkling  the 
road  with  holy-water  to  prevent  the  approach  of  evil ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Ceremony  of  R6j-tilac,  or  inauguration, — Personal  qualities  of  the  Rao  Baj't 
and  his  brothers, — The  installation,— The  tHajc  first  made  by  t/ie  author^  as  repre- 
aoUaiive  of  the  British  government, — Ceremonies, — Message  from  the  queen- 
mother. — BaXwunt  Bao,  of  Goterah, — The  Bohora,  or  chief  minister, — Power 
and  disposition  of  tJiese  tvto  officers. — ArraTigements  made  by  the  author.— 
Interview  and  conversation  with  ike  Rani. — Literary  and  historical  researches 
of  the  author, — Revenues  of  Boondi, — Its  prospects, — Departure  for  Kotah,— 
Condition  of  the  junior  branches  of  the  Haras, — Rowtah, — Grand  hunt*  in 
Harouti. 

August  the  5th. — The  ceremony  of  Bdj-tUac,  or  inauguration  of 
the  young  Rao  Raja,  had  been  postponed  as  soon  as  the  Rani-mother 
heard  of  my  intention  to  come  to  Boondi,  and  as  the  joyous  "  third 
"  of  Sawun,"  Sawun-cor-teej,  was  at  hand,  it  was  fixed  for  the  day 
following  that  festival.  As  the  intei-val  between  the  display  of  grief 
and  the  expression  of  joy  is  short  in  these  states,  it  would  have 
been  inauspicious  to  mingle  aught  of  gloom  with  this  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  festivals  of  the  Haras,  in  which  the  whole  city  partakes. 
The  queen-mother  sent  a  message  to  request  that  I  would  accompany 
her  son  in  the  procession  of  the  teej,  with  which  invitation  I  most 
willingly  complied ;  and  she  also  informed  me  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  Rajwarra,  for  the  nearest  of  kin,  or  some  neighbouring  prince,  on 
such  occasions,  to  entreat  the  mourner,  at  the  termination  of  the 
twelve  days  of  mdtiin,  to  dispense  with  its  emblems.  Accordingly. 
I  prepared  a  coloured  dress,  with  a  tiu'ban  and  a  jewelled  airpfyh, 
which  I  sent,  with  a  request  that  the  prince  would  "  put  aside  the 
"  white  turban."  In  compliance  with  this,  he  appeared  in  these 
vestments  in  public,  and  I  accompanied  him  to  the  ancient  palace  in 
old  Boondi,  where  all  public  festivities  are  still  held. 

The  young  prince  of  the  Haras  is  named  Ram  Sing,  after  one  of 
the  invincibles  of  this  race,  who  sealed  his  loyalty  with  his  life  on 
the  field  of  Dholpoor.  He  is  now  in  his  eleventh  vear,  fair,  and  witi 
a  lively,  intelligent  cast  of  face,  and  a  sedateness  of  demeanour  which, 
at  his  age,  is  only  to  be  seen  in  the  east  Qopkl  Sing,  his  brother, 
by  a  different  mother,  is  a  few  months  younger,  very  intelligent,  and 
in  person  slight,  fair,  and  somewhat  marked  with  the  small-pox 
There  is  a  third  boy,  about  four,  who,  although  illegitimate,  wa:i 
brought  up  with  equal  regard,  but  now  he  will  have  no  consideratioa 

The  cavalcade  was  numerous  and  imposing ;  the  chiefs  and  their 
retainers  well-mounted,  their  equipments  all  new  for  the  occasion, 
and  the  inhabitants  in  their  best  apparel,  created  a  spectacle  which 
was  quite  exhilarating,  and  which  Boondi  had  not  witnessed  for  a 
century :  indeed,  I  should  hardly  have  supposed  it  possible  that  four 
years  could  have  produced  such  a  change  in  the  general  appearance 
or  numbers  of  the  population.     After  remaining  a  few  minutes,  1 
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took  leave,  that  I  might  impose  no  restraint  on  the  mirth  which  the 
day  produces.* 

The  next  day  was  appointed  for  the  installation.  Captain  Waugh, 
^who  had  been  sent  from  Oodipoor  to  Kotah  in  December  last,  when 
the  troubles  of  that  state  broke  out  afresh,  joined  me  this  day  in 
order  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  though  he  was  in  wretched 
health  from  the  peculiar  insalubrity  of  Kotah  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  We  proceeded  to  the  mjmahl,  where  all  the  sons  of  Dewa- 
Bango  have  been  anointed.  Every  avenue  through  which  we  passed 
^was  crowded  with  well-dressed  people,  who  gave  us  hearty  cheers  of 
congratulation  as  we  went  along,  and  seemed  to  participate  in  the 
feeling  evinced  towards  their  young  prince  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  protecting  power.  The  courts  below  and  around  the 
palace  were  in  like  manner  filled  with  the  Hara  *  retainers^  who 
rent  the  air  with  Jy !  Jy  !  as  we  dismounted.  There  was  a  very  full 
assemblage  within,  where  the  young  Raja  was  undergoing  purification 
by  the  priests  ;  but  we  found  his  brother  the  Maharaja  Gopftl  Sing, 
Bulwunt  Sing  of  Goterah,  the  first  noble  of  Boondl,  the  chiefs  of 
Kaprain  and  Thana,  old  Bickramajeet,  and  likewise  the  venerable 
chief  of  Doogarie  (son  of  Sriji),  grand-unde  of  the  young  prince,  who 
had  witnessed  all  the  revolutions  which  the  countiy  had  undergone, 
and  could  appreciate  the  existing  repose.  It  was  gratifying  to  near 
this  ancient,  who  could  remember  both  periods  of  prosperity,  thank 
ParTnsiwar  that  he  had  lived  to  see  the  restoration  of  his  country's 
independence.  In  this  manner  we  had  some  interesting  conversation, 
while  sacrifice  and  purification  were  going  on  in  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment When  this  was  over,  I  was  instructed  to  bring  the  young 
Raja  forth  and  lead  him  to  a  temporary  '  cushion  of  s^te,'  when  a 
new  round  of  religious  ceremonies  took  place,  terminating  with  his 
re-election  of  the  family  Purohit  and  B^as,  by  marking  their  fore- 
heads with  the  tilac  :  which  ordination  entitled  them  to  put  the 
unction  upon  the  prince's,  denoting  the  "  divine  right"  by  which  he 
was  in  future  to  rule  the  Haras.  The  young  prince  went  through  a 
multitude  of  propitiatory  rites  with  singular  accuracy  and  self-pos- 
session ;  and  when  they  were  over,  the  assembly  rose.  I  was  uien 
requested  to  conduct  him  to  the  gadi,  placed  in  an  elevated  balcony 
overlooking  the  external  court  and  a  great  part  of  the  town  ;  and  it 
being  too  high  for  the  young  prince  to  reach,  I  raised  him  to  it  The 
ofiSciatin^  priest  now  brought  the  vessel  containing  the  unction, 
composed  of  sandal-wood  powder  and  aromatic  oils,  into  which  I 
dipped  the  middle  finger  of  my  right  hand,  and  made  the  iUac  on  his 
for^ead.  I  then  girt  him  with  the  sword,  and  congratulated  him 
in  the  name  of  my  government,  declaring  aloud,  that  all  might  hear, 
that  the  British  government  would  never  cease  to  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  all  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  Boondl  and  the  young  prince's 
family.  Shouts  of  approbation  burst  from  the  immense  crowds  who 
thronged  the  palace,  all  in  their  gayest  attire,  while  every  valley 


*  See  the  description  of  the  Teej,  Vol.  I,  p.  497. 
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rerechoed  the  sound  of  the  cannon  from  the  citadel  of  Tarragurh.  I 
then  put  on  the  jewels,  consisting  of  sirpesh,  or  aigrette,  which  I 
bound  round  his  turban,  a  necklace  of  pearls,  and  bracelets,  with 
twenty-one  shields  (the  tray  of  a  Rajpoot)  of  shawls,  brocades,  and 
fine  clothes.  An  elephant  and  two  handsome  horses,  richly  capari- 
soned, the  one  having  silver,  the  other  silver-gilt  ornaments,  with 
embroidered  velvet  saddle-cloths,  were  then  led  into  the  centre  of 
the  court  under  the  balcony,  a  khelat  befitting  the  dignity  both  of 
the  giver  and  the  receiver.  Having  gone  through  this  form,  in 
which  I  was  prompted  by  my  old  friend  the  Maharaja  Bickramajeet, 
and  paid  my  individual  conjrratulatioDs  as  the  friend  of  his  father 
and  nis  personal  guardian,  I  withdrew  to  make  room  for  the  chiefs, 
heads  of  clans,  to  perform  the  like  round  of  ceremonies :  for  making 
the  ^{Zoo,  they  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  his  accession  and  their 
own  homage  and  fealty.  I  was  joined  byGop&lSing,  the  princes 
brother,  who  artlessly  told  me  that  he  had  no  protector  but  myself; 
and  the  chiefs,  as  they  returned  from  the  ceremony,  came  and  con- 
gratulated me  on  the  part  I  had  taken  in  a  rite  which  so  nearly  touched 
them  all ;  individually  presenting  their  nuazurs  to  me  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  paramount  power.  I  then  made  my  salutation  to  the 
prince  and  the  assembly  of  the  Haras,  and  returned.  The  Bao  Raja 
afterwards  proceeded  with  his  cavalcade  to  all  the  shrines  in  this 
city  and  Sitoor,  to  make  his  oflferings. 

The  next  day,  I  received  a  message  from  the  queen-mother  with 
her  blessing  (c»eed),  intimating  her  surprise  that  I  had  yet  sent  no 
special  deputation  to  her,  to  comfort  her  under  her  affliction,  and  to 
give  a  pledge  for  her  own  and  her  child's  protection ;  and  that 
although  on  this  point  she  could  feel  no  distrust,  a  direct  communi- 
cation would  be  satisfSsuitory.  In  reply,  I  urged  that  it  was  fiom 
delicacy  alone  I  had  erred,  and  that  I  only  awaited  the  intimation 
that  it  would  be  agreeable,  though  she  would  see  the  embarras- 
ment  attending  such  a  step,  more  especially  as  I  never  employed  my 
own  servants  when  I  could  command  the  services  of  the  ministers ; 
and  that  as  I  feared  to  give  umbrage  by  selecting  any  one  of  them,  if 
she  would  receive  the  four,  I  would  send  with  them  a  confidential 
servant,  the  aJcbamuvees  or  news-writer,  as  the  bearer  of  my  mes- 
sage. Her  anxiety  was  not  without  good  grounds :  the  elements  of 
difikdrder,  though  subdued,  were  not  crushed,  and  she  dreaded  the 
ambition  and  turbulence  of  the  senior  noble,  Bulwunt  Rao  of  Goterah, 
who  had  proved  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  late  Raja  throughout  his 
life.  This  audacious  but  gallant  Rajpoot,  about  twelve  years  before, 
had  stormed  and  taken  Nynwa,  one  of  the  chief  castles  of  Boondi, 
in  the  £GU3e  of  day,  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter  many  attempts 
to  retake  it,  still  holding  it  in  spite  of  his  prince,  and  trusting  to  his 
«  own  party  and  the  Mahrattas  for  support  In  fact,  but  for  the  change 
in  bis  relations,  he  neither  would  have  obeyed  a  summons  to  the 
Presence,  nor  dared  to  appear  uninvited ;  and  even  now  his  appear- 
ance excited  no  less  alarm  than  surprise.  ''  Bulwunt  Sing  at  Boondi ! 
was  repeated  by  many  of  the .  surrounding  chiefs,  as  one  of  the 
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anomalous  signs  of  the  times;  for  to  have  heard  that  a  lion  from 
their  jungles  had  gone  to  congratulate  the  Raja,  would  have  caused 
less  wonder  and  infinitely  less  apprehension.  The  Bani  was  not 
satisfied^  nor  had  her  late  lord  been,  with  the  chief  minister,  the 
Bohora,  Simbhoo  Bam,  who  only  a  few  days  before  the  Raja's 
death  had  expressed  great  unwillingness,  when  called  on,  to 
produce  his  account  of  tiie  financea  It  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
guard  against  these  individuab,  that  the  deceased  Rao  Raja  had 
nominated  the  British  Agent  as  the  guardian  of  his  son  and  the  state 
during  his  minority,  and  the  queen-mother  besought  me  te  see  his 
wishes  faithfully  executed.  Fortunately,  there  were  some  men  who 
could  be  depended  on,  especially  Govind  Ram,  who  had  attended  the 
agent  as  vakeel :  a  simple-minded  man,  full  of  integrity  and  good 
intentions,  though  no  mateh  for  the  Bohora  in  ability  or  intrigue. 
There  was  also  the  dhabhde,  or  foster-brother  of  the  late  prince,  who 
held  the  important  office  of  killehdar  of  Tarragurh,  and  who,  like  all 
his  class,  is  devotion  personified.  There  was  likewise  Chanderbh&n 
Naique,  who,  from  a  low  condition,  had  risen  te  favour  and  power, 
and  being  quick,  obedient,  and  faithful,  was  always  held  as  a  check 
over  the  Bohora.  There  were  also  two  eimuchs  of  the  palace, 
servants  entirely  confidential,  and  with  a  very  good  notion  of  the 
general  affairs  of  the  state. 

Such  were  the  materials  at  my  disposal  and  they  were  ample  for 
all  the  concerns  of  this  little  stite.  Uonformably  te  the  will  of  the 
late  prince,  and  the  injunctions  of  the  queen-mother,  the  Agent 
entirely  reformed  the  functions  of  these  officers,  prohibited  the 
revenues  of  the  state  from  being  confounded  with  the  mercantile 
concerns  of  the  minister,  requiring  them  henceforth  to  be  deposited 
at  the  Hdiertr-hindar,  or  treasury  in  the  palace,  providing  a  system 
of  checks,  as  well  on  the  receipts  as  the  expenditure,  and  making  all 
the  four  jointly  and  severally  answerable ;  yet  he  made  no  material 
innovations,  and  displaced  or  displeased  no  one ;  though  in  raising 
those  who  were  noted  throughout  the  country  for  their  integrity,  he 
confirmed  their  good  intentions  and  afforded  them  scope,  while  his 
measures  were  viewed  with  general  satisfaction.  After  these 
arrangements,  the  greatest  anxiety  of  the  queen  was  for  the  absence 
of  Bui  wunt  Rao ;  and,  as  it  was  in  vain  te  argue  against  her  fears, 
she  requested  that,  when  the  ceremonies  of  installation  were  over, 
the  chie&  might  be  dismissed  to  their  estates,  and  that  I  would  take 
the  opportunity,  at  the  next  durbar,  te  point  out  te  them  the  exact 
line  of  their  duties,  and  the  necessity  of  observance  of  the  customs 
of  past  days :  all  of  which  was  courteously  done. 

Although  the  festival  of  the  SaJchi  was  not  until  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  mother  of  the  young  prince  sent  me  by  the  hands  of  the 
bhut,  or  &mily  priest,  the  bracelet  of  adoption  as  her  brother,  which 
made  my  young  ward  henceforth  my  ohd/aaij^  or  nephew.  With 
this  mark  of  regard,  she  also  expressed,  through  the  ministers,  a 
wish  that  I  would  pay  her  a  visit  at  the  palace,  as  she  had  many 
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points  to  discuss  regarding  Lalji's  welfare,  which  could  only  be 
satisfactorily  argued  viva  voce.  Of  course  I  assented ;  and,  accom- 
panied by  the  Bohora  and  the  confidential  eunuchs  of  the  rawula,  I 
had  a  conversation  of  about  three  hours  with  my  adopted  sister ;  a 
curtain  being  between  us.  Her  language  was  sensible  and  forcible, 
and  she  evinced  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  routine  of  govern- 
ment and  the  views  of  parties,  which  she  described  with  great  clear- 
ness and  precision.  She  especially  approved  of  the  distribution  of 
duties,  and  said,  with  these  checks,  and  the  deep  interest  I  felt  for 
all  that  concerned  the  honour  of  Boondi,  her  mind  was  quite  at  ease ; 
nor  had  she  anything  left  to  desire.  She  added  that  she  relied 
implicitly  on  my  friendship  for  the  deceased,  whose  regard  for  me 
was  great.  I  took  the  liberty  of  adverting  to  many  topics  for  her 
own  guidance ;  counselling  her  to  shun  the  error  of  communicating 
with  or  receiving  reports  &om  interested  or  ignorant  advisers ;  and 
above  all,  to  shun  forming  parties,  and  ruling,  according  to  their 
usual  policy,  by  division ;  I  suggested  that  the  object  would  be  best 
attained  by  never  intimating  her  wishes  but  when  the  four  ministers 
were  togeUier ;  and  urged  her  to  exercise  her  own  sound  judgment, 
and  banish  all  anxiety  for  her  son's  welfare,  by  always  recalung  to 
mind  what  my  government  had  done  for  the  interests  of  Boondi. 
During  a  great  pait  of  this  conversation,  the  Bohora  had  retired,  so 
that  her  ^ngue  was  unrestrained.  With  uti^-pdn  and  her  blessing 
(aseea)  sent  by  one  of  her  damsels,  she  dismissed  me  with  the  oft- 
repeated  remark,  **  Forget  not  that  Lalji  is  now  in  your  lap." 

I  retired  with  my  conductors,  highly  gratified  with  this  interest- 
ing conversation,  and  impressed  with  respect  for  her  capacity  and 
views.  This  Baiif,  as  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned,  is  of  the  Rahtore 
tribe,  and  of  the  house  of  Eishengurh  in  Marwar;  she  is  the 
youngest  of  the  late  Bao  Raja's  four  widowed  queens,  but  takes  the 
chief  rank,  as  mother  and  guardian  of  the  minor  prince. 

I  remained  at  Boondi  till  the  middle  of  August ;  when,  having 
given  a  right  tone  and  direction  to  its  government,  I  left  it  with  the 
admonition  that  I  should  consider  myself  authorized,  not  as  the 
agent  of  government  so  much  as  the  executor  of  their  late  lord  s 
wishes,  and  with  the  concurrent  assent  of  the  regent-queen,  to 
watch  over  the  prince's  welfare  untU  the  age  of  sixteen,  when 
Bajpoot  minority  ceases ;  and  advertised  them,  that  they  must 
not  be  surprised  if  I  called  upon  them  every  year  to  infonn 
me  of  the  annual  surplus  revenue  they  had  set  aside  for  accu- 
mulation untU  his  majority.  I  reminded  the  Bohora,  in  the 
words  of  his  own  beautiful  metaphor,  when,  at  the  period  of 
the  treaty,  my  government  restored  its  long-alienated  lanos,  "acain 
"  will  our  lakes  overflow ;  once  more  will  the  lotus  shew 
"  its  face  on  the  waters."  Nor  had  he  forgotten  this  emblematic 
phraseology,  and  with  his  coadjutors  promised  his  most  strenuous 
efforts.  During  the  few  remaining  days  of  my  stay,  I  had  continual 
messages  from  the  young  prince,  by  the  "  Gold  stick,"  or  dhahhdc, 
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which  were  invariably  addressed  to  me  as  ''  the  Mamoo  Saheb"  or 
uncle.  He  sent  me  specimens  of  his  haod-writing,  both  in 
Deva/nagari  and  Persian,  in  which  last,  however,  he  had  not  got 
farther  than  the  alphabet ;  and  he  used  to  ride  and  karowli  his  horse 
vrithin  sight  of  my  tents,  and  always  expressed  anxiety  to  know 
AV'hat  the  "  Mamoo"  thought  of  his  horsemanship.  I  was  soon  after 
called  upon  by  the  queen-mother  for  my  congratulations  on  Lalji 
having  slain  his  first  boar,  an  event  that  had  summoned  all  the  Haras 
to  make  their  offerings ;  a  ceremony  which  will  recall  a  distinction 
received  by  the  Macedonian  youths,  on  a  similar  occasion,  who  were 
not  admitted  to  public  discussions  until  they  had  slain  a  wild  boar. 

Whilst  partaking  in  these  national  amusements,  and  affording  all 
the  political  aid  I  could,  my  leisure  time  was  employed  in  extracting 
from  old  chronicles  or  living  records  what  might  serve  to  develop 
the  past  histoiy  of  the  family  ;  in  frequent  visits  to  the  cenotaphs 
of  the  family,  or  other  remarkable  spots,  and  in  dispersing  my 
emissaries  for  inscriptions  in  every  direction.  This  was  the  most 
singular  part  of  my  conduct  to  the  Boondi  court ;  they  could  not 
conceive  why  I  should  take  an  interest  in  such  a  pursuit. 

The  fiscal  revenues  of  Boondi  do  not  yet  exceed  three  lacs  of 
rupees  ;  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  entire  revenues,  both 
fiscal  and  feudal,  will  produce  more  than  five  ;  and  out  of  the  crown 
domain,  eighty  thousand  rupees  annually  are  paid  to  the  British 
government,  on  account  of  the  lands  Sindia  held  in  that  state,  and 
which  he  relinquished  by  the  treaty  of  A.D.  1818.  Notwithstanding 
his  circumscribed  means,  the  late  Rao  Raja  put  every  branch  of  his 
government  on  a  most  respectable  footing.  He  could  muster  seven 
hundred  household  and  FuttsLet  horse  ;  and,  including  his  garrisons, 
his  corps  of  golandaz,  and  little  park  (jvnsi)  of  twelve  guns,  about 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  paid  infantry  ;  in  all  between  three 
and  four  thousand  men.  For  the  queens,  the  officers  of  government, 
and  the  pay  of  the  garrisons,  estates  were  assigned,  which  yielded 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  A  continuation  of  tranquillity  is  all  that  is 
required,  and  Boondi  will  again  take  its  proper  station  in  Rajwarra. 

Camp,  RoTJutahy  November  I9ik. — On  the  14th  of  August,  I  departed 
for  Eotah,  and  found  the  junior  branches  of  the  Haras  far  from 
enjoying  the  repose  of  Boondi.  But  on  these  subjects  we  will  not 
touch  here,  further  than  to  remark,  that  the  last  three  months  have 
been  the  most  harassing  of  my  existence  :*  civil  war,  deaths  of 
friends  and  relatives,  cholera  raging,  and  all  of  us  worn  out  with 
perpetual  attacks  of  fever,  ague,  anxiety,  and  fatigue. 

Rowtah,  the  spot  on  which  I  encamped,  is  hallowed  by  recollec- 
tions the  most  inspiriting.  It  was  on  this  very  ground  I  took  up 
my  position  throughout  the  campaign  of  1817-18,  in  the  very  centre 
of  movements  of  all  the  armies,  niendly  and  hostile.-|- 

*  For  an  account  of  these  transactions,  vide  Chap.  XI,  Annals  of  Kotah. 
t  It  was  from  this  ground  I  detached  thirty-two  firelocks  of  my  guard, 
supported  by  two  hux^dred  of  the  Regent's  men,  with  two  camel  swivels,  to  beat 
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As  we  were  now  in  the  vicinity  of  the  chief  Rumna  in  Haroutt, 
the  Raj  Rana  proposed  to  exhibit  the  mode  in  which  they  carry  ou 
their  grand  hunts.  The  site  chosen  was  a  large  range  running  into 
and  parallel  to  the  chain  which  separates  Harouti  from  Malwa.  At 
noon,  the  hour  appointed,  accompanied  by  several  officers  of  the 
Neemuch  force  (amongst  whom  was  my  old  friend  Major  Price),  ^we 
proceeded  to  the  Shikargds,  a  hunting  seat,  erected  half-way  up  the 
gentle  ascent,  having  teiTaced  roofs  and  parapets,  on  which  the 
sportsman  lays  his  gun  to  massacre  the  game  ;  and  here  we  waited 
some  time  in  anxious  expectation,  occasionally  some  deer  scudding  bj'-. 
Gradually,  the  din  of  the  hunters  reached  us,  increasing  into 
tumultuous  shouts,  with  the  beating  of  drums,  and  all  the  varieties  of 
discord.  Soon  various  kind  of  deer  galloped  wildly  past,  succeeded  by 
nilgd&y  bdrdsingds,  red  and  spotted.  Some  wild-hogs  went  off 
snorting  and  trotting,  and  at  length,  as  the  hunters  approached,  a  bevy 
of  animals,  amongst  which  some  black-snouted  hyaenas  were  seen,  who 
made  a  dead  halt  when  they  saw  themselves  between  two  fires.  There 


up  a  portion  of  the  main  Pindarri  horde,  when  broken  by  our  armies.  But  my 
little  band  out-marched  the  auxiliaries,  and  when  they  came  upon  the  foe,  they 
found  a  camp  of  L500  instead  of  500  men  ;  but  nothing  daunted,  and  the 
surprise  being  complete,  they  poured  in  sixty  rounds  before  the  day  broke,  and 
cleared  their  camp.  Then,  each  mounting  a  marauder^s  horse  and  drivmjg  a 
laden  camel  before  him,  they  returned  within  the  twenty-four  hours,  having 
marched  sixty  miles,  and  slain  more  than  four  times  their  numbers.  Nothing 
so  clearly  illustrated  the  destitution  of  all  moral  courage  in  the  freebooters,  as 
their  conduct  on  this  occasion  ;  for  at  dawn  of  day,  when  the  smoke  cleared 
awav,  and  they  saw  the  handful  of  men  who  had  driven  them  into  the  Caly 
Sinde,  a  body  of  about  four  hundred  returned  to  the  attack  ;  but  my  Sipolus, 
dismounting,  allowed  the  boldest  to  approach  within  pistol-shot  before  they 
gave  their  nre,  which  sufficed  to  make  the  lancers  wheel  off.  The  situation 
recalled  the  din  which  announced  their  return  :  upon  which  occasion,  going 
out  to  welcome  them,  I  saw  the  Regent's  camp  turn  out^  and  the  trees  were 
crowded  with  spectators,  to  enjoy  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  gallant  little  band 
with  the  spoils  of  the  spoiler.  The  prize  was  sold  and  divided  on  the  drum- 
head, and  yielded  six  or  eight  months'  pay  to  each  ;  but  it  did  not  rest  here, 
for  Lord  Hastings  promoted  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  several  of  the 
men,  giving  to  sill  additional  pay  for  life. 

The  effect  of  this  exploit  was  surprising  ;  the  country  people,  who  hitherto 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  plundenn^  his  Satamc  migesty  as  a  Pindarri, 
amassed  all  the  spoils  abwidoned  on  their  flight,  and  brought  them  to  the  camp 
of  the  Regent ;  who,  as  he  never  admitted  the  spoils  of  an  enemy  into  his 
treasury,  sent  it  all  to  our  tents  to  be  at  my  disposal.    But,  as  I  could  see  no 
right  that  we  had  to  it,  I  proposed  that  the  action  should  be  commemorated  by 
the  erection  of  a  bridge,  beanne  Lord  Hastings'  name.    There  were  the  spoils 
of  every  r^on  ;  manjr  travs  of  gold  necklaces,  some  of  which  were  strings  of 
Venetian  sequins  ;  corns  of  ail  ages  (from  which  I  completed  a  series  of  the 
Mogul  kings),  and  five  or  six  thousand  head  of  cattle  of  every  descripti<m. 
The  Regent  adopted  my  suggestion  :  a  bridge  of  fifteen  arches  was  constructed, 
extending  over  the  river  at  the  breadth  of  a  thousand  feet,  eastward  of  Kotah ; 
and  though  more  soild  and  useful  than  remarkable  for  beau^,  wiU  s^rve  to 
perpetuate,  as  HasUen-pool,  the  name  of  a  gallant  soldier  and  enli^tened 
statesman,  who  emancipated  India  from  the  scourge  of  the  Pindarris.    He  Lh 
now  beyond  the  reach  of  human  praise,  and  the  author  may  confess  that  he  is 
proud  of  having  suggested,  planned,  and  watched  to  its  completion,  this 
trophy  to  his  fame. 
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^was  no  tiger,however,  in  the  assemblage^  which  rather  disappointed  us, 
but  the  still  more  carious  wild-dog  was  seen  by  some.  A  slaughter 
commenced,  the  effects  of  which  I  judged  less  at  the  time,  but  soon 
after  I  sot  to  my  tents,  I  found  six  camel-loads  of  deer,  of  various 
kinds,  deposited.  My  friend,  Major  Price,  did  not  much  admire  this 
unsportsmanlike  mode  of  dealing  with  the  lords  of  the  forest,  and 
although  very  well,  once  in  one's  life,  most  would  think  a  boar  hunt, 
spear  in  hand,  preferable.  Still  it  was  an  exhilarating  scene ;  the 
confusion  of  the  animals,  their  wild  dismay  at  this  compulsory 
association ;  the  yeUs,  shouts,  and  din  from  four  battalions  of  regulars, 
^who,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  band  of  huntsmen,  formed  a  chain 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  across  the  valley  to  the  opposite 
heights ;  and,  last  not  least,  the  placid  Begent  himself  listening  to 
the  tumult  he  could  no  longer  witness,  produced  an  effect  not  easily 
forgotten.  This  sport  is  a  species  of  petty  war,  not  altogether  free 
from  danger,  especially  to  the  rangers ;  but  I  heard  of  no  accidents. 
We  had  a  round  of  a  nUgd^,  and  also  tried  some  steaks,  which  ate 
very  like  coarse  beef. 

It  is  asserted  that,  in  one  shape  or  another,  these  hunting  excur- 
sions cost  the  state  two  lacs,  or  £20,000  annually.  The  Regent's 
regular  hunting-establishment  consisted  of  twenty-five  carpenters, 
two  hundred  ai/recis,  or  huntsmen,  and  five  hundred  occasional  rangers. 
But  the  gotes,  or  '  feasts,'  at  the  conclusion  of  these  sports,  occasioned 
the  chief  expense,  when  some  thousands  were  fed,  and  rewards  and 
gratuities  were  bestowed  upon  those  whom  the  Regent  happened  to 
be  pleased  with.  This  was  one  of  the  methods  he  pursued  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  Haras,  and  he  was  eminently  successful ; 
the  only  wonder  is,  that  so  good  an  opportunity  should  have  been 
neglected  of  getting  rid  of  one  who  had  so  long  tyi*annized  over 
them. 

We  here  took  a  temporary  leave  of  the  Regent ;  and  we  intend  to 
fill  up  the  interval  till  the  return  of  the  MfUia  Rao  from  M^war,by 
making  a  tour  through  upper  Malwa,  in  which  we  shall  visit  the  falls 
of  the  Chumbul  amidst  the  dense  woods  of  Puchail. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Pass  of  Mokandurra. —  Viewfroni  ike  summit  of  fJit  pass  into  Puchail. — Marks 
set  up  by  the  Bwnjarris. — Monastery  of  Atteets^  or  Jogis, — Their  savage  aspect. 
— Tke  author  elected  a  ch^li. — TJie  head  of  t/ie  establishment. — His  legend  of 
(he  origin  of  the  epithet  Seesodia. — The  grand  temple  of  Barolli.—CovjecfMre 
as  to  its  founder. — Barolli. 

We  marched  before  daybreak  through  the  famed  pass  of  Mokundurra,* 
and  caught  a  glimpse  at  the  outlet  of  the  fine  plains  of  Malwa.     Wo 

♦  Duxra^  a  corruption  of  Dw6.r^  *a  barrier,  pass,  outlet,  or  portal  ;'  and 
Mokandy  one  of  the  epithets  of  Crishna.  Mokundurra  and  Dwdricanafh  are 
syuoniuious  :— *  the  pass  and  portal  of  the  Deity/ 
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then  turned  abruptly  to  tiie  right,  and  skirted  the  range  which 
divides  Haravati  from  Malwa,  over  a  rich  campaign  tract,  in  a 
re-entering  angle  of  the  range,  which  gradually  contracted  to  the 
point  of  e:dt,  up  the  mountains  of  FuchAiL 

The  sun  rose  just  as  we  cleared  the  summit  of  the  pass,  and  we 
halted  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  tower  that  guards  the  ascent,  to  look 
upon  the  valley  behind :  the  landscape  was  bounded  on  either  side 
by  the  ramparts  of  nature,  enclosing  numerous  villages,  until  the 
eye  was  stopped  by  the  eastern  horizon.  We  proceeded  on  the  terrace 
of  this  table-land,  of  gradual  ascent,  through  a  thick  forest,  when, 
as  we  reached  the  point  of  descent,  the  sun  cleared  the  barrier  which 
we  had  just  left,  and  darting  his  beams  through  the  foliage,  illumin- 
ated the  castle  of  Bhynsror,  while  the  new  fort  of  Dangermow, 
appeared  as  a  white  speck  in  the  gloom  that  still  enveloped  the 
Pat'hai-. 

We  descended  along  a  natural  causeway,  the  rock  being  perfectly 
bare,  without  a  particle  of  mould  or  vegetation.    Small  pillars,  or 
uninscribed  tablets,  placed  erect  in  the  centre  of  little  heaps  of  stone, 
seemed  to  indicate  the  scene  of  murders,  when  the  Bhil  lord  of  the 
pass  exacted  his  toll  from  all  who  traversed  his  dominion.    They 
proved,  however,  to  be  marks  placed  by  the  bunjarris  to  guide  their 
tandaa,  or  caravans,  through  the  devious  tracks  of  the  forest.    As  we 
continued  to  descend,  enveloped  on  all  sides  by  woods  and  rocks,  we 
lost  sight  of  the  towers  of  Bhynsror,  and  on  reaching  the  foot 
of  the   Pass,   the   first   object   we  saw   was  a  little  monastery 
of   Atteets,    founded    by    the  chiefs  of   Bhynsror:    it  is   called 
Jhalaca.      We   passed  close   to  their  isolated    dwelling,  on  the 
terraced  roof  of  which  a  party  of  the  fraternity  were  squatted 
round  a  fire,  enjoying  the  warmth  of  the  morning  suil      Their  wild 
appearance  corresponded  with  the  scene  around ;  their  matted  hair  and 
beard  had  never  known  a  comb ;  their  bodies  were  smeared  with 
ashes  (bhaboot),  and  a  shred  of  cloth  round  the  loins  seemed  the  sole 
indication  that  they  belonged  to  a  class  possessing  human  feelings. 
Their  lives  are  passed  in  a  perpetual  routine  of  adoration  of  Chatoor- 
bhoqja,  the '  four-armed'  divinity,  and  they  subsist  on  the  produce  of 
a  few  patches  of  land,  with  which  the  chiefs  of  Bhynsror  have 
endowed  this  abode  of  wild  ascetics,  or  with  what  their  patrons  or 
the  town's-people  and  passengers  make  up  to  them.     The  head  of 
the  establishment,  a  little  vivacious,  but  wild-looking  being,  about . 
sixty  years  of  age,  came  forth  to  bestow  his  blessing,  and  to  beg 
something  for  his  order.    He,  however,  in  the  first  place,  elected  me 
one  of  bis  chelds,  or  disciples,  by  marking  my  forehead  with  a  tikd 
of  bhaboot,  which  he  took  from  a  platter  made  of  dhdJc-letLves ;  to 
which  rite  of  inauguration  I  submitted  with  due  gravity.    The  old 
man  proved  to  be  a  walkipg  volume  of  legendary  lore ;  but  his  con- 
vei-sation  became  insufierably  tedious.    Interruption  was  in  vain ; 
he  could  tell  his  story  only  in  his  own  way,  and  in  order  to  get  at  a 
point  of  local  history  connected  with  the  sway  of  the  Banat»,  I  wa^ 
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obliged  to  b^in  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  go  through  all 
the  iheogonies,  the  combats  of  the  Soors  and  Asoors,  the  gods  and 
Titans  of  Indian  mytholc^ ;  to  bewail  with  Seeta  the  loss  of  her 
child,  her  rape  by  Rawun,  and  the  whole  of  the  wars  of  Rama 
waged  for  her  recovery;  when,  at  length,  the  genealogy  of  the 
family  commenced,  which  this  strange  being  traced  through  all  their 
varying  patronymics  of  Dits,  Rics,  Gohelote,  Aharya^  Seesodia ;  at 
which  last  he  again  diverged,  and  gave  me  an  episode  to  explain  the 
etymology  of  the  distinguishing  epithet.  I  subjoin  it,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  anchorite's  historical  lore  : — 

In  these  wilds,  an  ancient  Rana  of  Cheetore  had  sat  down  to  a 
gote  (feast)  consisting  of  the  game  slain  in  the  chase ;  and  being  very 
hungry,  he  hastily  swallowed  a  piece  of  meat  to  which  a  ^id-fly 
adhered.     The  fly  giievously  tormented  the  Rana's  stomach,  and  he 
sent  for    a   physician.     The    wiseman    Q)4d)  secretly  ordered  an 
attendant  to  cut  off  the  tip  of  a  cow's  ear,  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  monarch's  life.     On  obtaining  this  forbidden  morsel,  the 
h4d  folded  it  in  a  piece  of  thin  doth,  and  attaching  a  string  to  it, 
made  the  royal  patient  swallow  it.     The  gad-fly  fastened  on  we  bait, 
and  was  dragged  to  light     The  physician  was  rewarded;  but  the 
curious  Rana  insisted  on  knowing  by  what  means  the    cure  was 
effected,  and  when  he  heard  that  a  piece  of  sacred  kine  had  passed 
his  lips,  he  determined  to  expiate  the  enormity  in  a  manner  which 
its  heinousness  required,  and  to  swallow  boiling  lead  {aeeaa)  !     A 
vessel  was  put  on  the  fire,  and  half  a  seer  soon  melted,  when,  praying 
that  his  involuntary  offence  might  be  forgiven,  he  boldly  drank  it 
off;  but  lo  !  it  passed  through  him  like  water.     From  that  day,  the 
name  of  the  tribe  was  changed  from  Aharya  to  Seeaodda.    The  old 
Jogi  as  firmly  believed  the  truth  of  this  absurd  tale  as  he  did  his 
own  existence,  and  I  allowed  him  to  run  on  till  the  temple  of  Barolli 
suddenly  burst  upon  my  view  from  amidst  the  foliage  that  shrouded 
it.     The  transition  was  grand ;  we  had  for  some  time  been  picking 
our  way  along  the  margin  of  a  small  stream  that  had  worked  itself 
a  bed  in  the  rock  over  which  lay  our  path,  and  whose  course  had 
been  our  guide  to  this  object  of  our  pilgrimage.    As  we  neared  the 
sacred  fane,  still  following  the  stream,  we  reached  a  level  spot  over- 
shadowed by  the  majestic  koroo  and  amba,  which  had  never  known 
the  axe.    We  instantly  dismounted,  and  by  a  flight  of  steps  attained 
the  court  of  the  temple.     To  describe  its  stupendous  and  diversified 
architecture  is  impossible  ;  it  is  the  office  of  the  pencil  alone,  but 
the  labour  would  be  almost  endless.    Art  seems  here   to  have 
exhausted  itself,  and  we  were,  perhaps  now  for  the  first  time,  fully 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  Hindu  sculpture.    The  columns,  the 
ceilings,  the  external  roofing,  where  each  stone  presents  a  miniature 
temple,  one  rising  over  another,  until  crowned  by  the  urn-like 
kvbUuSy  distracted  our  attention.    The  carving  on  the  capital  of  each 
column  would  require  pages  of  explanation,  and  the  whole,  in  spite 
of  its  high  antiquity,  is  in  wondenul  preservation.     This  is  attribu- 
table mainly  to  two  causes :  every  stone  is  chiselled  out  of  the  close- 
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grained  quartz  rock,  perhaps  the  most  durable  (as  it  is  the  most 
difficult  to  work)  of  any ;  and  in  order  that  the  Islamite  should  have 
some  excuse  for  evading  their  iconoclastic  law,  they  covered  the 
entire  temple  with  the  finest  marble  cement,  so  adhesive,  that  it  is 
only  where  the  prevalent  winds  have  beaten  upon  it  that  it  is 
altogether  worn  off,  leaving  the  sculptured  edges  of  the  stone  as 
smooth  and  sharp  as  if  carved  only  yesterday. 

The  grand  temple  of  BaroUi  is  dedicated  to  Siva,  whose  emblems 
are  everywhere  visible.    It  stands  in  an  area  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  square,  enclosed    by  a    wall    built  of  unshaped 
stones  without  cement.    Beyond  this  wall  are  groves  of  majestic 
trees,  with  many  smaller  shrines  and  sacred  fountains.    The  first 
object    that    stiiick    my   notice,   just    before   entering    the  area, 
was  a  pillar,  erect  in  the  earth,  with  a  hooded-snake  sculptured 
around  it.    The   door-way,  which  is  destroyed,  must  have  been 
verv  curious,  and  the  remains  that    choke  up   the  interior  are 
hignly  interesting.      One    of   these    specimens    was    entire,  and 
unrivalled  in  taste  and  beauty.     The  principal  figures  are  of  Siva 
and  his    consort,    Farbutty,  with    their  attendants.      He   stands 
upon  the  lotus,  having  the  serpent  twined  as  a  garland.     In  his 
right  hand  he  holds  the  dumroo,  or  little  drum,  with  which,  as  the 
god  of  war,  he  inspires  the  warrior ;  in  his  left  is  the  cupra,  formed 
of  a  human  skull,  out  of  which  he  drinks  the  blood  of  the  slain    The 
other  two  arms  have  been  broken  off :  a  circumstance  which  proves 
that  even  the  Islamite,  to  whom  the  act  may  be  ascribed,  respected 
this  work  of  art.    The  "  mountain-bom"  is  on  the  left  of  her  spouse, 
standing  on  the  coorrrij  or  tortoise,  with  braided  locks,  and  ear-rings 
made  of  the  conch-shelL    Every  limb  is  in  that  easy  flowing  style 
peculiar  to  ancient  Hindu  art,  and  wanting  in  modem  specimens 
Both  are  covered  with  beaded  ornaments,  and  have  no  drapery.   The 
firm,  masculine  attitude  of '  Baba  Adam!  as  I  have  heard  a  Rajpoot 
call  Mahadeo,  contrasts  well  with  the  delicate  feminine  outline  of 
his  consort.    The  serpent  and  lotus  intertwine  gracefully  over  their 
heada    Above,  there  is  a  series  of  compartments  filled  with  various 
figures,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the  chimerical  animal 
called  the  gras,  a  kind  of  homed  lion ;  each  compartment  being 
separated  by  a  wreath  of  flowers,  tastefully  aiTanged  and  distributed. 
The  animal  is  delineated  with  an  ease  not  unworthy  the  art  in 
Europe.     Of  the  various  other  figures  many  are  mutilated ;  one  is  a 
hermit  playing  on  a  guitar,  and  above  him  are  a  couple  of  deer  in  a 
listening  posture.     Captain  Waugh  is  engaged  on  one  of  the  fig[ares, 
which  he  agrees  with  me  in  pronouncing  imrivalled  as  a  specimen 
of  art    There  are  parts  of  them,  especiafly  the  heads,  which  would 
not  disgrace    Canova.      They  are    in  high   relief,    being  almost 
detached  from  the  slab.    In  this  fragment  (about  eight  feet  by  three) 
the  chief  figures  are  about  three  feet. 

The  centre  piece,  forming  a  kind  of  frieze,  is  nearly  entire,  and 
about  twelve  feet  by  three ;  it  is  covered  with  sculpture  of  the  same 
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character,  mostly  the  celestial  choristers,  with  various  instruments, 
celebrating  the  praises  of  Siva  and  Farbutty.  Immediately  within 
the  door-way,  is  a  small  shrine  to  the  '  four-armed ;'  but  the  Islamite 
having  likewise  deprived  him  of  the  supernumerary  pair,  the  Bhil 
takes  him  for  Devi,  of  whom  they  are  desperately  afraid,  and  in 
consequence  the  forehead  of  the  statue  is  liberally  smeared  with 
vermilion. 

On  the  left,  in  advance  of  the  main  temple,  is  one  about  thirty  feet 
high,  containing  an  image  of  Asht-M&t&,  or  the  '  eight-armed  mother ;' 
but  here  the  pious  Mo^em  has  robbed  the  goddess  of  all  her  arms, 
save  that  with  which  she  grasps  her  shield,  and  has  also  removed 
her  head.  She  treads  firmly  on  the  centaur,  Mah^swar,  whose 
dissevered  head  lies  at  some  distance  in  the  area,  while  the  lion  of 
the  Hindu  Cybele  still  retains  his  grasp  of  his  quarters.  The  Joffinis 
and  Apsaras,  or  '  maids  of  war'  of  Ilajpoot  martial  poetry,  have  been 
spared. 

On  the  right  is  the  shrine  of  Tri-TrvArti,  the  triune  divinity. 
Brimha's  £EU)e,  in  the  centre,  has  been  totally  obliterated,  as  has  that 
of  Vishnu,  the  Preserver;  but  the  Destroyer  is  uninjured.  The 
tiara,  which  covers  the  head*  of  this  triple  divinity,  is  also  entire, 
and  of  perfect  workmanship.  The  skill  of  the  sculptor  "  can  no 
''  further  go."  Groupes  of  snakes  adorn  the  clustering  locks  on  the 
ample  forehead  of  Siva,  which  are  confined  by  a  bandeau,  in  the 
centre  of  which  there  is  a  death's  head  ornament,  hideously  exact. 
Various  and  singularly  elegant  devices  are  wrought  in  the  tiara :  in 
one,  two  horses  couped  from  the  shoulder,  passing  from  a  rich 
centering  and  surmounted  by  a  death's  head :  a  dissevered  arm  points 
to  a  vulture  advancing  to  seize  it,  while  serpents  are  wreathed  round 
the  neck  and  hands  of  the  Destroyer,  wnose  half-opened  mouth 
discloses  a  solitary  tooth,  and  the.  tongue  curled  up  with  a  demoniacal 
expression.  The  whole  is  colossal,  the  figures  oeing  six  feet  and  a 
half  high.  The  relief  is  very  bold,  and  altogether  the  groupe  is 
worthy  of  having  casts  made  from  it 

We  now  come  to  the  grand  temple  itself,  which  is  fifty-eight  feet 
in  height,  and  in  the  ancient  form  peculiar  to  the  temples  of  Siva. 
The  body  of  the  edifice,  in  which  is  the  sanctum  of  the  god,  and 
over  which  rises  its  pyramidal  eHkr,  is  a  square  of  only  twenty- one 
feet ;  but  the  addition  of  the  domed  vestibule  (muTiduf)  and  portico 
makes  it  forty-four  bv  twenty-one.  An  outline  of  this  bv  Ghassi,  a 
native  artist  (who  labours  at  Oodipoor  for  the  same  daily  pay  as  a 
tailor,  carpenter,  or  other  artizan),  will  give  a  tolerably  good  notion 
of  its  appearance,  though  none  of  its  beauty.  The  whole  is  covered 
with  mythological  sculpture,  without  as  well  as  within,  emblematic 
of  the  'great  god'  (Mahadeo),  who  is  the  giver,  as  well  as  the 
destroyer,  of  l^e.  In  a  niche  outside,  to  the  south,  he  is  armed 
against  the  Dytes  (Titans),  the  roond-mala,  or  skull-chaplet,  reaching 

*  The  Tfi-milrti  is  represented  with  three  faces  {milrii)  though  but  one 
head, 
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to  his  knees,  and  in  seven  of  his  arms  are  offensive  weapons.  Hi.*^ 
cap  is  the  frustrum  of  a  cone,  composed  of  snakes  interlaced,  with  a 
fillet  of  skulls  :  the  cupra  is  in  his  hand,  and  the  victims  are  scat- 
tered around.  On  his  right  is  one  of  the  maids  of  slaughter  {Jogini) 
drunk  with  blood,  the  cup  still  at  her  lip,  and  her  countenance 
expressive  of  vacuity ;  while  below,  on  the  left  is  a  female  personi- 
fication of  Death,  mere  skin  and  bone :  a  sickle  (koorpi)  in  her  right 
hand,*  its  knob  a  death's  head,  completes  this  groupe  of  the  attri- 
butes of  destruction. 

To  the  west  is  Mahadeo  under  another  form,  a  beautiful  and 
animated  statue,  the  expression  mild,  as  when  he  went  forth  to 
entice  the  mountain-nymph,  M^ra,  to  his  embrace.  His  tiara  is  a 
blaze  of  finely-executed  ornaments,  and  his  snake-wreath,  which 
hangs  round  him  as  a  garland,  has  a  clasp  of  two  heads  of  Schesnag 
(the  serpent-king),  while  Nanda  below  is  listening  with  placidity  to 
the  sound  of  the  duTaroo.  His  cupra,  and  karg,  or  skull-cap,  and 
sword,  which  he  is  in  the  attitude  of  using,  are  the  only  accompani- 
ments denoting  the  god  of  blood. 

The  northern  compartment  is  a  picture,  disgustingly  faithful,  of 
death  and  its  attributes,  vulgarly  known  as  Bhooka  Mdtd,  or  the 
personification  of  famine,  lank  and  bare  ;  her  necklace,  like  her 
lord's,  of  skulls.  Close  by  are  two  mortals  in  the  last  stage  of 
existence,  so  correctly  represented  as  to  excite  an  unpleasant  surprise. 
The  outline,  I  may  say,  is  anatomically  correct.  The  mouth  is  half 
open  and  distorted,  and  although  the  eye  is  closed  in  death,  an 
expression  of  mental  anguish  seems  still  to  linger  upon  the  features. 
A  beast  of  prey  is  approaching  the  dead  body  ;  while,  by  way  of 
contrast,  a  male  figure,  in  all  the  vigour  of  youth  and  health,  lies 
prostrate  at  her  feet. 

Such  is  a  faint  description  of  the  sculptured  niches  on  each  of  the 
external  faces  of  the  mindra,  whence  the  spire  rises,  simple  and 
solid.  In  order,  however,  to  be  distinctly  understood,  I  shall  give 
some  slight  ichnographic  details.  First,  is  the  mi/ndra  or  ceUa,  in 
which  is  the  statue  of  the  god  ;  then  the  munduf,  or,  in  architec- 
tural nomenclature,  the  pronaos ;  and  third,  the  portico,  with  which 
we  shall  begin,  though  it  transcends  all  description. 

Like  all  temples  dedicated  to  Bal-Siva,  the  vivifier,  or '  sun-god,'  it 
faces  the  east.  The  portico  projects  several  feet  beyond  the  munduf, 
and  has  four  superb  columns  in  fix)nt,  of  which  the  outline  by  Ghassi 
conveys  but  a  very  imperfect  idea.  Flat  fluted  pilasters  ai-e  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  munduf,  serving  as  a  support 
to  the  internal  torun,  or  triumphal  arch,  and  a  single  column 
intervenes  on  each  side  between  the  pilasters  and  the  columns 
in  front.  The  columns  are  about  eighteen  feet  in  height  The 
proportions  are   perfect ;  and  though  tie  difference  of  diameter 

*  Nowhere  else  did  I  ever  see  this  emblem  of  Time,  the  connteipart  of  the 
scythe  with  which  we  furnish  him,  which  is  unknown  to  India. 
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between  the  superior  and  inferior  portions  of  the  shaft  is  less  than 
the  Grecian  standard,  there  is  no  want  of  elegance  of  effect,  whilst 
it  gives  an  idea  of  more  grandeur.  The  frieze  is  one  mass  of 
sculptured  figures,  generally  of  human  beings,  male  and  female,  iu 
paii-s  ;  the  homed  monster  termed  Ch^as,  separating  the  different  pairs. 
The  internal  torun  or  triumphal  arch,  which  is  invariably  attached 
to  all  ancient  temples  of  the  sun-god,  is  of  that  peculiar  curvature 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  arcs  of  a  circle  from  different  centres, 
a  form  of  arch  well  known  in  Gothic  and  Saracenic  architecture,  but 
which  is  an  essential  chai*acteristic  of  the  most  ancient  Hindu 
temples.  The  head  of  a  gras  crowns  its  apex,  and  on  the  outline  is 
a  concatenation  of  figures  armed  with  daggers,  apparently  ascending 
the  arch  to  strike  the  monster.  The  roof  of  the  mwnduf  (pronaos), 
cannot  be  described  :  its  various  parts  must  be  examined  with 
microscopic  nicety  in  order  to  enter  into  detail.  In  the  whole  of 
the  ornaments  there  is  an  exact  harmony  which  I  have  seen 
nowhere  else  ;  even  the  miniature  elephants  are  in  the  finest  propor- 
tions, and  exquisitely  cai'ved. 

The  ceilings  both  of  the  portico  and  Ttiunduf,  are  elaborately 
beautiful :  that  of  the  portico,  of  one  single  block,  could  hardly  be 
surpassed.  Of  the  exterior  I  shall  not  attempt  further  description  : 
it  is  a  grand,  a  wonderful  effort  of  the  ailpi  (architect),  one  series 
rising  above  and  surpassing  the  other,  from  the  base  to  the  urn 
which  surmounts  the  pinnacle. 

The  saTicturfi  contains  the  symbol  of  the  god,  whose  local  appel- 
lation is  Rori  Barolli,  a  corruption  oiBaUrori,  firom  the  circumstance 
of  B&lnat'h,  the  sun-god,  being  here  typified  by  an  orbicular 
stone  termed  rori,  formed  by  attrition  in  the  moolis  or  whirlpools  of  the 
Chumbul,  near  which  the  temple  stands,  and  to  which  phenomena 
it  probably  owed  its  foundation.  This  symbolic  ra?*i  is  not  fixed, 
but  lies  in  a  groove  in  the  internal  ring  of  the  Yoni  ;  and  so  nicely 
is  it  poised,  that  with  a  very  moderate  impulse  it  will  continue 
revolving  while  the  votary  recites  a  tolerably  long  hymn  to  the 
object  of  his  adoration.  The  old  ascetic,  who  had  long  been  one  of 
the  zealots  of  Barolli>  amongst  his  other  wonders  gravely  told  me, 
that  with  the  momentum  given  by  his  little  finger,  in  former  days, 
he  could  make  it  keep  on  its  course  much  longer  than  now  with  the 
application  of  all  his  strength. 

Some  honest  son  of  commerce  thought  it  but  right  that  the 
raind/ra  (cella)  of  Bal-rori  should  be  graced  by  a  Parbutty,  and  he 
had  one  made  and  placed  there.  But  it  appeared  to  have  offended 
the  god^  and  matters  soon  after  went  wrong  with  the  Banya  :  first 
his  wife  died,  then  his  son,  and  at  length  he  became  aewali,  or 
'  bankrupt.'  In  truth  he  deserved  punishment  for  his  caricature  of 
the  '  mountain-bom'  M^r£,  who  more  resembles  a  Dutch  hurg&miBtre 
than  the  fair  daughter  of  Syeel. 

Fronting  the  temple  of  Bal-rori,  and  apart  from  it  about  twenty 
yards,  is  another  superb  edifice^  called  the  Sengdr-chddri,  or  nuptial 
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hall.*  It  is  a  square  (chddrC)  of  forty  feet,  supported  by  a  double 
range  of  columns  on  each  face,  the  intercolumniations  being  quite 
open ;  and  although  these  columns  want  the  elegant  proportions  of 
the  larger  temple,  they  are  covered  with  exquisite  sculpture,  as  well 
as  the  ceilings.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  is  an  open  space  about 
twelve  feet  square ;  and  here,  according  to  tradition,  the  nuptials  of 
Eaja  Hoon  with  the  fair  daughter  of  a  Rajpoot  prince,  of  whom  be 
had  long  been  enamoured,  were  celebrated ;  to  commemorate  which 
event,  these  magnificent  structures  were  raised :  but  more  of  tfab 
Hun  anon.  The  external  roof  (or  sihr,  as  the  Hindu  mlpi  terms 
the  various  roofs  which  cover  their  temples)  is  the  firustrum  of  a 
pyramid,  and  a  singular  specimen  of  architectural  skill,  each  stone 
being  a  miniature  temple,  elegantly  carved,  gradually  decreasing  iii 
size  to  the  kuU/as  or  ball,  and  so  admirably  fitted  to  each  other,  that 
there  has  been  no  room  for  vegetation  to  insinuate  itself,  and  con- 
sequently they  have  sustained  no  injury  from  time. 

Midway  between  the  nuptial  hall  and  the  main  temple,  there  is  a 
low  altar,  on  which  the  bull,  Nand-isv^ar,  still  kneels  before  the 
symbolic  representation  of  its  sovereign  lord,  Iswftr.  But  sadly 
dishonoured  is  this  coui*ser  of  the  sun-god,  whose  flowing  tail  is 
broken,  and  of  whose  head  but  a  fragment  remains,  though  his 
necklace  of  alternate  skulls  and  bells  proclaims  him  the  charger  of 
Siva. 

Around  the  temple  of  the  '  great-god'  (Makadeva)  are  the  shrines 
of  the  dii  Tninores,  of  whom  Gan&a,  the  god  of  wisdom,  takes 
precedence.  The  shrine  of  this  janitor  of  Siva  is  properly  placed  to 
the  north,  equi-distant  from  the  nuptial  hall  and  the  chief  temple. 
But  the  form  of  wisdom  was  not  spared  by  the  Tatar  iconoclast.  His 
single  tooth,  on  which  the  poet  Chund  is  so  lavish  of  encomium,  is 
broken  ofi*;  his  limbs  are  dissevered,  and  he  lies  prostrate  on  his 
back  at  the  base  of  his  pedestal,  grasping,  even  in  death,  with  his 
right  hand,  the  ladooSy  or  sweetmeat-balls  he  received  at  tiie  nuptial 
feast. 

Near  the  dishonoured  fragments  of  Gandsa,  and  on  the  point  of 
losing  his  equilibrium,  is  the  divine  Nar4da,  the  preceptor  of 
Parbutty,  and  the  Orpheus  of  Hindu  mythology.  In  his  hands  he 
yet  holds  the  lyre  (yind),  with  whose  heavenly  sounds  he  has  been 
charming  the  son  of  his  patroness ;  but  more  than  one  string  of  the 
instrument  is  wanting,  and  one  of  the  gourds  which,  united  by  a 
sounding  board,  from  the  vina,  is  broken  off. 

To  the  south  are  two  columns,  one  erect  and  the  other  prostrate, 
which  appear  to  have  been  either  the  commencement  of  another 
temple,  or,  what  is  more  probable  from  their  excelling  every- 
thing yet  described,  intended  to  form  a  torun,  having  a  simple 
architrave  laid  across  them,  which  served  as  a  swing  for  the  recre- 

*  This  is  not  the  literal  interpretation,  but  the  purpose  for  which  it  i^ 
applied.  Cftddri  is  the  term  always  appropriated  to  the  place  of  nuptials : 
seng^r  means  ^  ornament.' 
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atioQ  of  the  god.  Their  surface^  though  they  have  been  exposed 
for  at  least  one  thousand  years  to  the  atmosphere,  is  smooth  and 
little  injured :  such  is  the  durability  of  this  stone,  though  it  is 
astonishing  how  it  was  worked,  or  how  they  got  instruments  to 
shape  it  There  is  a  bavxiri,  or  reservoir  of  water,  for  the  use  either 
of  gods  or  mortals,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  which  is 
strewed  with  sculptured  fragments. 

We  quit  the  enclosure  of  Raja  Hoon  to  visit  the  fountain  (coond^ 
of  Mabadeo,  and  the  various  other  curious  objects.  Having  passed 
through  the  ruined  gate  by  which  we  entered,  we  crossed  the  black 
stream,  and  passing  over  a  fine  turf  plot,  reached  the  coand,  which 
is  a  square  of  sixty  feet,  the  water  (leading  to  which  are  steps) 
being  foil  to  the  brim,  and  the  surface  covered  with  the  golden  and 
silver  lotus.  In  the  centre  of  the  fountain  is  a  miniature  temple  to 
the  god  who  delights  in  waters ;  and  the  dam  by  which  it  was  once 
approached  being  broken,  it  is  now  completely  isolated.  The 
entrance  to  the  east  has  two  slender  and  well-proportioned  columns, 
and  the  whole  is  conspicuous  for  simplicity  and  taste. 

Smaller  shrines  surround  the  coond,  into  one  of  which  I  entered, 
little  expecting  in  a  comparatively  humble  edifice  the  surprise  which 
awaited  me.  The  temple  was  a  simple,  unadorned  hall,  containing 
a  detached  piece  of  sculpture,  representing  Narayana  floating  on  the 
chaotic  waters.  The  god  is  reclining  in  a  fit  of  abstraction  upon  his 
8ch&-8^jd,  a  couch  formed  of  the  hydra,  or  sea-snake,  whose  many 
heads  expanded  from  a  canopy  over  that  of  the  sleeping  divinity,  at 
whose  feet  is  the  benignant  Lacshmi,  the  Hindu  Ceres,  awaiting  the 
expiration  of  his  periodical  repose.  A  group  of  marine  monsters, 
half-man,  half-fish,  support  the  couch  in  iJieir  arms,  their  scaJy 
extremities  gracefully  wreathed,  and  in  the  centre  of  them  is  a  horse, 
rather  too  terrestrial  to  be  classical,  with  a  conch-shell  and  other 
marine  emblems  near  him.  The  back-ground  to  this  couch  rises 
about  two  feet  above  the  reclining  figure,  and  is  divided  horizon- 
tally into  two  compartments,  the  lower  containing  a  group  of 
six  chimerical  monsters,  each  nearly  a  foot  in  hei^t,  in  mutual 
combat,  and  in  perfect  relief.  Above  is  a  smaller  series,  depict- 
ing the  Avatars,  or  incarnations  of  the  divinity.  On  the  left, 
Coorma,  the  tortoise,  having  quitted  his  shell,  of  which  he  makes 
a  pedestal,  denotes  the  termination  of  the  catastrophe.  Another 
marine  monster,  half-boar  (Fara^),  half-fish,  appears  recovering  the 
Yoni,  the^symbol  of  production,  from  the  alluvion,  by  his  tusk.  Next 
to  him  is  Narsinga,  tearing  in  pieces  a  tyrannical  king,  with  other 
allegorical  mysteries  having  no  relation  to  the  ten  ^7lcar nations, 
but  being  a  mythology  quite  distinct,  and  which  none  of  the  well- 
infoi-med  men  around  mo  could  interpret :  a  certain  proof  of  its 
antiquity. 

The  position  of  Narayana  was  that  of  repose,  one  hand  supporting 
his  head,  under  which  lay  the  gada,  or  mace,  while  in  another  he 
held  the  conch-shell,  which,  when  the  god  assumed  the  terrestrial 
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form  and  led  tiie  Yadu  hosts  to  battle,  was  celebrated  as  Dekshina- 
verta,  from  having  its  spiral  involutions  reversed,  or  to  the  right 
(dekshin).  The  fourth  arm  was  broken  off,  as  were  his  nether  limbs 
too  near  the  knee.  From  the  ndb  or  ndf  (navel),  the  umbiUcal  cord 
ascended,  terminating  in  a  lotus,  whose  expanded  flower  served  as  a 
seat  for  Biimha,  the  personification  of  the  mind  or  spirit  "  moving 
"  on  the  waters"  (Narayana)  of  chaos.  The  beneficent  and  beautiful 
Lacshmi,  whom  all  adore,  whether  as  Anapilrana  (the  giver  of  food), 
or  in  her  less  amiable  character  as  the  consort  of  the  Hindu  Plutus, 
seems  to  have  excited  a  double  portion  of  the  zealots'  ire,  who  have 
not  only  visited  her  face  too  roughly,  but  entirely  destroyed  the 
emblems  of  nourishment  for  her  universal  progeny.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  dwell  upon  the  minuter  ornaments,  which,  both  for 
design  and  execution,  may  be  pronounced  unrivalled  in  India.  The 
highly  imaginative  mind  of  the  artist  is  apparent  throughout ;  he 
has  given  a  repose  to  the  sleeping  deity,  which  contrasts  admirably 
with  the  writhing  of  the  serpent  upon  which  he  lies,  whose  folds, 
more  especially  under  the  neck,  appear  almost  real ;  a  deception 
aided  by  the  porphyritic  tints  of  the  stone.  From  the  accompani- 
ments of  mermaids,  conch-sheUs,  sea-horses,  &a,  we  may  conclude 
that  a  more  elegant  mythology  than  that  now  subsisting  has  been 
lost  with  the  art  of  sculpture.  The  whole  is  carved  out  of  a  single 
block  of  the  quartz  rocK,  which  has  a  lustre  and  polish  equal  to 
marble,  and  is  of  far  greater  durability. 

The  length  of  this  marine  couch  (seja)  is  nearly  eight  feet,  its 
breadth  two,  and  its  height  somewhat  more  than  three :  the  figure, 
from  the  top  of  his  richly  wrought  tiara,  being  four  feet.  I  felt  a 
strong  inclination  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  Narayana,  and  transport 
him  to  another  clime :  in  this  there  would  be  no  sacrilege,  for  in  his 
present  mutilated  state,  he  is  looked  upon  (except  as  a  specimen  of 
art)  as  no  better  than  a  stone. 

All  round  the  cooTid  the  ground  is  covered  with  fragments  of 
shrines  erected  to  the  inferior  divinities.  On  one  piece,  which  must 
have  belonged  to  a  roof,  were  sculptured  two  busts  of  a  male  and  a 
female,  unexceptionably  beautiful.  The  head-dress  of  the  male  y^ 
a  helmet,  quite  Grecian  in  design,  bound  with  a  simple  and  elegant 
fillet :  in  short,  it  would  require  the  labour  of  several  artists  for  six 
months  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  wonders  of  BarollL 

There  is  no  chronicle  to  tell  us  for  whom  or  by  whom  this  temple 
was  constructed.  The  legends  are  unintelligible ;  for  although  Baja 
Hoon  is  the  hero  of  this  region,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  account  for  his 
connexion  with  the  mythology.  If  we,  however,  connect  this 
apparently  wild  tradition  with  what  is  already  said  regarding  his 
ruling  at  Bhynsror,  and  moreover  with  what  has  been  recorded  in 
the  first  part  of  this  work,  when  *  Ungutsi,  lord  of  the  Hoons,'  was 
enrolled  amongst  the  eighty-four  subordinate  princes  who  defended 
Cheetore  against  the  first  attempt  of  the  Islamite,  in  the  eighth 
century,  the  mystery  ceases.    The  name  of  Hoon  is  one  of  fi:equent 
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occurrence  in  ancient  traditions,  and  the  early  inscription  at  Monghir 
has  already  been  mentioned,  as  likewise  the  still  more  important 
admission  of  this  being  one  of  the  thirty-six  royal  tribes  of  Rajpoots ; 
and  as,  in  the  Cheetore  chronicle,  they  have  actually  assigned  as  the 
proper  name  of  the  Hoon  prince  that  (Ungutsi)  which  designates, 
according  to  their  historian  Deguignes,  the  grand  horde,  we  can 
scarcely  refuse  our  belief  that  **  there  were  Huns"  in  India  in  those 
days.  But  although  Raja  Hoon  may  have  patronized  the  arts,  we 
can  hardly  imagine  he  could  have  furnished  any  ideas  to  the  artists, 
who  at  all  events  have  not  produced  a  single  Tatar  feature  to  attest 
their  rule  in  this  region.  It  is  far  more  probable,  if  ever  Grecian 
ai-tists  visited  these  regions,  that  they  worked  upon  Indian  designs 
— ^an  hypothesis  which  may  be  stiU  further  supported.  History 
informs  us  of  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  sent  by  Seleucus  to  the  (Ptiar) 
monarch  of  Oojein  (Ozene),  whose  descendants  corresponded  with 
Augustus ;  and  I  have  before  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  temple 
of  Komulm^r,  which  is  altogeuier  dissimilar  to  any  remains  of 
Hindu  art,  being  attributable  to  the  same  people. 

We  discovered  two  inscriptions,  as  well  as  the  names  of  many 
visitors,  inscribed  on  the  pavement  and  walls  of  the  portico,  bearing 
date  seven  and  eight  hundred,  years  ago ;  one  was  *'  the  son 
'*  of  Jalunsf,  from  Dhawulnagri ;"  another,  which  is  in  the 
ornamental  Nagari  of  the  Jains,  is  dated  the  13th  of  Gartic 
(the  month  sacred  to  Mars),  S.  981,  or  A.D.  925.  Unfortunately  it 
is  but  a  fragment,  containing  five  slocaa  in  praise  of  Sideswar,  or  Maha- 
deo,  as  the  patron  of  the  ascetic  Jogis.  Part  of  a  name  remains ;  and 
although  my  old  Glird  will  not  venture  to  give  a  translation  without 
his  sybelline  volume,  the  Vyakuma,  which  was  left  at  Oodipoor, 
there  is  yet  sufficient  to  prove  it  to  be  merely  the  rhapsody  of  a 
Pundit,  visiting  Rori  Barolli,  in  praise  of  the  'great  god*  and  of  the 
site.*  More  time  and  investigation  than  I  could  afford,  miglit  make 
further  discoveries ;  and  it  would  be  labour  well  rewarded,  if  we 
could  obtain  a  date  for  this  Augustan  age  of  India.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  was  not  accomplished  within  one 
man's  existence,  nor  could  the  cost  be  defrayed  by  one  year's  revenue 
of  all  Rajpootana. 

We  may  add,  before  we  quit  this  spot,  that  there  are  two  piles  of 
stones,  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  main  temple,  raised  over  the  defunct 
priests  of  Mahadeo,  who,  whether  Gosens,  Sanyasis,  or  Dadoopantis, 
always  bury  their  dead. 

Barolli  is  in  the  tract  named  Puchail,  or  the  flat  between  the  river 
Chumbul  and  the  pass,  containing  twenty-four  villages  in  the  lord- 
ship of  Bhynsror,  laying  about  three  miles  west,  and  highly  improv- 
ing the  scene,  which  would  otherwise  be  one  of  perfect  solitude. 
According  to  the  local  tradition  of  some  of  the  wild  tribes,  its  more 
ancient  name  was  Bhadravati,  the  seat  of  the  Hoons ;  and  the  traces 
of  the  old  city  in  extensive  mounds  and  ruins  are  still  beheld  around 

*  This  is  deposited  in  the  museum  'of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society. 
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the  more  modern  Bhynsror.  Tradition  adds,  that  the  Chirmitti  (the 
classic  name  of  the  Chumbul)  had  not  then  ploughed  itself  a  channel 
in  this  adamantine  bed ;  but  nine  centuries  could  not  have  effected 
this  operation,  although  it  is  not  far  from  the  period  when  Ungutsi, 
the  Hoon,  served  the  Bana  of  Cheetore. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  chooUs,  orwMrlpooUofthe  Churnbul, — Graiideur  qfike  scene. — Description 
of  the  falls  and  rocks  of  the  Chumbul  in  this  part, — The  remarkable  narrow- 
ness of  its  bed, — The  roris,  or  stones  found  in  the  whirlpools, —  Visit  to  Ganga- 
hheva, — Its  magnificent  temple  and  shrines. — The  details  of  their  architec- 
ture,— The  main  temple  more  modem  than  the  shrines  around  it — Dilapida- 
tion of  these  fine  specimens  of  art — ^ects  of  vegetation, — The  gigantic 
amervdla.— i\^4o^.— T&k^i-ca-coond,  or  fountain  qf  the  snake-king.^Frag- 
ments  of  sculpture, — Mausoleum  qf  Jeswunt  Rao  Hokar. — Holcar^s  hone,— 
His  elephant,-^Bhanpoora, — Tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  these  partt.— 
Gurrote, — Traces  of  king  Satul  Fatuly  of  the  era  of  the  Fandus,—Agata 
and  cornelians, — The  caves  of  Dhoomnar, — Description  of  the  cantes  t»d 
temples, — Explanation  of  the  figures. — Jain  symbols  on  one  side  of  the  cam^ 
Brahmin  on  the  other, — Statues  of  the  Jain  pontiffs, — BheenCs  IxxBoar. 

December  3d — ^Having  halted  several  days  at  Barolli  to  admiie  tlie 
works  of  man,  we  marched  to  contemplate  the  still  more  stupendous 
operations  of  nature — the  chooUa,  or  '  whirlpools/  of  the  GnumbuL 
For  three  miles  we  had  to  hew  a  path  through  the  forest  for  our 
camels  and  horses ;  at  the  end  of  wnich,  the  sound  of  many  waters 
gradually  increased,  until  we  stood  on  Uie  bleak  edge  of  the  river's 
rocky  bed.  Our  little  camp  was  pitched  upon  an  elevated  spot, 
commanding  a  view  over  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  of  nature 
— a  scene  l^ld  beyond  the  power  of  description.  Behind  us  was  a 
deep  wood;  in  front,  the  abrupt  precipices  of  the  Pat'har;  to  the 
left,  the  river  expanded  into  a  lake  ^of  ample  dimensions,  fringed 
with  trees,  and  a  little  onward  to  the  right,  tne  majestic  and  mighty 
Chirmitti,  one  of  the  sixteen  sacred  rivers  of  India,  shrunk  into  such 
a  narrow  compass,  that  even  man  might  bestride  it.  From  the  teDt, 
nothing  seemed  to  disturb  the  unruffled  surface  of  the  lake,  until 
we  approached  the  point  of  outiet,  and  beheld  the  deep  bed  the 
river  has  excavated  in  the  rock.  This  is  the  commencement  of  the 
falla  Proceeding  along  the  margin,  one  rapid  succeeds  another,  tibie 
gulf  increasing  in  widtn,  and  the  noise  becoming  more  terrific,  imtil 
you  arrive  at  a  spot  where  the  stream  is  split  into  four  distinct 
channels ;  and  a  httle  fisurther,  an  isolated  rock  appears,  high  over 
which  the  whitened  spray  ascends,  the  sun-beams  playing  on  it. 
Here  the  separated  channels,  each  terminating  in  a  cascade,  tall  into 
an  ample  basin,  and  again  unite  their  waters,  boiling  around  the 
masses  of  black  rock>  which  ever  and  anon  peeps  out  and  contrasts 
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with  the  foaming  surge  rising  from  the  whirlpools  {cfu>oli8)  beneath. 
From  this  huge  cauldron,  the  waters  again  divide  into  two  branches, 
encircling  and  isolating  the  rock,  on  whose  northern  face  they 
re-unite,  and  form  another  fine  fall. 


Jirida 


Koipid . 


A  tree  is  laid  across  the  chasm,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  adven- 
turous may  attain  the  summit  of  the  rock,  which  is  quite  flat,  and  is 
called  "  the  table  of  the  Tliakoor  of  Bhynsror,"  who  often,  in  the 
summer,  holds  his  goU  or  feast  there,  and  a  fitter  spot  for  such  an 
entertainment  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Here,  soothed  by  the 
murmur  of  foaming  waters,  the  eye  dwelling  on  a  variety  of 
picturesque  objects,  seen  through  the  prismatic  hues  of  the  spray- 
douds,  the  baron  of  Bhynsror  and  his  little  court  may  sip  their 
wmriiy  fancying  it,  all  the  while,  taken  from  the  churning  of  the 
little  ocean  beneath  them. 

On  issuing  from  the  chooUs,  the  river  continues  its  course  through 
its  rocky  bed,  which  gradually  diminishes  to  about  fifteen  feet,  and 
with  greatly  increased  velocity,  until,  meeting  a  softer  soil,  under 
Bhynsror,  it  would  float  a  man-of-war.  The  distance  from  the  lake 
first  described  to  this  rock  is  about  a  mile,  and  the  difference  of 
elevation,  under  two  hundred  feet ;  the  main  cascade  being  about 
sixty  feet  fall  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  after  a  course  of  three 
hundred  miles,  the  bed  of  a  mighty  river  like  this  should  be  no  more 
than  about  three  yards  broad.  The  whirlpools  are  huge  perpendi- 
cular caverns,  thirty  and  forty  feet  in  depth,  between  some  of  which 
there  is  a  communication  under-ground  ;  the  orbicular  stones,  termed 
Toris,  are  often  forced  up  in  the  agitation  of  these  natural  cauldrons  ; 
one  of  them  represents  the  object  of  worship  at  Bal-rorL  For  many 
miles  down  the  stream,  towards  Kotah,  the  rock  is  everywhere 
pierced  by  incipient  choolis,  or  whirlpools,  which,  according  to  their 
size  and  lorce,  are  always  filled  with  these  rounded  stones. 

From  hence  the  Chumbul  pursues  its  course  through  the  plateau 
(sometimes  six  hundred  feet  high)  to  Kotah.  Here  nature  is  in  her 
grandest  attira  The  scene,  though  wild  and  rugged,  is  sublime  ; 
and  were  I  offered  an  estate  in  M^war,  I  would  choose  Bhynsror, 
and  should  be  delighted  to  hold  my  gate  enveloped  in  the  mists 
which  rise  from  the  whirlpools  of  the  ChumbuL 
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December  Uh. — The  cai*penters  have  been  at  work  for  some  days 
hewing  a  road  for  us  to  pass  to  Qanga-bheva,  another  famed  retreat 
in  this  wild  and  now  utterly  deserted  abode.  We  commenced  our 
march  through  a  forest,  the  dog-star  nearly  south ;  the  river  dimly 
seen  on  our  right.  On  our  left  were  the  remains  of  a  ruined  cii-cum- 
vallation,  which  is  termed  Rana-Kote  ;  probably  a  vumna,  or 
preserve.  At  daybreak  we  arrived  at  the  hamlet  of  Eheyrli ;  and 
here,  our  course  changing  abruptly  to  the  south-east,  we  left  the 
river,  and  continued  our  journey  through  rocks  and  thickets,  until  a 
deep  grove  of  lofty  trees,  enclosed  by  a  dilapidated  wall,  shewed  that 
we  had  reached  the  object  of  our  search,  Ganga-bh^va. 

What  a  scene  burst  upon  us,  as  we  cleared  the  ruined  wall  and 
forced  our  way  over  the  mouldering  fragments  of  ancient  grandeur ! 
Oanga-bheva,  or  '  the  circle  of  Ganga,'  appeara  to  have  been  selected 
as  a  retreat  for  the  votaries  of  Mahadeva.from  its  being  a  little  oa»i8 
in  this  rock-bound  valley  ;  for  its  site  was  a  fine  turf*,  kept  in  per- 
petual verdure  by  springs. 

The  chief  object  is  the  temple,  dedicated  to  the  creative  power ; 
it  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  quadrangle  of  smaller  shrines,  which  have 
more  the  appearance  of  being  the  cenotaphs  of  some  ancient  d}masty 
than  domiciles  for  the  inferior  divinitiea  The  contrast  between  the 
architecture  of  the  principal  temple^  and  that  of  the  shrines  which 
surround  it,  is  remarkable.  The  body  of  the  chief  temple  has  been 
destroyed,  and  with  its  wrecks  a  simple,  inelegant  mindra  has  been 
raised  ;  nor  is  there  aught  of  the  primitive  structure,  except  the 
portico,  remaining.  Its  columns  are  fluted,  and  the  entablature 
(part  of  which  lies  prostrate  and  reversed)  exhibits  a  profusion  of 
rich  sculpture.  In  front  of  the  temple  is  a  circular  basin,  always 
overflowing,  and  whence  the  term  bkevo  or  bhid,  '  a  circle,'  added  to 
the  name  of  the  spring,  which  is  feigned  to  be  an  emanation  of 
Chinga.  The  surface  of  its  waters  is  covered  with  the  flower  sacred 
to  the  goddess,  that  particular  lotus  termed  camodJhun,  which  may 
be  rendered,  *  the  riches  of  love.' 

The  chief  temple  evinces  the  same  skill  and  taste  as  the  structures 
of  Barolli,  and  the  embellishments  are  similar.  We  here  recognize 
the  groupes  of  Mahadeva  and  Parbutty,  with  the  griffins  (jim), 
the  Nagunis,  half-serpent,  half-female,  &a,  t^^ou^  not  in  so 
finished  a  style  as  at  Barolli.  Whatever  be  the  age  of  this  temple 
(and  we  found  on  the  pavement  the  name  of  a  votary  with  the 
date  S.  1011,  or  A.D.  956),  it  is  many  centuries  more  recent 
than  those  which  surround  it,  in  whose  massive  simplicity  we 
have  a  fine  specimen  of  the  primitive  architecture  of  the  Hmdos. 
Even  of  these,  we  can  trace  varieties.  /  Five  of  these  small  shrines 
filled  up  each  face  of  the  quadrangle^  but  with  the  exception  of 
those  on  the  east  side,  all  are  in  ruins.  The  doors  of  those  vhich 
possess  an  enclosed  saTictwmy  face  inwards  towards  the  laiger  shrine : 
and  each  has  a  simple  low  altar,  on  which  are  ranged  the  attendant 
divinities  of  Mahadeva.    The  sculpture  of  all  these  is  of  a  much  later 
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date  than  the  specimens  at  Barolli,  and  of  inferior  execution,  though 
far  superior  to  anything  that  the  Hindu  sculptor  of  modem  days 
can  fabricate.  They  may  possibly  be  of  the  date  found  inscribed 
(the  tenth  century),  posterior  to  which  no  good  Hindu  sculpture  is 
to  be  found.  As  this  spot  is  now  utterly  desei*ted,  and  the  tiger  and 
wild  boar  are  the  only  inhabitants  that  visit  the  groves  of  Qanga- 
bh^va,  I  shall  be  guilty  of  no  sacrilege  in  removing  a  few  of  these 
specimens  of  early  art.* 

Nature  has  co-operated  with  the  ruthless  Toork  in  destroying  the 
oldest  specimens  of  the  art.  Wherever  there  is  a  chink  or  crevice, 
vegetation  fixes  itself.  Of  this  we  had  a  fine  specimen  in  a  gigantic 
but  now  mouldering  koroo,  which  had  implanted  itself  in  the 
onunduf  of  the  principal-temple,  and  rent  it  to  its  foundation.  On 
examining  its  immense  roots,  large  slabs  were  actually  encased  with 
the  wood,  the  bark  of  which  nearly  covers  a  whole  regiment  of  petty 
gods.  This  fact  alone  attests  the  longevity  of  this  species  of  tree, 
which  is  said  to  live  a  thousand  years.  The  fountain  temple  has,  in 
a  similar  way,  been  levelled  "by  another  of  these  koroo-trees,  the 
branches  of  which  had  gradually  pressed  in  and  overwhelmed  it. 
The  Singdr-chd&ri,  or  nuptial-hall,  is  also  nearly  unroofed;  and 
although  the  portico  may  yet  survive  for  ages,  time  is  rapidly  con- 
suming the  rest. 

I  should  have  said  that  there  are  two  distinct  enclosures,  an 
interior  and  exterior,  and  it  is  the  lirst  which  is  crowded  with  the 
noblest  trees,,  everywhere  clustered  by  the  awierv^to, '  the  garland 
of  eternity,'  sacred  tovMabadeva,  whJch  shades  the  shrine,  overhang- 
ing it  in  festoons,  This  is  the  giant  of  the  parasitic  tribe,  its  main 
stem  bein^  as  thick  neai*  the  root  as  my  body.  I  counted  sixty 
joints,  eada  apparently  denoting  a  year's  growth,  yet  not  half-way 
up  the  tree  on  which  it  climbed.  That  highly-scented  shrub,  the 
Icetkit  grew  in  gi*eat  profusion  near  the  fioondy  and  a  bevy  of  monkeys 
were  gambolling  about  them,  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  grove.  The 
more  remote  enclosure  contained  many  altars,  sacred  to  the  maries 
of  the  faithful  wives  who  became  satis  for  the  salvation  of  their 
lords.  On  some  o£  these  altars  were  three  and  four  pooUis,  or 
images,  denoting  the  number  of  devotees.  It  would  require  a 
month's  halt  and  a  company  of  pioneers  to  turn  over  these  ruins, 
and  then  we  might  not  oe  rewarded  for  our  pains.  We  have  there- 
fore set  to  work  to  clear  a  path,  that  we  may  emerge  from  these 
wilds. 

Ndoli,  December  5th,  twelve  miles. — The  road  runs  through  one 
continued  forest,  which  would  have  been  utterly  impassable  but  for 
the  hatchet    Half-way,  is  the  boundary  between  Bhynsror  and 

*  Of  the  style  of  these  specimens  the  curious  are  enabled  to  judge,  as  several 
sure  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  These  mark  the 
decline  of  the  arts  ;  as  do  those  of  Barolli,  its  perhaps  highest  point  of  excel- 
lence. 

83 
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Bhanpoora,  also  an  ancient  appanage  of  Mewar,  but  now  belonging 
to  Holcar.  N&oli  is  a  comfortable  village,  having  the  remains  of  a 
foi-t  to  the  westward. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  visit  Tdhdji-ca-coond,  or  '  fountain  of 
the  snake-king.'  It  is  about  two  miles  east  of  N&oli;  the  road, 
through  a  jungle,  over  the  flat  highland  of  Pat'har,  presents  no 
indication  of  the  object  of  research,  until  you  suddenly  find  your- 
self on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
crowded  with  noble  trees,  on  which  the  knotted  koroo  was  again 
conspicuous.  The  descent  to  this  ^len  was  over  masses  of  rock ; 
and  about  half-way  down,  on  a  smali  platform,  are  two  shrines ;  one 
containing  the  statue  of  Takahao,  the  snake-king ;  the  other  of 
Bhunantra,  the  physician,  who  was  produced  at  the  '  churning  of 
the  ocean.'  The  coond,  or  fountain,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  abyss,  is  about  two  hundred  yards  in  circumference,  and  tenned 
a'tiidg,  or  '  unfathomable/  according  to  my  guide,  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  its  dark  sea-green  lustre,  it  must  be  of  considerable 
depth.  It  is  filled  by  a  cascade  of  full  one  hundred  feet  perpendi- 
cular height,  under  which  is  a  stone-seat,  sacred  to  the  genius  of  the 
spot.  At  the  west  side  issues  a  rivulet,  called  the  TaJdioMij  or 
serpentine,  which,  after  pursuing  a  winding  course  for  manv  miles, 
some  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  Pat'har^  washes  the 
eastern  face  of  Hinglazgurh,  and  ultimately  joins  the  Ainj&r.  Ghassi, 
my  native  artist,  is  busy  with  the  effigy  of  the  snake-king,  and 
Dhunantra,  the  VMya,  From  the  summit  of  the  plateau  we  had  a 
view  of  the  castle  of  Hinglaz,  celebrated  in  Lord  Lake's  war  with 
the  Mahrattas,  and  which  was  taken  by  Captain  Hutchinson  with  a 
few  men  of  the  Bengal  artillery. 

Ehawpoora,  December  6th,  eight  miles. — This  was  a  delightful 
march,  presenting  pictures  at  every  step.  Two  miles,  through  jungle, 
brought  us  to  the  abrupt  crest  of  the  Pat'har.  For  some  distance 
the  route  was  over  a  neck  or  chine,  with  deep  perpendicular  dells  on 
each  side,  which,  at  its  extremity,  the  point  of  descent,  termed  the 
ghai  or  pass,  became  a  valley,  gradually  expanding  until  we  reached 
Bhanpoora.  At  the  gha;t  are  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  fortress, 
named  Indorgurh,  which  must  have  been  one  of  the  strong-holds  of 
this  re^on  long  anterior  to  the  Chanderawut  feudatories  of  Mewar. 
Some  n'agments  of  sculpture  indicate  the  presence  of  the  artist  of 
BaroUi ;  but  all  search  for  inscriptions  was  fruitless.  From  hence 
we  saw  the  well-defined  skirts  of  the  plateau  stretching  westwaixl 
by  Rampoora  to  the  Lassaughat,  Tanupoor,  and  Jawud,  tiie  point  of 
our  ascent  last  year. 

It  was  pleasing,  after  a  week's  incarceration  amidst  these  ruins 
and  scenes  of  natural  grandeur,  where  European  foot  had  never  trod. 
to  see  verdant  fields  and  inhabitants  of  the  plains ;  such  alternations 
make  each  delightful  in  its  turn.  We  had  been  satiated  with  the 
interminable  flats  and  unvarying  corn-fields  of  Harouti,  and  it  wiv^ 
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a  relief  to  quit  that  tame  tranquillity  for  the  whirlpools  of  the 
Chumbul,  the  ooonda  of  Gonga,  and  the  snake-king  in  the  regions  of 
the  inaccessible  Doorga. 

As  we  approached  Bhanpoora,  we  crossed  a  small  rivulet,  called 
the  Bewa,  coming  from  the  glen  of  the  pass ;  near  which  is  the 
mausoleum  of  Jeswunt  Bao  HoTcar,  adjoining  the  scene  of  his  greatest 
glory,  when  he  drove  an  English  army  from  his  tenitory.  The 
architecture  is  worthy  of  the  barbarian  Mahratta;  it  is  a  vaulted 
building,  erected  upon  a  terrace,  all  of  hewn  stone :  its  only  merit  is 
its  solidity.  There  is  a  statue  of  this  intrepid  chieftain,  of  the 
natural  size,  in  the  usual  ungraceful  sitting  posture,  with  his  little 
turban ;  but  it  gives  but  a  mean  idea  of  the  man  who  made  terms 
with  Lake  at  the  altars  of  Alexander.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  miniature 
and  regularly-built  fortress,  with  bastions,  the  interior  of  which  are 
hollow  and  colonnaded,  serving  as  a  cUierriisala,  or  place  of  halt  for 
pilgrims  or  travellers ;  and  on  the  terrace  are  a  few  rkklda,  or  swivels. 
On  the  right  of  the  temple  destined  to  receive  the  effigy  of  Jeswunt, 
is  a  smaller  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  his  sister,  who  died  shortly 
after  him.  The  gateway  leading  into  this  castellated  tomb  has 
apartments  at  top,  and  at  the  entrance  is  a  handsome  piece  of  brass 
ordnance,  called  kali,  or  '  death.'  There  is  a  temporary  building  on 
the  right  of  the  gateway,  where  prayers  are  recited  all  day  long  for 
the  soul  of  Jeswunt,  before  an  altar  on  which  were  placed  twenty- 
four  dewda,  or  lamps,  always  burning.  A  figure  dressed  in  white 
was  on  the  altar ;  immediately  behind  which,  pahited  on  the  wall, 
was  Jeswunt  himself,  and  as  in  the  days  of  his  glory,  mounted  on 
his  favourite  war-horse,  Mowah.  The  chaour  was  waving  over  his 
head,  and  silver-mace  bearers  were  attending,  while  the  officiating 
priests,  seated  on  carpets,  pronounced  their  incantations. 

I  left  the  master  to  visit  Mowah,  whose  stall  is  close  to  the 
mausoleum  of  Holcar,  whom  he  bore  in  many  a  desperate  strife. 
The  noble  animal  seemed  to  possess  all  his  roaster's  aversion  to  a 
Frengi,  and  when,  having  requested  his  body  clothes  to  be  removed, 
I  went  up  to  examine  him,  he  at  first  backed  his  ears  and  shewed 
fight ;  but  at  last  permitted  me  to  rub  his  fine  forehead.  Mowah 
is  a  chesnut  of  the  famed  Beemrat'hali  breed ;  like  his  master,  a 
genuine  native  of  Maharashtra,  he  exhibits  the  frame-work  of  a 
perfect  horse,  though  under  14.  3. ;  his  fore-legs  shew  what  he  has 
gone  through.  His  head  is  a  model,  exhibiting  the  highest  quality 
of  blood :  ears  small  and  pointed,  eye  full  and  protruding,  and  a 
mouth  that  could  drink  out  of  a  tea-cup.  He  is  in  very  good 
condition ;  but  I  put  in  my  urzee  that  they  would  provide  more 
ample  and  sweeter  bedding,  which  was  readily  promised.  The 
favourite  elephant  is  a  pensioner  as  well  as  Mowah.  Even  in  these 
•simple  incidents,  we  see  that  the  mind  is  influenced  by  similar 
as.sociations  all  over  the  world. 

Bhanpoora  is  a  town  of  Hva  thousand  houses,  surrounded  by  a 
wall  in  good  order ;  the  inhabitants  apparently  well  contented  with 
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the  mild  administration  of  Tantia  Jogh,  the  present  Dewan  of 
Holcar's  court ;  but  they  ai'e  all  alive  to  the  conviction  that  this 
tranquillity  is  due  to  the  supervising  power  alone.  I  was  greatly 
gratmed  by  a  visit  from  the  respectable  community  of  Bhaopoora, 
merchants,  bankers,  and  artizans,  headed  by  the  Hakim  in  person ; 
nor  could  the  inhabitants  of  my  own  country,  Mdwar,  evince  more 
kind  and  courteous  feeling.  In  fact,  they  have  not  forgotten  the 
old  tie ;  that  the  Bao  of  Bhanpoora,  though  now  holding  but  a  small 
poi*tion  of  his  inheritance,  was  one  of  tne  chief  nobles  of  Mewar, 
and  even  still  receives  the  tilac  of  accession  for  Amud  from  the 
hands  of  his  ancient  lord,  though  nearly  a  century  haa  elapsed  since 
Holcar  became  his  sovereign  de  facto :  but  associations  here  are  all* 
powerful. 

Gurrote,  December  7th;  distance,  thirteen  miles;  directioD, 
S.S.E. — It  was  delightful  to  range  over  the  expansive  plains 
of  Malwa,  and  not  to  be  reminded  at  every  step  by  the  excla- 
mation '  tiiokur  F  of  the  attendant,  that  there  was  some  stony 
impediment  ready  to  trip  one  up,  the  moment  one's  vision  was 
raised  above  the  earth.  A  singular  contrast  was  presented 
between  the  moral  aspect  of  these  plains  and  of  HaroutL  Here, 
though  the  seat  of  perpetual  war,  still  visible  in  sterile  fields,  we 
observe  comfort  displayed  in  the  huts  and  in  the  persons  of  the 
peasantry ;  there,  amidst  all  the  gifts  of  iinopilrana,  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  ryot  provokes  one  to  ask,  "  whence  this  difference  ?'* 
The  reason  is  elsewhere  explained. 

Gurrote  is  a  thriving  town  of  twelve  hundred  houses,  the  chief  of 
a  twppa  or  subdivision  of  Bampoora,  whence  a  deputy  hakCm  is  sent 
as  resident  manager.  It  is  walled  in ;  but  the  inhabitants  seemed 
to  feel  they  had  now  a  better  security  than  walls.  Here  there  is 
nothing  antique ;  but  Moli,  with  its  old  castle,  about  midway  in  this 
morning's  journey,  might  furnish  something  for  the  porte-feuiUe, 
especiaUy  a  fine  sculptured  torun  yet  standing,  and  fragments 
strewed  in  every  direction.  Tradition  is  almost  mute,  and  all  I 
could  learn  was,  that  it  was  the  abode  of  a  king,  called  Satul-Patul, 
whom  they  carried  back  to  the  era  of  the  Pandus. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  ficrd  the  plain  strewed  with  agates  and 
cornelians,  of  every  variety  of  tint  and  shape,  both  veined  and  plain, 
semi-transparent  and  opaque,  many  stalactitic,  in  various  degrees  of 
hardness,  still  containing  the  fibre  of  gi'ass  or  root,  serving  as  a 
nucleus  for  the  concretion.  There  are  no  hiUs  to  account  for  these 
products  in  the  black  loam  of  the  plains,  unless  the  Chumbul  should 
have  burst  his  bed  and  inundated  tbenL  Nor  are  there  any  nvMoi 
which  could  have  carried  them  down,  or  any  appearance  of  calca- 
reous deposit  in  the  soil,  which,  when  penetrated  to  any  depth,  was 
found  to  rest  upon  blue  slate. 

Caves  of  Dhoornvdr,  December  8th;  directicm,  south  10"  west; 
distance,  twelve  miles. — The  country  reminded  us  of  Mewar,  having 
the  same  agreeable  undulations  of  surface  and  a  rich  soil,  which  was 
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strewed  throughout,  as  yesterday,  with  agates.  As  we  approached 
the  object  of  our  search,  the  eaves  of  DhoomD&r,  we  crossed  a  rocky 
ridge  covered  with  the  dhaJc  jungle,  through  which  we  travelled 
until  we  arrived  at  the  mount.  We  found  our  camp  pitched  at  the 
northern  base,  near  a  fine  tank  of  water ;  but  our  curiosity  was  too 
great  to  think  of  breakfast  until  the  mental  appetite  was  satiated. 

The  hill  is  between  two  and  three  miles  in  circumference ;  to  the 
north  it  is  bluff,  of  gradual  ascent,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  in  height,  the  summit  presenting  a  bold  perpendicular  scarp, 
about  thirty  feet  high.  The  top  is  flat,  and  covered  with  burr  trees. 
On  the  south  side  it  has  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  or  irregular  cres- 
cent, the  horns  of  which  are  turned  to  the  south,  having  the  same 
bold  natural  rampart  running  round  its  crest,  pierced  throughout 
with  caves,  of  which  I  counted  one  hundred  and  seventy;  I  should 
rather  say  that  these  were  merely  the  entrances  to  the  temples  and 
extensive  habitations  of  these  ancient  Troglodytes.  The  rock  is  a 
cellular  iron-clay,  so  indumted  and  compact  as  to  take  a  polish. 
There  are  traces  of  a  city,  external  as  well  as  internal,  but  whether 
they  were  cotemporaneous  we  cannot  conjecture.  If  we  judge  from 
tho'  remains  of  a  wall  about  nine  feet  thick,  of  Qydopean  formation, 
being  composed  of  large  oblong  masses  without  cement,  we  might 
incline  to  that  opinion,  and  suppose  that  the  caves  were  for  the 
monastic  inhabitants,  did  they  not  afford  proof  to  the  contraiy  in 
their  extent  and  appropriation. 

On  reaching  the  scarp,  we  wound  round  its  base  until  we  arrived 
at  an  opening  cut  through  it  from  top  to  bottom,  which  proved  to 
be  the  entrance  to  a  gallery  of  about  one  hundred  yards  in  length 
and  nearly  four  in  breadth,  tei*minating  in  a  quadrangular  court, 
measuring  about  one  hundred  feet  by  seventy,  and  about  thirty-five 
feet  in  height;  in  short,  an  immense  square  cavity,  hollowed  out  of 
the  rock,  in  the  centre  of  which,  cut  in  like  manner  out  of  one  single 
mass  of  stone,  is  the  temple  of  the  four-armed  divinity,  Cbatoor- 
bhooja.  Exclusive  of  this  gallery,  there  is  a  staircase  cut  in  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  excavation,  by  which  there  is  an  ascent  to 
the  summit  of  the  rock,  on  a  level  with  which  is  the  pinnacle  of  the 
templa  Apparently  without  any  soil,  some  of  the  finest  trees  I 
ever  saw,  chiefly  the  sacred  peepul,  burr,  and  tamarind,  are  to  bo 
found  here. 

The  ground-plan  of  the  temple  is  of  the  usual  form,  having  a 
Tna/ndra,  mv/ndvf,  and  portico,  to  which  the  well-known  term  pagSda 
is  given,  and  there  is  simplicity  as  well  as  solidity  both  in  the  design 
and  execution.  The  columns,  entablatures,  with  a  good  show  of 
ornament,  are.  distinct  in  their  details ;  and  there  are  many  statues, 
besides  flowers,  not  in  bad  taste,  especially  the  carved  ceilings.  It 
would  be  regarded  as  a  curiosity  if  found  on  a  plain,  and  put 
together  in  the  ordinary  manner;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  all 
is  from  one  block,  and  that  the  material  is  so  little  calculated  to 
display  the  artist's  skill,  the  work  is  stupendous. 
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Vishnu,  who  is  here  adored  as  the  "  four-armed,"  was  placed  upon 
an  altar,  clad  in  robes  of  his  favourite  colour  (pandv^  or  yellow 
ochre),  whence  one  of  his  titles,  PancM/rang.  The  principal  shrine 
is  surrounded  by  the  inferior  divinitieBin  the  following  order:  First, 
on  entering  are  the  Poleaa  or  '  Porters ;'  Qan^sa  is  upon  the  right,  dose 
to  whom  is  Sarasvati, "  whose  throne  is  on  the  tongue ;"  and  on  the 
left  are  the  twin-sons  of  Kali,  the  Bhiroos,  distinguished  as  Kal/i 
(black),  and  Oora  (fair);  a  little  in  advance  of  these  is  a  shrine  con- 
taining five  of  the  ten  Mahabediaa,  or  ministering  agents  of  Kali, 
each  known  by  his  symbol,  or  vdhan,  as  the  bull,  man,  elephant, 
buffalo,  and  peacock.  The  Mahabedias  are  all  evil  genii,  invoked  in 
jup,  or  incantations  against  an  enemy,  and  phylacteries,  containing 
formulas  addressed  to  them,  are  bound  round  the  arms  of  warriors 
in  battle. 

At  the  back  of  the  chief  temple  are  *three  shrines ;  the  central  one 
contains  a  statue  of  Narayana,  upon  his  hydra-couch,  with  Lacshmi 
at  his  feet.  Two  Dytes,  or  evil  spirits,  appear  in  conflict  close  to 
her ;  and  a  second  figure  represents  her  in  a  running  poeture,  looking 
back,  in  great  alarm,  at  the  combatants.  Smaller  figures  about 
Narayana  represent  the  heavenly  choristers  administering  to  his 
repose,  playing  on  various  instruments,  the  moorali,  or  flute,  the 
viTia,  or  lyre,  the  muyoora,  or  tabor,  and  the  mvdhung  and  ihM, 
or  cymbals,  at  the  sound  of  which  a  serpent  appears,  rearing  his 
crest  with  delight.  The  minor  temples,  like  the  larger  one,  are  also 
hewn  out  of  uie  rock ;  but  the  statues  they  contain  are  from  the 
quartz  rock  of  the  Patliar,  and  they,  therefore,  appear  incongruoiia 
with  the  other  parts.  In  fieu^t,  from  an  emblem  of  Maliadeva,  which 
rises  out  of  the  threshold,  and  upon  which  the  *'  four-armed"  Vishnu 
looks  down,  I  infer  that  these  temples  were  originally  dedicated  to 
the  creative  power. 

We  proceeded  by  the  steps,  cut  laterally  in  the  rock,  to  the  south 
side,  wnere  we  enjoyed,  through  the  opening,  an  unlimited  range  of 
vision  over  the  plains  beyond  the  Chumbul,  even  to  Mundisore  and 
Sondwarra.  Descending  some  rude  steps,  and  turning  to  the  left, 
we  entered  a  cavern,  the  roof  of  which  was  support^  by  one  of 
those  singularly-shaped  columns,  named  after  the  sacred  mounts  of 
the  Jains ;  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  mention  a  curious  fact^  that 
while  everything  on  one  side  is  Budhist  or  Jain,  on  the  otW  all 
is  Sivite  or  YisnnuvL  At  the  entrance  to  the  cave  adjoining  this 
are  various  colossal  figures,  standing  or  sitting,  too  chaiacteristic  of 
the  Budhists  or  Jains  to  be  mistaken ;  but  on  this,  the  south  side» 
eveiything  is  ascribed  to  the  Pandus,  and  a  recumbent  figure,  ten 
feet  in  length,  with  his  hand  under  his  head,  as  if  asleep,  is  termed 
''  the  son  of  Bheem,"  and  as  the  local  tradition  goes,  "  only  one  hour 
''  old :"  a  circumstance  which  called  forth  from  my  conductor,  who 
gravely  swallowed  the  tale,  the  exclamation — ''  What  would  he  have 
*'  been  if  noh  mahina  ca  baluc,  '  a  nine  months'  child* !"  The  chief 
group  is  called  the  Five  Pandus,  who,  according  to  tradition,  took 
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up  their  abode  here  during  their  exile  from  the  Jumna ;  and  the 
other  figures  are  performing  menial  offices  to  the  heroes. 

Fortunately,  I  had  my  Jain  Guru  with  me,  who  gave  me  more 
correct  notions  of  these  groups  than  the  local  cicerone.  All  these 
figures  are  representations  of  the  deified  pontifb  of  the  Jains,  and 
the  group  of  five  are  the  most  celebrated  of  the  twenty-four,  and 
distinctively  called  the  Pcmch^Teeruti,  viz.,  Bishubdeva,  the  first ; 
Suntnat'h,  the  sixteenth ;  N^mnftt'h,  the  twenty-second ;  Parswan&t'h, 
the  twenty-third ;  and  M&hsLvira,  the  twenty-fourth.  Each  has  his 
sacred  mount,  or  place  of  pilgrimage  (teerut),  and  each  is  recognized 
by  his  symbol,  viz,,  the  oidl,  black  antelope,  conch-shell,  hooded 
serpent,  and  tiger ;  and  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  find  one  of  these 
symbols  upon  the  plinth  to  ascertain  the  particular  pontiff  to  which 
it  belongs.  There  was  also,  in  a  sitting  posture,  Chandra  Prebhoo, 
known  by  his  sign,  the  crescent.  All  the  figures  are  from  ten  to 
eleven  feet  high.  That  in  a  recumbent  position,  my  friend  said  was 
one  of  the  pontiffit,  about  to  "  shuffle  off  this  morUd  coil/'  prepara- 
tory to  apotheosis.  ''  When  such  an  event  took  place,  the  throne  of 
"  Indra  shook,  and  he  sent  a  deputation  to  convey  the  deceased 
"  through  the  Keer  Scrnivdra  (sea  of  curds),  to  the  great  temple  of 
"  deification,  whither  the  whole  heavenly  host  advanced  to  con- 
«  duct  him." 

Next  to,  and  communicating  by  a  passage  with,  this  hall  of  the 
Jain  pontiflb,  is  the  most  extensive  excavation  of  Dhoomn&r,  locally 
designated  as  "  Bheem's  Bazaar."  The  extreme  length  of  this  exca- 
vation is  about  a  hundred  feet,  and  the  breadth  eighty.  Although 
the  name  of  this  leader  of  the  Pandus  desi^ates  every  subdivision 
of  this  cave,  yet  everything  is  Budhist  The  main  apartment  is 
that  called  Bheem's  armoury  or  treasury,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
through  a  vestibule,  about  twenty  feet  square,  supported  by  two 
columns,  and  having  four  lateral  semicircular  niches,  now  empty, 
but  probably  intended  for  statues:  this  opens  to  the  armoury, 
which  is  a  vaulted  apartment,  about  thirty  feet  by  fifteen,  having 
at  the  further  end  a  cUuigope,  supporting  the  roof.  These  singularly 
formed  columns,  if  we  may  so  term  tnem,  are  named  after  their 
sacred  mounts ;  and  this  is  called  Soomiru,  which  being  sacred  to 
Adnat'h,  the  first  pontiff,  we  may  conclude  he  was  here  adored.  An 
extensive  piazza,  full  twenty  feet  wide,  evidently  a  dkermaala  for 
the  pilgrims,  runs  round  this  apartment,  supported  by  rows  of 
massive  square  columns,  all  cut  out  of  the  rock ;  and  again,  on  the 
exterior,  are  numerous  square  cells,  called  the  apartments  of 
the  Srawuks,  or  Jain  laity;  in  one  of  which  there  is  a  sup- 
porting dhagope,  and  in  another  two  statues  of  the  twenty- 
third  pontiff,  Parswa  A  part  of  the  vaulted  roof  of  Bheem's 
treasury,  as  it  is  called,  has  fallen  in,  so  that  the  vault  of  heaven 
is  seen  through  the  aperture  of  the  mountain.  This  is  also 
attributed  to  Korea  Choor  (thief),  whose  statue  appears  on  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple  of  Barolli,  indicating  the  old  enemy  of 
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the  Pandus,  who  robbed  them  of  their  kingdom.  Close  to  the 
armoury  is  an  apartment  called  the  Bdjloca,  or  for  the  ladies  ;  but 
here  tradition  is  at  fault,  since,  with  the  exception  of  Eoonti,  the 
mother,  Droopddvi  alone  shared  the  exile  of  the  Pandus. 

Still  further  to  the  right,  or  south-west,  is  another  vaulted  and 
roof-ribbed  apartment,  thirty  feet  by  fourteen,  and  about  sixteen  in 
central  height,  supported  by  another  image  of  Soom^ru.  The  sacred 
burr,  or  fig-tree  ( ficiia  religiosd),  had  taken  root  in  the  very  heart 
of  this  cavern,  and  having  expanded  until  checked  by  the  roof,  it 
found  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  be  the  cave's  mouth,  whence  it 
issued  horizontally,  and  is  now  a  goodly  tree  overshadowing  the  cave. 
Around  this  there  are  many  pausidr-acUas,  or  halls  for  the  Yatis,  or 
initiated  disciples,  who  stand  in  the  same  upright  meditative  posture 
as  the  pontiffs. 

But  it  is  impossible,  and  the  attempt  would  be  tedious,  to  give, 
by  any  written  description,  an  adequate  idea  of  the  subterranean 
town  of  Dhoomn&r.  It  is  an  object,  however,  which  will  assist  in 
illustrating  the  subject  of  cave-worship  in  India ;  and  though  in 
grandeur  Uiese  caves  cannot  compare  with  those  of  Ellora,  Oarli,  or 
Salsette,  yet  in  point  of  antiquity  they  evidently  surpass  them. 
The  temple  dedicated  to  the  Tirthancara,  or  deified  Jm-eswan 
(lords  of  the  Jains),  are  rude  specimens  of  a  rude  age,  when  the  art  of 
sculpture  was  in  its  very  infancy ;  yet  is  there  a  boldness  of  delinea- 
tion, as  well  as  great  originality  of  design,  which  distinguishes 
them  from  everything  else  in  India.  In  vain  we  hunted  for  inscrip- 
tions ;  but  a  few  isolated  letters  of  that  ancient  and  yet  undeciphered 
kind,  which  occurs  on  every  monument  attributed  to  the  Pandus, 
were  here  and  there  observed.  There  were  fragments  of  sculpture 
about  the  base  of  the  hill,  differing  both  in  design  and  material  from 
those  of  the  mountain.  Altogether,  Dhoomn&r  is  highly  worthy  of 
a  visit,  being  one  of  the  most  curious  spots  in  this  part,  which 
abounds  with  curiosities. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

Eanie  over  the  ground  o/Monson's  retreat— Battle  of  Peeply^— Heroism  of  Utmt 
Sing  Haray  chief  of  Koelah.— Conduct  of  general  Mo7i8on.—Puchpahar, — 
Kuntoarrct, — Thriving  aspect  of  the  country, ^J^halra-Patun. — Temples, — 
Commercial  immunities  of  the  city.— Judicious  measures  of  the  Regent  in 
estctbUsking  this  mart. — Public  visit  of  the  community  ofPaiun, — The  ancient 
-city, — Legends  of  its  foundation, — Profusion  of  ancient  ruins, — Fine  sculpture 
<md  architecture  of  the  temples, — Inscriptions. — Cross  the  natural  boundary 
of  Harouti  atid  Malwcu—The  chft6n(  of  the  Kotah  Regent,— Gh^xA  of  the 
Pindarris,—Gagrown,—Naraynpoor, — Mohindvrra  Pass,— Inscriptions, — 
Anecdotes  of  the  ^*  Lords  of  the  Pass,"— The  ch&<iri  of  Bheem.— Ruins, 
— Ordinances  of  the  Hara  princes. — Return  to  Kotah, — Field  sports. — Author 
attacked  by  a  bear, — Ruins  of  Ekailgurh. 

Puchpahar,  10th  Decemher. — ^We  returned  to  Gurrote  yesterday, 
whence  we  marched  ten  miles  north-north-east  this  morning  over 
memorable  ground.  It  was  from  Qurrote  that  the  retreat  of  Monson 
commenced,  an  event  as  remarkable  in  the  history  of  British  India 
as  the  retreat  of  Xenophon  in  that  of  Greece.  The  former  has  not 
been  commemorated  by  the  commander,  though  even  the  pen  of 
Xenophon  himself  could  not  have  mitigated  the  reproach  which  that 
disastrous  event  has  left  upon  our  military  reputation.  Holcar  was 
at  Pertabgurh,  when,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  English  army, 
he  made  direct  on  Mundisore,  where  he  halted  merely  to  refresh  his 
horses,  and  crossing  the  Chumbul  at  the  Aora  ford,  he  pushed  direct 
on  Gurrote,  a  distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles.  Local  report  states  that 
Monson,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  rapid  advance  of  Holcar,  had  that 
morning  recommenced  his  march  for  Chandwasso,  with  what  object 
is  unknown ;  but  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  vicinity  of  the  foe, 
without  awaiting  him,  he  ordered  a  retrograde  movement  to  gain 
the  Mokundurra  pass,  leaving  Lucan  with  the  irregular  horae  and 
the  Kotah  auxiliaries,  chiefly  Hara  Rajpoots,  to  secure  his  retreat. 
Holcar's  army  amounted  to  ten  thousand  hoi*se,  in  four  galea,  or 

masses,  each  acting  separately.    That  under Khan  Bungush 

came  on  Lucan  from  the  south,  while  that  under  Humat  Dada,  from 
the  direction  of  Bhanpoor,  attacked  the  Kotah  contingent.  Lucan 
4iefended  himself  like  a  hero  and  having  repelled  all  their  charges, 
had  become  the  assailant,  when  he  received  his  death-blow  from  a 
hand  in  his  own  pdegd.  My  informant,  who  was  that  day  opposed 
to  this  gallant  soldier,  described  the  scene,  pointing  out  the  mowah 
tree  close  tp  which  he  feU. 

The  auxiliary  band  of  Kotah  was  led  by  the  Hara  chief  of  Koelah, 
his  name  Umr  Sing.  On  receiving  the  orders  of  the  English  com- 
mander, he  prepar^,  in  the  old  Hara  style,  to  obey  them.  The 
position  he  selected  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Lucan,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Amjar,  his  left  protected  by  the  village  of 
Peeply,  which  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence  gradually  shelving  to 
the  stream,  the  low  abrupt  bank  of  which  would  secure  him  if  om 
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any  charge  in  front.  Here,  dismounting  from  his  horse,  Umr  Sing, 
surrounded  by  one  thousand  men,  "  spread  his  cai-pet,"  resolved  to 
defend  the  passage  of  the  Amjar.  His  force  was  chiefly  infantry, 
who  met  the  enemy  with  volleys  of  matchlocks,  and  filled  the 
stream  with  their  bodies  ;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  close  with 
them,  a  ball  hit  him  in  the  forehead  and  another  in  the  right  breast 
He  fell,  but  immediately  rose  again,  and  reclining  against  a  sugar- 
mill-stone,  encouraged  his  men  to  the  charga  The  calmness  of  bis 
manner  indicated  no  danger,  but  it  was  the  dying  effort  of  a  Hara : 
pointing  with  his  sword  to  the  foe,  he  fell  back  and  expired.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty  of  his  men  were  either  killed  or  wounded  around 
their  chief,  and  among  the  latter,  the  Polaita  chief,  the  next  in  rank 
to  Koelah,  and  the  bukshee,  or  paymaster-geneiul  of  Eoiah  was 
made  prisoner,  and  forced  to  sign  a  bond  for  ten  lacs  of  rupees  as  a 
ransom,  a  penalty  for  siding  with  the  English. 

A  humble  altar  of  clay  marks  the  spot  where  the  brave  Hara  fell, 
having  a  tablet,  or  joojar'h,  representing  as  usual  a  cavalier  and  his 
steed,  armed  at  all  points.  I  felt  indignation  at  the  indifierence  of 
the  Regent,  who  had  not  marked  the  spot  with  a  more  durable 
monument ;  but  he  is  no  Hara ;  though  could  he  entomb  the  whole 
tribe,  he  would  erect  a  structure  rivalUns  even  that  of  Mausolens. 
But  this  receives  a  homage  which  might  be  denied  to  a  more 
splendid  one ;  for  the  villagei-s  of  Peeply  fail  not  in  their  duty  to 
the  manes  of  Umr  Sing,  whose  lowly  altar  is  maintained  in  repair. 
The  devoted  Lucan  has  not  even  so  frail  a  monument  as  this ;  nor 
could  I  learn  if  the  case  which  enclosed  his  gallant  spirit  had  an^ 
rites  of  sepulture.  But  his  memory  will  be  cherished  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Peeply],  who  will  point  to  the  mowah  tree  as  that  of  "  Iaumu 
"  SaJieb  ca  Joojar'h!' 

By  the  sacrifice  of  these  brave  men,  the  British  commander 
gained  the  MokunduiTa  pass,  without  seeing  even  an  enemy ;  had 
he  there  left  only  five  companies,  with  sufficient  supplies  and 
ammunition,  xmder  such  men  as  Sinclair  or  Nichol,  Mokundona 
might  have  rivalled  Thermopylae  in  renown ;  for  such  is  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  position,  that  it  would  have  taken  a  week  to  turn  it, 
and  tliat  could  be  done  by  infantry  alone.  But  the  commander 
"  had  no  confidence  in  his  men :"  why  then  did  he  accept  the  com- 
mand ?  Throughout  the  retreat,  the  sepahis  were  eager  for  the  fight, 
and  expressed  their  opinion  openly  of  their  leader ;  and  when  this 
*  doubting'  commander  left  five  companies  to  defend  the  passage  of 
the  Bunas,  how  did  they  perform  it  ?  by  repelling  every  assault 
while  a  particle  of  ammunition  lasted.  I  have  often  passed  this  ford, 
once  with  Sindia's  army,  and  only  three  years  after  the  retreat  The 
gallant  stand  was  admirably  described  to  me  by  Zemaun  Khan 
Rohilla,  a  brave  soldier  and  no  boaster,  (and  that  day  among  our 
foes,)  who  cooUy  pointed  to  the  precise  spot  where  he  shot  one  of  our 
officers,  in  the  last  charge,  with  his  pistol.  He  said  that  the  Mahratta 
infantry  would  no  longer  return  to  the  charge,  and  that  Jcswunt 
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Bao  was  like  a  madman,  threw  his  turban  on  the  ground  and  called 
for  volunteers  amongst  the  cavalry,  by  whom  at  length  Sinclair  and 
his  men  were  cut  off.  It  is  a  lesson  by  which  we  ought  to  profit, 
never  to  place  in  command  of  sepahis.those  who  do  not  undei*stand, 
confide  in,  and  respect  them. 

Puchpahar  is  a  thriving  town,  the  head  of  one  of  the  four  districts 
of  which,  by  the  right  of  war,  we  became  possessed,  and  have  tmns- 
ferred  from  Holcar  to  the  Regent :  so  far  we  have  discharged  the 
debt  of  gratitude.  Eighty  villages  are  attached  to  Puchpahar 
-which,  though  never  yielding  less  than  half  a  lac  of  rupees,  is 
capable  of  raising  more  than  twice  that  sum.  There  are  two 
thousand  houses  in  the  town,  which  has  an  extensive  bazaar  filled 
with  rich  traders  and  bankers,  all  of  whom  came  to  visit  me.  The 
cornelian  continues  to  strew  the  ground  even  to  this  place. 

Kunwa'i^a,  llih  Decerribei' ;  thirteen  miles;  direction,  N.  E.  by 
E. — Passed  over  a  fine  rich  soil,  with  promising  young  crops  of 
wheat  and  gram,  and  plenty  of  the  last  crop  (jodr)  in  stacks ;  a  sight 
not  often  seen  in  these  war-trodden  plains,  and  which  makes  the 
name,  Kunwarra,  or  "  the  land  of  corn,"  very  appropriate.  At  the 
village  of  Aonla,  four  miles  south,  we  crossed  the  nigh  road  leading 
from  Oojein  through  the  durra  to  Hindustliau,  the  large  town  of 
Soneil  lying  three  miles  to  our  right. 

Jhalra-Patun,  12th  December;  ten  miles;  direction,  N.N.E. — 
The  road  over  the  same  fertile  soil. — Passed  the  Chunderbhaga 
rivulet,  the  source  of  which  is  only  two  coss  distant,  and  was  shown, 
within  the  range,  the  isolated  hill  of  Relaitoh,  formerly  the  retreat 
of  a  Bhil  community,  which  sent  forth  four  thousand  bowmen  to 
ravage  the  plains  of  Malwa :  these  were  extirpated  by  Zalim  Sing. 

Jhalra-Patun  is  the  creation  of  the  Regent ;  and,  as  we  approached 
it,  his  kindness  procured  me  the  distinction  of  being  met^  a  full  mile 
beyond  the  town,  by  the  chief  magistrate,  the  council,  and  the 
most  wealthy  inhabitants :  an  honour  duly  appreciated,  this  being 
the  only  town  in  India  possessing  the  germs  of  civil  liberty,  in  the 
power  of  framing  their  own  municipal  regulations.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  immunities  oi  their  commercial 
charter  were  granted  by  the  most  despotic  ruler  of  India ;  though  the 
boon  was  not  a  concession  to  liberty,  but  an  act  of  policy ;  it  was 
given  for  value  received,  or  at  least  expected,  and  which  has  been 
amply  realized.  Having  exchanged  salutations,  and  promised  a 
more  extended  courtesy  at  my  tents  in  the  evening,  we  took  advan- 
tage of  the  town  being  thinned,  and  passed  in  under  a  general  dis- 
charge of  ordnance  irom  the  ramparts.  The  city  is  neany  a  square, 
surrounded  by  a  substantial  wall  and  bastions,  well  furnished  with 
cannon.  The  ground  plan  is  simple,  being  that  of  the  Indian  chow- 
pun  or  cross,  with  two  main  streets  intei*secting  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  many  smaller  ones  running  parallel  to  them.  The  main 
street  is  from  south  to  north.  We  proceeded  through  this  burra 
bazaar,  until  we  reached  the  point  of  intersection,  where,  upon  a 
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broad  terrace,  stands  a  temple  to  Chatoorhhooja,  the  '  four-armed' 
god,  at  least  ninety  feet  in  height  The  marble  dome  and  eolon- 
naded  munduf,  and  the  general  proportions  of  the  structure, 
attracted  my  attention;  but  having  been  recently  repaired  and 
eoated  with  white,  I  passed  it  by,  conceiving  it  to  be  modem,  and 
not  likely  to  furnish  historical  data.  From  thence  to  the  northern 
gate  is  a  range,  on  either  side,  of  houses  of  a  uniform  structare, 
having  a  great  appearance  of  comfort;  and  the  street,  which  is 
nearly  a  mile  long,  terminates  with  a  temple  erected  by  the  Regent 
to  his  favourite  divinity,  Dwaricanat'h.  The  image  here  enshrined 
was  ploughed  up  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  and  carried  to 
the  Regent  at  Kotah,  who,  leaving  to  the  choice  of  the  god  the  title 
under  which,  and  the  site  where,  he  would  be  worshipped,  his 
various  names  were  inscribed  and  placed  under  the  pedestal;  the 
priest  drew  forth  that  of  Oopal-ji,  and  a  magnificent  shrine  was 
erected  to  him  upon  the  bank  of  one  of  the  finest  lakes  in  India, 
ihe  waters  of  which,  raised  by  an  artificial  dam,  could  be  made  to 
environ  it  at  pleasure. 

In  a  street  to  the  north,  and  parallel  to  the  first,  but  as  yet  incom- 

¥lete,  is  a  handsome  temple,  dedicated  to  the  sixteenth  Jain  prophet 
'his  also,  I  afterwards  discovered,  was  an  antique  structure,  recently 
repaired,  and  one  of  the  hundred  and  eight  temples,  the  hells  of 
which  sounded  in  the  ancient  city ;  whence  its  name  Jhatrarpattm, 
or  *  the  city  of  bells,'  and  not,  as  erroneously  stated  hitherto,  from 
the  tribe  of  the  Regent,  JhaXor^a-patun,  or  'city  of  the  Jhala;' 
ignorance  of  which  fact  made  me  pass  over  the  temples,  under  the 
supposition  that  they  were  coeval  with  its  modem  foundation.  I 
stopped  for  a  few  moments  at  the  mansion  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
Sah  Munniram,  and  having  expressed  my  admiration  of  all  I  had 
seen,  and  my  hope  that  the  prosperity  of  the  city  would  redouble 
under  his  paternal  care  in  these  days  of  peace,  I  made  my  salaam 
and  took  leave.  Opposite  his  house,  engi-aved  on  a  piUar  of  stone, 
is  the  charter  of  rights  of  the  city.*  Its  simplicity  will  exdte  a 
smile ;  but  ihe  phuosopher  may  trace  in  it  the  first  rudiments  of 
that  commercial  greatness,  which  made  the  free  cities  of  Europe  the 
instruments  of  general  liberty.  Few  of  these  had  their  privileges 
so  thoroughly  defined,  or  so  scrupulously  observed ;  and  the  motive 
which  brought  the  community  together  was  the  surest  guarantee 
against  their  infringement.  A  state  of  general  war  made  them  ag- 
gregate, and  was  the  origin  of  these  immunities,  which  the  existing 
peace  and  tranquillity  will  perpetuate.  Any  want  of  good  faith 
would  be  the  destruction  of  PatuiL 

When  the  Regent  took  advantage  of  the  times  to  invite  the 
wealthy  of  all  the  surrounding  regions  to  become  settlers  in  tlus  new 
mart,  he  wisely  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  their  senses  as  the  best 
pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises.  Simultaneously  with  the 
charter,  the  fortifications  were  commenced,  and  an  adequate  garrison 

*  See  VoL  I,  p.  690. 
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was  placed  here  under  a  commandant  well  known  and  respected. 
He  excavated  wells^  repaired  the  dam  of  the  old  lake,  and  either 
built  anew  or  repaired  the  religious  edifices  of  all  sects  at  the 
expense  of  the  state ;  and,  to  secure  uniformity  and  solidity  in  the 
new  habitations,  he  advanced  to  every  man  who  required  it  half  the 
money  necessary  for  their  construction.  But  the  greatest  boon  of 
all  was  his  leaving  the  administration  of  justice,  as  well  as  of 
internal  police,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  municipal  authorities^ 
who,  to  their  credit,  resolved  that  the  fines  and  forfeitures  arising 
therefrom,  instead  of  becoming  a  bait  for  avarice  and  vexatious 
interference,  should  be  offerings  to  the  shrine  of  Dwaricanat'h. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  chief  magistrate,  Sah  Munniram,  who 
is  of  the  Yishnii^  sect,  has  a  coadjutor  in  Gom&ni  Sam,  pf  the 
OswM  tribe  and  Jain  faith,  and  each  has  his  separate  tribunal  for 
the  classes  he  represents,  while  the  whole  form  a  joint  council  for 
the  general  weal.  Tbey  pull  well  together,  and  each  has  founded  a 
poora,  or  suburb,  named  after  their  children.  The  Chohteas,  or 
members  of  this  council,  are  selected  according  to  the  general  sense 
entertained  of  their  fitness ;  and  were  the  chief  magistrates  also  th& 
free  choice  of  the  inhabitants  at  lai^, '  the  city  of  bells'  would  require 
no  addition  to  her  freedouL  Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  years^ 
has  been  raised  a  city  of  six  thousand  comfortaole  dwellings,  with  a 
population  of  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  souls.  But  the  hereditary 
pnnciple,  so  powerful  throughout  these  countries,  and  which,  though 
it  perpetuates  many  evils,  has  likewise  been  productive  of  much  good^ 
and  has  preserved  these  states  from  annihilation,  will  inevitably 
make  the  '  turban'  of  magistracy  descend  from  the  head  of  Munniram 
or  Gom&nf  to  their  children,  under  whom,  if  they  be  not  imbued 
with  the  same  discretion  as  their  parents,  the  stone  tablet,  as  well  as 
the  subsequent  privileges  of  Jhahti-patun,  may  become  a  dead  letter* 
The  only  officers  of  ffovemment  residing  in  the  town  are  the  com- 
mandant  and  the  collector  of  the  imposts ;  and  so  jealous  are  they 
of  the  least  interference  on  his  part,  that  a  fine  would  be  inflicted  on 
any  individual  who,  by  delaying  the  pa3rment  of  the  authorized 
duties,  furnished  an  excuse  for  his  interference. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  an  internal  administration,  on  which  I  have 
just  had  a  commentary  of  the  most  agreeable  description :  a  public 
visit  from  all  the  wealth  and  worth  of  Fatun.  First,  came  the 
merchants,  the  brokers,  the  insurers  of  the  Yishnii^  persuasion,  each 
being  introduced  with  the  name  of  the  fiiin;  then  followed  the 
Osw^l  merchants,  in  similar  form,  and  both  of  them  I  seated  in  the 
order  of  their  introduction  and  respectability.  After  them  followed 
the  trades,  the  Choktea  or  deacons,  each  making  his  nuzzur  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  body.  Then  came  the  artizans,  goldsmiths, 
braziers,  dyers,  confectioners,  down  to  the  barbers,  and  town-crier. 
The  agricultural  interest  was  evidently  at  a  discount  in  Patun,  and 
subordinate  to  the  commercial;  the  old  Mundldoe  Pat^  were, 
"  though  last,  not  least"  in  this  interesting  assemblage.     Even  the 
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frail  sisterhood  paid  their  devoirs,  and,  in  their  modesty  of  demean- 
our, recalled  the  passage  of  Burke  applied  in  contrast  to  a  neigh- 
bouring state,  "  vice  lost  half  its  deformity,  by  losing  all  its  gross- 
"  ness."  Sah  Munniram  himself  preserved  order  outside,  while  to  his 
colleague  he  left  the  formalities  of  introduction.  The  goldsmiths' 
company  presented,  as  their  nuzzur,  a  small  silver  powder-flask, 
shaped  as  an  alligator,  and  covered  with  delicate  chain- work,  which 
I  shall  retain  not  only  as  a  specimen  of  the  craft,  but  in  remembrance 
of  a  day  full  of  unusual  interest.  They  retired  in  the  same  order  as 
they  came,  preceded  by  the  town-band,  flags,  trumpets,  and  drums. 

Such  is  Jhalra-Patun.  May  the  demon  of  anarchy  keep  from  its 
walls,  and  the  orthodox  and  heterodox  Duumvirs  live  in  amity  for 
the  sake  of  the  general  good,  nor  by  their  animosities,  increase  the 
resemblance  which  this  mart  bears  to  the  free  cities  of  Europe ! 

From  all  I  could  learn,  justice  is  distributed  with  as  even  a  hand 
as  in  most  societies,  but  wherever  existed  the  community  that 
submitted  to  restraint,  or  did  not  murmur  at  the  flat  of  the  law  ? 
Jhalra-Patun  is  now  the  grand  commercial  mart  of  Upper  Malwa, 
and  has  swallowed  up  all  the  commerce  of  the  central  towns  between 
its  own  latitude  and  Indore.  Though  not  even  on  the  high  road, 
when  established,  this  difiiculty  was  overcome  by  the  road  coming 
to  it.  The  transit-duties  on  salt  alone  must  be  considerable,  as  that 
of  the  lakes  of  western  Rajwan*a  passes  through  it  in  its  way  to  the 
south-east.  It  is  not  famed,  however,  for  any  staple  article  of  trade, 
but  merely  as  an  entrepdt. 

We  have  said  enough  of  the  modem  city,  and  must  now  revert 
to  the  ancient,  which,  besides  its  metaphorical  appellation  of '' the 
"  city  of  beUs,"  had  the  name  of  ChandravaH,  and  the  rivulet  which 
flowed  through  it,  the  Chandrabhaya.     There  is  an  abundance  of 
legends,  to  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  apply  the  test  of  inscrip- 
tions.    In  some,  Baja  Boon  is  again  brought  forward  as  the  founder 
of  the  city ;  though  others,  with  more  probability,  assign  its  founda- 
tion to  the  daughter  of  Chandras^n,  the  Fr&mdr  king  of  Malwa,  who 
was  delivered  of  a  son  on  this  spot  while  on  a  pilgrimage.    Another 
ascribes  it  to  a  more  humble  origin  than  either,  i,  e.  to  Juasoo,  a 
poor  wood-cutter  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  Or,  who,  returning  home- 
wards from  his  daily  occupation,  dropped  his  axe  upon  the  paris- 
puttur,  with  the  aid  of  which  he  transmuted  iron  to  gold,  and  raised 
"  the  city  of  the  moon"  (OhandravcUi) ;  and  the  lake  is  still  called 
after  him  Jussoo  Or  ca-talldb.     The  Pandu  Bheem  likewise  comes 
in  for  his  share  of  the  founder's  fame  ;  who,  with  his  brethren  doling 
their  covenant  with  the  Kaorea,  found  concealment  in  the  forest ; 
but  his  foe,  fearing  the  effect  of  his  devotions,  sent  his  familiar  to 
disturb  them.     The  spirit  took  the  form  of  a  boar,  but  as  he  sped 
past  him  through  the  thicket,  Bheem  discharged  an  arrow,  and  on 
the  spot  where  this  fell,  the  Chandrabhaga  sprung  up.     Whoever 
was  the  founder,  I  have  little  doubt  that  tradition  has  converted 
Jussoo- verma^  the  grandson  of  Udyadit,  the  monarch  of  all  Halws, 
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into  the  wood-cutter ;  for  not  only  does  this  prince'H  name  occur  in 
one  of  the  inscriptions  found  here,  but  I  have  discovered  it  in  almost 
every  ancient  city  of  Central  India»  over  which  his  ancestors  had 
held  supreme  power  fi*om  the  first  to  the  thirteenth  century  of 
Vicrama.* 

The  sites  of  temples  mark  the  course  of  the  stream  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  the  banks  being  strewed  with  ruins.  Flights  of  steps, 
forming  ghats,  reach  to  the  water's  edge,  where  multitudes  of  gods, 
goddesses,  and  demons,  are  piled,  and  some  of  the  more  perfect 

i)laced  upon  altars  of  clay,  around  which  some  lazy,  well-ied  Gos^ns 
oiter,  basking  in  the  sun.  Understanding  that  no  umbitige  could 
be  taken  if  I  exported  some  of  them  to  Oodipoor,  I  canied  off 
Narayana  on  his  hydra-couch,  a  Parbutty,  a  trt-miirti,  and  &  cart- 
load of  the  dii  minores,  which  I  found  huddled  together  under  a 
burr-tree.  There  was  a  fine  statue  of  Gan^sa,  but  our  efforts  to 
move  Wisdom  were  ineffectual,  and  occasioned  not  a  few  jokes 
among  my  Brahmins ;  nor  must  I  pass  over  a  colossal  baraha  (boar), 
of  which  no  artist  in  Europe  need  be  ashamed. 

The  powers  of  Destruction  and  Be-production  were  those  propi- 
tiated among  the  one  hundred  and  eight  shrines  of  Chandravatf ;  of 
which  only  two  or  three  imperfect  specimens  remain  to  attest  the 
grandeur  of  past  days.  Everywhere,  the  symbolic  lingam  was 
scattered  about,  and  the  rr^v/ndv/  of  one  of  those  still  standing  I 
found  filled  with  representations  of  the  Hindu  Hecate  and  a  host  of 
lesser  infemals,  the^  sculpture  of  which,  though  far  inferior  to  that 
at  Barolli,  is  of  a  high  order  compared  with  aught  of  modem  times. 
The  attitudes  are  especially  well-managed,  though  there  is  a  want 
of  just  proportioa  Even  the  anatomical  display  of  the  muscles 
is  attended  to ;  but  the  dust,  oil,  and  sindoor  (vermilion)  of  twelve 
centuries  were  upon  them,  and  the  place  was  dark  and  damp,  which 
deterred  us  from  disturbing  them. 

Ghassi  is  now  at  work  upon  the  outline  of  two  of  the  remaining 
shrines,  and  has  promised  to  give  up  ten  days  to  the  details  of  the 
ceilings,  the  colunms,  and  the  rich  varied  ornaments,  which  the 
pencil  alone  can  represent  One  of  these  shrines,  having  a  part  of 
the  singdr  chddri  still  standing,  is  amongst  the  finest  things  in  Asia, 
not  for  magnitude,  being  to  all  appearance  merely  receptacles  for  the 
inferior  divinities  surrounding  some  grand  temple,  but  for  the 
sculptured  ornaments,  which  no  artist  in  Europe  could  surpass. 
Each  consists  of  a  simple  miTidra,  or  cella,  about  twenty  feet  square, 
having  a  portico  and  a  long  open  colonnaded  vestibule  in  front  for 
the  priests  and  votaries     Every  one  of  these  numerous  columns 
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*  On  a  stone  tablet,  which  I  discovered  at  Boondi,  of  the  Takshac  race,  are 
the  names  both  of  Chandras^n  and  Jussoo-verma,  and  though  no  date  is  visible, 
yet  that  of  the  latter  is  fixed  by  another  set  of  inscriptions,  inserted  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  at  S.  1191  or  A.D. 
1135 :  the  period  when  the  old  Hindu  monarchies  were  breaking-  up,  and 
consequently  the  arts  beginning  to  decay. 
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differs  in  its  details  from  the  others.  But  the  entrance  chiefly  excites 
admiration,  bein^  a  mass  of  elaborate  workmanship  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  and  the  foliage  and  flowers  may  be  considered  perfect.  It  is 
deeply  to  be  lamented  that  no  artists  from  Europe  have  made  casts 
from  these  masterpieces  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  which  would 
furnish  many  new  ideas,  and  rescue  the  land  sacred  to  Bh&vixd 
(Minerva)  from  the  charge  of  having  taught  nothing  but  deformity : 
a  charge  from  which  it  is  my  pride  to  have  vindicated  her. 

While  I  remained  with  Ghassi,  amidst  the  ruins,  I  despatched  my 
giifTA  and  Srahmins  to  make  diligent  search  for  inscriptions ;  but 
many  of  these,  as  well  as  thousands  of  divinities,  the  wrecks  of 
ancient  Patun,  have  been  built  up  in  the  new  town  or  its  immense 
circumvallation  ;  but  our  eflbrts  were  not  altogether  unrewarded 

The  oldest  inscription,  dated  S.  748  (A.D.  692),  bore  the  name  of 
Raja  Doorgangul,  or  '  the  bar  of  the  castle.'  It  is  very  long,  and  in 
that  ornamented  character  peculiar  to  the  Budhists  uad  Jains 
throughout  these  regions.  It  contains  allusions  to  the  local  traditions 
of  the  Pandu  Arjoon,  and  his  encounter  with  the  demon  Yirodhi 
under  the  form  of  Baraha,  or  the  boar ;  and  states,  that  &om  the  spot 
where  the  baraha  was  woimded,  and  on  which  his  blood  fell,  a 
figure  sprung,  originating  from  the  wound  (khef),  whose  offspring  in 
consequence  was  called  Khetrie :  "  of  his  line  was  Crishna  Kiut 
Khetrie,  whose  son  was  Tahyac,  What  did  he  resemble,  who  obtained 
the  fruits  of  the  whole  earth,  conquering  numerous  foes  ?  He  had 
a  son  named  Kyuk,  who  was  equal  to  the  divinity  which  supports 
the  globe :  in  wisdom  he  was  renowned  as  Mahadeo :  his  name  sent 
to  sleep  the  children  of  his  foe :  he  appeared  as  an  avatar  of  Boodh, 
and  like  the  ocean,  which  expands  when  the  rays  of  the  fuU  moon 
fidl  upon  it,  even  so  does  the  sea  of  our  knowledge  increase  when  he 
looks  upon  it:  and  his  verses  are  filled  with  ambrosia  (omrito). 
From  Cneyt  to  Cheyt,  sacrifice  never  ceased  burning :  Indra  went 
without  offspring.*  The  contributions  from  the  land  were  raised 
with  justice,  whikt  his  virtues  overshadowed  the  three  worlds.  The 
light  which  shines  from  the  tusks  of  his  foe's  elephant  had  departed ; 
and  the  hand  which  struck  him  on  the  head,  to  urge  him  on,  emitted 
no  sound.  Where  was  the  land  that  felt  not  his  influence  ?  Such 
was  Sri  Kyuk  !  when  he  visited  foreign  lands,  joy  departed  fromihe 
wives  of  his  foe :  may  all  his  resolves  be  accomplished ! 

"  S.  748  (A.D.  692),  on  the  full  moon  of  Jeyt,  this  inscription  was 
placed  in  the  mindra,  by  Goopta,  the  grandson  of  Bhat  Qaadswar, 
lord  of  the  lords  of  verse  of  Moondal,  and  son  of  Hur-goopta :  this 
writing  was  composed,  in  the  presence  of  Sri  Doorgangul  Itaja,  to 
*'  whom,  salutation  !  that  forehead  alone  is  fair  which  bows  to  the 
^'  gods,  to  a  tutor,  and  to  woman  !  Engraved  by  Oluk  the  stone- 
^'  cutter." 

*  The  allusioQ  to  this  affords  another  instance  of  the  presumption  of  the 
priests,  who  compelled  the  gods  to  attend  the  sacrificial  rites,  and  henoe  Indra 
'  could  not  visit  his  consort  IndranL 
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On  this  curious  inscription  we  may  bestow  a  few  remarks.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  wild  legion  of  the  creation  of  this  Khetri, 
from  the  blood  of  Baraha,  represented  as  a  danoo,  or  demon  in 
disguise,  is  another  fiction  to  veil  the  admission  of  some  northern 
race  into  the  great  Hindu  family.  The  name  of  Baraha,  as  an 
ancient  Indo-Scythic  tribe,  is  fortunately  abundantly  preserved  in 
the  annals  of  Jessulm^r,  which  state,  at  the  early  periods  of  the 
Yadu-Bhatti  history,  opposed  their  entrance  into  India ;  while  both 
Takshac  (or  Tftk)  and  Kyuk  are  names  of  Tatar  origin,  the  former 
signifying  '  the  snake,'  the  latter  '  the  heavens.'  The  whole  of  this 
region  bears  evidence  of  a  race  whose  religion  was  ophite,  who  bore 
the  epithet  of  Takshac  as  the  name  of  the  tribe,  and  whose  inscrip- 
tions in  this  same  nail-headed  character  are  found  all  over  central 
and  western  India  If  we  combine  this  with  all  that  we  have  already 
said  regarding  Baja  Hoon  of  Bhadr&6ti,  and  Ungutsi  the  Hun,  who 
served  the  Kana  of  Cheetore  dt  ikia  precise  period*  when  an 
irruption  is  recorded  from  Central  Asia,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  this  inscription  (besides  many  others),  is  a  memorial  of  a 
Scythic  or  Tatar  prince,  who,  as  well  as  the  Gete  prince  of  Salpoor,f 
was  grafted  upon  Hindu  stock. 

The  inscription  next  in  point  of  antiquity  was  from  the  Jain 
temple  in  the  modem  town.  It  was  dated  the  3rd  of  Jeyt,  S.  1103 
(A.D.  1047),  but  recorded  only  the  name  of  a  visitor  to  the  shrine. 

Near  the  dam  of  the  Or-sdgur,  there  was  a  vast  number  of  funeral 
memorials,  termed  nisea,  of  the  Jain  priesthood.  One  is  dated 
"  the  3rd  of  Magh,  S.  1066  (A J).  1010),  on  which  day  Srlmunt  Deo, 
''  Ch^ld,  or  disciple,  of  Acharya  Srimana  D^wa,  left  this  world/' 
The  bust  of  the  acharya,  or  doctor,  is  in  a  studious  posture,  the 
book  laying  open  upon  the  thomii  or  cross,  which  forms  a  reading- 
desk,  often  the  only  sign  on  the  nisea  to  mark  a  Jain  place  of 
sepulture. 

The  adjoining  one  contained  the  name  of  Devindra  Achai^ya  ;  the 
the  date  S.  1180. 

Another  was  of  "  Koraar-deo,  the  pundca  or  priest  of  the  race  of 
'  Koomad  Chandra  Acharya,  who  finished  his  career  on  Thursday 
"  (goorbdr)  the  Mool  nekshitra  of  S.  1289." 

There  were  many  others,  but  as,  like  these,  they  contained  no 
historical  data,  they  were  not  transcribed. 

Naraynpoor,  ISth  December,  eleven  miles. — Marched  at  daybreak, 
and  about  a  coss  north  of  the  city  ascended  the  natural  boundary  of 
Harouti  and  Malwa  ;  at  the  point  of  ascent  was  Oondore,  formerly 
in  the  appanage  of  the  Ghatti-Rao  (lord  of  the  pass),  one  of  the 
legendary  heroes  of  past  days  ;  and  half  a  coss  further  was  the  point 
of  descent  into  the  Antri,  or  *  valley,*  through  which  our  course  lay 
due  north.  In  front,  to  the  north-west,  Gagrown,  on  the  opposite 
range,  was  just  visible   through  the  gloom  ;  while   the  yet  more 

*  See  Vol.  J,  pp.  206-7.  t  See  Inscription,  Vol.  I.  p.  700. 
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ancient  Mhow,  the  first  capital  of  the  Kheechees,  was  pointed  out 
five  COBS  to  the  eastward.  I  felt  most  anxious  to  visit  this  city, 
celebrated  in  the  traditions  of  Central  India,  and  containing  in  itself 
and  all  around  much  that  was  worthy  of  notice.  But  time  pressed  ; 
so  we  continued  our  rente  over  the  path  trodden  by  the  army  of 
Alla-o«din  when  he  besieged  Achild^s  in  Qagrown.  The  valley  was 
full  three  miles  wide,  the  soil  fertile,  and  the  scenery  highly  pictur- 
esque. The  forest  on  each  side  edioed  with  the  screams  of  the 
peacock,  the  calls  of  the  partridge,  and  the  note  of  the  jungle-cock, 
who  was  crowing  his  matins  as  the  sun  gladdened  his  retreat.  It 
was  this  antri,  or  valley,  that  the  Regent  selected  for  bis  chddni,  or 
'  fixed  camp,'  where  he  has  resided  for  the  last  thirty  years.  It  had 
at  length  attained  the  importance  of  a  town,  having  spacious  streets 
and  well-built  houses,  and  the  materials  for  a  circumvallation  were 
rapidly  accumulating :  but  there  is  little  chance  of  his  living  to  see 
it  finished.  The  site  is  admirably  chosen,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Amjar,  and  midway  between  the  castle  of  Gagrown  and  Jhalra-patun. 
A  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  Regent's  camp,  is  the  Pindarri- 
ca-^hddniy  where  the  sons  of  Eureem  Khan,  the  chief  leader  of  those 
hordes,  resided ;  for  in  these  days  of  strife,  the  old  Regent  would 
have  allied  himself  with  Satan,  if  he  had  led  a  horde  of  plunderers. 
I  was  greatly  amused  to  see  in  this  camp,  also  assuming  a  permanent 
shape,  the  commencement  of  an  eedgd,  or  '  place  of  prayer ;'  for  the 
villains,  while  they  robbed  and  murdered  even  defenceless  woman, 
prayed  Jive  tvmes  a  day ! 

We  crossed  the  confluent  streams  of  the  Aon  and  Amjar,  which, 
flowing  through  the  plains  of  Malwa,  have  forced  their  way  through 
the  exterior  chain  into  the  antri  of  Qagrown,  pass  under  its  western 
face,  dividing  it  fi*om  the  town,  and  then  join  the  Caly  Sinde. 
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Until  you  approach  close  to  Gagrown,  its  town  and  castle  appear 
united,  and  present  a  bold  and  striking  object ;  and  it  is  only  on 
mounting  the  ridge  that  one  perceives  the  strength  of  this  position, 
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the  rock  being  scarped  by  the  action  of  the  waters  to  an  immense 
height.  The  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge  was  so  gradual  that 
our  surprise  was  complete,  when,  casting  our  eye  north,  we  saw  the 
Caly  Sinde  sweeping  along  the  northern  face  of  both  fort  and  town, 
whence  it  turns  due  north,  ploughing  its  serpentine  passage,  at  a 
depth  of  full  two  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  valley,  through 
three  distinct  ranges,  each  chasm  or  opening  appearing  in  this  bold 
perspective  like  a  huge  portal,  whence  the  river  gains  the  yielding 
plains  of  Harouti.  As  we  passed  under  the  town,  we  were  saluted 
by  a  dischai^e  from  all  the  ordnance  on  its  rampai'ts,  and  the 
governor,  who  had  advanced  to  meet  us  at  the  express  desire  of  his 
master,  invited  us  in;  but  though  strongly  pressed,  and  equally 
desirous  to  see  a  place  of  such  celebrity,  I  would  not  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  this  chief  stronghold  of  the  Regent. 
On  whichever  side  an  enemy  might  approach  it,  he  would  have  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns.  It  was  only  by  polluting  the  waters 
with  the  blood  of  the  sacred  kine,  that  AUa,  *  the  sanguinary*  khooni), 
took  it  about  five  centuries  ago  from  the  valiant  E^eechee,  Acbildas, 
an  account  of  whose  family  would  be  here  out  of  place.  Independ- 
ent of  ancient  associations,  there  is  a  wild  grandeur  about  Gagrown, 
which  makes  it  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  and  the  views  from  the  north 
must  be  still  finer  than  from  the  point  whence  we  beheld  it. 

We  passed  over  the  ridge  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  and 
descended  into  another  antri,  up  which  we  journied  nearly  due 
west  until  we  reached  our  camp  at  Narajmpoor.  The  valley  was 
from  four  to  six  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  and  in  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation ;  to  preserve  which,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure 
the  game,  the  Regent,  at  an  immense  expense,  has  cut  deep  trenches 
at  the  skirt  of  the  hills  on  each  side,  over  which  neither  deer  nor 
hog  can  pass,  while  the  forests  that  crown  the  hills  to  their  summit 
are  almost  impervious  even  to  wild  beasts.  We  passed  various  small 
cantonments,  where  the  Regent  could  collect  the  best  part  of  his 
army,  some  even  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  At  all  of  these  are 
wells,  and  reservoirs  termed  po. 

Mokundurra,  Decerriber  lUh,  ten  miles. — At  daybreak,  com- 
menced our  march  up  the  valley,  and  midway  between  Naraynpoor 
and  the  durra,  reached  the  ruined  castle  of  Ghatti  so  called  from  its 
being  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  commanding  an  outlet  of 
the  valley.  Partly  from  the  gradual  ascent  of  the  valley,  and  from 
the  depression  of  the  ridge,  we  formed  rather  a  mean  opinion  of  the 
pass  {ghatti) ;  but  this  feeling  was  soon  lost  when  we  attained  the 
crest,  and  found  ourselves  on  a  scarped  rock  of  some  hundred  feet  in 
elevation,  commanding  a  view  over  all  the  plains  of  Malwa,  while 
at  our  feet  was  a  continuation  of  the  aifvtri  of  the  Amjar,  which  we 
observed  gliding  through  the  deep  woods  the  Regent  has  al^lowed  to 
remain  at  the  entrances  of  these  vallies. 

Tradition  is  eloquent  on  the  deeds  of  the  '  Lords  of  the  Pass,'  both 
of  the  Kheechee  and  Hara,  and  they  point  out  the  impression  of 
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Mehraj  Kheechee's  charger,  as  he  sprang  upon  the  Islamite  invaders. 
There  are  many  cenotaphs  to  the  memory  of  the  slain,  and  sevei-al 
small  shrines  to  Siva  and  his  consort,  in  one  of  which  I  found  an 
inscription  not  only  recording  the  name  of  Mehraj,  but  the  curions 
fact  that  four  generations  were  present  at  the  consecration  of  one  to 
Siva.  It  ran  thus :  "  In  S.  1657  and  Saca  1522,  in  that  particular 
''  year  called  Somya,  the  sun  in  the  south,  the  season  of  cold,  in  the' 
''  happy  month  Asoj,  the  dark  half  thereof,  on  Sunday,  and  the  thirty- 
'*  sixth  gurrie ;  in  such  a  happy  moment,  the  Kheechee  of  Chohan 
''  race,  Maharaj  Sri  Bawut  Nursing-deo,  and  his  son  Sri  Rawut 
''  Mehraj,  and  his  son  Sri  Chunders^n,  and  his  son  Kalian-das,  erected 
"  this  aeo-dli  (house  of  Siva) :  may  they  be  fortunate  !  Written  by 
"  Jey  Serman,  and  engraved  by  Kumma,  in  the  presence  of  the  priest 
"  Kistna,  the  son  of  Moh^s." 

We  shall  pass  over  the  endless  tales  of  the  many  heroes  who  fell 
in  its  defence,  to  the  last  of  any  note — Gom&n  Sing,  a  descendant  of 
Sawunt  Hara.  The  anecdote  I  am  about  to  insert  relates  to  the 
time  when  Rao  Doorjun  Sal  was  prince  of  Kotah,  and  the  post  of 
Foujdar  was  held  by  a  Rahtore  Rajpoot,  Jey  Sing  of  Gagorni. 
Through  the  influence  of  this  Foujdar,  GomS.n  was  deprived  of 
the  honour  of  defending  the  pass,  and  his  estate  sequestrated. 
He  was  proceeding  homeward  with  a  heavy  heart  from  the 
presence  of  his  sovereign,  when  he  met  the  Foujdar  with  his  traiiL 
It  was  dark,  and  a  torch-bearer  preceded  him,  whom  GU>m&n  dashed 
to  the  earth,  and  with  his  iron  lance  transfixed  the  Rahtore  to  his 
pcdki.  Making  for  the  gate,  he  said  it  was  the  Rao's  order  that 
none  should  pass  until  his  return.  As  soon  as  he  gained  his  estate, 
he  proceeded  with  his  family  and  effects  to  Oodipoor,  and  found 
s^irna  with  the  Rana,  who  gave  him  an  estate  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  his  followers.  There  he  remained  until  Eotali  was 
besieged  by  Raja  Esuii  Sing  of  Jeipoor,  when  he  obtained  the  Ranas 
leave  to  fly  to  its  defence.  Passing  over  the  Pat'har,  he  made  for 
Kotah,  but  it  was  invested  on  every  side.  Determined  to  reach  it 
or  perish,  he  ordered  his  nakarra  to  beat,  and  advanced  through  the 
heart  of  the  enemy's  camp.  The  Jeipoor  prince  asked  who  had  the 
audacity  to  beat  close  to  his  quarters,  and  being  told  "  the  Rawut 
"  of  the  Pass,  from  Oodipoor,"  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  man, 
of  whom  he  had  heard  his  father  say,  he  had,  unarmed,  slain  a  tiger. 
The  Hara  obeyed  the  summons,  but  would  only  enter  the  Presence 
in  the  midst  of  his  band.  He  was  courteously  received  and  offered 
large  estates  in  Jeipoor;  the  Raja  remarking,  that  Gom&n  Sing 
was  only  going  to  his  doom,  since  "  in  the  space  of  eating  a  pan,  he 
'*  (Esuri  Sing)  would  be  master  of  Kotah."  Losing  all  patience, 
Gora&n  said,  "  take  my  salaam  and  my  defiance,  Maharaj  ;  the  heads 
"  of  twenty  thousand  Haras  are  with  Kotah."  He  was  permitted 
to  pass  the  batteries  unmolested,  and  on  reaching  the  river,  he  called 
aloud,  "the  Ghatta  Rawut  wants  a  boat,''  to  conduct  him  to  his 
sovereign,  whom  he  found  seated  behind  the  walls  encouraging  tJit" 
defence.    At  that  very  moment,  a  report  was  brought  that  a  breach 
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was  nearly  efTected  at  a  particular  point;  and  scarcely  had  the 
prince  applauded  his  swamdheT^rria,  than,  making  his  bow,  Gom&n 
marched  his  followers  to  the  breach,  and  "  there  planted  his  lance." 
Such  were  the  Haras  of  past  days;  but  the  descendants  of  the 
'  Bawut  of  the  Pass'  are  now  in  penury,  deprived  of  their  lands,  and 
hard-pressed  to  find  a  livelihood. 

We  continued  our  march  from  this  Pass,  often  moistened  with 
Rajpoot  blood,  and  reached  the  Durra,  outside  of  which  we  found 
the  old  Regent  encamped,  and  whence  we  issued  on  our  tour  just 
three  weeks  ago.  It  was  by  mere  accident  that,  some  distance  up 
the  valley,  (a  continuation  of  that  we  had  just  quitted,)  we  heard  of 
some  ruins,  termed  the  "  ChdxSii  of  Bheem/'  one  of  the  most  striking 
remains  of  art  I  had  yet  met  with.  It  is  the  fragment  only  of  a 
quadrangular  pile,  of  which  little  now  remains,  the  materials  having 
been  used  by  one  of  the  Kotah  princes,  in  erecting  a  small  palace  U> 
a  Bhilni  concubine.  The  columns  possess  great  originality,  and 
appear  to  be  the  connecting  link  of  Hindu  and  Egyptian  architec- 
ture.  Not  far  from  the  Chd&rC,  where,  according  to  local  traditions, 
the  Pandu  Bheem  celebrated  his  nuptials,  are  two  columns,  standing 
without  relation  to  any  other  edifice ;  but  in  the  lapse  of  ages  the 
fragments  appertaining  to  them  have  been  covered  with  earth  or 
jungle.  At  every  step  we  found  joqjarha,  or  funeral  stones ;  and  as 
this  "  Pass  of  Mokund''  must,  as  the  chief  outlet  between  the  Dekhan 
and  northern  India,  have  been  a  celebrated  spot,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  in  remote  ages  some  city  was  built  within  its  natural  ramparts. 
Throughout  this  town,  we  found  many  traces  of  the  beneficent  but 
simple  legislation  of  the  Hara  princes ;  and  when  the  Regent  set  up  his 
pillar,  prohibiting  chiefly  his  own  violence,  he  had  abimdant  formulas 
to  appeal  to.  We  have  already  alluded  to  this  circuinstance  in  the 
sketch  of  his  biography,  and  we  may  here  insert  a  free  translation 
of  the  ordinance  we  found  engraved  in  the  Pass,  and  which  is 
recorded  throughout  Harouti. 

'*  Maharaj  Maharao-ji  Kishore  Sing,  ordaining !  To  all  the 
merchants  (mahajins),  traders,  cultivators,  and  every  tribe  inhabit- 
ing Mokundurra.  At  this  time,  be  full  of  confidence ;  trade,  traffic, 
exchange,  borrow,  lend,  cultivate,  and  be  prosperous ;  for  all  diTid 
(contribution)  is  abolished  by  the  Durbar.  Crimes  wiU  be  punished 
according  to  their  magnitude.  All  officers  of  trust,  Patels,  Patwarris, 
Sasurris  (night-guards),  and  mootsuddies  (scribes),  will  be  rewarded 
for  good  services,  and  for  evil.  None  of  them  shall  be  guilty  of 
exactions  from  merchants  or  others :  this  is  a  law  sworn  to  by  all 
that  is  sacred  to  Hindu  or  Mooslem.  Ordained  from  the  royal 
mouth,  and  by  command  of  Nanah-ji  (grandsire)  Zalim  Sing,  and 
uncle  Madhii  Sing.    Asoj  the  10th,  Monday  S.  1877  (A.D.  1821)." 

Having  halted  a  few  days,  we  returned  to  Kotah  by  the  towns  of 
Puchpahar  and  Anundp<tor ;  both  lar^  and  thriving,  situated  upon 
the  banks  of  fine  pieces  of  water.  Madhti  Sing,  at  the  head  of  a 
splendid  cavalcade,  with  six  field-pieces,  advanced  a  couple  of  miles 
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to  conduct  me  to  my  old  residence,  the  garden-house,  cast  of  the 
town.     During  the  six  weeks   that  we  remained  here  to  wateh 
the  result  of  the  measures  elsewhere  described,  we  endeavoured 
to  find  amusement  in  various  ways,  to  divert  us  from  brooding 
upon  the  cholera  which  was  raging  around  us.    This  season  attracts 
flocks  of  wild-geese  to  prey  upon  the  young  com,  and  we  had 
the  double  pleasure  of  shooting  and  eating  them.    Occasionally,  we 
had  a  shot  at  a  deer,  or  hunted  them  down  with  the  Regents 
cheetra  (hunting-leopards);   or  with   the  dogs  ran   down  jackals, 
foxes,  or  hares.    There  was  a  'i^umna  for  wild-hogs  about  five  mile:j 
from  our  abode,  and  a  delightful  summer-retreat  in  the  midst  of  a 
fine  sheet  of  water.     The  animals  were  so  tame,  from  the  custom  of 
feeding  them,  that  it  was  almost  unsportsmanlike  to  shoot  at  them. 
On  one  occasion,  the  Maharao  prepared  an  excursion  upon  the  water, 
in  which  I  was  not  well  enough  to  join.     Numerous  shekarriSj  or 
*  hunters,'  proceeded  up  either  bank  to  rouse  the  bears  or  tigei's  that 
find  cover  there,  when  the  party  from  the  boats  shot  at  them  as 
they  passed.      Partly  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  this  sport,  and 
partly  to  see  the  fortress  of  Ekailgurh,  six  miles  south  of  the  city, 
we  afterwards  made  another  excursion,  which,  though  not  unattended 
by  danger,  afforded  a  good  deal  of  merriment.     The  river  here  is 
confined  by  perpendicular  rocks,  full  three  hundred  feet  in  height; 
and  amidst  the  debris,  these  wild  animals  find  shelter.     As  the  side 
on  which  we  were  did  not  promise  much  sport,  we  determined  to 
cross  the  stream,  and  finding  a  quantity  of  timber  suited  to  the 
purpose,  we  set  to  work  to  construct  a  raft;  but  had  only  pushed  a 
few  paces  from  the  shore  when  we  began  to  sink,  and  were  compelled 
to  make  a  Jonas  of  the  doctor,  though  we  afterwards  sent  the  vessel 
back  for  him,  and  in  due  time  landed  all  our  party  and  appendages. 
Being  furnished  with  huntsmen  by  the  Regent,  who  knew  the  lairs 
of  the  animals,  we  despatched  them  up  the  stream,  taking  post 
ourselves  behind  some  masses  of  rock  in  the  only  path  by  which 
they  could  advance.    We  had  been  seated  about  hiJf  an  hour,  when 
the  shouts  of  the  hunters  were  heard,  and  soon  a  huge  bear,  his 
muzzle  grey  from  age,  came  slowly  trotting  up  the  pathway.    Being 
unable  to  repress  the  mirth  of  Captain  Waugh  and  the  doctor,  who 
were  conning  over  the  events  of  the  morning,  just  before  he  came  in 
sight,  I  had  quitted  them,  and  was  trying  to  gain  a  point  of  security 
alittie  remote  from  them;  but  before!  could  attain  it,  they  had 
both  fired  and  missed,  and  Bruin  came  at  a  full  gallop  towards  me. 
When  within  ten  paces,  I  fired  and  hit  him  in  the  flank;  he  fell, 
but  almost  instantly  recovered,  and  charged  me  open-mouthed, 
when  one  of  my  domestics  boldly  attacked  him  with  a  hoc-spear 
and  ^aved  me  from  a  hug.     Between  the  spear  and  the  snot,  he 
went  floundering  oS,  and  was  lost  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocL    Oo 
our  return,  we  passed  the  day  amidst  the  ruins  of  Ekailgurh,  an 
enormous  pile  of  stones  without  cement ;  in  all  probability,  a  fortress 
of  some  of  the  aboriginal  Bhila     Both  crests  of  the  mountain  are 
covered  with  jungle,  ^ffbrding  abundant  sport  to  the  princes  of 
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Kotah.  There  is  a  spot  of  some  celebrity  a  few  coss  to  the  south  of 
this,  called  Gypur-Mahadeo,  where  there  is  a  cascade  from  a  stream 
that  falls  into  the  Chumbul,  whose  banks  are  said  to  be  here  upwards 
of  six  hundred  feet  in  height  There  are  few  more  remarkable  spois 
in  India  than  the  course  of  the  river  from  Kotah  to  Bhynsror,  where 
both  the  naturalist  and  the  painter  might  find  ample  employment. 

I  sent  scouts  in  all  directions  to  seek  for  inscriptions ;  some  of 
which  are  in  an  unknown  character.  One  of  the  most  interesting^ 
brought  from  Kunswah,  of  a  Jit  prince,  has  been  given  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  work. 


CHAPTER  XIV.' 


Visit  to  MynM. — Definition  of  the  servile  condition  termed  bussie. — BifoUL — 
Inscriptions. — Ancient  history  of  Byolli — Evidence  that  the  Chohans  vnrested 
the  throTie  of  Dehli  from  the  Tiiars. — Jain  temples, — Inscriptions. — Sioite 
temples.— Prodigious  extent  of  ruins.— The  Bifolli  chi^.^His  daughter  a  siti 
— Myndl,  or  Mdhandl.—Its  picturesque  site. — Records  of  Pirthi  Raj^  the 
Chohan. — Inscriptions. — Synchronism  in  an  emgmatical  date. — March  to 
Beygoo.—Bumdoda,  the  castle  of  A  loo  Hara,— Legend  of  that  chief— Impre- 
ccUion  of  the  virgin  BitL — Recollections  of  the  Haras  still  associated  vnth 
their  ancient  traditions. — Quit  Bumdoda  and  arrive  at  Beygoo. 

In  February,  I  recommenced  my  march  for  Oodipoor,  and  having 
halted  a  few  days  at  Boondf,  and  found  all  there  as  my  heart  could 
wish,  I  resumed  the  march  across  the  Pafhar,  determined  to  put 
into  execution  my  wish  of  visiting  MynftL  *  About  ten  miles  north, 
on  this  side  of  it,  I  halted  at  Bijolli,  one  of  the  principal  fiefs  of 
M^war,  held  by  a  chief  of  the  Fi^mir  tribe,  with  the  title  of  Bao. 
This  family,  originally  Raos  of  Jugnair,  near  Biana,  came  into 
M^war  in  the  time  of  the  great  Umr  Sing,  with  all  his  bussie, 
upwards  of  two  centuries  ago ;  the  Rana  having  married  the  daughter 
of  Rao  Asoca,  to  whom  he  assigned  an  estate  worth  five  lacs 
annually.  I  have  elsewhere  (Vol.  I,  p.  160)  explained  the  meaning 
of  a  term  which  embraces  bondage  amongst  its  synonyms,  though  it 
is  the  lightest  species  of  slavery.  Bussie,  or  properly  vdsi,  means  a 
'  settler,'  an  '  inhabitant,'  from  vds,  '  a  habitation,'  and  vasna, '  to 
inhabit/  but  it  does  not  distinguish  between  free  settlers  and  com- 
pulsory labourers ;  but  wheresoever  the  phrase  is  used  in  Rajwarra, 
it  may  be  assumed  to  imply  the  latter.  Still,  strange  to  say,  the 
condition  includes  none  of  the  accessories  of  slavery :  there  is  no 
task-duty  of  any  kind,  nor  is  the  individual  accountable  for  his 
labour  to  any  one  :  he  pays  the  usual  taxes,  and  the  only  tie  upon 
him  appears  to  be  that  of  a  compulsory  residence  in  his  i;a8,and  the 
epithet,  which  is  in  itself  a  fetter  upon  the  mind  of  the  vdsi  of 
Bijolli. 

Bijolli  (yijydvaUi)  stands  amidst  the  ruins  with  which  this 
Oopermdli  or  highland,  is  crowded.    From  the  numerous  inscriptions 
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we  here  found,  we  have  to  choose,  for  its  ancient  name,  between 
Ahaichpoor  and  Morakuro ;  the  latter  is  still  applied,  though  the 
former  appears  only  on  the  recording  stone.  This  western  frontier 
teems  with  traditions  of  the  Chohans,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
dependency  of  Ajm^r,  as  these  inscriptions  contain  many  celebrated 
names  of  that  dynasty,  as  Beesildeo,  Som&war,  Pirthi  Baj  ;  and  chiefly 
record  the  martial  virtues  and  piety  of  Imo-BAJ  of  Morakuro,  and 
his  offspring,  Bahir-Raj  and  Eoontplll,  who  appear  cotemporary  with 
their  paramount  prince  and  relative,  Pirthi  Kaj,  king  of  Dehli  and 
Ajmer. 

One  inscription  records  the  actions  of  the  dynasty  of  Cheetore, 
and  they  are  so  intermingled  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to 
separate  the  Gehlotes  from  the  Chohans.  It  begins  with  an  invoca- 
tion to  '*  8dcambhari  Jinunie  Mata,  the  mother  of  births,  guardian 
"  of  the  races  (sdcam),  and  of  mighty  castles  (doorga),  hills,  and  ruins, 
*'  the  Protectress."  Having  mentioned  the  names  of  nine  Chohans 
(of  Vach-gotra),  it  flies  off  to  Srimad  £appa-Raj,  Vindhya  Nirpati, 
or,  '  Bappa,  sovereign  of  the  Vindhya  Hills,'  the  founder  of  the 
Eanas  of  Mewai* ;  but  the  names  that  follow  do  not  belong  to  his 
dynasty,  which  leads  me  to  imagine  that  the  Chohans  of  Oopermal 
were  vassals  of  Cheetore  at  that  early  period.  Since  antiouarian 
disquisitions,  however,  would  be  out  of  place  here,  we  shall  only 
give  the  concluding  portion.  It  is  of  Eoontp&l,  the  grandson  of 
Irno-Raj,  "  who  destroyed  Jawalapoor,  and  the  tame  of  whose  exploit 
"  at  the  capture  of  Dehli  is  engraved  on  the  gate  of  Balabhi.  His 
"  elder  brother's  son  was  Pirthi  Raj,  who  amassed  a  purb  of  gold, 
"  which  he  gave  in  charity,  and  built  in  Morakuro  a  temple  to 
''  Parswanat'h.  Having  obtained  the  regal  dignity,  through  Som&' 
"  war,  he  was  thence  called  Someswar,  for  the  sake  of  whose  soul 
"  this  mindra  was  erected,  and  the  village  of  Rewana  on  the  Rewa, 
"  bestowed  for  its  support.— S.  1226  (A.D.  1170)."  This  appears 
completely  to  set  at  rest  the  question  whether  the  Chohans  wrested 
by  force  the  throne  of  Dehli  from  the  Tiiars ;  and  it  is  singular,  that 
from  the  most  remote  part  of  the  dominions  of  this  illustrious  line, 
we  should  have  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  asserted  by  their  great 
bard  Chund.  The  inscriptions  at  Asi  (Hansi),  and  on  the  column  of 
Dehli,  were  all  written  about  the  same  period  as  this  (see  p.  417). 
But  the  appeal  made  to  "  the  gate  of  Badabhi,"  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Oehlotes  in  Saurashtra^  is  the  most  singular  part  of  it,  and 
will  only  admit  of  one  construction,  namely,  that  when  Pirthi  Baj 
revenged  the  death  of  his  father,  Someswar,  who  was  slain  in  battle 
by  the  prince  of  Saurashtra  and  Ouzzerat,  Koontp&l  must  have 
availed  himself  of  that  opportunity  to  appropriate  the  share  he  had 
in  the  capture  of  Dehli.  Chund  informs  us  ne  made  a  conquest  of 
the  whole  of  Guzzerat  from  Bhola  Bheem. 

We  have  also  two  other  not  unimportant  pieces  of  infonnatioQ : 
first,  that  Morakuro  was  an  ancient  name  of  Bijolli,  and  next,  that 
the  Chohan  prince  was  a  disciple  of  the  Jains,  which,  according  to 
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Chundy  was  not  uncommon,  as  he  tells  us  that  he  banished  his  son 
Sarungdeo  from  Ajm^r,  for  attaching  himself  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Budhists. 

Morakuro,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  Bijollf,  is  now  in  ruins ;  but 
there  are  remains  of  a  kote,  or  castle,  a  palace  called  the  No-choki, 
and  no  less  than  five  temples  to  Parswanat'b,  the  twenty-third  of 
the  Jain  pontiffs,  all  of  considerable  magnitude  and  elaborate  architec- 
tural details,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  Barolli.  Indeed,  it 
is  everywhere  apparent,  that  there  is  nothing  classical  in  design  or 
execution  in  the  architecture  of  India  posterior  to  the  eleventh 
century.  One  of  my  scribes,  who  has  a  talent  for  design^  is  delineat- 
ing with  his  reed  {culm)  these  stupendous  piles,  while  my  old  Jain 
g^rHi  is  hard  at  work  copying  what  is  not  the  least  curious  part  of 
the  antiquities  of  Bijolli,  two  inscriptions  cut  in  the  rock ;  one  of 
the  Chohan  race,  the  other  of  the  8ank*h  P4ran,  appertaining  to  his 
own  ci*eed,  the  Jain.  It  is  fifteen  feet  long  by  five  in  breadth,  and 
has  fifty-two  lines.*  The  other  is  eleven  feet  six  inches  by  three 
feet  six,  and  contains  thirty-one  lines :  so  that  the  old  gentleman  has 
ample  occupation.  A  stream  runs  amidst  the  ruins,  called  the 
Mundagni  (fire-extinguishing);  and  there  is  acoond,  or  fountain, 
close  to  the  temples  of  Parswa,  with  the  remains  of  two  noble 
reservoirs.  All  tnese  relics  indicate  that  the  Jains  were  of  the 
Digumber  sect.  The  genealogy  is  within  the  kote,  or  precincts  of 
the  old  castle. 

There  are  likewise  three  temples  dedicated  to  Siva,  of  still  greater 
magnitude,  nearer  to  the  town,  but  without  inscriptions ;  though  one 
in  an  adjoining  coond,  called  the  Bewati,  records  the  piety  of  the 
Gohil  chief  Bahil,  who  had  bestowed  "  a  patch  of  land  in  the  Antri" 
defining  minutely  its  limits,  and  inviting  others  (not  ineffectually,  as 
is  proved  by  other  bequests),  in  the  preamble  to  his  gift,  to  follow 
his  example  by  the  declaration  that "  whoever  bathes  in  the  Bewati 
"  fountain  will  be  beloved  by  her  lord,  and  have  a  numerous  progeny." 

The  modem  castle  of  Bijolli  is  constructed  entirely  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  old  shrines  of  Morakuro,  and  gods  and  demons  are 
huddled  promiscuously  together.  This  is  very  common,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  noticed ;  nor  can  anything  better  evince  that  the  Hindu 
attaches  no  abstract  virtue  to  the  material  object  or  idol,  but  regards 
it  merely  as  a  type  of  some  power  or  quality  which  he  wishes  to 
propitiate.  On  the  desecration  of  the  receptacle,  the  idol  becomes 
again,  in  his  estimation,  a  mere  stone,  and  is  used  as  such  without 
scruple.  All  around,  for  several  miles,  are  seen  the  wrecks  of  past 
day&  At  Dorowlee,  about  four  miles  south,  is  an  inscription  dated 
S.  900  (A.D.  844),  but  it  is  unimportant ;  and  again,  at  Telsooah,  two 
miles  farther  south,  are  four  mundira,  a  coond,  and  a  torun,  or 

*  I  have  never  had  time  to  learn  the  purport  of  this  inscription,  but  hold  it, 
together  with  a  host  of  others,  at  the  service  of  those  who  desire  to  expound 
them.  For  myself,  without  my  old  gibH,  I  am  like  a  ship  without  helm  or 
compass  (as  Chund  would  say)  ^'  in  ploughing  the  ocean  of  (Sanscrit)  rhyme." 
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triumphal  arch,  but  no  injBcription.  At  Jarowla,  about  six  miles 
distant,  there  are  no  less  than  seven  mundvra  and  a  coond — a  mere 
heap  of  ruins.  At  Ambagh&ti,  one  of  the  passes  of  descent  from  the 
table-land  into  the  plain,  there  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle 
and  a  shrine,  and  i  have  the  names  of  four  or  five  other  places,  all 
within  five  miles  of  Bijolll,  each  having  two  and  three  temples  in 
ruins.  Tradition  does  not  name  the  destroyer,  but  as  it  evidently 
was  not  Time,  we  may,  without  hesitation,  divide  the  opprobrium 
between  those  great  iconoclasts,  the  Qhori  king  Alia,  and  the  Mogul 
Arungz^b,  the  hrst  of  whom  is  never  named  without  the  addition  of 
kkooni, '  the  sanguinary,'  whilst  the  other  is  known  as  Kal-jumun, 
the  demon-foe  of  Crishna. 

The  Bijollia  chief  is  greatly  reduced,  though  his  estates,  if  culti- 
vated, would  yield  fifty  thousand  rupees  annually  ;  but  he  cannot 
create  more  vdsi,  unless  he  could  animate  the  prostrate  forms  which 
lie  scattered  around  him.  It  was  his  daughter  who  was  married 
to  Prince  Umra,  and  who,  though  only  seventeen,  withstood  all 
solicitation  to  save  her  from  the  pyre  on  his  demise.*  I  made  use  of 
the  strongest  arguments,  through  her  uncle,  then  at  Oodipoor, 
promising  to  use  my  influence  to  increase  his  estate,  and  doubtless 
his  poverty  reinforced  his  inclination ;  but  all  was  in  vain — she  deter- 
mined "  to  expiate  the  sins  of  her  lord."  Having  remained  two  or 
three  days,  we  continued  our  journey  in  quest  of  the  antique  and 
the  picturesque,  and  found  both  at 

Myndl,  February  2l8t. — ^It  is  fortunate  that  the  pencil  can  here 
pourtray  what  transcends  the  power  of  the  pen ;  to  it  we  shall, 
therefore,  leave  the  architectui*al  wonders  of  Mahanfil,  and  succinctly 
describe  its  site.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  could  have  induced 
the  princely  races  of  Cheetore  or  Aimer  to  select  such  a  spot  as  an 
appanage  for  the  cadets  of  their  families,  which  in  sununer  must  be  a 
furnace,  owing  to  the  reflexion  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  rock : 
tradition,  indeed,  asserts  that  it  is  to  the  love  of  the  sublime  alone 
we  are  indebted  for  these  singular  structures.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  position  MdhdnvM,  '  the  great  chasm,'  or  deft  in  the 
western  face  of  the  Fat'har,  presenting  an  abyss  of  about  four 
hundred  feet  in  depth,  over  which,  at  a  sharp  re-entering  angle,  falls 
a  cascade,  and  though  now  but  a  rill,  it  must  be  a  magnificent 
object  in  the  rainy  season.  Within  this  dell  it  would  be  death  io 
enter :  gloomy  as  Erebus,  crowded  with  majestic  foliage  entangled 
by  the  twisted  boughs  of  the  amervSla,  and  afibrding  cover  to  all 
description  of  the  inhabitants,  quadruped  and  feathered,  of  the 
forest  On  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice,  overhanging  the  abyt^. 
is  the  group  of  mixed  temples  and  dwellmgs,  which  bear  the  name ' ) 
Pirthi  K^j ;  while  those  on  the  opposite  side  are  distiimuished  by  that 
of  Samarsi  of  Cheetore,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Chohan  emperor  ( ' 
Dehli  and  Ajm^,  whose  wife,  Pirth&-B&^,  has  been  inmiortaused  !•; 
Chund,  witn  her  husband  and  brother.     H^re,  the  grand  r:oft 

*  See  Transactions,  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  L  p.  I5£. 
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''Here,  at  Mahan&l,  the  lord  of  the  land,  Mahadeva,  made 
a  mmd/ra,  in  whose  variously-sculptured  wall  this  treasure  [the 
inscribed  tablet]  is  concealed.  This  (the  temple)  is  an  epitome  of 
the  universe,  whose  pinnacle  (sikra)  sparkles  like  a  gem.  The  mind 
of  Mahad^va  is  bent  on  devotion  in  Mahan&l,  the  emblem  of  Kyl&s,  . 
where  the  Brahmins  perform  varied  rites.  While  the  science  of  arms 
endures,  may  the  renown  of  Mahadeva  never  perish  ;*  and  until 
Ganges  ceases  to  flow,  and  Soom^ru  to  be  immovable,  may  this 
memorial  of  Mahadeva  abide  fixed  at  Mahanftl.  This  invocation  to 
Mahadeva  was  made  by  Mahadeva,  and  by  the  Brahmin  Dhuneswar, 
the  dweller  in  Chutturkote  (Cheetore),  was  this  prashishta  com- 
posed : 

ArffUj  GooTiy  Ckandra,  Indu. 

"  The  month  of  Bysftk  (aoodi),  the  seventh.  By  Viradhwul,  the 
architect  (sUpi),  learned  in  the  works  of  architecture  (aUpa-sastra), 
was  this  temple  erected." 

The  cryptographic  date,  contained  in  the  above  four  words,  is  not 
the  least  curious  parfc  of  this  inscription,  to  which  I  did  not  even 
look  when  composing  the  Boondi  annals,  and  which  is  another  of 
the  many  powerful  proofs  of  the  general  fidelity  of  their  poetic 
chronicles. 

Arga  is  the  sun,  and  denotes  the  number  12 ;  Ooon  is  the  three 
principal  passions  of  the  mind ;  and  Chandra  and  Indu  each  stand 
for  one:  thus, 

ArgOf  Goon,  Chandra,  Indu, 

12.      3.         1.  1. 

and  this  "  concealed  (gooptd)  treasure,"  alluded  to  in  the  inscription, 
must  be  read  backwards.  But  either  my  expounder,  or  the  sUpi, 
was  out,  and  had  I  not  found  S.  1446  in  a  corner,  we  should  never 
have  known  the  value  of  this  treasure.  Many  inscriptions  are 
useless  from  their  dates  being  thus  enigmatically  expressed ;  and 
I  subjoin,  in  a  note,  a  few  of  the  magic  runes,  which  may  aid  others 
to  decipher  them.-f- 

I  was  more  successful  in  another  inscription  of  Irno  or  Amod^va 
(fjEun.  Amdeo),  who  appears  to  have  held  the  entire  Oopermdl  as  a 
fief  of  Ajmdr,  and  who  is  conspicuous  in  the  BijoUi  inscription.    Of 

*  It  appears  he  did  not  forget  he  h(id  been  a  warrior. 

t  /n^tf  (the  moon) 1 

Ptikh^  (the  two  fortnights) 2 

I                        Mtra  (the  three  eves  of  Siva) 3 

Feci^  (the  four  holy  books) 4 

Sur  (the  five  arrows  of  Camdeo,  or  Cupid) 5 

Sest  (the  six  seasons,  of  two  months  each) 6 

Juliidhee  (the  seven  seas,  or  Samoodras) 7 

Sidh  8 

iV»(£'A  (the  nine  planets) 9 

Dig  (the  ten  comers  of  the  globe) 10 

jRooara  (a  name  of  Siva) 11 

Arga  (the  suu) .,. 12 
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this,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  records  his  having  ''  made  the  gateway 
"  to  Myn&l,  otherwise  termed  the  city  of  Som&war ;"  and  the  date  is 

3.        9.      1.     1. 

AnikuL  (fire)  stands  for  three,  denoting  the  third  eye  of  Mahad^va, 
which  is  eventually  to  cause  'pralaya,  or  *  destruction.'  Nund  stands 
for  nirie,  or  the  no-nund  of  their  ancient  histories.  Indu,  the 
moon,  (twice  repeated,)  is  one,  and  the  whole,  read  backwards,  is  S. 
1193,  or  A.D.  1137. 

In  the  mundur  of  Samarsi,  we  found  the  fragment  of  another 
inscription,  dated  S.  12-2,  and  containing  the  eulogy  of  Samarsi  and 
AmorAj,  lord  of  the  region ;  also  the  name  of  **  PirtM  Raj,  who 
"  destroyed  the  barbarians ;"  and  concluding  with  Sawunt  Sing. 

Beygoo,  February. — ^We  commenced  our  march  at  break  of  day, 
along  the  very  crest  of  the  Pat'har ;  but  the  thick  woods  through 
whidi  lay  our  path  did  not  allow  us  a  peep  at  the  plains  of  Mddpftt, 
until  we  reached  the  peak,  where  opce  stood  the  castle  of  AIoo 
Hara.  But  silent  were  the  walls  of  Bumftoda;  desolation  was  in 
the  courts  of  Aloo  Hara.  We  could  trace,  however,  the  plan  of  this 
famed  residence  of  a  hero,  which  consisted  of  an  exterior  and  an 
interior  castle,  the  latter  being  a  hundi'ed  and  seventy  cubits  by  a 
hundred  and  twelva  There  are  the  ruins  of  three  Jain  temples,  to 
Siva,  Han{lm&n,  and  Dhermaraja,  the  Hindu  Minos ;  also  three 
twks,  one  of  which  was  in  excellent  preservation.  There  are  like- 
wise the  remains  of  one  hall,  called  the  amdheari  kotri,  or  *  dark 
chamber,'  perhaps  that  in  which  Aloo  (according  to  tradition)  locked 
up  his  nephew,  when  he  carried  his  feud  into  the  desert.  The  silte 
commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  plains  of  Mewar,  and  of  the 
ameo-ghati  (pass)»  down  the  side  of  tne  mountain,  to  the  valley  of 
Beygoo.  Beneath,  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  guarding  the  ascent,  was  the 
gigantic  statue  of  'Jogini  Mata,' placed  on  the  very  veigeofthe 

Kicipice,  and  overlooking  one  of  the  noblest  prospects  in  nature, 
e  nill  here  forms  a  re-entering  angle  of  considerable  depth,  the 
sides  scarped,  lofty  and  wooded  to  the  base ;  all  the  plain  below  is 
covered  with  lofty  trees,  over  whose  tops  the  parasitic  amervda 
forms  an  umbrageous  canopy,  extending  from  rock  to  rock,  and  if 
its  superfluous  supports  were  removed,  it  would  form  a  sylvan  hall, 
where  twenty  thousand  men  might  assemble. 

Over  this  magnificent  scenery,  ''our  Queen  of  the  Pa&s" looks 
grimly  down ;  but  now  there  is  neither  foe  to  oppose,  nor  scion  of 
Bum&oda  to  guard.  I  could  not  learn  exactly  who  had  levelled  the 
castle  of  Aloo  Hara,  although  it  would  appear  to  have  been  the  act 
of  the  lord  paramount  of  (Sieetore,  on  whose  land  it  is  situated ;  it- 
is  now  within  the  fief  of  Beygoo.  We  have  already  given  one  legen«* 
of  Aloo ;  another  from  the  spot  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

In  one  of  the  twenty-four  castles  dependant  on  Bumaoda,  resi(Ji  I 
Lallaji,  a  kinsman  of  Aloo.    He  had  one  daughter,  in  whose  namo 
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between  them,  these  two  last  bulwarks  of  the  Rajpoot  races  were 
accustomed  to  meet  with  their  families,  and  pass  days  of  affectionate 
intercourse,  in  which  no  doubt  the  political  condition  of  India  was  a 
prominent  topic  of  discussion.  If  we  may  b^eve,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  disi^t,the  testimony  of  Chund,  had  Pirthi  Raj  listened  to 
the  counsel  of  the  Ulysses  of  the  Hindus,  (in  which  light  Samarsi 
was  regarded  by  friend  and  foe),  the  Islamite  never  would  have  been 
lord  of  Hindustlian.  But  the  indomitable  courage  and  enthusiastic 
enterprise  of  Pirthi  Raj  sunk  them  all ;  and  when  neither  wisdom  nor 
valour  could  save  him  from  destruction,  the  heroic  prince  of  Cheetore 
was  foremost  u>  court  it.  Both  fell  on  the  banks  of  the  Ca^gar, 
amidst  heroes  of  every  tribe  in  Rajpootana.  It  was  indeed  to  them, 
as  the  bard  justly  terms  it,  praXaya,  the  day  of  universal  doom ; 
and  the  last  field  maintained  for  their  national  independence.  To 
me,  who  have  poured  over  their  poetic  legends,  and  imbibed  all  those 
sympathies  wluch  none  can  avoid  who  study  the  Rajpoot  character, 
there  was  a  melancholy  charm  in  the  solemn  ruins  of  Myn&I.  It 
was  a  season,  too,  when  everything  conspii'ed  to  nourish  this 
feeling ;  the  very  trees  which  were  crowded  about  these  relics  of 
departed  glory,  appearing  by  their  leafless  boughs  and  lugubrious 
aspect  to  join  in  the  universal  mourning. 

.We  found  many  inscriptions  at  Mahanal,  and  of  one  I  shall  hero 
insert  a  free  translation,  as  it  may  be  applied  hereafter  to 
the  correction  of  the  chronology  of  the  Haras,  of  which  race  it 
contains  a  memorial. 

"  By  Aeap&rana^  [the  fulfiller  of  our  desires]  the  cula-d^vi^ 
[tutelary  goddess]  of  the  race,  by  whose  favour  hidden  treasures  are 
revealed,  and  through  whose  power  many  Chohan  kings  have  ruled 
the  earth,  of  which  race  was  Bhddnrd'hun^  who  in  the  field  of 
strife  attained  the  desires  of  victory.  Of  his  race  was  the  tribe  of 
Hara,  of  which  was  Koolun§  of  illustrious  and  pui*e  descent  in  both 
races ;  whose  fame  was  fair  as  the  rays  of  the  moon.  From  him  was 
Jypdl,\\  who  obtained  the  fmits  of  the  good  works  of  his  former 
existence  in  the  present  garb  of  royalty ;  and  whose  subjects  prayed 
they  might  never  know  another  sovereign.  From  him  was 
Ddva-rcij,f  the  lord  of  the  land,  who  gave  whatever  was  desired, 
and  whose  wish  was  to  render  mankind  happy.     He  delighted  in 


*  Asala  literally,  *  Hope.'  t  Goddess  of  the  race^  pronounced  cool. 

t  *  The  wealth  of  the  bee  ;'  such  are  the  metaphorical  appellations  amongst 
the  Rajpoots. 

§  This  is  the  prince  who  crawled  to  K6damat'h  (see  p.  421),  and  son  of 
Rainsi,  the  emigrant  prince  from  As^r,  who  ia  perhaps  here  designated  as  '  the 
wealth  of  the  bee.'    This  was  in  S.  1353,  or  A.D.  1297. 

II  Jypil  (*  fosterer  of  victory')  must  be  the  prince  familiariy  called  "  Bango" 
in  the  annals  (p.  422.)  and  not  the  (frandson  but  the  son  of  Kooiun— there  said 
to  have  taken  M yn&l  or  Mahanftl. 

If  D^wa  is  the  son  of  Bango  (p.  422),  and  founder  of  Boondi,  in  S.  1398,  or 
A.D.  1342. 
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the  dance  and  the  song.  His  son  was  Hur-raj*  whose  frame  was 
a  piece  of  fire;  who,  in  the  field  of  battle,  conquered  renown  from 
the  princes  of  the  land  [bhom-fyujar],  and  dragged  the  spoils  of 
victory  from  their  pinnacled  abodea. 

*'  From  him  were  the  lords  of  Bum&oda,-f-  whose  land  yielded  to 
them  its  fruits.  From  D^va-rftj  was  MiUpdlJ^  who  made  the 
rebellious  bow  the  head,  or  trod  them  under  foot,  as  did  Capila  the 
sons  of  Sagara.  From  him  was  KeUian,  the  chief  of  his  tribe,  whose 
son  Koontul  resembled  Dhermardj :  he  had  a  younger  brother, 
called  D^dd.  Of  his  wife,  BajvJdem,  a  son  was  bom  to  EoontuI, 
fair  as  the  offspring  of  the  ocean.§  He  was  named  Mahadeva.  He 
was  [in  wisdom]  fathomless  as  the  sea,  and  in  battle  immovable  as 
Soomeru ;  in  gifts  he  was  the  CcUpa-vricsha  of  Indra.  He  laid  the 
dust  raised  by  the  hoofs  of  hostile  steeds,  by  the  blood  of  his  foe. 
The  sword  grasped  in  his  extended  arm  dazzled  the  eye  of  his  enemy, 
as  when  uplifted  o'er  the  head  of  Umi  Shah  he  rescued  the  Lord  of 
MMp^t,  and  dragged  Eaitah  from  his  grasp,  as  is  Chandra  from 
Bahoo.||  He  trod  the  Sooltan's  army  under  foot,  as  does  the  ox  tbo 
com ;  even  as  did  the  Danoos  (demons)  chum  the  ocean,  so  did 
Mahadeva  the  field  of  strife,  seizing  the  gem  (rutna)  of  victory  from 
the  son  of  the  King,  and  bestowing  it  on  Eaitah,  the  lord  of  men. 
From  the  centre  even  to  the  skirts  of  space,  did  the  fame  of  his 
actions  extend,  pure  as  curdled  milk.  He  had  a  son,  Doorjan,oii 
whom  he  bestowed  the  title  of  Jiva-rAjIT  (Jeojrfij),  who  had  two 
brothers,  Soobut-s&l and  CilTnbhucama** 

*  Hur-raj,  elder  son  of  D^wa,  became  lord  of  Bumftoda,  by  the  abdication 
of  his  father,  who  thenceforth  resided  at  his  conquest  at  Boondi — See  p.  4i5. 

t  Hur-raj  had  twelve  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  the  celebrated  Aloo  Hara, 
succeeded  to  Bum&oda.    See  note,  p.  422. 

X  Here  we  quit  the  direct  line  of  descent,  going  back  'to  Ddwa.  Rit-p&l,  in 
all  probability,  was  the  offspring  of  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Hur-ny,  having 
Mynftl  as  a  fief  of  Bum&oda. 

§  In  the  original,  "  fair  as  Chanderma  (the  moon),  the  offsi)riiig  of  Samudra 
"  (the  oceaj^)."  In  Hindu  mythology,  the  moon  is  a  male  dUvinity,  and  son  of 
the  ocean,  which  supplies  a  favoarite  metaphor  to  the  Bardai^-^-ikt  sea 
expanding  with  delight  at  the  sight  of  his  child,  denoting  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  waters. 

LThis  Umi  Shah  can  only  be  the  Patlian  emperor  Humayoon,  who  ei^yed 
ort  and  infamous  celebntjr ;  and  Mahadeo,  the  Hara  prince  of  Mahanftl, 
who  takes  the  credit  of  rescuing  prince  Eaitsi,  must  have  been  one  of  the 
great  feudatories,  perhaps  generahssimo  of  the  armies  of  Mlwar  (Afedodi),  it 
will  be  pleasing  to  the  lovers  of  legendiury  lore  to  learn,  from  a  <^ingn1ajr  tale, 
which  we  shall  relate  when  we  get  to  Bumftoda,  that  if  on  one  occasion  he 
owed  his  rescue  to  the  Hara,  the  last  on  another  took  the  life  he  gave ;  and  as 
it  is  said  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Doorjun,  whom  he  constitated 
Jiva-r&j,  or  king  (rqj),  while  he  was  yet  in  life  (jiva),  it  is  not  unlikelv  that,  ir 
order  to  atone  for  the  crime  of  treason  to  his  sovereign  lord,  he  abandoned  thw 
gadt  of  M^M. 

T  Here  it  is  distinctly  avowed  that  Mahad6va,  having  constituted  hi?  >^'^ 
Jiva-rdj,  passed  his  days  in  devotion  in  the  temple  he  hsid  fotmded. 

**  Pronounced  Koombkurun^  *  a  ray  of  the  C^mbhd^  the  vessel  embltirari'* 
of  Ceres,  and  elsewhere  described. 
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he  sent  the  coco-nut  to  his  lie^e-lord,  the  Rana  of  Cheetore  ; 
but  the  honour  was  declined.  The  family  priest  was  returning 
across  the  cmtri,  when  he  encountered  the  heir  of  Cheetore 
returning  from  the  chase,  who,  on  learning  the  cause  of  the  holy 
man's  grief,  determined  to  remove  it  by  taking  the  nuptial  symbol 
himself.  He  dismissed  the  priest,  telling  him  he  should  soon  appear 
to  claim  his  bride.  Accordingly,  with  an  escort  befitting  the  heir 
of  Cheetore,  and  accompanied  by  a  bard  then  on  a  visit  to  the 
Bana,  he  set  out  for  Bum&oda  Bheems^n  Baidai  was  a  native 
of  Benares,  and  happened  to  pass  through  M^war  on  his  way 
to  Cutch-Bhooj,  at  the  very  period  when  all ''  the  sons  of  rhyme" 
were  under  sentence  of  exile  from  M^war :  a  fate  which  we  frequently 
find  attending .  the  fraternity  in  this  country.  The  cause  of  this 
expatriation  was  as  follows:  an  image  of  the  deity  had  been 
discovered  in  clearing  out  the  waters  of  the  lake,  of  a  form  so 
exquisitely  beautiful  as  to  enchant  every  eye.  But  the  position  of 
the  arms  was  singular :  one  pointed  upwards,  another  downwards,  a 
third  horizontally  towards^  the  observer.  The  hand-writing  on  the 
wall  could  not  have  more  appalled  the  despot  of  Babylon,  than  this 
pootli  of  Chutterbhooja^  or  '  image  of  the  four-armed  god.'  The 
prophetic  seers  were  convened  from  all  parts ;  but  neither  the  Bh&ts 
nor  the  Charuns,  nor  even  the  cunning  l&rahmin,  could  interpret  the 
prodigy;  until,  at  length,  the  bard  of  the  Jharejas  arrived  and 
expounded  the  riddle.  He  shewed  that  the  finger  pointing  upwards 
imported  that  there  was  one  Indra,  lord  of  heaven ;  and  that  down- 
wards was  directed  to  the  sovereign  of  p&t&l  (hell);  whilst  that  which 
pointed  to  the  Rana  indicated  that  he  was  lord  of  the  central  region 
(Midpdt)y  which  being  geographically  correct,  his  interpretation 
was  approved,  and  met  with  such  reward,  that  he  became  the  pdU 
bardai,  or  chief  bard  to  Hamir,  who,  at  his  intercession,  recalled  his 
banished  brethren,  exacting  in  return  for  such  favours  that ''  he 
"  would  extend  the  palm  to  no  mortal  but  himself."  This  was  the 
bard  who  accompanied  the  heir  of  Cheetore  to  espouse  the  daughter 
of  Bum&oda.  The  castle  of  the  Hara  was  thronged ;  the  sound  of 
mirth  and  revelry  rang  through  the  castle-halls,  and  the  bards,  who 
from  all  parts  assembled  to  sing  the  glories  of  the  Haras,  were  loaded 
with  gifts.  Bheems^n  could  not  withstand  the  offering  made  by 
the  lord  of  the  Pat'har,  a  horse  richly  caparisoned,  splendid  clothes, 
and  a  huge  bag  of  money :  as  the  bard  of  the  Haras  (who  told  me 
the  tale)  remarked, "  although  he  had  more  than  enough,  who  can 
''  forget  habit?  We  are  b^gars  (ynmigtas)  as  well  as  poets  by 
^  profession."  So,  after  many  excuses,  he  allowed  the  gift  to  be 
left ;  but  his  soul  detested  the  sin  of  bis  eye,  and  resolving  to  expiate 
the  crime,  he  buried  his  dagger  in  his  heart.  Cries  rent  the  air ; 
**  the  sacred  bard  of  Cheetore  is  slain  .*"  met  the  ear  of  its  prince  at 
the  very  moment  of  hataiU  (junction  of  hands).  He  dropped  the 
haiid  of  his  bride,  and  demanded  vengeance.  It  was  now  the  Hara's 
turn  to  be  offended :  to  break  off  the  nuptials  at  such  a  moment  was 
redoubling  the  insult  already  offered  by  his  father,  and  a  course 
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which  not  even  the  bard^s  death  could  justify.  The  heir  of  Cheetore 
was  conducted  forthwith  outside  Bum&oda ;  but  he  soon  returned 
with  the  troops  of  Cheetore,  and  hostilities  commenced  where 
festivity  so  latelv  reigned.  Falgoon  approached,  and  the  spring- 
hunt  of  the  aha/irea  could  not  be  deferred,  though  foes  were  around. 
Lallaji,  father  of  the  bride,  went  with  a  chosen  band  to  slay  a  boar 
to  Oouri,  in  the  plains  of  Tookeraye ;  but  Eaitsi  heard  of  it,  and 
attacked  them.  Alike  prepared  for  the  fight  or  the  feast,  the  Hara 
accepted  the  unequal  combat;  and  the  father  and  lover  of  the  bride 
rushed  on  each  other  spear  in  hand,  and  fell  by  mutual  wounds. 

The  pyres  were  prepared  within  the  walls  of  Bum&oda,  whither 
the  vassals  bore  the  bodies  of  their  lords ;  on  one  was  placed  the 
prince  of  Cheetore,  on  the  other  the  Hara  kinsman;  and  while 
the  virgin-bride  ascended  with  the  dead  body  of  the  prince,  her 
mother  was  consumed  on  that  where  her  father  lay.  It  was  on  this 
event  that  the  imprecation  was  pronounced  that '  Rana  and  Rao 
should  never  meet  at  the  spring-hunt  {ahairea)  but  death  should 
ensue.'  We  have  recorded,  in  the  annals  of  the  Haras,  two  subse- 
quent occasions;  and  to  complete  their  quatrain,  they  have  made  the 
defeat  of  Rana  Mokul  (said  Eoombho  in  the  Annals,  see  page  432) 
fill  up  the  gap.    Thus : — 

"  flamoo,  Mokul  mdryd 

Lalla,  Khdita  Ran 

Soojahf  Rutna  sengdrid 

Ajmdl,  Ursi  Ran." 

In  repeating  these  stanzas,  the  descendant  of  Aloo  Hara  may  find 
some  consolation  for  the  mental  sufferings  he  endures,  when  he  casts 
a  glance  upon  the  ruins  of  Bum&oda  and  its  twenty-four  subordinate 
castles,  not  one  of  which  now  contains  a  Hara : — 

^'  And  there  they  stand*  as  stands  a  lofty  mind. 
Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd ; 
All  tenantless,  save  to  the  crannying  wind, 
Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  clond." 

That  these  ruins  make  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  Hara,  I  can 
prove,  by  letters  I  received  in  October  last  year,  when,  in  obedience 
to  a  mandate  of  the  ''  Queen  of  the  Pass,"  a  band  collected  at  her 
shrine  to  obey  her  behest,  whatever  that  might  be. — Extract  ficom 
Akbar  (newspaper),  dated  Boondi,  October  18, 1820. 

"  Warrants  were  sent  to  all  the  c^efs  for  their  attendance  at  the 
capital  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Diiaerra.  The  whole  of  the 
chiefs  and  landholders  came,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tliakoors 
of  Burr,  who  returned  the  following  reply : — '  We  have  received  a 
communication  (pygd/m)  from  Sri  Bhdvdni  of  Bumdoda,  who  com- 
mands us  no  longer  to  put  the  plough  in  ^e  soil,  but  to  sell  our 
horses  and  our  cattle,  and  with  the  amount  to  purchase  sixty-four* 

*  A  number  sacred  (according  to  Chund)  to  this  goddess,  who  is  chief  of  tbt- 
sixty-four  Joginis. 
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buffaloes  and  thirfcy-two  goats,  for  a  general  sacrifice  to  Mataji,  by 
obeying  which  we  shall  re-possess  Bum&oda.'  Accordingly,  no  sooner 
was  this  known,  than  several  others  joined  them,  both  from  Boondi 
and  Eotah.  The  Thakoor  of  Burr  had  prepared  dinner  near  the 
statue  of  Mata  for  two  hundred,  instead  of  which  five  hundred 
assembled;  yet  not  only  were  they  all  abundantly  satisfied,  but 
some  food  remained,  which  convinced  the  people  there  that  the  story 
(the  communication)  was  true." 

This  was  from  Boondi ;  but  the  following  was  from  my  old,  steady, 
and  faithful  Brahmin,  Balgovind,  who  was  actually  on  the  spot,  dated 
*'  Mynal,  1st  Eartik  : — A  few  diays  ago,  there  was  a  grand  sacrifice 
"  to  Jogini  Mata,  when  thirty-one  buffiJoes  and  fifty-three  goats 
*'  were  slain.  Upon  two  bukrcbs  (he-goats),  three  Haras  tried  their 
"  swords  in  vain ;  they  could  not  touch  a  single  hair,  at  which  all  were 
"  much  surprised.  These  goats  were  afterwards  turned  loose  to  feed 
*'  where  they  pleased,  and  were  called  amur  (immortal)." 

Not  a  comment  was  made  upon  this,  either  by  the  sensible  Bal- 
govind or  the  Yati  Gyanji,  who  was  with  him.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  time  to  be  lost  in  preventing  an  explosion  from  five  hundred 
brave  Haras,  deeming  themselves  convened  at  the  express  command 
of  Bh&v^i,  to  whom  the  sacrifice  proved  thus  acceptable ;  and  I  sent 
to  the  Kaja  to  break  up  the  party,  which  was  effected.  It,  hoWever, 
shews  what  an  easy  matter  it  is  to  work  upon  the  credulity  through 
the  feelings  of  these  brave  men. 

I  left  the  spot,  hallowed  by  many  feelings  towards  the  silent  walls 
of  Bumaoda.  We  wound  our  way  down  the  rocky  steep,  giving  a 
look  to  the  '  mother  of  the  maids  of  slaughter'  as  we  passed,  and 
after  a  short  passage  across  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  encamped  in 
a  fine  grove  of  trees  close  to  the  town  of  Beygoo.  The  Bawut, 
descendant  of  '  the  black  cloud,'  came  out  to  meet  me ;  but  he  is 
yet  a  stranger  to  the  happiness  that  awaits  him — the  restoration  of 
more  than  half  of  his  estate,  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mahratta  Sindia  since  A.D.  1791. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Beygoo, — Serious  accident  to  the  author, — Affecting  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  BaunU. — Expulsion  of  the  Mahrattas  from  £eygoo,-^The  estates  of  the 
RaunU  sequestrated, — Restored. — Bussie, — Cheetore. — *  Akber's  LampJ— Ra- 
tions upon  the  Ruins  of  Cheetore.— Description  of  the  dty^frofm  the  Khomim 
nisi,  and  from  observation. — Tour  of  the  city.— Origin  of  the  Bdgraumt  ckst. 
— Inscriptions. — Aged  FaJtnr. — Return  to  Oodipoor. — Conclusion. 

Beygoo,  February  26^. — The  chances  were  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  to  one  that  I  ever  touched  a  pen  again.    Two  days  ago, 
I  sUurted,  with  all  the  ''pomp  and  circumstance"    befitting  the 
occasion,  to  restore  to  the  diief  the  land  of  his  sires,  of  which  force 
and  fraud  had  conspired  to  deprive  them  during  more  than  thirty 
years.     The  purport  of  my  visit  being  made  known,  the  '  sods  of 
Kala  M^'h'  assembled  from  all  quai^rs ;  but  honhar  has  again 
interfered.    The  old  castle  of  Beygoo  has  a  remarkably  wide  moat, 
across  which  there  is  a  wooden  briq^  communicating  with  the  town. 
The  avant-couriers  of  my  cavalcade,  with  an  elephant  bearing  the 
union,  having  crossed  and  passed  under  the  ajx^ed  gateway,  I 
followed,  contrary  to  the  Mdnoufa  advice,  who  said  there  certainly 
would  not  be  space  to  admit  the  elephant  and  howda.    But  I  heed- 
lessly told  him  to  drive  on,  and  if  he  could  not  pass  through,  to 
dismount.    The  hollow  sound  of  the  bridge,  and  the  deep  moat  on 
either  side,  alarmed  the  animal,  and  she  darted  forward  with  the 
celerity  occasioned  by  fear,  in  spite  of  any  effort  to  stop  her.    As  I 
approached  the  gateway,  I  measured  it  with  my  eye,  and  expecting 
inevitable  and  instantaneous  destruction,  I  planted  my  feet  firmly 
against  the  howda,  and  my  fore-arms  against  the  archway,  and,  hy 
an  almost  preternatural  effort  of  strengUi,  burst  out  the  back  of  the 
howda :  the  elephant  pursued  her  flight  inside,  and  I  dropped  sense- 
less on  the  bridge  below.    The  affectionate  sympathies  and  attention 
of  those  around  revived  me,  though  they  almost  extinguished  the 
latent  spark  of  life  in  raising  me  into  my  palkf,  and  carrying  me  to 
my  tent.    I,  however,  soon  recovered  my  senses,  though  sadly  braised ; 
but  the  escape   was,  in  a  two-fold   degree,  miriunilous ;  for,  in 
avoiding  decollation,  had  I  £allen  half  an  inch  more  to  the  side,  I  should 
have  been  caught  on  the  projecting  spikes  of  the  gateway.    My 
tent   was  soon  filled  by   the  Bawut-ji   and  his   brethren,  who 
deplored  the  accident,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  get  them  to 
leave  the  side  of  my  pallet;    but  what  was  my  astonishment 
when,  two  days  after,  going  to  fulfil  my  mission,  I  saw  the  noble 
gateway,  the  work  of  Eala  Me^'h,  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins, 
through  which  I  was  conducted  to  the  palace  on  an  cunple  tenaoe, 
in  front  of  which  I  found  the  little  court  of  Beygoo !    The  Bawat 
advanced  and  presented  me  the  keys,  which  having  returned  in  his 
sovereign's  name,  I  deplored  his  rash  destruction  of  the  gateway, 
blaming  honhar  and  my  own  want  of  bood'h  (wisdom),  for  the 
accident    But  it  was  in  vain:  he  declared  he  never  could  have 
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looked  upon  it  with  complacency;  since  it  had  nearly  deprived  of  life 
one  who  had  given  life  to  them.  The  restored  estates  had  been  moi-t- 
mged  to  old  Sindia  for  the  payment  of  a  war-exaction,  and  the 
Bawut  held  regularly-executeci  deeds,  empowering  him  to  recover 
them  when  the  contribation  should  be  liquidated.  When  the  '  reign 
of  justice'  commenced  in  these  regions,  he  produced  his  bond ;  he 
shewed  that  the  exactions  had  been  paid  twice  over,  and  demanded, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  British  aeent,  that  Sindia  should  be 
brought  to  a  settlement.  The  replies  and  rejoinders  were  eudless ; 
and  at  length  the  Rawutji,  weari^  out,  one  morning  took  the  law 
into  his  own  hands ;  assaulted,  carried,  and,  with  the  loss  of  some 
lives,  drove  out  the  Mahrattas,  who  had  built  a  castellated  residence 
even  imder  his  eye.  It  was  necessary  for  form-sake  to  punish  this 
act,  which  we  would  not  prevent ;  and  accordingly  Beygoo  was  put 
under  sequestration,  and  the  Rana's  flag  was  planted  upon  its  walls. 
The  chief  submitted  to  all  with  a  good  grace,  and  with  a  cause  so 
just,  I  made  an  excellent  case  against  Sindia,  who  talked  of  papers 
which  he  never  produced.  AUowing,  therefore,  some  months  more 
to  elapse,  we  executed  the  bond,  and  restored  Beygoo  to  its  rightful 
owner.  I  was  the  more  rejoiced  at  effecting  this,  as  the  Bawut  had 
set  the  example  of  signing  the  deed  of  renunciation  of  May  1818, 
which  was  the  commencement  of  the  prosperity  of  Mewar. 

Bvssie,  February  27th. — Compelled  to  travel  in  my  paiki,  full  of 
aches  and  ails.  I  think  this  will  complete  the  disorganization  of  my 
frame  ;  but  I  must  reserve  the  little  strength  I  have  for  Cheetore, 
and,  covie  qui  covie,  climb  up  and  take  a  farewell  look. 

Cheetore, — My  heart  beat  high  as  I  approached  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Seesodias,  teeming  with  reminiscences  of  glory,  which  every 
stone  in  her  giant-like  kangras  (battlements)  attested.  It  was  from 
this  side  that  the  imperial  hosts  under  Alia  and  Akber  advanced  to 
force  the  descendant  of  Rama  to  do  homage  to  their  power.  How 
the  summons  was  answered,  the  deeds  of  Ranas  Ui'si  and  Pert^p 
have  already  told.  But  there  was  one  relic  of  "  the  last  day"  of 
Cheetore,  wnich  I  visited  in  this  moiiiing's  maix^,  that  will  immor- 
talize the  field  where  the  greatest  monarch  that  India  (perhaps  Asia) 
ever  had,  erected  the  green  banner  of  the  faith,  and  pitched  his 
tent,  around  which  his  legions  were  marshalled  for  the  reduction  of 
the  city.  This  still  perfect  monument  is  a  fine  pyramidal  column, 
called  by  some  the  Clverdg-ddn,  and  by  others  A  kber-cd-d^wd,  both 
having  the  same  meaning,  '  Akber's  lamp.'  It  is  formed  of  large 
blocks  of  compact  limestone,  admirably  put  together,  about  thirty- 
iive  feet  high,  each  face  being  twelve  feet  at  the  base,  and  gradually 
tapering  to  the  summit,  where  it  is  between  tliree  and  four,  and  on 
which  was  placed  a  huge  lamp  (cJi4rdgh),  that  served  as  a  beacon  to 
the  foragers,  or  denoted  the  imperial  head -quarters.  An  interior  stair- 
case leads  to  the  top  ;  but,  although  I  had  the  strongest  desire  to 
climb  the  steps,  trodden  no  doubt  by  Akber  s  feet,  the  power  was  not 
obedient  to  the  will,  and  I  wa^  obliged  to  continue  my  journey 
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passing  through  the  Tviaiti,  as  they  term  the  lower  town  of 
Cheetore.  Here  I  got  out  of  my  palki,  and  ventured  the  ascent^  not 
through  one>  but  five  gates^  upon  the  same  fiButhless  elephant ;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  I  had  no  howda  to  encase  me  and  prevent 
my  sliding  off,  if  I  found  any  impediment ;  nevertheless,  in  passing 
under  each  successive  portal,  I  felt  an  involuntary  tendency  to  stoop, 
though  there  was  a  superfluity  of  room  over  head.  I  hastened  to  my 
b^clwkd*  pitched  upon  the  maigin  of  the  Swryacoand,  or  *  fountain 
of  the  Sun,'  and  with  the  wrecks  of  ages  around  me,  I  abandoned 
myself  to  contemplation.  I  flazed  until  the  sun's  last  beam  fell 
upon  '^  the  ringlet  of  Cheetore,'  illuminating  its  gray  and  grief-worn 
aspect,  like  a  lambent  gleam  lighting  up  the  &icib  of  sorrow.  Who 
could  look  on  this  lonely,  this  majestic  column,  which  tells,  in 
language  more  easy  of  interpretation  than  the  tablets  within,  of 

"  — — — ^  deeds  which  should  not  pass  away, 
And  names  that  must  not  wither," 

and  withhold  a  sigh  for  its  departed  glories  ?  But  in  vain  I  dipped 
my  pen  to  embody  my  thoughts  in  language ;  for,  wherever  the 
eye  fell,  it  filled  the  mind  with  images  of  the  past,  and  ideas  rushed 
too  tumultuously  to  be  recorded.  In  this  mood  I  continued  for  some 
time,  gazing  listlessly,  until  the  shades  of  evening  gradually  en- 
shrouded the  temples,  columns,  and  palaces ;  and  as  I  folded  up  my 
paper  till  the  morrow,  the  words  of  the  prophetic  bard  of  Israel  came 
forcibly  to  my  recollection :  "  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary  that 
"  was  full  of  people  I  how  is  she  become  a  widow !  she,  that  was  great 
''  among  nations,  and  princess  among  provinces,  how  is  she  b^me 
"  tributary !" 

But  not  to  fatigue  the  reader  with  reflections,  I  will  endeavour  to 
give  him  some  idea  of  these  ruins.  I  begin  with  the  description 
of  Cheetore  from  the  Khomdn  Rdsd,  now  beside  me:  "Chutter- 
"  kote  is  the  chief  amongst  eighty-four  castles,  renowned  for 
"strength;  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  rising  out  of  the 
"  level  plain  beneath,  the  tilac  on  the  forehead  of  Awini  (the 
"  earth).  It  is  within  the  grasp  of  no  foe,  nor  can  the 
"  vassals  of  its  chief  know  the  sentiment  of  fear.  Ganga  flows 
''  from  its  summit ;  and  so  intricate  are  its  paths  of  ascent,  that 
"  though  you  might  find  entrance,  there  would  be  no  hope  of  return. 
"  Its  towers  of  defence  are  planted  on  the  rock,  nor  can  their  inmates 
"  even  in  sleep  know  alarm.  Its  kotars  (granaries)  are  well  filled, 
"and  its  reservoirs,  fountains,  and  wells,  are  overflowing.  Kama- 
"  Chandra  himself  here  dwelt  twelve  years.  There  are  eighty-four 
'•  bazaars,  many  schools  for  children,  and  colleges  for  every  kind  of 
"  learning ;  many  scribes  (kyot)  of  the  Beedur  tribe,  and  the  eighteen 
'*  varieties  of  artizans.  (Here  follows  an  enumeration  of  all  the  trees, 
'  shrubs,  and  flowers,  within  and  suiTounding  the  fortress.)  Of  all, 
"  theGhclote  is  sovereign  (dhanni),  served  by  numerous  troops,  both 

*  A  small  tent  without  ♦'('«')  a  pole  (chohA), 
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"  horse  and  foot,  and  by  all  (be  '  tbirty-six  tribes  of  Rajpoots/  of 
"  wbich  be  is  the  omament (chateea cMdai  aSngdr)" 

The  Khamdn  Bdad,  or  story  of  Rawut  Ehomdn,  was  composed  in 
the  ninth  centuiy ;  and  the  poet  has  not  exaggerated :  for  of  all  tho 
royal  abodes  of  India,  none  could  compete  with  Cheetore  before  she 
became  a  "  widow."  But  we  must  abandon  the  Rdsd  for  a  simple 
prose  description.  Cheetore  is  situated  on  an  isolated  rock  of  the 
same  formation  as  the  Pat'har,  whence  it  is  distant  about  thi*ee  miles, 
leaving  a  fertile  valley  between,  in  which  are  the  estates  of  Beeji- 
poor,  Gwalior^  and  part  of  Beygoo,  studded  with  groves,  but  all 
waste  through  long-continued  oppression.  The  general  dii'ection  of 
the  rock  is  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E. ;  the  internal  length  on  the 
summit  being  three  miles  and  two  furlongs,  and  the  greatest  central 
breadth  twelve  hundred  yards.  The  circumference  of  the  hill  at  its 
base,  which  is  fringed  with  deep  woods,  extendins;  to  the  summit,  and 
in  which  lurk  tigers,  deer,  hogs,  and  even  lions,  is  somewhere  above 
eight  miles,  and  the  angle  of  ascent  to  its  scarped  summit  about 
45^  The  Tulaiti,  or  lower  town,  is  on  the  west  side,  which  in  some 
places  presents  a  double  scarp,  and  this  side  is  crowded  with 
splendid  objects :  the  triumphal  column,  the  palaces  of  Chitrung  Mori, 
of  Bana  Baemul,  the  huge  temple  of  Rana  Mokul,  the  hundred 
pinnacles  of  the  acropolis  of  the  Ghelotes,  and  last,  not  least,  the 
mansions  of  Jeimul  and  Putto,  built  on  a  projecting  point,  are 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  monuments  overlooking  the  plain. 
The  great  length  of  Cheetore,  and  the  unifonnity  of  the  level  crest, 
detn^  from  its  height,  which  in  no  part  exceeds  four  hundred  feet, 
and  that  only  towai'ds  the  north.  In  the  centre  of  the  eastern  face, 
at  **  the  gate  of  the  sun**  (SoorajpoC),  it  is  less  than  three  hundred, 
and  at  the  southern  extremity,  the  rock  is  so  narrow  as  to  be 
embraced  by  an  immense  demiUwney  commanding  the  hiU  called 
Cheetorie,  not  more,  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant ;  it  is 
connected  with  Cheetore,  but  lower,  and  judiciously  left  out  of  its 
circumvallation.  Still  it  is  a  weak  point,  of  which  the  invader  has 
availed  himself.  On  this,  Madaji  Smdia  raised  his  batteries,  when 
called  on  by  the  Bana  to  expel  his  rebellious  vassal  of  Saloombra 
(Vol.  I,  p.  381).  The  Mahratta's  batteries,  as  well  as  the  zigzag 
lines  of  his  ascent,  indicate  that,  even  in  S.  1848  (A.D.  1792),  he  had 
the  aid  of  no  unskilful  engineer.  From  this  point,  the  Tatar  Alia 
stormed,  and  to  him  they  attribute  Cheetorie  altogether,  alleging 
that  he  raised  it  by  artificial  means,  **  commencing  with  a  copper  for 
"  every  basket  of  eifrth,  and  at  length  ending  with  a  piece  of  gold.*' 
It  would,  indeed,  have  taken  the  twelve  years,  assigned  by  tradition 
to  Alla's  siege,  to  have  effected  this,  though  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  he  greatly  augmented  it,  and  planted  there  his  munjaneekcbs, 
or  balistas,  in  the  same  manner  as  ho  did  to  reduce  the  fortress  of 
Rayn,  near  Rinthumbor. 

Having  wandered  for  two  or  three  days  amongst  the  ruins,  I 
commenced  a  regular  plan  of  the  wholcj  going  to  work  trigono- 
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metrically,  and  laying  doA^n  every  temple  or  object  that  still  retained 
a  name,  or  had  any  tradition  attached  to  it  I  then  deacended  with 
the  perambulator  and  made  the  circuit. 

The  first  lateral  cut  of  ascent  is  in  a  line  due  north,  and  before 
another  angle,  you  paas  through  three  separate  gates ;  between  the 
last  of  which,  distinctively  called  the  fooia,  AuArA,  or  '  broken  door/ 
and  the  fourth,  the  Hcmunfuin  pol  (poite),  is  a  spot  for  ever  sacred 
in  the  history  of  Cheetore,  where  its  immortal  defenders,  Jeimnl  and 
Putto,  met  their  death.    Thei*e  is  a  small  cenotaph  to  the  memoij 
of  the  former,  while  a  sacrificial  Joqjdrh,  on  whicn  is  aeulptured  tlie 
effigy  of  a  warrior  on  horseback,  lance  in  hand,  reminds  the  Seesodk 
where  fell  the  stripling  chief  of  Amait.    Near  these  is  another 
cenotaph,  a  simple  dome  supported  by  light  elegant  oolunms^  and 
covering  an  altar  to  the  maries  of  the  martyr,  Ragood^,  the  deified 
pAtra  of  Me  war.    After  passing  three  more  barriers,  we  reach  the 
Bampol,  which  crowns  the  whole,  and  leads  into  a  noble  Dwrrir 
kharieh,  or  'hall  of  assembly,'  where    the    princes    of  Cheetore 
met  on  grand  occasions ;  and  it  was  in  this  hall  that  the  genius 
of   Cheetore    is    said    to  have   revealed  to  Rana  XJrsi  that  hii 
glory    was  departing.      On    a  compartment  of  the  Rampol,  we 
found  an  interdict  inscribed  by  the  rebel  Bheem  of  Saloombra, 
who  appear^  to  have  been  determined  to  place  upon  his  own  head 
the  mor  of  Cheetore,  so  nobly  renounced  by  his  ancestor  Chonda 
many  centuries  before.     This  was,  however,  set  up   when  he  was 
yet  loyaJ,  and  in  his  sovereign's  name  as  well  as  his  own,  **  abolish- 
"  ing  forced  labour  from  the  towns-people,  and  likewise  dind,  or 
"  contribution ;"   concluding  with  a  grant  of  land  to  a  patriotic 
carpenter  of  Gosoonda,  who  had,  at  his  own  expense,  furnished  the 
Rampol  with  a  new  gate :  the  cow  and  hog  are  attesting  witnesses 
to  the  deed.    The  next  building  I  came  to,  as  I  skirted  the  western 
face  in  a  southerly  direction,  was  a  small  antique  temple  to  Toolsi 
Bhdvani,  the  divinity  of  the  scribes,  adjoining  the   Tope-Uiandi 
Chddri,  a  square  for  the  park,  where  a  few  old  cannon,  the  relics  of 
the  plunder  of  Cheetore,  still  remain.     The  habitation  of  the  Puro- 
hits,  or  chief  priests  of  the  Ranas,  a  plain,  commodious,  and  sub- 
stantial edifice,  was  the  next ;  and  close  by  was  that  of  the  Mueani, 
or  master  of  the  horse,  with  several  others  of  the  chief  household 
officers.     But  the  first  imposing  edifice  is   that  termed  NoloMa 
Bindar.    This  is  a  small  citadel  in  itself,  with  massive,  lofty  walls, 
and  towers  built  entirely  of  ancient  ruins.    Its  name  would  import 
that  it  was  a  receptacle  (bindar)  for  treasure,  though  it  is  said  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  the  usurper  Bunbeer.    At  the  north- 
eastern comer,  it  has  a  little  temple,  richly  sculptured,  called  the 
S^ngllr-Ch&6ri.    From  this  we  pass  on  to  the  palace  of  the  Sanaa, 
which,  though  attributed  to  Rana  Raemul,  is  of  the  same  character 
as  those  of  a  much  higher  antiquity.     It  is  plain,  capacious,  and  in 
excellent  taste,  the  only  ornament  being  its  crenated  battlements, 
and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Bajpoot^f. 
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lon^  anterior  to  the  intrusion  of  the  Islamite  amongst  them.  The 
vamted  chamber,  the  projecting  gokra  or  balcony,  and  the  gentle 
exterior  slope  or  talus  of  the  walls,  lend  a  character  of  originality 
to  all  ttie  ancient  structures  of  Cheetore.  The  industrious  Ghassi 
made  sketches  for  me  of  all  their  domestic  dwellings,  from  the 
ancient  abode  of  Chitrung  Mori,  down  to  the  mahls  of  Jeimul  and 
Putto.  A  court-yard  surrounds  the  palace,  in  which  there  is  a 
small  temple  to  D6oji,  through  whose  interposition  Bana  Sanga 
effected  all  his  conquests.  Tli^  unknown  divinity  I  find  is  styled 
one  of  the  deven  haUds,  or  Mahab^dians,  incarnate  in  the  person 
of  a  celebrated  warrior,  named  Bhoj,  whose  father  was  a  Cfaohan, 
and  his  mother  of  the  Gtoojur  tribe,  which  originated  a  new  class, 
called  the  B&grawut  The  story  of  this  Deo  wm  add  another  to  the 
many  tales  of  superstition  which  are  listened  to  with  reverence,  and  I 
imagine  generally  with  belief.  The  incarnate  B&grawut,  while  on 
his  way  to  revenge  an  ancient  feud  with  the  Purihars  of  Ran-Binai, 
approached  Cheetore,  and  Rana  Sanga,  aware  of  his  scantity,  paid 
him  aU  the  dues  of  hospitality;  in  return  for  this,  the  D^ji 
bestowed  a  charm  upon  Sanga,  by  means  of  which,  so  long  as  he 
followed  the  prescribed  injunctions,  victory  was  always  to  attend 
his  steps.  It  was  placed  in  a  small  bag,  and  to  be  worn  round  the 
neck ;  but  he  was  warned  against  allowing  it  to  turn  towards  the 
back.  The  Deo  had  the  power  of  raising  Sie  dead,  and  in  order  to 
shew  the  Rana  the  value  of  the  sift,  he  put  into  his  hand  a  peacock's 
feather,  with  which  having  touched  all  who  were  then  lying  dead  in 
Cheetore,  they  were  restored  to  life  !  With  this  new  proof  of  D^ji's 
power,  Rana  Sai^  went  forth  to  pursue  his  conquests,  which  bad 
extended  to  the  fortress  of  Biana,  when  one  day,  while  batliing  in 
the  pedd-hhdl,  the  charm  slipped  round,  and  straight  a  voice  was 
heard,  saying,  his ''  mortal  foe  was  at  hand  f*  So  impressed  are  the 
Seesodias  with  the  truth  of  this  tale,  that  D6oji  has  obtained  a  dis- 
tinguished niche  in  their  Pantheon ;  nor  in  all  their  poverty  has  oil 
been  wanting  for  the  lamp  which  is  constantly  burning  before  the 
B&ffrawut  chieftain,  whose  e&gy,  on  a  horse  painted  blue,  and  lance 
in  hand,  still  attracts  their  homage.  To  buy  golden  opinions,  I 
placed  three  pieces  of  silver  on  the  altar  of  the  saint,  in  the  name  of 
the  brave  Sanga^  the  worthy  antagonist  of  Baber,  the  **  immortal 
**  foe,"  who  at  the  peddMdl  at  Biana  destroyed  tike  charm  of  the 
Dtoji 

On  leaving  the  court  of  Rana  Raemul,  we  reached  two  immense 
temples  dedicated  to  the  Uack  god  of  Vrij ;  one  being  erected  by 
Bana  Ehoombo,  the  other  bv  his  celebrated  wife,  the  diief  poete^ 
of  that  age,  Meera  B&^,  to  the  god  of  her  idolatry,  Sh&mnAth.  We 
have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  ecstasies  of  this  fair  votary  of  the 
Apollo  of  the  Tamuna,  who  even  danced  before  his  shrine,  in  which 
her  last  moments  were  passed :  and,  to  complete  the  picture,  so 
entirely  were  the  eflEusions  both  of  her  heart  and  pen  approved,  that 
^  the  god  descended  from  bis  pedestal  and  gave  her  an  embrace, 
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*'  which  extricated  the  spark  of  life.  '  Welcome,  Meera/  said  the 
''  lover  of  Radha  1  and  her  soul  was  absorbed  into  his !"  This  rhap- 
sody is  worthy  of  the  fair  authoress  of  the  Tika,  or  sequel  to  the 
Giid  Oovinda,  which  is  said  not  to  be  unwoithy  even  of  Jydeva. 

Both  these  temples  are  entirely  constructed  from  the  wrecks  of  more 
ancient  shrines,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  ruins  of  a  city  of 
remote  antiquity,  called  Nagara,  three  ooss  northward  of  Cheetore.* 
Near  these  temples  of  Koomb-Sh&m  are  two  reservoirs,  built  of 
large  blocks,  each  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long  by  fifty 
wide,  and  fifty  deep,  said  to  have  been  excavated  on  the  marriage 
of '  the  Ruby  of  Me  war'  to  Achil  Eiieechee  of  Gagrown,  and  filled 
with  oil  and  ghee,  which  were  served  out  to  the  numerous  attendants 
on  that  occasion. 

We  ai'e  now  in  the  vicinity  of  the  KJieerut-Khunib,  the  pillar 
erected  by  Rana  Khoombo  on  his  defeat  of  the  combined  armies  of 
Malwa  and  Quzzerat  The  only  thing  in  India  to  compare  with  this 
is  the  Kootvib  Minor  at  Dehli;  but,  though  much  higher,  it  is  of  a 
very  inferior  character.  This  column  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  feet  in  height,  the  breadth  of  each  face  at  the  base  is  thirty-five 
feet,  and  at  the  summit,  immediately  under  the  cupola,  seventeen 
feet  and  a-half.  It  stands  on  an  ample  terrace,  forty^two  feet  square. 
It  has  nine  distiact  stories,  with  openings  at  every  bee  of  eaeh 
story,  and  all  these  doors  have  colonnaded  porticos;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  it ;  and  therefore  a  rough  outline,  which  will 
shew  Ghassi's  notions  of  perspective,  must  suffica  It  is  built  chiefly 
of  compact  limestone  and  the  quartz  rock  on  which  it  stands,  whicfa 
takes  the  highest  polish :  indeed  there  are  portions  possessing  the 
hardness,  and  exhibiting  the  fracture,  of  jasper.  It  is  one  mass  of 
sculpture ;  of  which  a  better  idea  cannot  be  conveyed  than  in  the 
remark  of  those  who  dwell  about  it,  that  it  contains  every  object 
known  to  their  mythology.  The  ninth  khundt  or '  stoiy,'  which,  as 
I  have  stated,  is  seventeen  feet  and  a-half  square,  has  numerous 
columns  supporting  a  vault,  in  inrhich  is  sculptured  Eanya  in  the 
rasTna/ndala  (celestial  sphere),  surrounded  by  the  gopie,  or  muses, 
each  holding  a  musical  instrument,  and  in  a  dfuicing  attituda 
Beneath  this  is  a  richlv  carved  scroll  fringed  with  the  axrua,  the 
phenicopteroe  of  ornithology.  Around  this  chamber  had  been 
arranged,  on  black  marble  tablets,  the  whole  genealogy  of  the  Ranas 
of  Cheetore ;  but  the  Goths  have  broken  or  defaced  all,  save  one 
slab,  containing  the  two  following  slocas : 

Sloca  172 :  "  Shaking  the  earth,  the  lords  of  Goojur-khand  and 
Malwa^  both  the  sultans,  with  armies  overwhelming  as  the  ocean, 
invaded  Mddp&t.    Eoombkum  reflected  lustre  on  the  land :  to  what 

*  I  trust  this  may  be  put  to  the  proof :  for  I  think  it  will  prove  to  be 
Takskac-nofarOj  of  which  1  have  long  been  in  search ;  and  which  gave  liae  to 
the  suggestion  of  Herbert  that  Cheetore  was  of  Taxila  Poms  (the  Fuar  /). 
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point  can  we  exalt  his  renown  ?    In  the  midst  of  the  armies  of  his 
foe,  Khoombo  was  as  a  tiger,  or  as  a  flame  in  a  dry  forest" 

Sloca  183 :  "  While  the  sun  continues  to  warm  the  earth,  so  long 
may  the  fame  of  Khoombo  Bana  endure.  While  the  icy  mountains 
(hemagir)  of  the  north  rest  upon  their  base,  or  so  long^as  Himachil 
is  stationary,  while  ocean  continues  to  form  a  garland  round  the 
neck  of  Awini  (the  earth),  so  long  may  Ehoombo's  glory  be  per- 
petuated !  May  the  varied  histoiy  of  his  sway  and  the  splendour  of 
his  dominion  last  for  ever !  Seven  years  had  elapsed  beyond  fifteen 
hundred  when  Bana  Khoombo  placed  this  ringlet  on  the  forehead 
of  Cbeetora  Sparkling  like  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  is  the  toru/n, 
rising  like  the  bridegroom  of  the  land 

"  In  S.  1515,  the  temple  of  Brimha  was  founded,  and  this  year, 
VriekjHxtwar  (Thursday),  the  10th  tifh  and  Pookhfa  Nikshitra,  in 
the  month  of  M&gh,  on  the  immoveable  Chutterkote,  this  Kheerut 
sthamha  was  finished  What  does  it  resemble,  which  makes  Chee* 
tore  look  down  on  M^  with  derision  ?  Again,  what  does  Chutter- 
kote resemble,  from  whose  summit  the  fountains  are  ever  flowing, 
the  circular  diadem  on  whose  crest  is  beauteous  to  the  eye;  abouna- 
ing  in  temples  to  the  Almighty,  planted  with  odoriferous  trees,  to 
which  mynads  of  bees  resort,  and  where  soft  zephyrs  love  to  play. 
This  immoveable  fortress  (AchHrdoorga)  was  formed  by  Maha- 
Indra's  own  hands." 

How  many  more  slocas  there  may  have  been,  of  which  this  is  the 
188d,  we  can  only  conjecture;  though  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
winding-up. 

The  view  from  this  elevated  spot  was  superb,  extending  far  into 
the  plains  of  Malwa.  The  lightning  struck  and  injured  the  dome 
some  years  ago,  but  generally,  there  is  no  semblance  of  decay,  though 
some  shoots  of  the  peepul  liave  rooted  themselves  where  the  bolt  of 
Indra  f elL  It  is  said  to  have  cost  ninety  lacs  of  rupees,  or  near  a 
million  sterling ;  and  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  magnificent  works 
of  Bana  Khoombo  within  Cheetore ;  the  temples  to  Crishna,  the 
lake  called  Coorm  Sagur,  the  temple  and  fountain  to  Kookreoo 
Mahadeo,  having  been  erected  by  him.  He  also  raised  the  stupen- 
dous fortifications  of  Komulm^,  to  which  place  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  transferred  It  is  asserted  that  the  immense  wealth  in 
jewels  appertaining  to  the  princes  of  Quzzerat,  was  captured  by 
Mahomed  Begra,  when  he  took  Komulm^r,  whence  he  carried  forty 
thousand  captives. 

Near  this  is  the  grand  temple  of  Brimha^  erected  also  by  Khoombo, 
in  honour  of  his  father  Mokul,  whose  name  it  bears,  and  whose  bust 
is  the  only  object  of  veneration  within.  It  would  seem  as  if 
Khoombo  had  been  a  deist,  worshipping  the  Creator  alone ;  though 
his  inspired  wife,  Meera  B&^,  seems  to  nave  drawn  a  portion  of  his 
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regard  to  MooraMdhar,  *  he  who  holds  the  flute.'  AdjoiDing  the 
shrine  of  the  great  spirit,  is  the  ChArbd^h,  where  the  ashes  of  the 
heroes,  from  ]&pp&  down  to  the  founder  of  Oodipoor,  are  entombed. 
Many  possessea  great  external  interest;  but  I  was  forced  to  be 
content  with  what  I  saw,  for  the  chronicler  is  dead. 
• 
Through  these  abodes  of  silence,  a  rugged  path  leads  to  a  seques* 
tered  spot  in  a  deep  cleft  of  the  rock,  where  there  is  a  living  fountain, 
called  the  gao-moohh,  or  'cow's  mouth,'  under  the  shade  of  an 
umbrageous  burr  tree.  On  one  side  of  the  dell  is  the  subterranean 
channS  called  Bani-bmddr,  which,  it  is  said,  leads  to  suites  of 
chambers  in  the  rock.  This  was  the  scene  of  the  awful  jahtir,  on 
the  occasion  of  Alia  sacking  Cheetore,  when  the  queens  perished  in 
the  flames ;  on  which  the  cavern's  mouth  was  closed. 

Still  ascending,  I  visited  the  edifices  named  after  Jeimul  and 
Futto,  and  the  shrine  of  K&lkft  D^vf,  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  Cheetore,  existing  since  the  time  of  the  Morf,  the  dynasty 
prior  to  the  Ghelote.  But  the  only  inscription  I  discovered  was  the 
following : 

■ 

"  S.  1574  M&gh  (aMi)  5th,  and  Revati  Nikshitra,  the  stoneHnitters 
*'  Kaloo,  Eaimer,  and  thirty-six  others  (whose  names  are  added), 
"  enlarged  the  fountain  of  the  sun  (aurya-^ioonda),  adjacent  to  the 
"  temple  of  EMkft  DdvL"  Thence  I  passed  to  the  vaulted  cenotaph 
of  Chonda,  the  founder  of  the  Ghondawuts,  who  surrendered  his 
birthright  to  please  his  aged  sire.  A  little  farther,  are  the  mahls  of 
Bana  Bheem  and  Fudmani.  Beyond  this,  within  a  stone  enclosure, 
is  the  place  where  the  victorious  Khoombo  confined  the  king  of 
Malwa  I  and  touching  it  is  the  mahl  of  the  Raos  of  Rampoora. 

Further  south  is  a  spot  of  deep  interest ;  the  tank  and  palace  of 
Chitrung  Mori,  the  ancient  Pilar  lord  of  Cheetore,  whose  inscription 
I  have  already  given.  The  interior  sides  of  the  tank  are  divided 
into  sculptured  compartments,  in  very  good  taste,  but  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  works  at  Barolli,  though  doubtless  executed  under 
the  same  fSskmily.  Being  now  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
southern  bastion,  I  returned  by  the  mahls  of  the  once  vassals  of 
CSieetore,  viz,,  Sirohi,  Boondi,  Sont,  Lunawarra,  to  the  Ohaogdn,  or 
'  field  of  Mars,'  where  the  military  festival  of  the  Dnserra  is  yet 
held  by  iJie  slender  garrison  of  Cheetore.  Close  to  it  is  a  noble 
reservoir  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  sixty-five  in  width, 
and  forty-seven  in  depth.  It  is  lined  with  immense  sculptured 
masses  of  masomy,  and  filled  with  water. 

Higher  up,  and  nearly  about  the  centre,  is  a  remarkable  square 
pillar,  called  the  2;Aoie^adi7i-6tAa77i&a  (column).  It  is  seventy-five  feet 
and  a-half  in  height,  thirty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  fifteen 
at  the  top,  and  covered  with  Jain  figures.  It  is  very  ancient,  and  I 
found  a  iragment  of  an  inscription  at  its  base,  which  shews  that  it 
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was  dedicated  to  Adnath,  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  Jain  pontifis : 
By  Sri  Adnath,  and  the  twenty-four  Jm-&wara,  Poondarica, 
Ganesa,  Surya,  and  the  nine  planets,  may  you  be  preserved  !    S.  962 

'*  (A.D.  896)  Bysak  (^d^U)  the  30th,  OUrwar  (Thursday)." 

I  found  also  another  old  inscription  near  the  very  antique  temple 
of  Kookr-^war  Mahadeo : — "  S.  811,  Mah  sood  6th,  Yrishpatwar 
"  (Thursday),  A.D.  755,  Raja  Kookr-&war  erected  this  temple  and 
"  excavated  the  fountain." 

There  are  many  Jain  inscriptions,  but  amidst  the  heaps  of  ruins  I 
was  not  fortunate  enough  to  make  any  important  discovery.  One 
in  the  temple  of  Suntnat'h  was  as  follows:  "S.  1606  (A.D.  1449), 
"  Sri  Maharana  Mokul,  whose  son  Eoombkurn's  treasurer,  by  name 
''  Sah  Kolah,  his  son  Bindarri  Butna,  and  wife  Beelund^vi,  erected 
'*  this  shrine  to  Suntnat'h.  The  chief  of  the  Ehartra-gutcha,  Jinraj 
"  Soor  and  apparent  8ucces8(yi\'  Sri  Jin  Chandra  Soor-ji,  made  this 
"  writing." 

Close  to  the  Sooraj-pol,  or  gate  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern'  face, 
is  an  altar  sacred  to  the  manea  of  Suheedas,  the  chief  of  the  Chonda- 
wuts,  who  fell  at  his  post,  the  gate  of  the  sun,  when  the  city  was 
sacked  by  Bahadoor  Shah. 

At  the  north-western  face  is  a  castle  complete  within  itself,  the 
walls  and  towers  of  which  are  of  a  peculiar  form,  and  denote  a  high 
antiquity.  This  is  said  to  be  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Moris  and 
the  first  Ranas  of  Cheetore.  But  it  is  time  to  close  this  description, 
which  I  do  by  observing,  that  one  cannot  move  a  step  without 
treading  on  some  fragment  of  the  olden  times : 

*'  Column  strewn,  and  statues  fallen  and  cleft, 
"  Heaped  like  a  host,  in  battle  overthrown." 

Before,  however,  I  quit  this  spot,  hallowed  by  these  remains,  I 
may  mention  having  seen  a  being  who,  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
Chutterkote,  must  \^  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  old  This  wonder 
is  a  Fakir,  who  has  constantly  inhabited  the  temples,  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants ;  and  there  is  one  carpenter,  now 
upwards  of  ninety,  who  recollects  ''  Babaji  as  an  old  man  and  the 
"  terror  of  the  children."  To  me  he  did  not  appear  above  seventy. 
I  found  him  deeply  engaged  at  potcheeai  with  one  of  the  towns- 
folk. When  I  was  ink'oduced  to  this  extraordinary  personage,  he 
looked  up  at  me  for  an  instant,  and  exclaiming,  ''  what  does  he 
''  want  here  ?'  quietly  resumed  his  game.  When  it  was  finished,  I 
presented  my  nuzzur  to  the  inspired  (for  madness  and  inspiration 
are  here  synonimous),  which  he  threw  amount  the  bystanders, 
and  bolted  over  the  ruins,  dragging  throng  the  brambles  a 
fine  shawl  some  one  had  presented  to  him,  and  which,  becoming 
an    impediment,    he    left  there.     In  these    moods    none    durst 
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molest  him,  and  when  inclined  for  food  or  pastime,  his  wants  were 
quickly  supplied.  For  one  moment  I  got  him  to  cast  his  mental  eye 
back  upon  the  past,  and  he  mentioned  something  of  Adina  Beg  and  the 
Funj&b  (of  which  they  say  he  wsa  an  inhabitant)  ;  but  the  oracle 
deigned  nothing  farther. 

Oodvpoor,  March  Sth,  1822. — Here  I  am  once  more  in  the  capital 
of  Hindiipati  (chief  of  the  Hindu  race),  from  which  no  occurrence 
shall  move  me  until  I  go  to  '*  eat  the  air"  of  my  native  land.    I 
require  repose,  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  my  life  have  been  one 
continuous  tissue  of  toil  and  accident,  such  as  are  narrated  in  these 
records  of  a  few  of  my  many  wanderings.  The  bow  must  be  unbent^ 
or  it  will  snap,  and  the  time  for  journalizing  must  cease  with  every- 
thing else  under  the  sun.     I  halted  a  few  days  at  Mairta,  and  found 
my  house  nearly  finished,  the  garden  looking  beautiful,  the  arao  or 
peach-tree,  the  seo  or  apple,  the    suntra,  narinji,  and  7i{mboo,  or 
various  orange  and  lime-trees,  all  in  full  blossom,  and  shewing  the 
potent  influence  of  Surya  in  these  regions ;  the  aureefa  or  seetdphal 
(fruit  of  Seeta),  or  custard-apple,  the  andr,  the  JUld,  pomegranate, 
plantain,  and  various  indigenous  fruits,  were  all  equally  forward. 
These  plants  are  mostly  from  Agra,  Lucknow,  or  Cawnpoor;  but 
some  of  the  finest  peaches  are  the  produce  of  those  I  planted  at 
Gwalior, — I  may  say  their  grandchildren.    When  I  left  Qwalior  in 
1817,  I  brought  with  me  the  stones  of  several  peach-trees,'  and 
planted  them  in  the  garden  of  Rung-pe&ri,  my  residence  at  Oodi- 
poor :  and  more  delicious  or  more  abundant  fruit  I  never  saw.    The 
stones  of  these  I  again  put  in  the  new  garden  at  Mairta,  and  these 
again  exhibit  fruit,  but  it  will  require  another  year  to  prove 
Aether  they  maintain  the  character  they  held  in  the  plains  of 
Barew,  or  in  this  city.    The  vegetables  were  equally  thriving :  I 
never  saw  finer    crops  of  Prussian-blues,  otkoMs,  phoot-hoMs,  or 
cabbages  and  cauliflowers,  celery,  and  all  that  belongs  to  the  kitchen- 
garden,  and  which  my  Rajpoot  friends  declare  far  superior  to  their 
indigenous  race  of  sde,  or  greens :  the  D^wd/nji  (Sana)  has  mono* 
polized  the  celery,  which  he  pronounces  the  prince  of  v^etables.     I 
had  also  got  my  cutter  for  the  Oo(U8agur,sjid  we  promised  ourselves 
many  delightful  days,  sailing  amidst  its  islets  and  fishing  in  its 
stream.    "  But  in  all  this  was  there  vanity  :" — poor  Carey  lies  under 
the  sod ;  Duncan  has  been  struggling  on,  and  is  just  about  to  depart 
for  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope ;  Patrick,  who  was  left  at  Kotah,  writes 
me  dismal  accounts  of  his  health  and  his  solitude,*  and  I  am  left 
almost  alone,  the  ghost  of  what  I  was.    "  I  looked  on  all  the  woxks 
"  that  my  hands  had  wrought,  and  on  the  labour  I  had  laboured  to 
"  do ;  and  behold  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  V    And  fsach 
I  fear  will  it  prove  with  more  important  works  than  these  amoae^ 
ments  of  the  hour ;  but  it  were  certain  death  to  stay,  and  the  doctor 
insists  on  my  sending  in  "  a  sick  certificate,"  and  putting  my  house 
in  order  for  depaiture.    The  month  of  May  is  med,  a  resolution 
which  has  filled  the  Bana  with  grief;  but  he  **  gives  me  leave  only 
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for  three  years,  and  his  sister,  Chandji  "Bk^,  desires  me  to  bring  back 
''  a  wife  that  she  may  love." 

I  would  willingly  have  dispensed  with  the  honours  of  a  public 
entrie :  but  here,  even  health  must  bend  to  forms  and  the  laws  of 
the  Rajpoots ;  and  the  Bana,  Prince  Jowan  Sing,  and  all  the  Seesodia 
chivalry,  advanced  to  welcome  our  return.  Ap  gurh  aya  !  "  you 
"  have  come  home  !'*  was  the  simple  and  heartfelt  expression  of  the 
Bana,  as  he  received  my  reverential  salaam ;  but  he  kindly  looked 
round,  and  missed  my  companions,  for  Waugh  Sahib  and  Doctor 
Sahib  were  both  great  favourites :  and,  last  not  least,  when  he  saw 
me  bestride  Javadia,  he  asked, ''  where  was  Baj-rdj  f*  but  the 
''  royal-steed"  (his  gift)  was  no  more,  and  lies  entombed  at  Kotah. 
Hoe  !  hoe !  alas  !  alas  I  (exclaimed  Firthinat'h) ;  burra  sock  jyu/n 
bdlaTnanick  cha,  ''great  grief,  for  he  was  a  good  man."*  The  virtues 
of  Bajr&j  were  the  subject  of  convei-sation  until  we  reached  the  '  gate 
of  the  sun'  (Soorajpol) ;  when  the  Rana  ''  gave  me  leave  to  go 
''home,"  and  he  continued  his  promenade. 

Bajr&j  was  worthy  of  such  notice  and  of  his  name :  he  was  perfec- 
tion, and  so  general  afisivourite,  that  his  death  was  deemed  a  public 
misfortune,  for  he  was  as  well  known  throughout  all  these  regions 
as  his  master.  The  general  yell  of  sorrow  that  bui^st  from  all  my 
sepoys  and  establishment  on  that  event,  was  astounding,  and  the 
whole  camp  attended  his  obsequies ;  many  were  weeping,  and  when 
they  began  to  throw  the  earth  upon  the  fine  beast,  wrapped  up  in 
his  body-clothes,  his  ades  (groom)  threw  himself  into  his  grave^^and 
-was  quite  frantic  with  grief.  I  cut  some  locks  off  his  mane  in 
remembrance  of  the  noblest  beast  I  ever  crossed,  and  in  a  few  days 
I  observed  many  huge  stones  near  the  spot,  which  before  I  left 
Kotah  grew  into  a  noble  chabootra,  or  'altar'  of  hewn  stone  about 
twenty  feet  square  and  four  feet  high,  on  which  was  placed  the 
effigy  of  Bajr&j  large  as  life,  sculptured  out  of  one  block  of  free- 
stone. I  was  grateful  for  the  attention,  but  the  old  Regent  bad 
caught  the  infection,  and  evinced  his  sense  of  the  worth  of  Bajr&j 
by  a  tomb  such  as  his  master  cannot  expect ;  but  in  this  case 
perhaps  I  divided  the  interest,  though  there  was  no  prince  of  Baj- 
warra  more  proud  of  his  stud  than  uie  blind  chief  of  Kotah.  From 
the  days  of  the  Fandus  to  Dewa-Bango  of  Boondi,  many  a  war  has 
been  waged  for  a  horse,  nor  can  we  better  declare  the  relative 
estimation  of  the  noble  animal,  than  in  the  words  of  that  stalwart 
Hara  to  the  Lodi  king :  "  there  are  three  things  you  must  not  ask 
"  of  a  Rajpoot,  his  horse,  his  mistress,  or  his  sword." 

In  a  few  days,  I  shall  leave  the  capital  for  the  villa  of  the  Hara 
R&ii,  sister  of  the  Kotah  prince,  and  whose  bracelet  also  I  have  had, 
the  symbol  of  adoption  as  her  brother.  To  all  their  customs,  to  all 
their  sympathies,  and  numerous  acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness,  which 


*  Manik  or  munik,  is  the  diminutive  of  man. 
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have  made  this  not  a  strange  land  to  me,  I  am  abont  to  bid  fare- 
well ;  whether  a  final  one,  is  written  in  that  book,  which  for  wise 
purposes  is  sealed  to  mortal  vision :  but  wherever  I  go,  whatever 
days  I  may  number,  nor  place,  nor  time  can  ever  weajcen,  far  less 
obliterate,  the  remembrance  of  the  valley  of  Oodipoor  * 

*  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  day  on  which  I  closed  these  wanderinfis,  is 
the  same  on  which  I  have  put  the  last  stroke  to  a  work  that  has  afforded  me 
some  pleasure  and  much  pain.  It  was  on  the  8th  March  18SS,  I  ended  my 
iourney  and  entered  Oodipoor :  on  the  8th  March  1832, 1  am  transcribing  this 
last  ^age  of  my  journal :  in  March  my  book  appears  before  the  public ;  I  was 
bom  in  J^arch  ;  embarked  for  India  in  March  ;  and  had  the  last  glimpse  of  its 
land,  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  in  March.  But  what  changes  has  not  the  ever- 
revolving  wheel  produced  since  that  time  !  The  hand  of  genius  which  has 
illustrated  this  work,  and  which  will,  I  trust,  perpetuate  his  own  name  with  the 
monuments  time  has  spared  of  Hindu  art,  is  now  cold  in  death.  Captain 
Waugh  returned  to  England  about  six  months  after  me;  his  health  much 
shattered.  We  met,  and  lived  together,  in  London,  in  Belgium,  and  in  France  : 
but  amidst  all  the  beauties  of  novelty,  Btgpootana  was  the  theme  to  which  we 
constantly  reverted.  He  returned  to  Inoia,  had  just  obtained  his  minority, 
and  was  marching  in  command  of  his  regiment,  the  10th  light  Cavalry, 
from  Muttra  to  Mhow,  when,  in  passing  through  the  land  where  we  had 
seen  many  happv  days  together,  he  was  invited  by  the  chief  of  Doonee 
to  renew  old  recollections  by  a  visit.  Though  in  the  highest  spirits,  my  poor 
cousin  went  with  a  presentiment  of  evil.  He  was  accompanied  bjr  some  ot  his 
officers.  In  ascending  the  hill  he  fell,  and  stistained  an  u\jury  whi<di  rendered 
an  operation  necessary.  This  succeeded  so  well,  that  in  two  days  he  proceeded 
in  a  litter ;  when,  on  arriving  at  the  ground,  his  friends  drew  the  curtain  of  ha 
dooliy  and  found  him  dead  !  His  ashes  repose  in  M^war,  under  a  monnment 
ndsed  hy  his  brother  officers.  He  did  not  hve  to  see  the  completion  of  these 
labouifiL  which  none  but  him  could  fully  appreciate.  No  man  was  ever  more 
beloyea  in  private  life ;  and  the  eulogium  passed  upon  him,  but  two  days  ago, 
by  his  old  friend  and  commander,  the  gallant  (general  Sir  Thomas  Brown,— 
^  he  was  one  of  the  best  cavalry  officers  who  ever  served  under  me,"— is  an 
honourable  testimony  to  his  pubuc  career.  No  apology  is  required  for  this 
record  of  the  talent  and  wortn  of  one  who,  in  addition  to  the  ties  of  kindled, 
was  linked  to  me  by  the  bonds  of  friendship  during  twenty  years.— 8th 
March,  1832. 
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Writtm  ac'  No.  I. 

cus^inihe  I^f^  f'^om  Raja  Jey  Sing  of  Awhir  to  Mana  Singram 
marffinvnik  Si/ng  of  M Avar,  regarding  Edur. 

the     Mc^as  cj       t>  • 

otDnhand.  «RI  KAMJI, 

^-^v^*^  Ski  Sekta  Ramji, 

^  S  i  'fl  Whbn  I  was  in  the  presence  at  Oodipoor,  you  commanded^  that 

-*^-^  P  08  M^war  was  my  home,  and  that  £dur  was  the  portico  of  M^war, 

.g  o*1h^_.  and  to  watch  the  occasion  for  obtaining  it.    From  that  time  I 

ca«^'l'3  ^^^  ^^°  ^^  ^^  look-out    Your  asent,  Myaram,  has  again 

^  ^  "S  B  J  written  regarding  it,  and  Dilput  Bae  read  the  letter  to  me  verbatimy 

^  S'^.SS  on  which  1  talked  oyer  the  matter  with  Mahar«^a  Abh^  Sing,  who 

••  ^  9.2  S*  acquiescing  in  all  ^our  viewa^  has  made  a  nmznr  of  the  pergunna 

S  u  J3  I  to  you,  and  his  writing  to  this  e£fect  accompanies  this  letter. 

qS  p  p,  i  The  Mahanja  Abh6  Sing  petitions  that  you  will  so  manage  that 
pS^S^.oq  the  ocettpant  Anund  Sing  does  not  escape  alive ;  as,  mthout  his  death, 
2^  o  4a  your  possession  vnU  be  unstable :  X  this  is  in  your  handa  It  is  my 
^^^2  5  «  ynah,  also,  that  you  would  go  in  person,  or  if  you  deem  this  inex- 
!5'SpS'^  §  pedient,  command  the  Dhabhft^  Nuggo,  placing  a  respectable  force 

5  v^*^  "C  under  his  orders,  and  having  blocked  up  all  tne  passes,  you  may 
St^'3  ^*S  then  slay  him.    Above  all  tmngs  let  him  not  escape — ^let  this  be 

6  S  f 'SrS  guarded  against. 

S  ^  S  .3  ^  Asftr  badi  7th  (22d  of  the  first  month  of  the  monsoon), 

"5^1^11  S.  1784(A.D.  1728). 


^%o  ^Q  Envelope. 

^  ^  g*  bS      ^®  Peigunna  of  Edur  is  in  Mahan^a  Abh^  Sing's  jagheer,  who 
"S^  S  <o  makes  a  nuzzur  of  it  to  the  ffusoor;  should  it  be  granted  to  any 
"v ^^  ^  iS  other,  take  care  the  Munsubdar  never  gains  possession. 

^  g  i^      8th,  S.,  1784 

*  Bam  and  Seeta,  i  whom  the  prinoe  invokes,  are  the  great  parents  of  the  Cucthwaha 
race,  of  whidi  Raja  Jey  Sing  is  the  head.  7  have  omitted  the  nsnal  string  of  intro- 
ductory compliments. 

t  These  terms  completely  iUustrate  the  superior  oharaeter  in  which  the  Ranas  of 
M^war  were  held  by  tne  two  princes  next  in  dignity  to  him  in  Rajpootana  a  oentuty 
ago. 

t  This  deep  anxiety  jb  abundantly  explained  by  looking  at  the  genealogical  slip  of 
the  RahtoroL  atpi^e  118,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  Anund  Sing,  whom  the  parri- 
cidal Abh^  Sing  is  so  anxious  to  be  rid  of,  is  his  own  brother,  innooentof  any 
participation  in  that  crime,  and  whose  issue,  although  adopted  into  Edur,  were  heirs- 
presumptive  to  Marwar  ! 
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No.  11. 

TREATY  between  the  Honourable  English  East-hidia  Company 
and  Maharaja  Maun  Sing  Buhadoor,  Baja  of  Jovdpoor,  repre- 
sented by  the  Koowur  Begent  Joograj  Maharaj  Koowur  Chviter 
Svmg  Bvkadoor,  concluded  by  Mr,  Charles  TheophUus  MetcaJfeon 
the  part  of  the  iSon/>urable  Company,  in  virtue  of  powers  granted 
by  His  EkcceUency  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  K,  0., 
Qovemor  General,  and  by  Byas  Bisken  Bam  and  Byas  Ubhee 
Bxvm  on  the  part  of  Maharaja  Maun  Sing  Buhadoor,  in  virtue 
of  full  powers  granted  by  the  Maharaja  and  Joograj  MaJiaraj 
Koovmr  aforesaid. 

First  Artide, — There  shall  be'  perpetual  friendship,  alliance,  and  unity  of 
interest  between  the  Honourable  £nglish  East-India  Company  and  Mahui^ja 
Maun  Sing  and  his  heirs  and  successors  :  and  the  friends  and  enemies  of  one 
party  shall  be  friends  and  enemies  of  botn« 

Second  Artide, — ^The  British  Qovemment  engages  to  protect  the  principality 
and  territory  of  Joudpoor. 

ITUrd  Artide. — Maharaja  Maun  Sin^  and  his  heirs  and  successors  will  act  in 
subordinate  co-operation  with  the  British  €k)yemment,  and  acknowledge  its 
supremacy ;  and  will  not  have  any  connection  with  other  chiefs  and  states. 

Fourth  Artide. — The  Maharaja  and  his  heirs  and  successors  will  not  enter 
into  negotiation  with  any  chief  or  state  without  the  knowledge  and  sanction 
of  the  British  Oovemment.  But  his  usual  amicable  correspondence  with 
friends  and  relations  shall  continue. 

Fifth  Artide. — The  Mahanga  and  hi^  heirs  and  successors  will  not  commit 
aggressions  on  any  one.  If  by  accident  disputes  arise  with  any  one,  they  shidl 
be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  and  award  of  the  British  Qoyemment 

Sixth  Article.— The  tribute  heretofore  paid  to  Sindia  by  the  state  of  Joad- 
poor,  of  which  a  separate  schedule  is  affixed,  shall  be  paid  in  perpetuity  to  tiie 
british  Government ;  and  the  engagement  of  the  state  of  Joudpoor  with 
Sindia  respecting  tribute  shall  cease. 

Seventh  Article. — As  the  Maharaja  declares  that  besides  the  tribute  paid  to 
Sindia  by  the  state  of  Joudpoor,  tribute  has  not  been  paid  to  any  other  state, 
and  engages  to  pay  the  aforesaid  tribute  to  the  British  GU>yernment ;  if  either 
Sindia  or  any  one  else  lay  claim  to  tribute,  the  British  Qovemment  engages 
to  reply  to  such  claim. 

Eighth  Artide. — ^The  state  of  Joudpoor  shall  furnish  fifteen  hundred  horse 
for  the  service  of  the  British  Qovemment  whenever  required;  and  when 
necessary,  the  whole  of  the  Joudpoor  forces  shall  join  tJie  Bntish  armj,  ezoept- 
ing  sud^  a  portion  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  internal  administration  of  the 
country. 

Ninth  Artide. — The  Maharaja  and  his  heirs  and  successors  shall  remain 
absolute  rulers  of  their  country,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  tiiie  British  Government 
ediall  not  be  introduced  into  that  principality. 

Tenih  Artide.— T\n&  treaty  of  ten  articles  having  been  concluded  at  Dihlee, 
and  signed  and  sealed  by  Mr.  Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe  and  B^  Biahen 
Riuoi  and  Byas  (Jbhee  Rum ;  the  ratifications  of  the  same  by  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  General  and  by  R%j  Riyeesur  Maharija  Maun  Sing  Buhadoor 
and  Jugn^  Maharaj  Koowur  Chutter  Sing  Buhadoor,  shall  be  exchanged 
withhi  six  weeks  from  this  date. 

Done  at  Dihlee  this  sixth  day  of  January,  A.D.  1815. 

(Signed)       (L.  S.)       C.  T.  METCALFE,  Resident 

*    BYAS  BISHEN  RAM. 
(L.  S.)       BTAS  UBHEE  RAM. 
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No.  III. 

Treaty  miih  the  Raja  of  Jessulmer. 

TREATY  betiueen  tfie  Honourable  English  East-India  Company 
and  AlaJia  Rawul  Moolraj  Bvkadoor,  Raja  of  Jessulmer,  con^- 
cluded  on  the  part  of  the  Honourable  Company  by  Mr.  Charles 
TheophiLus  Metcalfe,  in  virtue  of  full  powers  granted  by  his  Ex- 
ceUency  the  Most  Isoble  the  Marquis  of  Hoistings,  K.  ff.,  Qoveraor- 
Genial,  <fec.,  and  on  the  part  of  Hie  Maha  Raja  Dehraj  Maha 
Raivul  Moolraj  Buhadoor  by  Misr  Motee  Ram  and  Thakoor 
Dowlct  Sing,  according  to  full  powers  conferred  by  Maha  Rawul. 

First  ^r^/e.— There  shall  be  perpetual  friendship,  alliance,  and  unity  of 
interests  between  the  Honourable  English  Company  and  Malia  Rawul  Moolraj 
Buhadoor,  the  Raja  of  Jessulmer,  and  his  heirs  and  successors. 

Secwid  Article. — The  posterity  of  Maha  Rawul  Moolraj  shall  succeed  to  the 
principality  of  Jessulmlr. 

7%irrf  Article.— In  the  event  of  any  serious  invasion  directed  towards  the 
overthrow  of  the  principality  of  Jessulmer,  or  other  danger  of  greaZ  magnitude 
occurring  to  that  principality,  the  British  Government  will  exert  its  power  for 
the  protection  of  the  principality,  provided  that  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  be  not 
ascnbable  to  the  Raja  of  Jessulmer. 

F&wrtK  Article. — The  Maha  Rawul  and  his  heirs  and  successors  will  always 
act  in  subordinate  co-operation  with  the  British  Government,  and  with  suV 
mission  to  its  supremacy. 

Fifth  Article, — This  treaty  of  five  articles  having  been  settled,  signed,  and 
sealed  by  Mr.  Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe  and  Misr  Motee  Ram  and  Thakoor 
Dowlet  oing,  the  ratifications  of  the  same  by  his  Excellency  the  Most  Noble 
the  Governor-General  and  Maha  Rsga  Dehrs^  Maha  Rawul,  Moolraj  Buhadoor, 
shall  be  exchanged  in  six  weeks  from  the  present  date. 

Done  at  Dihlee  this  twelfth  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1818. 

(L.S.)    C.  T.  METCALFE,    (SignedJ    MISR  MOTEE  RAM. 

(L.  S.)    T'HAKOOR  DOWLET  SING. 
rSiffnedJ    C.T.  M. 


No.  IV. 


TREATY  between  the  Honourable  English  East-India  Company 
and  Maharaja  SiAjuaee  Juggut  Sin^h  Buhadoor,  Raja  of  Jypoor, 
concluded  by  Mr.  Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  on  the  pa/rt  of  tike 
Honowi*able  Company,  in  virtue  of  full  powers  granted  by  his 
ExA^eUency  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Hastimgs,  K.O.,  Oover^ 
nor-General,  Jtc,  and  by  Thakoor  RawuL  Byree  Saul  Nattavmt^ 
on  the  part  of  Raj  Rajind/ur  Sree  Maha/i^aj  Dheraj  Siwaee  Juggut 
Sing  Buhadoor,  a^xording  to  fuU  pouters  given  oy  the  Raja. 

First  ArUde.—There  shall  be  perpetual  friendship,  alliance,  and  unity  of 
interests  between  the  Honourable  Company  and  Manaraja  Ju|a^t  Sinffh,  and 
his  heirs  and  successors,  and  the  friends  and  enemies  of  one  parly  shall  be  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  both  parties. 

89 
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Second  Arttcle. — The  British  Government  engages  to  protect  the  territory  of 
Jypoor,  and  to  expel  the  enemies  of  that  principality. 

Third  Article, — Maharaja  Siwaee  Juggut  Sin^,  and  his  heirs  and  successors, 
will  act  in  subordinate  co-operation  with  the  British  Government,  and  acknow- 
ledge its  supremacy ;  and  will  not  have  any  connection  with  other  chiefs  and 
states. 

Fourth  Artide.— The  Maharaja,  and  his  heirs  and  successors,  wiU  not  enter 
into  negotiation  with  any  chief  or  state,  witiiout  the  knowledge  and  sanction 
ef  the  British  Government ;  but  the  usual  amicable  correspondence  with  f riend;» 
and  relations  shall  continue. 

Fifth  Article,^The  Maharaga,  and  his  heirs  and  successors,  will  not  commit 
aggressions  on  any  one.  If  it  nappen  that  any  dispute  arise  with  any  one,  it 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  and  award  of  the  British  Government. 

SiMh  Artide. — Tribute  shall  be  paid  in  perpetuity  by  the  principality  of 
Jypoor  to  the  British  Gk>vemmeDt,  through  the  treasury  of  Dihlee,  according 
to  the  following  detail : 

First  year,  from  the  date  of  this  treaty,  in  consideration  of  the  devastation 
which  has  prevailed  for  years  in  the  Jypoor  country,  tribute  excused  : 

Second  year ...,Four  lacs  of  Dihlee  rupees. 

Third  year  Five  lacs. 

Fourth  year Six  lacs. 

Fifth  year    Seven  lacs. 

Sixth  year    Eight  lac». 

Afterwards  eight  lacs  of  Dihlee  rupees  annually,  until  the  revenues  of  th^ 
principality  exceed  forty  lacs. 

And  when  the  Blah's  revenue  exceed  forty  laes,  five^sixteenths  of  the 
excess  shall  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  eight  lacs  above-mentioned. 

Seventh  Artide. — The  principality  of  Jjrpoor  shall  fumisih  troops  according 
to  its  means,  at  the  requisition  of  the  British  Gk>vemment. 

Eiakth  Article. — The  Maharsga,  and  his  heirs  and  successors,  shall  remain 
absolute  rulers  of  their  country^  and  their  dependents^  accordinff  to  long- 
established  usage  >  and  the  British  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  mall  not  be 
introduced  into  that  principality. 

NirUh  Article, — Provided  that  the  Maharsga  evince  a  faithful  attachment  to 
&e  British  GU>veroment,  his  prosperity  and  advantage  shall  be  favourably  con- 
sidered and  attended  ta 

Tenth  Article. — ^This  treaty  of  ten  articles  having  been  concluded,  and  signed 
and  sealed  by  Mr.  Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  and  Tliakoor  Eawul  ^yree 
Saul  Nattawut,  the  ratifications  of  the  same,  by  his  Elxcellency  the  Most  Noble 
the  Governor-General,  and  Baj  Kajindnr  Sree  Maharaj  Dhing  Siwaee  Juggut 
Sing  Buihadoor,  shall  be  mutually  exchanged  within  one  month  from  the 
present  date. 

Done  at  Dihlee  this  second  day  of  April,  A.D.  1818. 

(Signed)    (L.S.)    a  T.  METCALFE, 

Resident 

(L.S.)    TAUKOOR  UAWUL  BYREE  SAUL  NATTAWUT- 


V. 

No.  V,  being  a  large  paper  is  omitted* 
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TREATY  between  the  Honourable  the  English  East-India  Company 
cm  the  one  part,  and  Maha  Raa  Omed  Sing  Buhadoo^\  the  Maia 
of  Kota,  cmd  his  heirs  and  successors^  through  Baj  Rana  Zahm 

•  Sina  Buhadoor,  the  adTninistrator  of  the  affairs  of  that  princi- 
polity;  on  the  other  concluded  on  the  part  of  iJie  Honourable 
En^lisli  East-India  Company  by  Mr.  Charles  TheophUus  Metcalfe^ 
in  virtue  of  full  powers  grunted  to  him  by  his  Excellency  the 
Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  K.Q,,  Ooverrwr-Qeneral, 
and  on  the  part  of  Maha  Rao  Omed  Sing  Buhadoor,  by  Maha 
Raja  Sheodom  Sing,  Sah  Jeewun  Ram,  arid  Lola  Hoolchvmd,  in 
virtue  of  full  powers  granted  by  the  Maha  Rao  aforesaid,  and 
his  administrator,  the  above-^nentioned  Raj  Ranxju 

First  Article, — There  shall  be  perpetual  friendship,  alliance,  and  unity  of 
interests  between  the  British  Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  Maha  Eao 
Omed  Sing  Buhadoor,  and  his  heiis  and  successors,  on  the  other. 

Second  Article. — ^The  friends  and  enemies  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
shall  be  the  same  to  both. 

Third  Artide.—li!he  British  Qovernment  engages  to  take  under  its  protec- 
tion the  principality  and  territory  of  Kota. 

Fourth  Article. — The  Maha  Rao,  and  his  heirs  and  successors,  will  always 
act  in  subordinate  co-ODeration  with  the  British  Government,  and  acknow- 
ledge its  supremacy,  ana  will  not  henceforth  have  any  connection  with  the 
chiefs  and  states  with  which  the  state  of  Kota  has  been  heretof<Mre  connected. 

Fifth  Article.— ThQ  Maha  Rao.  and  his  heirs  and  successors,  will  not  enter  . 
into  any  negotiations  with  aay  ciiief  or  state  without  the  sanction  of  the  British 
Government.    But  his  customary  amicable  correspondence  with  friends  and 
relations  shall  continue. 

Sin^  Article.— The  Maha  Rao,  and  his  heirs  and  successors^  will  not  commit 
aggressions  on  any  one ;  and  if  any  dispute  accidentally  arise  with  any  one, 
proceeding  either  from  acts  of  the  Maha  Rao,  or  acts  of  the  other  party,  the 
adjustment  of  such  disputes  shall  be  submitted 'to  the  arbitration  of  the 
British  Government. 

Seventh  Article. — The  tribute  heretofore  paid  by  the  principality  of  Kota  to 
the  Mahratta  chiefs,  for  instance,  the  Peshwa,  Sindia,  Holkar,  and  Powar,  shall 
be  paid  at  Dihlee  to  the  British  Government  for  ever,  according  to  the  separate 
Schedule  annexed. 

EiglUh  Article. — No  other  power  sliallhave  any  claim  to  tribute  from  the 
principality  of  Kota ;  and  if  any  one  advance  such  a  claim,  the  British  Govern- 
ment engages  to  reply  to  it. 

Nimth  Article. — The  troops  of  the  principality  of  Kota,  according  to  its  means, 
shall  be  furni^ed  at  the  requisition  of  the  British  Grovernment. 

Tenth  Article. — The  Maha  Rao,  and  his  heirs  and  successors,  shall  remain 
absolute  rulers  of  their  country,  and  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the . 
British  Government  shaU  not  be  introduced  into  that  principality. 

Eleventh  Article.— This  treaty  of  eleven  Articles  having  been  concluded  at 
Dihlee,  and  signed  and  sealed  by  Mr.  Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe  on  the  one 
part,  and  Maha  Raja  Sheodan  Sing,  Sah  Jeewim  Ram,  and  Lala  Hoolchund 
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on  the  other,  the  ratifications  of  the  same  by  his  Excellency  the  Most  Noble  the 
Governor-General,  and  Maha  Rao  Omed  Smg,  and  his  Jidministrator  Raj  Rana 
Zalim  Sing,  shall  oe  exchanged  within  a  month  from  this  date. 

Done  at  Dihlee  the  26th  day  of  December,  A.D.  1817. 

(Signed)       C.  T.  METCALFE, 

Rsndent, 


No.  VIL 


TREATIES  between  tlie  Honmti'able  English  East-India  Company 
and  the  Maha  Bow  Raja  Bishen  Sing  Bahadoor,  Raja  of  Boondee, 
concluded  by  Captain  Janies  Tod  on  the  part  of  the  Honourable 
Company,  m  virtiie  of  fuU  powers  from  his  Excellency  the  Most 
Noble  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  K,  0.,  Govemor-Oen^eral,  <fcc.  cfec, 
and  by  Bohora  Tolaram  on  the  part  of  the  Raja,  in  virtue  of 
full  powers  from  the  said  Raja. 

First  Article, — ^There  shall  be  perpetual  friendship,  alliance,  and  unity  of 
interests  between  the  British  Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Riga  of 
Boondee  and  his  heirs  and  successors  on  the  other. 

Second  Article, — ^The  British  Government  takes  under  its  protection  the 
dominions  of  the  Riga  of  Boondee. 

Third  Article, — The  Riga  of  Boondee  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of,  and 
will  co-operate  with,  the  British  Government  for  ever.  He  will  not  commit 
aggressions  on  any  one.  He  will  not  enter  into  negotiations  with  an^  one  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  British  Government.  If  oy  chance  any  dispute  arise 
with  any  one,  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  and  award  of  me  British 
Government  The  Raja  is  absolute  ruler  of  his  dominions,  and  the  British 
jurisdiction  shall  not  be  introduced  therein. 

Fourth  Article, — The  British  Government  spontaneously  remits  to  the  Riqa 
suid  his  descendants  the  tribute  which  the  R^a  used  to  pay  to  Malianga 
Holkar,  and  whidh  has  been  ceded  by  the  Maharaja  Holkar  to  the  Britiui 
Government ;  the  British  Government  also  relinquishes  in  favour  of  the  state 
of  Boondee  the  lands  heretofore  held  by  Maharaja  Holkar  within  the  limits  of 
that  state,  according  to  the  annexed  Schedule  (No.  1). 

Fifth  Artidc—The  Raja  of  Boondee  hereby  engages  to  pay  to  the  British 
Government  the  tribute  and  revenue  heretofore  paid  to  Maharaja  Sindia, 
according  to  the  Schedule  (No.  2). 

Sixth  Article, — ^The  Raja  of  Boondee  shall  furnish  troops  at  the  requisition 
of  the  British  Government  according  to  his  means. 

Seventh  Artide,—The  present  Treaty  of  seven  articles  having  been  settied  at 
Boondee,  and  signed  ana  sealed  b^  Captain  James  Tod  and  fiohora  Tolaram, 
the  ratifications  of  the  same  by  his  Excellency  the  Most  Noble  the  Governor- 
General  and  the  Maha  Row  Raja,  of  Boondee,  shall  be  exchanged  within  one 
month  from  the  present  date. 

Done  at  Boondee,  this  tenth  day  of  Februaiy,  A.  D.  1818 ;  corresDond- 
ing  to  the  fourth  of  Rubbee-ool-Sanee  1233,  and  fifth  day  of  Miuig 

Soodee  of  the  Sumbut,  or  Mxa  of  Bikramajeet,  1874. 
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Abhyie  Sing  of  Marwar,  his  horoscope, 
73.    His  history  76— 99*    Charac- 
ter, 100. 
Aboo,  convocation  of  gods  there  to 

regenerate  the  warrior  caate,  407. 
Abobigikal  tribes  of  India,  289,303. 
AoNicu^LA   race,  not   aboriginal   in 

India,  408,409. 
Ahaibba,   or  spring-htmt,  prophetic 
imprecation  oi    a   Satl  respecting, 
432,688. 
Aii™Mtj  anciently  occupied  all  Central 

India,  409. 
Ajf  pa'l,  a  chukwa,  or  universal  poten- 

tate,409. 
Aji't  Sin^,  I^ja  of  Marwar,  50.  Devo- 
tion of  his  chiefs  to  preserve 
himfromArungz^b,  51.  Con- 
cealed on  Mount  Aboo,  52. 
-  Heads  an  army  and  defeats 
the  imperialists,  65.  Restores 
Je7  Sing  to  Amb^r,  69.  Ob- 
tams  a  tStmnud  from  Arung- 
z^b,  70.  His  conduct  in  the 
wars  of  the  succession,  75. 
Takes  Ajm^r,  79.  Is  murder- 
ed by  his  son^  80.  His  cha- 
racter, 84.  His  murder  the 
germ  of  destruction  to  Mar- 
war, 86.  See  Personal  Narra- 
tive. 
■  ■  Bao,  of  Boondf ,  tragical  death 
of,  462. 

of  Kotah,  474. 

Akbbb,  Emperor,  visits  the  castle  of 

Binuunbor  in  dis^n^i^*  ^^.  ^^' 
eludes  a  treaty  with  theprince  of 
Boondl,  t6.  Employs  the  Haras,  438. 
Remarkable  manner  of  his  death, 
439. 


Akbeb,  Prince,  his  operations  against 

the    Rahtores,    53—55.     An 

object  of  jealousy  to  his  father 

Aningz^b,  57. 

Akber-ca'-db'wa,  or  'Akber's  lamp' 

at  Cheetore,  691. 
Akhi  Sing,  Rawul  of  Jessulm^r,  240. 
Alexakdeb  the  Great,  traditions  of  ,• 

amongst  the  Johyas,  164. 
Aloo  Hara,  of  Bumftoda,  591,686. 
Ambe'b,  or  Dhoondar,  annals  of,  318. 
Its   origin,    319.      Foundation    of 
Dhoondar,  by  Dhola  Ra6,  320.    Le- 
gend of  the  origin  of  the  state  of 
Amb^r,  ib.    Sketch  of   indigenous 
tribes,  322.    Connection  of  the  Am- 
b6r  princes  with  the  Mogul  dynasty, 
325.    Splendid  reign  of  Je3r  Sing, 
328.     Amb^r   owes   everything   to 
him,  335.    Aggrandizement  of  Am- 
b^r,  340.    Injurious  effects  of  con- 
tentions between  Madh^  Sing  and 
Beejy  Sing,  343.    Intriinies  of  the 
queen  Regent  and  the  Feelbdriy  344. 
Vicissitudes  of  Amb^r  under  Pert4p 
Sing^45.  Invasion  of  the  Mahrattas, 
ib.    Profligate  reign  of  Juggut  Sing, 
346.    Amb4r  the  last  of  the  Rajpoot 
states  to  accept  the  British  albance, 
348.    Reasons,  t6.    Erroneous  prin- 
ciples and  inconvenient  results  of 
the  alliance,  352.    Court  of  Amb^r 
termed,  the  *  lying  court,'  ib.    De- 
parture from  the  rule  of  succession, 
353.    Intrigues  of  Mohun  Nazirto 
set  up  Mohun  Sing  of  Nurwar,  ib. 
Ended  by  birth  of  a  posthumous  son 
of  Juggut  Sing,  356.    Statistics  of 
Amb^r.  395.    Soil  and  agriculture, 
397.    Kevenues,  398.  Military  force, 
401.    Fiefs,  402.    See  Shekhavati. 
Ameer  Khan,  his  importance  in  the 
affairs  of  Marwar,  130.    His  atroci- 
ties, 131—132. 
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Ano'p  Sing,  Raja  of  Bikan^r,  166. 

ARCHITECTURE,  aiicient,  of  the  Hindus, 
at  Barolli,  646—653 :  Ganga-bh^va, 
656 :  Dhoomn&r,  660 :  Chandrabhaga, 
670:  Bijolll,679:  Cheetore,  691—693. 
Perfection  of  ancient  Hindu  archi- 
tecture, 646 :  Ch8,6rl  of  Bheem,  con- 
necting link  between  Hindu  and 
Egyptian  architecture,  677. 

Arorah,  tribe  of  the  desert,  292. 

Arunoze'b,  Emperor,  marches  into 
and  plunders  Marwar,  55.  Promul- 
gates the  jezeya^  53.  His  treachery 
towards  the  Marwar  chiefs,  57.  In- 
stigates the  poisoning  of  Jey  Sing 
of  Amb^r  by  his  son,  328. 

Asot'haha,  Kao  of  Marwar,  12. 

Attests,  ascetics,  of  Mokundurra,  644. 
See  Jogis.    , 

Aya'-punti  Brahmins,  votaries  of  AyA- 
Mat^  31. 


B 


Baharmull,  Raia  of  Amb^r,  the  first 
prince  to  pay  homage  to  the  Maho- 
medau  armies,  325. 

Baj-aswa,  his  five  sons  people  India 
beyond  the  Indus,  4. 

Banbo,  Rao  of  Boondi,  429. 

Barolli,  architectural  remains  at,  646 
—65a 

Barwuttias,  or  exiles.  382. 

Beebavati',  lands  oi  the  sons  of 
Beeda,  171. 

Beejy  Sing,  R^ja  of  Marwar,  106. 
Defeated  at  the  battle  of  Mairta, 
109.  Treachery  towards  his  chiefs, 
114.  Enlarges  his  territory  ana 
leagues  with  PertAp  of  M^war 
against  the  Mahrattas,  117.  Is  infa- 
tuated with  a  P^bAni  concubine, 

iia 

Bebka,  founder  of  Bikan^r,  157. 

Beerumdeo,  Rao  of  Marwar,  13. 

Bbrsildeo  of  Haravati.  his  exploits 
celebrated  by  Chuna,  414.  Men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  on  the  co- 
lumn at  Dehli,  417.  His  date  estab- 
lished. 418. 

Bersi,  Kawul  of  Jessulm6r,  236. 

Bhagwanpas,  Raja  of  Amb€r,  325. 

Bhartewar,  ancient  town  of,  545. 

Bhats.    See  Charuns. 

Bhattiahs,  tribe  of  the  Desert,  292. 

Bheem  Sing,  Raja  of  Marwar,  usurps 
the  gadi  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
nephew,  120.  Destroys  the  royal 
blood  of  Maroo,  121. 


Bheem  Sing,  Raja  of  Kotah,  468.  His 
conduct  towards  Khilij  Khan  the 
celebrated  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  469. 

Bhi'lwarra,  a  commercial  mart  estab- 
lished by  the  author,  632.  His  gra- 
tif^ng  reception  at,  ib.  Its  pros- 
perity an  example  of  the  effects  of 
British  influence  in  these  regions, 
633. 

Bhoj  Rao,  raja  of  Boondi,  438. 

Bhutnair,  portion  of  Blkan^r,  186. 
Its  chief,  188.  Traditions  of  its  ancient 
splendour,  189.  Its  natural  produc- 
tions, i6. 

Bhyksror,  pass  in  the  Pat'har,  596. 
Its  traditional  history,  598.  Sindia 
foiled  before  its  castle,  602. 

BijoLli',  architectunJ  remains  at,  679. 

Bi'kane'r,  annals  of,  156.  Its  foun- 
dation, ib.  Conditions  of  Beeka's 
supremacy,  160.  Capabilities  of 
Bikandr,  173.  Its  extent,  174.  Popu- 
lation, i6.  Soil,  176.  Products,  177. 
Salt  lakes,  179.  Mineral  productions 
i6.  Animals,  ib.  Commerce  ana 
manufactures,  180.  Revenues,  181. 
Feudal  levies,  184. 

BiSHEN  Sing,  Rao  of  Boondi,  461.  His 
character,  464. 

; ,  Raja  of  Kotah,  deprived  of 

his  birthright,  468.    Consequences, 
473. 

BiSHENSWAMis,  military  devotees,  126. 

BoHORA,  or  licensed  usurer  of  B^y- 
pootana,  491. 

BooDH  Sing,  Rao  R^ja  of  Boondi,  445. 
His  brave  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
j£^ow,  447.  Re^ts  the  Syeds,  ib. 
Quarrel  with  Sev  Sing  of  Amber, 
448.    Dies  in  exile,  449. 

Boondi',  annals  of,  424.  Foundation 
of  city,  ih.  Instances  of  abdication 
among  its  princes,  425.  Dispute 
respecting  the  supremacv  of  M^war, 
427.  The  Rana  marches  against 
Boondi  and  is  defeated,  ib.  His  rash 
vow,  428.  Rao  Bando  expelled  from 
Boondi,  429.  Matrimonial  alliances 
with  M^war,  431.  Rise  of  Boondi 
under  Rao  Sooijiun,  435.  He  re- 
nounces allegiance  to  M^war,  and 
becomes  a  vs^sai  of  the  empire,  436. 
Titles  of  its  princes  ehang^  to  Raa 
Rc0a,  437.  Kotah  detached  from 
Boondi,  i&.  Connections  of  the  Ham 
princes  with  the  empire,  438.  Des- 
perate battle  of  Jajow,  446.  Designs 
of  Jey  Sing  of  Amo^r  on  Boondi,  447. 
Boondi  despoiled  by  M^war,  Amb^r 
and  Kotah,  449.    Reigning  family 
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exiled,  ib.  Omeda  Sing's  attempts 
to  recover  his  patrimony.  450.  Mah- 
rattas  become  his  auxiliaries,  463. 
Omeda  Sing  restored,  454.  Perni- 
cious influence  of  the  Mahrattas,  456. 
Tragical  end  of  Ajlt  Sing,  460.  Con- 
duct of  the  Rao  to  Brig.  Monson  on 
his  retreat,  463.  Rewarded  by  Brit- 
ish Qovemment,  i6.  Court  of 
Boondi,  465.  Visited  bv  the  author, 
634.  Measures  adopted  by  him  for 
future  administration  of  its  affairs, 
640.  iRevenues  and  Military  estab- 
lishments of  Boondi,  641. 

Bbahmins  of  the  Desert,  292. 

Brij-nath.  palladium  of  the  Haras,  470. 
Lost  at  tne  battle  of  Bhorasso,  ib. 

Bbitish  power  in  India,  its  beneficial 
effects,  587,589,603,611,618)660. 

Buhinois,  or  scavengers,  of  Ranik- 
haira,  573. 

Bukhta  Sing,  Raja  of  Marwar,  his 
intrigues  and  exploits.  96 — 99. 
Usurps  the  authority  of  Kam  Sing, 
103.  Is  poisoned,  104.  His  cha- 
racter, 105. 

Buma'oda,  Seat  of  Aloo  HanL  590. 

BussiE,  servile  condition  so  called,  679. 

Buttaie,  payment  in  kind,  493. 

BuTWABBO,  battle  of,  475. 


Ca€m>ab,  its  absorption  in  the  desert, 
189,868. 

Cauan  Sing,  Raja  of  Blkan6r,  163. 

Camd'hvj,  the  thirteen  great  families 
so  called,  3. 

Cakouj,  its  early  history,  2.  Its  ex- 
tent and  grandeur,  6,7.  Falls  to 
Shabudin.  9. 

Cavbb  of  Dnoomnftr,  660. 

Chado,  Rao  of  Marwar,  13. 

Chandbabhaga,  architectural  remains 
at,  670. 

Chandbayati,  670. 

Chabuns,  the  carriers  and  free-traders 
of  Raiast'han,  570.  Curious  privi- 
lege of  the  Chavunis  of  Murlah,  571. 

Cheetobe,  description  of,  from  the 
Khomin  lUsi,  692.  By  the  author, 
693.    See  Bappa  and  M6war. 

Chb'ba'o-da'm,  or  '  Akber's  lamp'  at 
Cheetore,  691. 

Ohbtbi  caste,  or  re-creation  of  by 
Yiswamitra,  406. 

OniTTBAH,  see  Mirage. 

Chitbuno  Mori,  l*uar  lord  of  Cheetore, 
palace  of,  695. 


Chohans,  pedigree  of,  405.  Said  to  be 
formed  by  Vishnu,  407.  First  of 
Agnicilila  races  which  obtained  ex- 
tensive dominion,  408.  Genealogical 
table  of,  416.  Proof  that  they  wrest- 
ed Dehli  from  the  Tliars,  680. 

Choleba  morbus,  in  Marwar,  59.  In 
Boondi,  630.  InKotah,  631.  Curi- 
ous mode  of  expelling  it,  ib, 

Chonda,  Rao  of  Marwar,  14. 

Choous,  or  whirlpools,  of  the  Chum- 
bul,  597,655. 

Chumbxtl,  whirlpools  of,  597,655, 

Chundbbss'n,  of  Marwar,  erects  an 
independent  authority  in  Sewanoh, 
25. 

Chutteb  Sal,  Rao  R^a  of  Boondi. 
442.  Becomes  Viceroy  oi 
Dehli,  ib.  Aids  the  emperor 
Shah  Jehan,  443.  Killed  at 
the  battle  of  Futtehabad,  444. 
His  heroic  character,  ib, 

Maharao  of  Kotah,  474. 

Coins,  Bactrian,  285. 

Cbusadbbs,  traces  of  them  in  R^jpoo- 
tana,  7. 

Cbyptogbapbic  dates  explained,  685. 

CuTCHWAHAS,  race  of,  319,339.  See 
Amb^r. 


Dabi  Baori,  or  reservoir,  abode  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Ay&punti  Brahmin  of 
Bhilara,3l. 

Da'odpotba,  in  the  desert,  295.  His- 
tory of  its  founder,  ib, 

Deonat'h,  high  priest  of  Marwar,  132. 

Desbbt,  the  Indian,  263.  General 
aspect  of,  264.  Its  boundaries  and 
divisions,  ib.  Looni,  or  salt  River, 
269.  Rin,  or  Runn,  ib.  Distinction 
between  t'hul  and  Roo^.  ib.  Jha- 
lore,  270.  Thuls,  274.  Chohan  Raj, 
277.  Population  of  the  Raj,  280. 
Part  of  desert  dependent  on  Sinde^ 
281.  Feud  between  Sinde  ana 
M6war,  286.  Tribes  of  the  desert. 
289.  D&odpotra,  295.  Diseases  of 
the  desert,  297.  Animals,  298.  Vege- 
table productions.  300.  Itinerary, 
302. 

Db'8-vatoh,  or  exile,  rite  of,  38. 

Db'vi'  Sing  of  Pokum,  111.  Peculiar 
circumstances  attending  his  death, 
115. 

Dewa  Ra^,  first  Hara  prince  of  Boondi, 
424. 

Dhola  Ra^,  founder  of  Dhoondar,  320. 
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Dhonkul  Sing,  Posthnmous  son  of 

Raja  Beejy  Sing  of  Marwar,  123. 
Dhoohna'b,  caves  of,  660.    Temples 

and  habitations  of  Troglod:^,  661. 

Both     Budhist    and    Sivite,    662. 

'  Bheem's  bazaar/  663. 
Dhoondab,  see  Amb^r. 
Dhote,  or  Dhattf,  Rajpoots  of  the 

desert,  291. 
DoDEAH,  incidents  connected  with  the 

rise  of  this  ancient  tribe  in  M^war, 

667. 
DooHUS,  Rao  of  Marwar,  13. 
DooRJUK  Sal,  Maharao  of  Kotah,  472, 

His  actions  and  character,  ib. 
DuMBAJ  of  Marwar,  his  heroism,  117. 


Ebndos,  ancient  sovereign  of  Marwar, 
63.    Expelled  from  Mundore,  ih. 


Guj  Sing,  Rji^a  of  Bikan^r,  166. 
GuBSi,  ancestor  of  the  Gursote  Rah- 
tores,  163.  • 


Fakirs,  at  Cheetore,  aged  160,  699. 
Fbsroz,  the  Feelbdny  nis  intrigues  in 

Amb6r,  344. 
Franks.  (Europeans),  mentioned  by 

early  historians,  7. 
FuTTEHABAD,  battle  of,  443. 


Ganga,  Rao  of  Marwar,  20.    Joins 
SangaRana  of  M^war,  against  Ba- 
ber,  ib. 
Ganga-bheVa,  architectural  remains 

at,  666. 
Gehlotes,  see  M€war. 
Goga,  Chohan,  his  patriotic  death,  413. 
His  name  and  the  day  of  his  death 
sacred  throughout  R^jpootana,  ib. 
GtOMa'n  Sing,  Maharao  of  Kotah,  476. 
His  conduct  towards  Zalim  Sing,  the 
future  Regent,  478. 
Grants,  rJiffious,  pernicious  magni- 
tude of 2  inM^war,  660. 
Guj,  Raiaof  Marwar,  36.    Favoured 
byj^hangfr,  ib.    Rejects  the 
proposal  of  prince  Khoorm  to 
take  part  against  his  brother, 
Furvez,37.    Joins  the  other 
princes  of  Rajast'han  to  pro- 
tect J^hangir  against  pnnce 
Khoorm,  3d. 
■    ,  Rawulof  Jessulm6r,  197.  An 
instrument  of  the  Mehta,  246. 


H  AMIB,  of  Haravati,  falls  in  battle  with 
Shabudin  on  the  Gaggar,  421--423. 
Tradition  respecting  hun,  671. 

Habas,  «e^HaravatL 

Habayati,  or  Harouti,  406.  Its 
boundaries,  i&.  Pedigree  of  the  Haras, 
ib.  Descended  from  Manika  Rae, 
409.  Conquests  of  the  Haia.%  410. 
Era  of  Beesildeo,  413.  The  Haras 
obtain  As§r,  420.  As^r  taken  by 
Alla-oo-din,  421.  Chief  of  the  Haras 
summoned  to  court  of  Seconder 
Lodi,  422.  Princes  of  Harouti,  424. 
Dispute  respecting  the  supremai^  of 
M^war  over  the  Haras  of  tne  Patliar, 
427.  Partition  of  Harouti,  440. 
Origin  of  the  claims  of  Amb^r  to 
tribute  from  the  KotriSj  466.  Mon- 
son's  retreat  an  important  event  in 
the  histoiy  of  ^e  Haras,  4^ 
Slaughter  of  kine  forbidden  in 
Harouti,  472.  First  connexion  with 
the  Mahrattas,  473.  Curious  custom 
of  the  Haras  in  commemoration  of 
the  battle  of  Butwarro,  476  The 
Patliar  resounds  with  traditionary 
tales  of  the  Haras,  *  lords  of  the 
Pat'har,'  690.  See  Boondi  and  Kotah. 

HiNDUST  HAN,  fouT  great  kingdoms 
of,  a 

HoLKAB,  Jeswunt  Rao,  mausoleum  of^ 
669. 

HoMA,  human  sacrifice  to  AyA-Mati, 
31. 

Horses  of  Marwar,  148. 

HooN,  ancient  Rcga  of  tiie  Paf har,  422. 
His  existence  questionable,  ib.  His 
legend  connected  with  the  edifices 
at  Barolli,  663. 

Hospitality,  rigid  observance  of  the 
rite  among  the  Ri^poots,  693. 

HuKJA,  steed  of  Om&lSingof  fioondi, 
veneration  paid  to  its  memoiy,  451. 


lNSCBiPnoNs,ancient,at  Morwun.  664; 
Palode,  667 ;  SingoUi,  688 :  Bhyn- 
sror,  696  ;  Sontra,  606  ;  Mandelgmii, 
621 ;  Akolah,  626 ;  Hamiigurh.  ib. ; 
Rasmv,  626 ;  Kuraira,  628 ;  Miow- 
lee,  to.  I  Barolli,  648;  Dhoonuiiir* 
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660;  Chaiidrabhaga,  670:  Mokun- 
dtirra,  675  ;  Bijolu,  679  ;  Morakuro, 
681 ;  Dorowlee,  ib.  ;  Myn&l,  682  ; 
Cheetore,  691,694,699. 

IsHTPA%  founder  of  the  Haras,  420. 

Itinjbraby  through  the  desert,  302. 


Jaet,  Raja  of  Bikaner,  163. 

Jains,  their  numbers  and  wealth  in 
Marwar,  145. 

Jajow,  battle  of,  446. 

Jalun,  Rao  of  Marwar,  13. 

Ja'ts of  Bhurtpore,341 :  of  Amber,  397. 

Jeichund,  the  last  Rantore  sovereign 
of  Cauouj,  6.  His  power,  ib.  His 
victories,  7.  Meditates  the  rite  of 
Soenair,  ib.  Is  attacked  by  Pirthi 
liaj,  who  carries  off  his  daughter,  8. 
He  falls  a  victim  to  the  Ghori  Sul- 
tan, ib.  Is  drowned  in  the  Ganges,  9. 

Jeipoor,  see  Amb^r. 

Jessulme'r,  annals  of,  191.  Inhabited 
by  the  Bhatti  Rajpoots,  192.  Colo- 
nization by  the  YaduSy  ib.  Early 
annals  of  the  state,  193.  Remarks 
on  the  Yadu-Bhattii«,  202.  Foimda- 
tion  of  Jessulm^r,  220.  Besieged  by 
Alla-o-din,  225.  Re-established  by 
Gursi,  228,  First  diminution  of  ter- 
ritory, 23a  The  heir,  Ra6  Sing, 
exiled,  240.  The  princes  murdered 
by  Zalim  Sing,  the  minister,  244. 
Last  state  to  accept  alliance  with 
British  government,  246.  Reflections 
on  the  policy  of  this  alliance,  247. 
Border-feud,  251.  Geography,  253. 
Population,  ib.  Face  ot  tne  coun- 
try, 254.  Soil,  husbandry  andpro- 
ducts,  256.  Manufactures,  ib.  Com- 
merce, 257.  Revenues  and  taxes,  ib. 
Expenditure,  259.  Tribes,  t6.  Dress 
of  the  people,  260.    Brahmins,  261. 

Jesswunt  Smg,  Raja  of  Marwar,  41. 
Patron  of  science,  ib.  He 
opposes  Arungz^b,  42.  Neg- 
lects the  opportunity  of  re- 
leasing Shan  Jehan,  44.  His 
changes  of  party,  ib.  Dies  in 
Cabtu,  46.  His  character,  ib. 
Satis  at  his  death,  50. 

Rawul  of  Jessulmir,  240, 

Jey  Appa,  Mahratta,  assassination  of, 
109. 

Jey  Sing,  Raja  of  Amb^r,  the  Mirza 
iifa/a,  327.  His  services  to  the  em- 
pire, i6.  Poisoned  by  his  son  at  the 
instigation  of  Aruugzcb,  328. 


Jezeya,  or  capitation-tax,  53. 

Jhalobe,  in  the  desert,  270.  Its 
geography  and  history,  ib.  Its  de- 
pendencies, 271. 

Jhalba-Patun,  510,667.  Its  free  in- 
stitutions, 669. 

Jhabejas,  of  the  desert,  connecting 
link  between  the  Hindu  and  Moos- 
lem,  288. 

Jits,  or  Getes,  race  of,  157,341.  In- 
scriptions relative  to,  699. 

Pooniah,  conquered  by  Ra6  Sing, 

of  Bikaner,  165. 

of  the  desert,  295. 

JoDA,  Rao  of  Marwar,  15.  Incident 
connected  with  his  foundation  of 
Jodpoor.  17. 

JoDPOOB,  founded  by  Joda,  17.  Heads 
of  clans,  18. 

JoGis,  the  Druids  of  India,  17.  See 
Atteets. 

JoHUB,  rite  of,  227.  The  cave  in  which 
it  was  celebrated  at  Cheetore,  693. 

JoHYAS,  subjugated  by  Ra6  Sing,  of 
B(kan6r,  164.    Their  name  lost,  ib, 

JooGBAJ,  ceremony  of,  457. 

JuGGUT  Sinj:,  Raja  of  AmWr,  346. 
His  dissolute  ana  profligate  reign,  ib. 


Kandul,  founder  of  the  Kaudulote 
Rahtores,  162. 

Kanhul,  Rao  of  Marwar,  13. 

Kaobwa,  nomade  tribe  of  Rajpoots 
in  the  desert^  291. 

Rheechies,  origin  of  the  tribe,  411. 

Kehub,  Raja  of  Jessulm6r,  209. 

Khoma'n  msd,  chronicle  so  called,  693. 

Khoombo,  of  M^war,  pillar  erected 
by  him  at  Cheetore,  695. 

Khooshboz,  see  Noroza. 

Khyboda,  feuds  connected  with,  545. 
Its  agricultural  economy,  547.  Dis- 
covers traces  of  the  patriarchal  sys- 
tem, t6. 

KiSHOBE  Sing,  Raja  of  Kotah,  467. 

,   Maharao    of   Kotah,   518. 

Breaks  with  the  Regent,  520.  Com- 
mences hostilities,  521.  Reconciled 
to  him  by  the  intervention  of  the 
British  Agent,  522.  Re-commences 
hostilities,  526.  Defeated,  532.  Is 
again  reconciled,  535. 

KoELAH,  devotion  of  the  Hara  chief,  of 
on  Monson's  retreat,  665. 

EoONT,  payment  in  kind,  495. 

Kotah,  annals  of,  466.  Its  separation 
from  Boondi,  ib.    Conquered  from 
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the  Koteah  Bhils,  ih.  Fidelity  of 
its  princee  to  the  empire,  467.  En- 
larged under  Bheem  Sing,  468.  Civil 
wara,  470.  Invasion  of,  b^  Madhti 
Bing,  of  Amb^r,  474.  Victoiy  of 
Butwarro,  and  rise  of  Zalim  Sing, 
476.  Invaded  by  the  Mahrattae,  480. 
Zalim  Sing  negociates  their  retreat, 
481.  Regency  of  Zalim  Sing,  483. 
Kotah  sacrificed  to  his  views  on 
M6war,  484.  His  reforms,  488— 503. 
Kotf^  the  first  state  to  accept  the 
British  alliance  in  1817,  511.  State 
of  affairs  on  the  death  of  Om6d  Sing, 
514.  Consequences  of  our  guarantee 
of  the  regency  to  Zalim  and  his  son 
Madhti,  515.  Designs  of  the  new 
prince  and  the  Regent's  natural  son, 
517.  Dilemma  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, 518.  The  Maharao  com- 
mences hostilities  against  the  Regent, 
520.  Interference  of  the  Agent,  521. 
Banishment  of  Zalim's  natural  son, 
625.  Further  intri^es  and  conten- 
tions, ib.  Difficulties  resulting  from 
the  treaty,  527.  Perplexing  conduct 
of  the  Recent,  530.  Further  disputes 
and  hostilities,  ib.  The  Maharao 
defeated,  532.  Death  of  Prince 
Pirthi  Sing,  ib.  Heroism  of  two 
Haras,  t6.  Reconciliation  of  the  two 
parties,  534. 

KoTAH,  visit  of  the  author  to,  607. 
Description  of  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons, ib.  Second  visit  to,  612. 
Return  to,  677.  Amusements  at,  678. 

KuRNA,  celebrated  bard  of  Marwar,  91. 

KuRNiDHAN,  Rahtore  bard,  3. 

KuRBUN,  Raja  of  Bikan^r,  165. 


Lakha  Phoolana,  Jhar^ja  of  Phoolra, 

11. 
Lalsont,  battle  of.  see  Tonga. 
Larkhanis,  brancn  of  the  Shekawuts, 

393. 
Lab,  ceremony  of,  240. 
Lat'ha,  land-tax,  495. 
LoHANA,  tribe  of  the  desert,  292. 
LooNi,  or  salt  river,  269. 


Madhu'  Sing,  Raja  of  Amb^r,  340. 

,  Raja  of  Kotah,  466. 

Mahmood  of  Ghizni,  his  last  invasion 

unrecorded  by  Mahomedan  writers, 

413. 


Mahomedans,  their  first  invasion  of 
Rj^pootana,  410. 

Mahrattas,  incidents  attending  their 
rise,  420.  First  crossed  the  Chum- 
but  in  1735,  472.  They  mix  in  the 
politics  of  Rigpootana  and  get  a 
footing  there,  453.  Our  false  policy 
towards  them,  564.  They  aid  the 
Haras  at  Butwarro,  475.  Assist  the 
Seesodias,  479.  Attack  Haravati, 
480.  Their  hold  on  the  Pafhar, 
577,58a 

Maibta,  battle  of,  107. 

Maldeo,  Rao  of  Marwar,  21.  Enlarges 
Marwar  and  improves  Jodpoor,  if/. 
Checks  the  subdivision  of  estates, 
and  establishes  a  gradation  of  rankss 

22.  His  inhospitality  to  Hemayoon, 

23.  Resists  Shere  Shah,  and  is  de- 
feated, ib.  He  submits  to  Akb^r,  24. 
His  death  an  important  epoch  in  the 
Rahtore  aimals,  25. 

Man,  see  Maun. 

Mandalica,  title  given  to  Jeichund 
of  Canoig,  7. 

Mandelgurh,  history  of,  620. 

Mandhata  Raja,  ancient  sovereign 
of  Central  India,  551. 

Manik  Rae,  his  era,  409.  Founder  of 
the  Chohans  of  the  north,  41 1. 

Marwar,  annals  of,  1.    Etymons  of 
its  name,  ib.  Genealogy  of  its  rulers, 
2.  Change  of  title  of  its  princes  from 
liao  to  Aq/a,  6.    Antiquity  of  their 
pedigree,  9.  Declension  of  the  power 
of  the  state,  24.  Its  submission  to  the 
empire,  26.    Retrospective  summary 
of  Its  annals,  27.  Allodial  and  feudal 
lands,  28.  Patriarchal  influence  on  the 
feudal  system  of  Rajasfhan,  29.  Mar- 
war invadedand  wasted  by  Arungz^b, 
55.  The  Rahtores  take  shelter  in  the 
Aravulli,  54.    Battle  of  Nadole,  55. 
Wars  with  Arungz^b,  66.    Sunnud 
to  Ajlt,  70.  The  germ  of  destruction 
of  Marwar  dated  from  the  murder 
of  Ajlt,   86,101.    Influence  of   the 
Mahrattas  in  Marwar,  no.    Aristo- 
cracy of,  ib.    Law  of  adoption  in,  ib. 
First  use  of  mercenaries,  111.  Ejects 
of  struggle  between  the  aristocracy 
and  theSovereign,  115.    First  inter- 
course of  British  government  with 
Marwar,  133.    Its  condition  under 
B^sk  Maun,  137.  Extent  of  Marwar, 
148.    Its  inhabitants,  143.   Soil  and 
ajgriculture,    144.    Natural  produc- 
tionsj  145.  Manufactures,  ib.    Com- 
mercial marts,  ib.    Mercantile  cla&s 
146»  Decay  of  commerce,  147.  Fairs, 
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!48.  Administration  of  justice,  ib. 
Pnnch^ts,  149.  Revenues,  160. 
Military  forces,  153.  See  Personal 
Narrative. 
!Maun  Sing,  Riya  of  Marwar,  history 
<»f,  122.  His  chiefs  conspire  against 
him,    124.    Intercepts    the  nuptial 

fifts  from  M6war  to  Amb6r,  125. 
>efection  of  his  chiefs,  127.  Res- 
cued by  means  of  Ameer  Khaii,  128. 
His  chiefs  return  to  their  allegiance, 
129.  Falls  into  mania  or  melancholy, 

132.  His  supposed    dissimulation, 

133.  A  Britisn  envoy  sent  to  his 
court,  ib,  Maun's  sanguinary  mea- 
sures, 136.    His  chiefs  exiled,  139. 

Maun,  Raja  of  Amb^r,  326. 
Meenas,  etymology  of  the  term,  295. 

Of  Amber,  396.    See  Mairs. 
Mercenaries,*  in  Rsgpootana,  122. 
Mirage,  594. 
MoHtJN   Sing,    adopted    as    Raja  of 

Amb6r  from  the  nouse  of  Nurwar, 

352. 
MoHUN  Nazir,  of  Amb^r,  his  attempt 

to  set  up  Mohun  Sing,  353. 
MoKUND  Sing,  Raja  of  Kotah,  467. 

His  devotion  to  the  empire,  ib. 
MoKUNDURRA,  pass  of,  643,675. 
!^IoNsoN,  Brigadier,  his  retreat,  463, 

468.'    His  disasters,  505.    Devotion 

of  the  Hara  auxiliaries,  506.  Details, 

665.    Conduct  of  Monson,  666. 
MooLRAJ,  Rawul  of  Jessulm^r,  246. 
^loRAKURO,  architectural  remains  at. 

681. 
MuNDORE,  ancient  capital  of  Marwar, 

13. 
]^Iynal,  or  Mahan&l,  architecjtural  re- 
mains at,  685. 
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Nahur  Khan,  Koompawut,  his  heroic 
character,  48. 

Napooji,  Rao  of  Boondi,  425.  Assas- 
sinated by  the  Thoda  chief,  426. 

Narayndas,  Rao  of  Boondi,  429.  An 
enormous  opium  eater,  430.  Delivers 
Cheetore  from  the  Moo.slems,  431. 

Nayn  P41,  of  Canoiy,  2.  His  pos- 
terity, 4. 

NiZAM-ooL-MooLK,  of  Hyderabad,  469. 

NooNKURN,  Raja  of  Bikan^r,  163. 


Oasis,  probable  etymology  of  the  term. 
266. 


Omk'da  Sing,  Rao  of  Boondi,  450.  De- 
feats the  Jeypoor  anny,  451.  Is 
defeated,  ib.  Recovers  Boondi,  453. 
Re-expeued,  454.  Regains  his  patri- 
mony by  help  of  the  Mahrattas,  ib. 
His  reputation  stained  by  an  act  of 
revenge,  457.  Abdicates  and  spends 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  penitence 
under  the  name  of  Sri-ji,  ib.  His 
pilgrimage  and  character,  458.  His 
death,  462. 

Ome'd  Sing,  Maharao  of  Kotah,  481. 
Zalim  Sing  appointed  Regent  during 
his  minority,  ib. 

Omurkote,  capital  of  the  Soda  Raj,  in 
the  desert,  285. 

OoDiPOOR,  the  author's  visit  to,  700. 

OoDY  Sing,  first  Raja  of  Marwar,  the 
'  Moota  Raja,'  26--dO.  Reduces  the 
power  of  ms  vassals,  3o.  The  first 
who  gave  a  daughter  to  the  Tatar,  ih. 
Superstitious  incident  connected 
witn  his  death,  31. 

OoPERiiAL,  see  Pat'har: 

Opium,  pernicious  effects  of  its  intro- 
duction into  Rajpootana,  578.  His- 
tory of  its  cultivation,  and  manufac- 
ture, 580—682.  Profits  of  its  culti- 
vation, 683.  Its  extended  culture, 
ib.  Mode  of  reducing  it.  ib.  Con- 
sequences of  our  encouragement  taiid 
monopoly,  584. 

Ordeals,  149. 


Palliwal  Brahmins,  invite  Scoji. 
prince  of  Canonj,  12.  Are  slain  by 
him,  ib. 

Pat'har,  or  Plateau  of  Central  India, 
576.  Anciently  governed  by  Raja 
Hoon.  422.  The  Haras  establislied 
as  *  lords  of  the  Pat'har,'  ib.  Most  of 
it  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahratta.s, 
577. 

Peeply,  battle  of,  666. 

Personal  Narrative.  Journey  to  Kotah 
and  Boondi,  544.  Ancient  town  of 
Bhartewar,  545.  History  of  Khy- 
roda,  illustrating  the  feuds  of  M4war. 
ib.  Agricultural  system  of  Khyroda, 
647.  Large  religious  grants  in 
M^war,  550.  Heenta,  the  scene  of 
a  gallant  exploit  against  the  Mah- 
rattas, 552.  £xtent  of  alienations  in 
M6war,  553.  Discussions  respecting 
the  separation  of  Heentah  from  the 
tisc,  555.  History  of  Maun  Sing 
Suktawut,  556.     Fabulous  iueidents 
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connected  with  the  rise  of  the  Do- 
deah  tribe,  557.  Tragical  narrative 
of  a  Kahtore  family  of  Sadri,  the 
steward  of  Kalikotel  562.  Our  false 
policy  towards  the  Mahrattas,  664. 
Curious  tradition  respecting  Mor- 
wun,  %b.  Accident  to  Captain 
Waugh,  565.  Attack  by  a  tiger,  566. 
Disastrous  effects  of  a  severe  frost, 
567.  Legend  of  the  temple  of  Palode, 
ib.  Punch&et  of  Morwun,  569.  Com- 
munity of  Chamns,  570.  The  free- 
traders of  Rajast'han,  ib.  Curious 
privilege  of  the  Charunls,  %b.  Anec- 
dote of  the  buhingiSy  or  scavengers 
of  RaniUiaira,  573.  Ascent  of  the 
Pat'har,  575.  Prospect  from  thence, 
ib.  Projects  for  the  amelioration  of 
M^war,  577.  Shrine  of  Sookhdeo,  ib. 
Cultivation  of  opium,  578.  Anec- 
dote of  Doongur  Sing,  586.  Kala 
M€gTi,  chief  of  Beygoo,  588.  Tradi- 
tional tales  of  the  Haras  of  the 
Pat^har,  590.  Bumftoda,  seat  of  Aloo 
Hara,  ib.  Anecdote  of  Aloo,  591. 
Atmospherical  phenomena  on  the 
Pat'har,  594.  ^ynsror,  its  impor- 
tance, 595.  Its  traditional  history, 
596.  Choolis  of  the  Chumbul,  597. 
Anecdote  of  the  young  chief  of 
Mehwo,  598.  Assassmation  of  Nith- 
ji  of  Beygoo,  601.  Beneficial  moral 
changes  produced  by  British  influ- 
ence, 605.  Arrival  at  Kotah,  607. 
Unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  608. 
Beauty  of  the  scenery,  609.  Un- 
\vholesomeness  of  the  water,  610. 
Nandta,  the  family  estate  of  the 
Kegent,  612.  Enter  Boondi,  ib 
The  city,  614.  Departure  for  Jehaj- 
poor,  616.  Extraordinary  attack  of 
illness  sustained  by  the  author,  6 18. 
Convocation  of  the  Meena  chiefs,  620. 
Arrival  at  Mandekurh,  621.  Its 
history,  622.  Assembly  of  Bhomias 
and  Patois,  t6.    Punchaet  of  Poor^, 

626.  Their  gratitude  to  the  author, 
ib.  Scene  of  the  battle  between 
Kawul  Samarsi  and  BholA  Bheem, 

627.  Himting  seats  of  the  Ranas,  629. 
Journey  to  Boondi  and  Kotah,  630. 
Death  of  the  Rao  of  Boondi,  t6.  The 
author's  gratifying  reception  at  Bhil- 
wara,  632.  Its  flourishing  condition, 

633.  The  author's  serious  illness, 

634.  Arrival  at  Boondi,  636.  In- 
auguration and  installation  of  the 
young  Rao  R^a,  637.  Measures 
tsUcen  by  the  author  for  the  future 
administration  of  affairs,  639.    De- 


parture for  Kotah,  641.  Grand  hunt 
at  Kotah,  642.  The  pass  of  Mokuu- 
durra,  643,675.  Monastery  of  Attects, 
644.  The  temple  of  BaroUi,  646. 
Choolis  of  the  Chumbul,  654.  Su- 
perb scene,  655.  Splendid  ruuis  of 
Ganga-bheva,  657.  The  TdJcdji-ai- 
koona.  658.  Mausoleum  of  Jeswunt 
Rao  Holcar,  659.  A^tes  and  cor- 
nelians, 660.667.  Visit  to  the  caves 
of  Dhoomnar,  ib.  Scene  of  the  battle 
of  Peeply,  665.  Heroism  of  the  Hani 
chief  of  Koelah,  666.  Jhalra-Patun, 
667.  Its  free  institution,  66a  De- 
putation to  the  author,  669.  Ancient 
^  city  of  bells,'  670.  L<^;end  of  its 
foundation,  ib.  Remains  of  ancient 
sculpture  and  architecture,  671. 
ChMnij  or  camp  of  Zalim  Sing,  674. 
Deeds  of  the  ^  Lords  of  the  Pass,' 
675.  Gomftn  Sing,  the  Rawut  of  the 
pass,  676.  6'M5r»  of  Bheem,  a  strik- 
ing ruin,  677.  Ordinance  of  Zalim 
Sing,  ih.  Recreations  at  Kotah,  67tj. 
The  author  attacked  by  a  bear,  ib. 
Antiquities  at  B^jolU,  679.  At  Mora- 
kuro,  681.  Myn&l,  architectural 
wonders  at,  682.  Beygoo,  686. 
Castle  of  Aloo  Hara  of  Bum&oda,  ih. 
Legend  of  Aloo,  687.  Recollections 
of  the  modem  Haras  of  the  pass,  688. 
Serious  accident  which  befel  the 
author,  690.  Affecting  instance  of 
gratitude  in  the  Rawut,  ih.  Restora- 
tion of  his  estate,  691.  Visit  to 
Cheetore,  ib.  Its  remains,  693.  Re- 
turn to  Oodipoor,  700. 

Perta'p  Sing,  Raja  of  Amber,  344. 

PiRTHi  Raj,  Chohan,  rivalry  between 
him  and  Jeichuudof  Canouj, 
8.  A  disciple  of  the  Jains,  680. 

Raja  of  Amber,  324. 

Sing  of  Marwar,  supposed  to 

be  poisoned  by  Arungz^b,  45. 

Pits  for  storing  grain,  499. 

Polygamy,  evils  of,  in  R^jpootana,  333, 
340. 

Primogeniture,  law  oL  prevails  in  all 
RajpKMt  states,  350.  Its  sacrifice  pro- 
ductive of  injurious  effects,  118.  In- 
vaded in  Marwar,  38. 

PUNCHAETS,  149. 

PuRiUAR,  tribe  of,  created  by  Roodra. 

407. 
PuTTo,  He  PertAp. 
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Raepal,  Rao  of  Marwar,  13. 
Rae'  Sing,  Raja  of  Bikan^r.  165. 
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Rahtores  of  Marwar,  their  earlv  his- 
tory, 2.  The  nominal  first  Rahtore, 
Yavanaswa  of  Parlipoor,  ib.  His 
origin,  4.  Reflections  on  tne  Rahtore 
character,  71,143.  See  Marwar. 

Raj  Sing,  R^a  of  Blkaner,  167. 

Rajpoots,  their  genealogies  illustrated, 
416.  No  available  date  forany  of  the 
Rajpoot  great  families  beyond  the 
fourth  centurv,  2.  Their  superior 
civilization  at  the  period  of  Mah- 
inood's  invasion,  8.  Apology  for  the 
crimes  of  their  princes,  106.  Prodi- 
fsl  sacrifice  of  their  blood  in  the 
imperial  service,  165.  Rajpoots  con- 
verted to  Mahomedanism  ferocious 
and  intolerant,  290.  Evils  attending 
on  ignorance  of  their  customs  on  our 
part,  352.  Their  princes  deposed 
when  they  offend  against  custom  or 
morally,  433.  Elements  for  the 
formation  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment amongst  them,  490.  Their 
passion  for  land,  497.  Beneficial 
efifectsof  our  authority  amongst  them, 
513,519.  Their  composure  and  dig- 
nity in  personiJ  intercourse,  547. 
Influence  of  females  over  the  Raj- 
poots, 600.  Affecting  instance  of 
their  gratitude,  690.  See  Tribes. 
Rajpoot. 

Rajpootni's,  9ee  Manners. 

Ra'j-tilac,  or  inauguration,  ceremony 
of,  636. 

Raehi,  festival  of,  639. 

Ram  Sing,  Riua  of  Marwar,  101.  De- 
prived of  the  ffodi,  103.  Restored, 
107.    His  character,  110. 

Ram  Sing,  Rao  Raja  of  Boondi,  636. 

Rebarris  of  the  desert,  293' 

RiN,  or  Runn,  discription  of,  269. 

RiNMUL,  Rao  of  Marwar,  14.  His  issue 
the  great  vassalage  of  that  state,  15. 

Rooe',  desert,  269. 

RoRis,  orbicular  stones,  objects  of 
worship,  655. 

RuTNA  of  Rutlam,  his  heroism  at  the 
battle  of  Futtehabad,  43. 

R.UTTUN  Rao,  Riga  of  Boondi,  439. 
Take  part  with  J^hanglr  against 
prince  Khoorrn^  440.  A  name  dear 
to  the  Haras,  t6.  Unwittingly  con- 
demns his  own  son,  441. 

Ryots,  their  condition  in  Kotah,  493. 
Cursed  by  Rama,  t6. 
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Sagas  of  Jessulm^r,  227,228.  Of  Rund 
heer,  419. 


Sadhanis,  chiefs  of  northern  Sh^khsl- 
vatl,  377,391. 

Saitram  of  Canoxg,  10.  His  death,  12. 

Salbahan,  Raja  of  Jessulm^r,  200. 
Founds  Salbfuianpoor,  ib, 

Salim  Sing,  the  Mehta  of  Jessulmer, 
242.  Destroys  the  royal  family  and 
chiefs,  244.   Proclaims  Guj  Sing,  ib. 

Sakqa,  or  Singram,  Ruia  of  Mewar, 
legend  of,  695. 

Sati'.  or  female,  immolation,  the  So- 
lanki  queen  of  Boondi,  427.  Sooja 
Bae  of  Boondi,  433.  The  wife  of  the 
chief  of  Beygoo,  600.  The  daughter 
of  the  Bijollia  chief,  682.  At  Bu- 
m&oda,  688.  Prophecy  of  a  Sati 
in  Mewar,  459,572.  Anathema  of  the 
Sati  respecting  the  Ahairea,  461. 

Satul-Patul,  a  Pandu  king,  tradition 
of,  660. 

Sawunt  Sing^  of  Rinthumbor,  his 
devoted  patnotism,  435. 

ScuLPTURS,  ancient,  at  Chandravati, 
670.  At  Barolli,  646, 652.  At  Jhalra- 
Patan,  670.    See  Architecture. 

SeekotjL  see  Mirage. 

Se'oji,  of  Canoiij,  10.  His  victory  over 
Lakha  Phoolana,  11.  Settles  in 
Kherd'hur,  ib.  Usurps  the  district 
of  Palli,  12. 

SsEsopiA&  the  solar  race,  legend  of  the 
origin  ot  the  name,  645.    See  Mewar. 

Shabudin,  of  Ghor,  invades  India,  9. 

Shbkhawut,  or  Sh6kh&vatl  federation 
357.  Legend  of  its  origin  from 
Shekhji,  358.  Occupation  of  Khun- 
daila,  its  capital,  by  Raesil,  who 
enlarges  its  territory,  362L  His  son 
obtains  the  title  of  Eqfay  from  the 
Emperor,  363.  The  temple  of  Khun- 
daila  razed  and  the  city  garrisoned 
by  ArungE^b,  .  Partition  of  the 
territory  between  two  brothers*  ib. 
Becomes  tributary  to  Amb^r,  368. 
Internal  dissentions  and  dvil  wars, 
370.  Ravages  of  the  Mahrattas,  372. 
Contests  between  the  two  princes, 
375.  Grand  national  congress  of  the 
'  children  of  Sheklgi'  377.  Opposi- 
tion to  the  assumea  supremacy  of 
Amb^r,  378^  The  chiefs  by  treacnery 
made  prisoners,  379,  and  carried  to 
Jeipooi^  379.  Khundaila  annexed 
to  the  fisc  of  Amber,  •6.  Bagh  Sing 
resists  the  authority  of  Amb^,  380. 
Exploits  of  the  Barwatiae  or  ^iles, 
383.  Favourable  treaty  with  Amb^r, 
387.  Treachery  of  the  Court  of  Jei- 
Door,  ib.  FaU  of  Hunwunt  Sing,  388. 
Luchman  Sing  obtains  Khunaaila, 
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dependant  upon  Amb^r,  390.  Sub- 
ordinate branches  of  the  Shekhawuts, 
391.    Revenues  of  Sh^khftvati,  394. 

SiLUK,  or  Silko,  Rao  of  Marwar,  13. 

SiRBULLUND  Khan,  revolt  of,  89.  The 
forerunner  of  the  disintegration  of 
the  Empire,  90.  Defeated  and  taken 
by  Abhy^  Sing  of  M^war,  94. 

Sirdar,  of  Roopnagurh,  his  exploit  at 
the  battle  of  Mairta,  108. 

Sodas  of  the  desert,  the  connoting 
link  between  the  Hindus  and  Moos- 
lems,  288.    Account  of  them,  291. 

SoENAiR,  rite  of,  7. 

SoLANKi  tribe,  created  byBramha,406. 

SoNiNG,  Rahtore,  treacherously  obtains 
Eedur,  12. 

SoojOH.  or  Soorajmul,  Rao  of  Marwar, 
19.    Slain  by  the  Paf  bans,  20. 

SooR  Sing,  Raja  of  Marwar,  33.  De- 
feats Mozuffur  Shah,  34.  Embel- 
lishes the  capital,  36. 

SooRJUN,  Rao  of  IBoondi,  435.  Con- 
cludes in  persona  treatjr  with  Akber, 
436.  Becomes  a  dignitary  of  the 
empire,  438. 

SooRTAN,  Rao  of  Boondi,  deposed  by 
his  nobles,  433. 

SooRUT  Sing,  usurps  the  gadi  of  Bi- 
kan^r,  168. 

Sowab'  Sing,  of  Pokuma,  conspires 
against  Raja  Maun  of  Marwar,  123. 
His  destruction,  131 . 

Sowab'  Jey  Sing,  Rjya  of  Amb€r,  328. 
His  astronomical  knowledge,  329. 
His  character,  ib.  His  'one  hundred 
and  nine  acts,'  ib.  Partial  to  strong 
drink,  338.  His  improvement  of  the 
capital,  ib.    His  sumptuary  laws,  ib. 

Sri-Ji,  name  assumed  by  Omeda  Sing 
of  Boondi,  467. 

SuBBUL  Sinff,  Rawul  of  Jessulm^r,  237. 
Not  the  legitimate  heir,  ib.  The 
first  of  the  princes  who  held  it  as  a 
fief  of  the  Empire,  t6. 

Sugar,  results  of  its  cultivation  in 
Ri^asfhan,  548. 

SuJAUN  Sing,  Ri^a  of  Blkan^r,  166. 

SuROOP  Sing,  Raja  of  Bikan^r,  166. 


and    the   proprietors   of   the   soil, 

traceable  almost  throughout  India, 

161. 
Theedo,  Rao  of  Marwar,  12. 
Thomas,  Qeorge,  his  action  with  the 

Jeipooreans,  381. 
T'hul,  or  desert,  264. 
Tribes  of  the  desert,  289. 
Tyber  Khan,  his  treason  and  death,  56. 


Uja,  Rihtore,  founder  of  the  Bad- 
hails,  12. 
Umra  Sing,  of  Marwar,  loses  his  birth- 

rignt,  38.  Obtains  Nagore,  39. 

Assassinates    Sallabut  iUum 

and  attempts  Shah  Jehan,  ib. 

His  death,  ib. 
,  Rawul  of  Jessulm^r,  238. 


Temples,  ancient,  on  the  Bairis,  544 ; 

at    Kuraira,    628;    Barolli,     646; 

Ganga-bh^va,  656 ;  Dhoomnftr,  661 ; 

Jhalra-Patun,  670 ;  Morakuro,  681 ; 

Cheetore,  691—693  ;  Naptra,  696. 
Tra^URES   of  land,  in  H&dust'han; 

original  compact  between  the  prince 


Ve'dya's,  or  *  cunning  men,'  123. 
Yana-perist,  Jogis,  16. 


W 


Water  of  the  desert,  267.    Of  Rotah, 

610. 
Waugh,  Captain,  accident  to,  whilst 

hunting,  565.    Death  of,  702. 


Z 


Zalim  Sing,  of  Marwar,  deprived  of 
the  gadi  by  his  uncle  Bheem, 
120.  His  flreat  personal  and 
mental  qualifications,  121. 
—  of  Kotah,  incident  which 
first  brought  him  into  notice,  45S. 
His  debut  at  the  battle  of  ButwarroL 
475.  His  history,  477.  Appointra 
Regent,  481.  His  talents  and  policy. 
ib.  Tactions  and  conspiracies  torm^ 
against  him,  482.  He  marries  into 
the  house  of  Mewar,  484.  His  peril 
f  rom  a  band  of  Rajpootnis,  486L  His 
character  as  a  l^;islator,  487.  His 
views  on  M^war,  ib.  His  agrical- 
tural  svstem,  ib.  His  sapentiti<m, 
488.  Organizes  an  army  on  tiie 
European  model  ih  His  revenue 
reforms,  489.  His  Pat^  board,  t& 
His  fanning  sptem,  496.  Qenenl 
character  of  his  domestic  adminis- 
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tration,  501.  His  vigjorous  political 
planSy  504.  His  foreign  policy,  ib. 
His  conduct  to  the  British  troops  on 
Monson's  retreat,  505.  Cmends 
Holcar  thereby,  506.  His  system  of 
espionage,  507.  He  conciliates  the 
Pindams,  508.  Extensive  scale  on 
which  he  exercised  Sirruiy  ib.    Op- 

Sosite  results  of  his  offensive  and 
efensive  policy,  ib.  His  conduct  in 
the  war  of  1817,  511.  His  prophetic 
remark  on  the  extension  of  British 


rule  in  India,  512.  His  latent  ambi- 
tion, 513.  His  predicament  on  the 
death  of  Omdda  Sing,  514.  Hostility 
of  the  new  Maharao,  Kishore  Sing, 
520.  Their  reconciliation,  522.  The 
last  acts  of  his  political  life,  524. 
Banishment  of  his  natural  son,  525. 
His  perolexinj;  conduct  in  the  sub- 
sequent nostilities  by  the  Maharao, 
530.  Summary  of  his.diaracter,  539. 
ZooBAWUR  Sing,  Raja  of  Bikan^r,  166. 
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